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vores OF A VISIT TO THE AGRICULTURAL 
SCHOOL, GLASNEVIN. 


In the Sixteenth Number of Tue Irtse Quarterty Review, 
isa paper entitled ‘ National, Factory, and Reformatory 
Schools—First Paper, National Schools,” we placed before the 
reader the history of the rise, of the progress, and of the present 
position of National Education in these Kingdoms, directing 
our attention, chiefly, to the position of the System, in its 
literary phases, in Ireland. 

With much labor and with considerable care we prepared 
this paper, for we had, in wading through the two enor- 
mous Line Books, forming the Leport from the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords, appointed to inquire into the 
practical working of the System of National Education in 
Ireland, no Index to guide us, but the labor was to us a labor 
of love. We believed the system to be as perfect as the con- 
stitution of parties and sects in Ireland would permit. We knew 
that the system had flourished, despite the growls of Protestant 
Cashel, and notwithstanding the thunders of Roman Catholic 
Tuam, and we thought then, as we think now, that if 
the system, in its integrity as a system of MIXED EDUCATION, 
adapted to a population of MrxepD RELIGIONS, who are to be 
reared to understand and respect each other, religiously and 
politically, is to be, unfortunately, destroyed, the destruction 
will come neither from the enmity of Cashel, nor the uncertain 
alliance of Connaught, but from the insidious plans and 
schemes of Ossory.* 





* We think it right here to state what the plan of the Bishop of 
Ossory is. He proposes, in effect, that for the future all schools approved 
by the Board, shall be entitled to the grants from the Board, but that 
each patron shall beat liberty to teach any religion he pleases, at all 
hours and times, to the pupils, who shall be obliged to attend this instruc- 
tion, or to leave the school: at present, be it remembered, the time of 
religious instruction must be indicated by the exhibition of a printed 
notice, that religious instruction is about to commence, and any child 
whose parents desire its absence from the instruction, can withdraw ; 
therefore, the Ossory plan is not a vlan of Mixed Education, and noncom- 
pave, as the present system. 
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However, having written the history of th 
of the System, we have long contemplated the writing 
industrial phases, and we have arranged that such a | 
shall appear in our next, the Mareh Number, and Wi 
then show, not alone what the Trish Comuiissi ners 
perfovma, but shall nkewis se show the present position o 
[ndustrial branches of the system of instruction prom 


Council of Education in England. 
Meanwhile, we anne attention to the following notes, in 
letter form, ola Visit to the Agricultural School, (ilasnevin ‘ame 


Sir,—As Agriculture is now assuming a most important feature in 
the Industrial Education of the poorer classes of Ireland, I am 
sure, from the interest you have always taken in the cause of pop 
lar edacition, you will be good enough to insert this letter in th 
forthcoming number of the Irisi QuARTERLY Review, with a 
view to lay before its readers, a summary account of what is n 
heing done by the Commissioners of National Education in 
land, to diffuse a knowledge of this all i important subject, on the m 
improved principles, amongst the long 1 neglec ted peasantry of our 


count ry. 


But, in addition, the Bishop of Ossory is unfair in another phase of 
his scheme; he contends that all schools Now established under the 
Board shall remain tn all points as at present, and that his plan shall only 
apply to schools to be established after it shall have been adopted. 
Now the simple meaning of this is, that many Protestant Dish 

nd, as a matter of course, most of their clergy, having been opposed 


ys 


} 
to the National System during these twenty-three years past, shall 
now be at liberty to obtain the grant, on principles totally opposed to 
the spirit and letter of the System, whilst the Roman Catholics aa 
Protestants who have aided the Board shall be bound by rules to which 
they acceded in good faith and honest intentions. 

We consider that any such compromise as this must be unfair, and 
grossly unjust. If ror IRisH NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION “a 
after its twenty-three years of usefulness and of wondrous success, to be 
sacrificed in its great principle -Mixed Education, let all, old and new, 
claiming under the Board, have common rights as to the mod of re ligi - 
teaching, and let the country, if it will, encumber ‘taalf with a staff of 
paid Commissioners, and with cohorts of classified Inspectors. 

We have written thus, as we are painfully aware that most erron 
opinions prevail, in otherwise well informed quarters. as to the meanin 

The Ossory Scheme."—_Ep. 
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To attempt agricultural reform in Ireland some years ago, would 
subject the peasant to the ridicule of his ignorant neighbours, who, 
clinging with the greatest tenacity to the system of husbandry pur 
sued by their ancestors, would only laugh at the introduction of any 
other. ‘Thus it was that agriculture remained, till a few years back, 
nothing more than a mechanical art, and there is every reason to 
suppose it would continue so to the present time, had not the sciences 
of Chemistry and Geology, after a long and difficult struggle, attained 
their present exalted position im the scientific world, and when there, 
claimed agriculture as their adopted sister ; then, and then only, did 
agriculture obtain the appellation of a science, a title which, in’ the 
present age, few are likely to question, If ever there Was a country 
requiring the introduction of improved principles in Agriculture, 
that country is Ireland, and if ever there was an education harmoni- 
ous to the wants of the Irish people, that education is industrial. 
The importance of a proper system of agriculture in this country is 
manifest, from the single facet of two-thirds of the population being 
actually dependent on land for their support. With this fact before 
us. it would be difficult to overrate the importance of the great work 
undertaken by the Commissioners, namely, the Agricultural Mduca- 
tion of the Irish peasantry. Not a county of Ireland at the present 
moment, but has its agricultural schools, and year after year the 
number of these schools has been steadily increasing. From the 
last report of the Board of Kducation, it appears that the average 
number of agricultural schools in each county in Ireland is five. 
No less than twenty of these schools have been attached to various 
workhouses during the past year, making in all 90 workhouse agri- 
cultural schools at present in Ireland. The importance of having 
such schools attached to workhouses, calls forth no comment from 
me; witnessing the effects of those schools on the inmates of the 
workhouses I have visited from time to time, it has often occurred to 
me What a wise thing it would be were the Directors of Prisons in 
Ireland to take the necessary steps to have such schools established 
in connection with the Convict Prisons throughout the country. 

As it isnot my intention at present to enter at any length upon the 
working of the Agricultural schools under the Board of National 
Education, I shall confine myself to one I visited a few days since. 

The school I refer to is situate about an Knglish mile from Glas. 
nevin, a village in the barony of Coolock, three miles north of the 
city, and is known as the “ Adbert Agricultural Training Institution,” 
attached to which is a farm comprising 180 statute acres, consisting 
of arable and pasture lands, and husbanded by the pupils themselves 
under the superintendence of Dr. Kirkpatrick, a gentleman who 
has contributed more to raise agriculture to its present state in Lre- 


land, than perhaps any other individual under the British Govern- 
ment. * 


4 


. spd “ the present year Prince Albert presented Dr. Kirkpatrick 
bia ; service ot plate, as a testimony of his qtvililications, both as it 
Aorionitimt qe eculturist. Der Nirkpatrick is Mead Inspector of 
sshicuitural Schools, in connexion with the Commissioners of National 
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On my arrival at the Albert Institation, I was conducted to the 
school room, where there was assembled one division of students 
receiving literary instruction. The other division I was informed 
was at work. The establishment is so managed that while one division 
is engaged at study the other is employed on the farm. 1 subijoin 
for the information of the public a copy of the prospectus of the 
Institution, which I have no doubt will be read with interest by the 
heads of all kindred institutions in the United Kingdom :— 


Prospectus of the Albert’ National Agricultural Training 
Institution, Glasnevin, Dublin. 


Patrons,—The Commissioners of National Education in Treland. 


SUPERINTENDENT. Thomas Kirkpatrick, Esq., M.D., Agricultural 
[nspector. 


LECTURERS, 


Animal Physiology and Pathology.—John F. Hodges, Esq., M.D, Pro- 
fessor, Queen’s College, Belfast. 


Botany and Vegetabie Physiology.—D. Moore, sq. M.R.1.A.,A.L.S., 
and Curator, Royal Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin. 


Chemistry and Geology.—W. K. Sullivan, Ksq., Ph.D., Professor and 
Chemist, Museum of Irish Industry. 


Practical Agriculture.—Mr. Baldwin. 
Horticulture.—Mr. Campbell. 


Onsrets,—This Institution, which was established by the Commission- 
ers of National Education in Ireland, in the year 18388, ts desig! 
supply such instruction both in the setence and practice of Agr 
as will gualify young men for discharging the important 


‘Teachers of Agriculture, Land Stewards, Farmers, &c., &. 


Tue Farm.—The Farm, which is situated about three miles north of 
Dnblin, and lies between the public roads leading to Santry an | Swords, 
contains 180 statute acres. With a view of exemplifying the most 4)- 
proved systems of culture, various rotations of cropping are follows 
upon separate divisions of the farm. ‘The system otf House-feeding 


r 
‘ 


eatile is pursued both Summer and Winter. The arrangements . 
affording to the pupils as large an amount of information as possible 
! every branch of the business of farming, including Dairy Husbar 

» Fates ning of Cattle, the Breeding and Rearing of different ki 

Live Stock, the various operations of field culcure, and Uh pore’ 
nent improvement of the soil, are such as to place within their — 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the practical det 
every department of agriculture. 

lux Tratnine Ixstirution.—The Training Institution is situated 
mthe farm. The new buildings (which were completed in 180) col 
prise, Dormitories, Dining Hall, Lecture and School-loon to! 
tive resident pupils; Museum, Library, and Laboratory ; a compre 
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sive range of farm-offices, and apartments for the Superintendent, 
Matron, Land Steward, Second Literary Teacher and Servants. 


ManacementT.—The chief supervision of the Institution devolves 
upon the Superintendent. — The Agriculturist, who resides on the farm, 
and is assisted by an efficient Land Steward, carries out the practical 
working of the farm under the direction of the Superintendent. The 
Literary instruction of the pupils is conducted by two competent 
teachers; and a Gardener of practical experience has charge of the 
Horticultural department. 


InstaucTion.— ‘Ihe course of instruction imparted by the Literary 
teachers embraces all the branches which constitute a sound English 
Education; namely, English Grammar and Composition, Arithmetic, 
Book-keeping, and Mathematics, including Land Surveying, Levelling 
and Mapping. 


Each of the Lecturers of the Institution delivers two sessional courses 
of lectures, annually. By these lectures, which are illustrated by 
means of numerous and carefully executed diagrams: valuable collec- 
tions of minerals; plants, &c., and chemical apparatus, an opportunity 
is affurded the pupils to acquire a thorough knowledge of the principles 
of their profession. 


In order that the pupils may become fully acquainted with improved 
practical husbandry they are called upon to take part in the performance 
of every farm opcration—the feeding and management of live stock. 
They are made practically acquainted with the most recent application 
of steam power to agricultural purposes, and also with the uses of a very 
sciect collection of farm implements, 


A Certificate founded on the reports of the Lecturers and Officers, 
will be granted to each pupil by the Superintendent, at the termination, 
of his period of training, provided his conduct and proficiency warrant it. 


Apmission.—Two classes are admitted to the institution. The first 
cousists Oi two divisions, one of which is composed of young men who 
intend to beeome Land Stewards, or Farmers, and who are boarded, 
lodged, and educated at the public expense. 


A pupil is admitted into this division by application to the Secretaries 
on the following conditions, viz. : 





1. That he has acquired fair literary attainments either at one of the 


wal National Agricultural Schools, or at an elementary Nat-onal 
shoo, ; 


. di © . . . 
2 That he has attained the age of seventeen years, is of sound con- 
stitution, and free from disease. 


RK a he produces satisfactory certificates of character, as regards 
WS industrial habits, sobrie ty and genes al morality. 


he period of training is two years. 


Th . ~~ ae ¢ - J - 7 
are ss <7 teh division of this Class consists of Literary Teachers who 
iualilying themselves for conducting Agricultural Schools. The 
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members of this division are also boarded, &e,, gratuitous sly and 
admitted on the following conditions :——That they have bee pr ously 
trained in the Literary Depart ent; and are able to produce sini 







: iar 
satisfactory testimonials of character, &c., as those required on th: 
part of the first division. ‘The period of training in this division only 
extends to one year, 










The second Class is composed of young mep who board and lodge at 
their own expense, in the immediate neighbourhood of the farin, 






The members of this Class are admitted upon the following terme 
r term 





1. That they engage in the ordinary farm work, 










That they attend punctually, with the Intern Pupils, all the Jee. 
tures delivered at the Institution. 





3. That they be amenable to all its rules and regulations. 





4. That each pays an entrance fee of two guineas to the Commis. 
sioners, which is appropriated to the purchase of Agricultural Books 
for the Library of the Institution. 













No specified time is set apart for the training of ‘* Pupils” of this 


Class. 














RULES AND REGULATIONS TO BE OBSERVED BY PUPILS. 





ERAL 





GEN 








To pay prompt obedience to the orders of all the officers, 


1) 
| 


To attend punctually to all duties as laid down in * Time Table 5° 
and to make no unnecessary noise within the building. 










iI 


3. To appear in becoming apparel, and to cultivate habits of cleani- 
ness and neatness. ‘To wear slippers always within doors, and * school” 
coats when at study, and never to wear them out of doors. 







4. Smoking and the use of spirituous liguors are stric tly prohibited. 
| 





5. Not to suffer any garment, book, implement, or other article, to 
lic about in a slovenly or irregular manner. 










+! 
‘ 


The expense of repairing or replacing any article be longing to 
Rita injured or mislaid through the carclessness of any pup), 
must be borne by him. 













— ,* 
rr dba 


To observe a respectful, kind, and gentle demeanour in th 
course with each other. 









8. Not to enter the culinary department without permission Unit 
j: | amit 


intercourse with parties in the neighbourhood is not allowed ; 
macy with the servants of the Institution is prohibited. 
















9. It is not permitted to become a member of any poult 
nor to take part at any mee ting of a sectarian character 
books, and perio licals, of a political or polemical cura 


bited > also discussions on these subjects. 
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io. Neglect of attendance at Divine Worship on Sunday, and other 
Jays set apart for religious duty, will be looked on as a serious offence; 
and pupils are expected to pay strict attention to their respective 
clergymen, and otherwise attend to their religious duties. 

11. No pupil is to wear or injure any article the property of another. 

12, Not to leave the premises on any occasion without permission. 


13. Out-Door Labour.—Both Classes are to engage in all descriptions 


of farm labour; to exhibit anxiety and zeal in performing same; to 


take due care of implements, &c., and are liable to be called on for extra 
work at any busy season of the year. 


14. Yard Officers—are appointed in their turn to feed, clean, and 
otherwise attend to the Live Stock, and to keep the Farm Yard and 
Offices clean and neat. ‘They are to be assisted by the entire class each 
morning and night, Sundays and Holydays excepted. 


15, Stable.—Each pupil is called upon in his turn to take charge of a 


horse, which he is to clean and litter, under the direction of the plough. 
man, 


ep abimaip: 


i 
: 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
) 
' 
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GENERAL TIME TABLE OF THE ALBERT INS1ITUTION, 


The entire Class is divided into two divisions, A and B, which are 
so employed, on alternate days that while Class A is at work, Class 
B is at study, and vice versa. 


Summer half year. 





ee - A ee tt tts a 


Employment of Class A, during § Employment of Class BR | 














Time. one day. | during the same day. 
| | 
H.M. 
At 5 Oa.M. Rise. Same as Class A, 
From 5 Oto 5 30) Dress and say Prayers. | “A % 
5 30,, 6 O| Feed and clean Stock, | a a 
work in Yard and on | 
Farm. | 
| 6 0,, 6 380; Wash, dress, and pre- » ee 
| pare for Study. | 
6 30,, 8 0} Study in School-room. a ” | 
8 0,, 9 O| Attend Lecture. os s 
| 9 0O,, 9 30) Breakfast. na mh 
9 30,,10 0O)| Prepare for Study. Prepare for Work. | 
P.M. 
| 10 0,, 2 0) Literary Instruction. Work on Farm. | 
P.M. 7 | 
2 0,, 3 0} Dinner. | Same as Class A. 
3. 0,, 6 O Literary Instruction. | Work on Farm. 
6 0,, 6 30) Relaxation. Prepare for Study. 
; 6 30,, 8 80, Study in School-room. | Same as Class A. 
i 8 30, 9 O07 Supper. - -. 
| 9 0,, 9 30) Feed and clean Stock. | mi + 
f | 9 30,, 10 15) Enter Dormitories ; De- | 9» % 
votional Exercises; 
| prepare for bed. | 
ia 10 15 | Lights extinguished in | Pm ¥ 
.¥ | Dormitories. 
; i 









N.B.—In Winter the pupils rise at 6 o’Clock and work till twilight. 





By order of the Board, 


MAURICE CROSS, ) 
JAMES KELLY,  § 











Secretarteé S, 








Office of National Education, Dublin, 
July, 155. 
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This table may be taken as an index to the character of the Insti- 
tution, 
its kind in Europe. ‘The Institution is at present, I may say, only 
inits infancy, indeed not completely finished, but even for the short 
period of its existence it has conferred most important benefits upon 
the country. The young men who have been trained there from 
its opening to the present, are now scattered over the country, 
filling the positions of agricultural teachers, or stewards, or, better 
still, farming on their own account—the one instructing his pupi!s 
on the same principles that he himself was taught, and the others 
affording by their great skill and knowledge of the soil an exam))le 
to the neighbouring landed proprietors and farmers, and proving tle 
importance of such an Institution to the country. 

The Albert Institution may be considered the Agricultural Univer- 
sity of Ireland, but unlike the Queen’s Colleges it has its feeders, and 
therefore is sure of always having a sufficient supply of students. 
The Commissioners, I am proud to say, did not fall into a similar 
mistake with the government, under whose auspices those colleges 
were erected ; namely, ‘to build a house without a stairs,”’ No, 
Agricultural schools under the National Board always have in readi- 
hess pupils to draft to the Albert Institution, every vacancy in which 
is watched for with almost incredible anxiety, by the friends of pupils 
who have served the required time in any of those schools, throughout 
the country. Tere let me observe, that no candidate for admission 
to the Institution is considered qualified unless he has attended a 
National School for a certain time previously. Of course when I 
say a candidate for admission, I mean a candidate, whose expenses 
during the time of training are to be defrayed by the Commissioners 
of National Education. Those students not having attended National 
Schools, are obliged to pay the fees mentioned in the prospectus, 
which I have above inserted. 
| On leaving the school-room I was conducted to the Dining-room, 
in which I found seated about ninety students, young men, apparently 
from eighteen to twenty-four years of age, having placed before them 
food of the most substantial and wholesome nature, which they ap- 
anne to enjoy in a manner that indicated neither want of health nor 
“ppetite. Looking on them at the time of dinner, they reminded 


Ine > wo a st ; 

stink words of the celebrated and happy Swiss teacher, Vehrli, 
Ww — . a ‘ a - 
® one day at dinner with his English guests, Dr. Kay and Mr. 


uffnell, speaking of his pupils and the frugal meal before them, said, 


which, if equalled, is certainly not surpassed by any other of 
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‘‘ these potatoes are our own, we won them from the earth, and there. 
fore we need no dainties, for our appetite is rained by labor, and the 
fruit of our toil is always savory.” 

After dinner, the class which was working previ susly on the farm, 
adjourned to the school-room, there to prosecute its studies, while 
the other repaired to the farm to supply its place. In going over the 
farm 1 was much pleased with everything I saw, but which I cannot 
fally deseribe just now. What pleased me more perhaps than all 
had seen, was the cheerfulness with which labour, the most menial, 
vas performed by those young men, who in a few years will be dis- 
persed over Ireland, to sow the seed of industry, and I trust content- 

nt, amonc the youthful peasantry of the country. 

Believe me, Sir, when I state that b have never witnessed anything 
that wave me greater satisfac tion, or afforded me more delight, than 
what I now allude to: what, let me ask, could be more calculated to 
instil the spirit of loyalty into the breasts of the Irish peasantry, and 
to prove to them that the amelioration of their social condition was 
an object of anxiety to their Sovereign, than the establishment of a 
Board of Edueation, whose duty is to educate, train, and send 
amongst them men of agricultural and literary ability, to spread the 
doctrines of peace, industry, aud virtuous exertion taught them at this 
invaluable institution ? The institution is, as I said, only in its infaney, 
but judging from the amount of good it has already effected, and th 
benefits it has conferred upon those districts in which teachers train d 
there are now imparting to the young minds of their pupils, that know- 
ledge they themselves have acquired, I cannot but feel assured that ere 
the present century will have come to a close, we shall have in Ir land 
atype of peasantry, not to be surpassed in the world for industry and 
intelligence. I may be considered as over enthusiastic in my anticipa- 
tions, but to those who would think so, I would merely say, g° visit 
ihe institution and see what I have seen, examine it in all its bearings ; 


go as unprejudiced visitors, and sit in the school-room, and hear 


maT 
Maa 


. ° wr nmitnrea 
these young men debate upon the various systems of agriculture, | 
_ 26 * e ° * ; me a mn) every 
sued by different agriculturists, both in their own country and in every 
nation in the elobe, do this and pronounce u I have over-rated Ui 


‘ . ‘ ; ‘ Slack a °c bear 
merits of this noble institution. I would have my readers bear | 
mind,that those young men are the sons of Irish peasants, an prennee 

ji i ; , ‘the country. 
their education in one or other of the national schools of the cou ‘ 


,° . ° ° a ° lies tion 
And it is due to the government and the commiussicners of edlles 


} 
ea 


. . ; . } althv land 
tO Sav, that the education far exceeds that which the wealthy ial 
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proprietors of Ireland now or heretofore ever enjoyed. The finish- 
ing course of instruction given at the Albert Institution would do 
credit to any kindred establishment of the age, embracing as it does 
every subject that bears on, or is essential to practical and scientific 
agriculture. 

The sketch I have given of the institution will no doubt be found 
hasty and imperfect, as I have unavoidably abstained from giving the 
details I would otherwise offer: to those interested in the ameliora- 
tion of the social condition of the peasantry of our country, I would 
say, go visit the Albert Agricultural Training Institution, and doubt- 
less you will feel with me, that brighter and happier days will soon 
dawn upon Ireland, sectarian distinction be forgotten, and peace 
and brotherly love follow in the wake of industry and virtue. 


Sincerely yours, 
A Friend of [rish Industrial Progress. 


November 20th. 1855. 
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Though true it is that the poets whom we have chosen to 
form the subject of this review are already known, in a super- 
ficial way, to a small portion of Irish readers, it is also certain 
that the public of this country are very far from having an 
adequate acquaintance with their beauties, or from forming a 
just appreciation of their literary merits. ‘There is not a puny 
little volume of English verse, with the name of an English 
author on the back, and the evidence of a Della Crusean in- 
80 in the unrivalled neatness of its gilded cover, which 
ve may not easily find upon the tables of the salon or the 
oudoir; but should we not seek in vain in the same abodes 
VOL. V.—NO. Xx, 45 
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of fashion, O candid reader! for books with such titles as the 
head of our opening page presents to view? Yet it m; ly very 
fairly be questioned whether England, at the present day, can 
produce three poets any of whom could be mentioned 3 In the 
same breath with either Thomas Davis, Griflin, or Callanan, for 
genius, moral worth, or proud nobility of pu irpose | It j is fu 
this reason that we now intend to introduce to the particu! ar 
notice of our readers these Imsh poets, and also smother of 
their confraternity, Francis Davis, [the Belfast man.) as wi 
are determined to make an effort, at least, to rescue them from 
the comparative oblivion into which they ” ave apparently fallen, 
and to excite a more general desire to cultivate their ac quaint. 
ance. 

It is truly astomshing that with all the imaginative talent 
which Irishmen possess there is so little poetry written by 
them, Every journal in the country teems with the speeches 
of men whose minds must evidently be strongly imbued with 
poetic feeling. Let us instance the orations made at public 
meetings ; how full they are of lofty images, bold or beautiful, 
set forth in the choicest and mest captivating language! How 
pic buresque or dramatic, as the case may be, the met: aphors 
appear! what verve and spirit characterize the whole discourse ! 
what wonderful fluency and command of impassioned |anguage 
is evident throughout ! In these particul: irs an [rshman can 
easily outrival the native of any country in urope; but, un- 
fortunately, some of these qualities, though excellent in the 
abstract, are not those suited to the purpose to which they are 
turned by our lively countrymen. If, by proper training or 
natural inclination, Irishmen would direct their intellectual 
powers to the edltivation of literature, instead of wasting 
them in the desultory and useless exercise to which we have 
alluded, it is not difficult to conceive how much brilliant success 
must atte ‘nd their efforts. The incentives, however, should be 
creat and manifold which could induce men to follow literature 
In a country where avocations, so contrary in their nature, have 
been prosecuted for such a length of time, and it is very much 
to be feared that we cannot expect to see such a blissful con- 
summation effected, until the great brood of evils which afflict 
our unfortunate land have disappe: ared from amongst us. lt 
is unreasonable to expect that anything solid, or becoming the 
minds of an enlightened and intellectual people, can be regt- 
larly carried on while distracting passions are at work, and 
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even those most eminently capacitated must be excused from 
aving that attention to those studies which require such un- 
divided care, and such concentrated vigor both of mind and 
body, when we call to mind the chilling influences which repel 
exertion. 

The contemplation of this deplorable state of society be- 
comes maddening when we reflect on the many incentives 
to the cultivation of poetry which Irishmen possess. ‘The 
scenery of Ireland, as we all know, is just the very kind of 
scenery suited to the inspiration of the muse. Its towering 
mountains enveloped in mystic mist, its glorious lakes and 
rivers, its valleys and plains of incomparable verdure, the ro- 
mantic character of its peasantry, the numerous interesting 
legends and historic associations which are connected with its 
lovely scenes, the fairy rath, the mountain cairn, the round 
tower, the ivy-mantled castle, the ruined abbey, al:nost every- 
thing both in nature and in art which is most calculated to 
awaken the poetic feeling has its home in our delightful coun- 
try; and when with these we join the poetical turn of mind 
of the people themselves, to which we have already alluded, 
it is impossible to prevent ourselves from seeing’ that Nature 
intended Ireland to be a land of song rather than of sorrow. 
There is nothing that would tend more surely to improve the 
national mind than a general cultivation of poetry: the more 
we would see our old traditions enlarged and decked out in 
poetic dress, the more, naturally, we should value them, and 
the more strongly attached we should become to the localities 
which gave them birth: the example given by a few would be 
quickly followed by others; hundreds would vie with each 
uther in publishing them to the world, until the genius of the 
country would be employed, like that of Germany, in immor- 
talizing them. 

It is needless to say what a beneficial effect this movement 
would have on the national cliaracter: a morally independent 
feeling would of necessity be inculeated, and everything which 
we are taught to consider as arising from virtuous principles 
and elevated views, all the blessings of freedom, in a word, 
would spring up and bless our people. Let us hope for the 
best: we have men of genius among us yet; men of generous 
hearts and determined energies, who would gladly agree to 
devote their lives to that. which would ensure lasting benefits 
lo their country. Let but the example be set, and we hesitate 
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not to say that many a valuable recruit will be added to the 
ranks, and that if a system be founded which may be wel] 
adapted to the contemplated end, fruits will follow whose 
beneficent nature the most sanguine imagination cannot con- 
ceive, and whose practical effects will do more for “ the poor 
old country” than all the orators of tenant right and Repeal 
could ever achieve, were their labours spread over the space of 
centuries. Indulging in the hope of seeing this most enviable 
result, we shall uow proceed to examine the productions of 
some of those who have carried out most successfully, in their 
own persons, the principles regarding which we have been ex- 
pressing our opimons. ‘There are none of them, indeed, who 
can be reprehended for their voluminous turn, or for that 
failing commonly termed bookmaking; but they have, both 
one and all, the very strongest claims upon our admiration, 
and, indeed, our love, for the thorough nationality which is 
apparent throughout all their writings, for the unremitting as- 
siduity with which they have applied themselves tu the revivi- 
fyingof our ancient traditions,and for the diligent determination 
with which they endeavored to ceive the impress of nationality, 
both by peculiarity of phrase, vigor of language, and character 
of allusion, to the ollspring of their gemus. ‘The fame of 
some of them as ballad writers has been long since acknow- 
ledged, and they ought to rank with those of any country in 
the world in that species of poetry. They possess, indeed, 
everything which ballad poetry ought to possess; a certain 
happy elasticity of rythm, irrepressible animation, energetic 
and appropriate phraseology, and a racy tone which is truly 
the literary counterpart of the conversational character of tlie 
lrish peasantry. 

The long narrations which are very frequent throughout, 
are almost all remarkable for very great beauty, and are well 
worthy of the fine old legends which they clothe. Que great 
advantage which belongs to many of the staller pieces is their 
adaptation to Irish Music, to which numbers have been wedded, 
some indeed by their Authors, this necessarily tending to pro- 
mote a circulation of the sentiments which typify thei, and 
naturally heightening considerably the interest attaching to 
their beauties. The clear method in which their thoughts 
are generally conveyed is highly creditable to their taste as 
Poeis, as also the complete absence of mystification by which 
they are distinguished, and the simple, easy flow of language 
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which characterizes them. In this and in the absence of op- 
ressive ornament, and florid expression, they have decidedly 
the advantage of their English brethren of the present gener- 
ation, and it is curious and interesting to remark, that though 
intense luxuriance of imagination is almost inseparable from 
the prose effusions of Irishmen, we have so many instances in 
the poetry of the country, of charming simplicity, and almost 
fastidious purity in the use of language. ‘This peculiarity 
will be abundantly evident im the extracts which the following 
pages will contain, and to the examination of which, with many 
apologies for our obtrusive remarks, we now humbly invite the 
reader to accompany us. 

No Irish Poet has ever equalled Davis in burning nation- 
ality, forcible expression, or in the wonderful capacity of im- 
pressing the reader with the conviction that his Poeiry is the 
genuine emanation of his heart. There 1s something quite 
entrancing in his manly aspirations, conveyed in such vigorous, 
withal uncommon phraseology, and something intensely satis- 
factory in the unshackled form in which his noble imaginings 
become developed. Unworthy of his country must he be who 
can read the inspiring lyrics of Davis without feeling his 
heart beat high with patriotic emotion, and without experienc- 
ing animated impulsive sympathy with many of the heroic 
sentiments which they breathe. And can we believe it! he 
who has endowed his country and the world with those mag- 
nificent lyrics, this inappreciable volume of Poetry, in which the 
“‘afflatus divine aurae” is so apparent, he, who by their elec- 
tric power, astounded, dazzled, and carried by storm, the hearts 
aud souls of eight millions of people, did not commence his 
poetical life until he was in his 28th year! and the great ma- 
jority of the poems now before us, were finished in the first 
year in which his muse commenced to sing. 
~ Davis has furnished more than ample evidence of Ins tower- 
ing genius in statesmanlike qualities, and was besides a brilliant 
original essayist, with every likelihood of becoming a remarkable 
historian, With these latter attributes of his prolific mind, 
Wwe have nothing to do, beyond remarking the extraordinary 
combination of such different capacities, all of which Davis 
possessed In such an exalted degree. If ever there was a 
Poet gifled with power to awaken a nation to a sense of its 
OWN position, or to fill the mind of a people with a proud 
“ensclousness of the glory which belongs to them, and of that 
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which might yet be theirs, if ever lived the Bard, the touch 
of whose lyre could infuse into the soul a magnanimous con- 
tempt of death, and create an unconquerable resolve to com- 
bat every difficulty which might lie between the cherished 
object of patriotic ambition, and the mind in which that am- 
bition was brooding, that Poet was Thomas Davis! This 
peculiarity was materially strengthened by the great know. 
ledge which Davis had acquired of the traditions, ereat 
historical events, and all the other interesting particulars of 
his country, which evinced an herculean amount of research, 
and a memory curiously tenacious. 

Davis is not generally given to the melting strain, but his 
love songs fall as softly on the ear, as the summer rain on the 
flowers. He can rage with the tempest, and murmur as sweet 
and delicious as the breeze of evening. Nor do we consider 
that Davis is a Poet whose writings are to be cherished only 
in Ireland: it is true he has made Treland the theme of his 
every poetical effort, and has written like one who deeply felt, 
and was too proud to conceal the depth of his feelings on the 
wrongs of his country ; indeed in this respect he much more 
resembles the magnanimous patriots of Greece and Rome, 
than their less hercie brethern of modern times : but with the 
gall which he has infused into his thoughts, there mingles a 
current of the milk of human kindness, a world wide gene- 
rosity, a benevolent longing for universal happitiess which 
claim brotherhood with the sympathies, the hopes, and the 
ideas of the whole family of man, and must elicit the meed of 
no qualified admiration, even from the readers of the sister 
country. Notwithstanding the short time that Davis devoted 
himself to poetry, he has done much for his countrymen: he 
has created a National Poetry, one of the proudest boasts 
which a Poet can have ; whose future effects are incalculable, 
and may prove the regeneration of Ireland; for it 1s not un- 
reasonable to suppose, that what has produced National great- 
ness in other countries may be attended with the same results 
in one which certainly, as much, and possibly more than any 
other, is actuated by impulses of an intellectual, though an 
It seems to us that a few examples 


ardently intellectual kind. 

J > : . . ° : th 
of the different phases of Davis’s poetical genius, would = 
means ol 


We shall therefore commence 
| " x ° . ; ] ; . 
the execution of that design by presenting the reader with 


understanding his peculiarities. 
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come of his patriotic pieces. The soul of Davis glowed per- 
petually with the ardent fire of love, for nature as well as man. 
It was not with the eye of empty admiration that he was wont 
to gaze upon the scenic beauties of Ireland, or even with that 
impulsive passion for the sublime or beautiful, which, not- 
withstanding the intensity of its momentary rapture, leaves 
no solid or durable impression upon the mind, but rather with 
an earnest, quiet, though inextinguishable feeling of pure love, 
which delighted in pondering long and deeply on the objects 
of its dear solicitude and inspiration, and in singing im heart- 
ful strains the magnificence of their glory. Ilis delight at 
beholding some surpassing landscape, was not that of the 
artist, whose bosom thrills at the opportunity he possesses of 
rendering his canvass immortal, or of bestowing undying 
light on the touches of his pencil ; but, on the contrary, it re- 
sembled rather, the strong domestic love of the child for its 
mother, who loves its parent for her own sake, and thoroughly 
irrespective of all extraneous considerations: the pure loye of 
the Patriot to whom the suggestive sublimity of his imme- 
morial hills, has become “a feeling and a passion,” who 1s 
united to them by every tie which binds him both to God and 
Man, and who experiences an unspeakable pride in demon- 
strating to the world, the everlasting nature of the bonds 
which constitute between them the happy association. For 
the verification of this, there is hardly one of Davis’s poems 
which does not afford sufficient proofs, and there are few who 
will not be ready to give their acquiescence in its active ap- 
pearance in these stauzas— 
MY LAND. III. 


She’s not a dull or cold land; 
No! she’s a warm and bold land ; 


, Oh! she's a true and old land— 
Sut ts a rich and rare land; This native land of mine. 
Oh ! she’s a fresh and fair land ‘ Iv. 
She is a dear and rare land— Could beauty ever guard her, 
This native land of miue. And virtue still reward her, 
No foe would cross her border— 
Ul. No friend within it pine! 
No men than her's are braver ai 
es encania heres are brave sites Oh, she's a fresh and fair land 
I'd freely die 6 ye 6 ne er waver; Oh, she sa true and rare land! 
J Me to save her, Yes, she’s arare and fair land— 
Aad think my lot divine. | This native land of mine. 


Davis belonged to that cheerful school of Philosophy, who 
have taken self reliance as their motto, and whose doctrines 
inculcate unbending fortitude in all the eventualities of life, 
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and nao ible perseverance, and untiring labour in the pur. 
suit. of the objects contemplated. Like his Transatlant) 
vother he believed that, 
“ Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave 1s not its goal ; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul.” 

Noble prine iple ! ! pregnant with heaven-born wisdom, which 
never can be sufficiently appreciated, or too frequently co ig d, 
The Poet who promuly ates such a creed, is not only a Poet in 
the general sense of the word, he is a P hilosophe rand as: we, 
os much so in a particular respect, as Socrates, Plato, Pericles 

r Bacon, incalenlably benefiting his generation, and earryin: 
into effect the inscrutable designs of Providence. There i 
perfect system of philosophy in the following— 


THE RIGHT ROAD. Woo vour girl with honest pride, 
Y, | Till you've won her for your bride— 
Lev the feeble-hearted pine, hen to her, through time and tid ¢ 
Let the sickly spirit whine, Ever cling. 
But work and win be thine, 
While you've life. 
God sini supon the bold— as 
So, when your flag's unrolled, | Never under wrongs despair ; 
Bear it bravel till you're cold ' Labour long, and everywhere, 
Li the strife, | Link your countrymen, prepare, 
And strike home. 
If to rank or famine vou soar, Thus have great men ever wroug’ 
Qut your spirit frankly pour— Thus must greatness still be soi agh 
Men will serve you and adore, Thus laboured, loved, and fought 
Like a king Greece and Rome. 


It. 


4 
t 
¢ 
i 


‘Though some of Davis’ s ballads may not exactly please the 
Mnelish reader, on account of the rather rough manner in 
which allusion is made to our neighbours in the Sister Co untry, 
still it is impossible for any one to feel insensib le to their 
mM mak pew merits as com positions, and as Inspiriting lays 

ell adapted to beget enthusiasm in the ‘" arts of the most 


The volume before us so abounds in such Ivric gems, 
p oetry 


eal lous, 
that the most. fastidious amateur in this branch ol 
could not complain, were we induced to lav before him instead 
of one ex: ple which we cite, a dozen more illustrations from 
the rich treasury of the Author. ‘These ballads are formed of 
those imperishable materials, which never can be obliterate ‘d 
from the mind, while a spark of national feeling remains 

thin the breast of an rishi in; the subjects taken irom 
sin our country’s lustory, which rivet 


] 


those prominent incident 
the attention with so much unaccountable power, the frequent 
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impulsive reference to the heroic exploits of our fathers which 
goad us like a spur, to emulate their glory ; the fire of the 
language, the rapid bounding metre, resounding like thunder 
leaping over the hills, all the accessaries which the Poet has 
used in the formation of these spirited pieces are equally 
faultless and superb, and there never was a more happy ex- 
emplification of the wisdom of him who said, “ give to me the 
construction of the ballads of the people, and I will leave to 
others the making of their laws,” than in the aptitude of these 
noble effusions, to the end for which they were intended. 
Many, indeed almost all the ballads of this description which 
the volume before us contains, have been set to music, and 
many of our readers are conversant with them. However, we 
feel it impossible to refrain from calling attention here to 
Clare’s Dragoons, which even if it has been read and sung 
repeatedly for the reader’s advantage, can well afford to bear 
additional inspection, and to command renewed admiration. 


CLARE’S DRAGOONS. Our colonel comes from Brian’s race, 
—- His wounds are in his breast and face, 
Atr—Viva la, The bearna baoghail* is still his place, 
—— The foremost of his bold Dragoons. 
I. 
When on Ramillies’ bloody field, CHORUS. 
The baffled French were forced to yield, Viva /a, the New Brigade 
The victor Saxon backward reeled Viva la, the Old One, too 
Before the charge of Clare’s Dragoons, Viva la, the rose shall fade, 
The Flags, we conquered in that fray, And the Shamrock shine for ever new, 


Look lone in Ypres’ choir, they say, 
We'll win them company to-day, 
Ur bravely die like Clare’s Dragoons. 


Iv. 
There's not a man in squadron here 
Was ever known to flinch or fear ; 
Though first in charge and last in rere. 








Y CHORUS Have ever been Lord Clare's Dragoons ; 
Viva la, for Ireland's wrong But, see ! we'll soon have work to do 

_ Viwa la, for Ireland's right! To shame our boasts, or prove them true, 
Viva fa, in battle throng, For hither comes the English crew, 

For a Spanish steed, and sabre bright To sweep away Lord Clare's Dragoons. 

z II. CHORUS, 
The brave old lord died near the fight, Viva /a, for Ireland's wrong! 
Sut. for each drop he lost that night, Viva la, for Ireland sright! 
A Saxon cavalier shall bite Viva la, in battle throng, 

: The dust before Lord Clare's Dragoons. For a Spanish steed and sabre bright! 
For, never, when our spurs were set, 
And never, when our sabres met, Vv 


— we the Saxon soldiers get Oh! comrades! think how Ireland pines, 
0 stand the shock of Clare’s Dragoons. | Her exiled lords, her rifled shrines, 
Her dearest hope, the ordered lines, 








incite toe ‘CHORUS. And bursting charge of Clare’s Dragoons. 
Vive le one ¢ Brigade ! Then fling your Green Flag to the sky, 
Viea le Aw mt Nd One, too! Be Limerick your battle-cry, 
And the rose shall fade, And charge, till blood floats fetlock-high, 
1¢ Shamrock shine for ever new! Around the track of Clare’s Dragoons 
TIT. , CHORUS. 
The et Clare is here to lead, Viva la, the New Brigade ! 
The Fren re son of such a breed ; Viva la, the Old One, too! 
When Cede toe some famous deed, Viva la, the rose shall fade, 
ee ae on his bold Dragoons. And the Shamrock shine for ever new ! 





* Gap of danger. 
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Next in ment, if not equal in that respect, the Love Songs 
of Davis are worthy of note ; and so great has been his success 
(according to our estimation) i In pourtraying the genuine charac- 
ter of his countrymen as evinced in love- making, that even 
at the risk of being deemed hype ‘rbolical, we doa not hesitate 
to pronounce his superiority in this respect over everything 
we have seen from the pen of Moore, who seems to have earned 
the title of “The Bard of Love.’ In good plain truth no 
Jrish Poet has ever indicated greater proficiency in this par- 
ticular, and it is only in the simple songs of the country. 
pes inthe West, or South of Ireland, that any similarity 
to Davis’s ditties can be discerned, always excepting Ciriflin, 
of whom more hereafter. ‘That ge ntle entre. ity, faithful, 
quaint, and picturesque expression, and ov erflowing assurance 
of deep, undying passion which so strongly characterizes the 
coorting of the Irish peasant, have all found a sweet full echo 
in the verse of Davis, and are softly bodied forth, with all the 
additional attractions of harmony, and graceful language. 
The Author unites within himself the combined qualities of 
Pindar, Sappho, and Alcaeus, and engrafts the luxuriant fancy 
of the Persian Poets, on the wild vigor of the Scandinavian 
Scald. The following is a pretty tolerable specimen of his 
Ballad style.— 


THE GIRL OF DUNBWY. 


I. 
"Tis pretty to see the girl of Dunbwy 
Stepping the mountain statelily— 
Though ragged her gown, and naked her feet, 
No lady in Ireland to match her is meet. 

Il. 
Toor is her diet, and hardly she lies — 
Yet a monarch might kneel for a glance of her eyes; 
The child of a peasant —yet England's proud Queen 
Has less rank io her heart, and less grace in her mien. 


ILL 
Her brow ‘neath her raven hair gleams, just as if 
A breaker spread white ‘neath a shadowy cliff— 
And love, and devotion, and energy speak 
From her beauty- -proud eye, and her passion-pale cheek. 


IV. 
But, pale as her cheek is, there's fruit on her lip, 
And her teeth flash as white as the crescent moon's tip. 
And her form and her step, like the reed-deer's, go past 
As lightsome, as lovely, as haughty, as fast. 


v. 
I saw her but once, and I looked in her eye, 
And she knew that I worshipped in passing her by; 
The saint of the wayside—she granted my prayer, 
Though we spoke not a word, for her mother was there. 


I never can think upon Be ones ‘s bright hills, 
But her image starts up, and my longing eye fills ; 
And I whisper her softly, “ again, love, we'll meet, 
And I'll lie in your bosom, and live at your feet.’ 
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Davis does not forget to infuse into his amatory strains 
that, “sweet, sad, sorrow,” which is as much indicative of the 
Irish character as the impulsive, irrepressible mirth for which 
it has ever been remarkable ; the former which resembles the 
mournful aspect of their unrivalled mountain scenery, the 
latter the smiling verdure of their plains ; one, the fascinating 
“Allegro,” the other the solemn “ Penseroso” of Ireland. 
“Annie Dear,” is a good instance of this peculiarity, and to 
those who have heard it sung to that delicious and appropriate 
music to which it has been wedded, it will require no etlort 
on the part of the Author of these remarks to render its beauty 





appreciated. — 
ANNIE DEAR. 


1n.—Muaids in May. 


~_— 


I, 


Our mountain brooks were rushing, 
Annie, dear, 
The Autumn eve was flushing, 
Annie, dear, 
But brighter was your blushing, 
When first, your murmurs hushing, 
i told my love outgushing, 
Annie, dear. 


II. 


Ah! but our hopes were splendid, 
Annie, dear, 
How sadly they have ended, 
Annie, dear ; 
The ring betwixt us broken, 
When our vows of love were spoken, 
Of your poor heart was a token, 
Annie, dear, 


We are tempted from its great charm of language, and well 
sustained interest, to insert here, another of Davis’s ballads, 


hamely, 





IIT, 
The primrose flowers were shining, 
Annie, dear, 
When, on my breast reclining, 
Annie, dear! 
Began our Mi-na-meala, 
And many a month did follow 
Of joy—but life is hollow, 
Annie, dear. 


IV. 
For once, when home returning. 
Annie, dear, 
I found our cottage burning, 
Annie, dear; 
Around it were the yeomen, 
Of every ill an omen, 
The country's bitter foemen. 
Annie, dear. 


Vv. 
But why arose a morrow, 

Annie, dear, 
Upon that night of sorrow, 

An nie,de ar ? 
Far better, by thee lying, 
Their bayonets defying, 
Than live an exile sighing, 

Annie, dear. 


THE FLOWER OF FINAE. 


Bright red is the sun on the waves of Lough Sheelin, 


A cool g 
While fair round 


entle breeze from the mountain is stealing, 
its islets the small ripples play ; 


But fairer than all is the Flower of Finue, 


Her hair is like n 
She trips on t 
Yet her heart and he 


ight, and her eyes like grey morning, 
he heather as if its touch scorning, 
'Y lips are as mild as May day, 


Sweet Eily MacMahon, the Flower of Finae. 


But who down the hill side than red deer runs fleeter ? 


And who on the lake 
Who but Fergus O'Fa 


side is hastening to greet her 7# 
rrell, the fiery and gay, 
The darling and pride of the Flower of Finae? 
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One kiss and one clasp, and one wild look of gladness: 
Ah! why do they change on a sudden to sadness— 
He has told his hard fortune, nor more he can stay, 
He must leave his poor Eily to pine at Finae. 


For Fergus O'Farrell was true to his sire-land, 

And the dark land of tyranny drove him from Ireland ; 
He joins the Brigade, in the wars far away, 

But he vows he'll come back to the Flower of Finae. 


He fought at Cremona—she hears of his story ; 

He fought at Cassano—she's proud of his glory, 

Yet sadly she sings Sinéhail a ruin® all the day, 
“Oh, come, come, my darling, come home to Finae." 


Fight long years have passed, till she's nigh broken-hearted, 
Her reed and her rock, and her flaw she has parted ; 

She sails with the “ Wild Geese * to Flanders away, 

And leaves her sad parents alone in Finae, 


Lord Clare on the field of Ramillies is charging-- 
Before him the Sacsanach squadrons enlarging — 
Behind him the Cravats their sections display — 
Beside him rides Fergus and shouts for Finae. 


On the slopes of La Judoigne the Frenchmen are flying, 
Lord Clare and his squadrons the foe still defying, 
Outnumbercd, and wounded, retreat in array; 

And bleeding rides Fergus and thinks of Finae. 


In the cloisters of Ypres a banner is swaying, 

And by it a pale weeping maiden is praying ; 

That tlag s the sole trophy of Ramillies’ fray ; 
This nun is poor Eily, the Flower of Finae. 


What a pity that a mind so rich in all those qualiti- 


cations which render tle possessor capable of electing so 
much good for his native country, should have been so 
untimely prevented from achieving those benefits for which 
it so passionately yearned! How sad to think that he 
whose colossal intellect was equally well suited to devise the 
comprehensive plans of a statesman, for the well being of a 
kingdom, and to warble the dulcet strains of a lover to melt 
the heart of his beloved ; to create a literature for his country, 
and point out the way in which it could be ennobled, enriched 
and rendered as durable as the island in which it was produced, 
or sound such notes of warlike inspiration as would rouse a 
nation to arms, and imbue with heroic zeal the soul of the 
most apathetic, should so quickly have passed from amongst 
us, and have deprived us so suddenly of the blessings of his 
inspired presence. Strange indeed did it seem to the general 
mass of his countrymen that one whose herculean efforts, and 
cheerful hopefulness were but the apparent manifestations of 
vigorous and robust health, and whose liveliness of thought 
appeared like the reflection of a mind to whom sorrow Was 
unknown, should all at once cease to shed its ight upon that 


—-. a - — — ~~ — a 


* WVulgo, Shule aroon. 








co anew &— ** 


“he 
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horizon, which it had so often vividly illumined: but those 
who knew the secrets of his jabours, the intensity of his appli- 
cation, his sad misgivings, his prophetic anticipations of an 
evil future, and the torturing effects they produced upon his 
mind, saw nothing to excite their astonishment in his illness, 
aud premature end. His unhappy case illustrates the truth 
of the inimitable lines of an Italian Poet— 


“Se a ciascun |’ interno aflano 
Si leggesse in fronte scritto ; 
Quanti mai, che invidia fanno, 
Ci farebbero pieta.” 


Alas ! it would seem as though he himself anticipated this 
dire calamity, and foretold Is approaching departure from 
amongst those upon whom he had conferred so many benefits, 
in those truly beautiful and pathetic lines, with the insertion 
of which we shall close our review of one of the most illus- 
trious sons whom Krin mourns.— 


MY GRAVE. 


Shall they bury me in the deep, 
Where wind-forgetting waters sleep ? 
Shall they dig a grave for me, 

Under the green-wood tree ? 

Or on the wild heath, 

Where the wilder breath 

Of the storm doth blow ? 

Uh, no! oh, no! 


Shall they bury me in the Palace Tombs, 
Or under the shade of Cathedral domes ? 
Sweet twere to lie on Italy's shore ; 


Yet not there—nor in Greece, though I love 
it more 


In rs bad or the vulture my grave shall I 
na? 





Shall my ashes career on the world-seeing 
wind ? 


Shall they fling my corpse in the battle 
mound, 

Where coftinless thousands lie under the 
ground ? 

Just as they fall they are buried so— 

Oh, no! oh, no! 


No! on an Irish green hill-side, 

On an opening lawn—but not too wide; 

For I love the drip of the wetted trees— 

I love not the gales, but a gentle breeze, 

To freshen the turf—put no tombstone 
there, 

But green sods decked with daisies fair ; 

Nor sods too deep, but so that the dew, 

The matted grass-roots may trickle through. 

Be my epitaph writ on my country’s mind, 

“HIE SERVED HIS COUNTRY, AND LOVED HIS 
KIND.” 


Oh! ‘twere merry unto the grave to go, 
If one were sure to be buried so. 


Gerald Griffin, possessing an intellect not indeed so towering 


or versatile as that of Davis, but one which closely reseinbled 
hisin the character of his love songs, and in the same deep 
and tender method of expressing his love for his country, has 
done a great deal for the literature of Ireland. As a ‘L'ragic 
Writer it is only necessary to allude to his Gisippus, which 
as many of our readers are aware, was acted in Covent Garden 
Theatre for more than one hundred consecutive nights, and 
Which if it does not keep the stage at present, is not the fault 
of the play, but on the contrary, is but too significative of the 
Uecay of public taste in relation to the excellencies of the 
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Drama, ‘The novels of Griflin are in lke manner well known 
and the fame of the Collegians has been great, and deseryved!: 
ao. But the Poetry of this gifted man, with the. Yeeption of 
aoe of his pIeces, atich for inetanee ns, "Phe Srater of 
Charity,” has not reeenwved the same extent of errenulation, of 
obtained any Clings like the degree of publi approval wud warm 
admiration fo whieh at appears so admirably entitled, Pye 
ay have Arisenu from TTY CHUSCR, baat from HOME I VE wre 
hhaly to have proceeded than from the faet of the poems hay 
ing boon left in au unpublished, that te to say ina collects 
unpubl; shed state fora longs poriod alfot (hie) were com) 
which misfortune ther subsequent publeation only tended 
to amerease, for this reason, that the author re olf having 
ceased to evtst, Chat attraction which attaches elHlto a ly 
author was removed, and thus, the pootry os wh hy had t) 
advantage of bemg presented to the puble during the life tian 
of the interesting Bard, was blows to comparative, amd (i 
porary oblivion, Lt does not, however, oe ANY Very ©\ 
tr aordinary power of divination to foresee the time when these 
beautiful ballads will emerge from the present gloom whie h 
envelopes them, and shine hke some bright particular star,” 
in their own exalted sphere: when the sweet pathos, angelic 
tondernesa, native richnesa of faney, and delicious harmony 
whieh belong to them, will have interwoven themselves 


thoroughly mh OUT miitits . with all those glorious cenes, ana 


deat traditions whieh they deseribe, and beautify ; an f when 
their general perusal will have given another incentive to ou 
countrymen to, 


* Be up and dome, 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Sull achieving, sll pursuing, 
Learn to labour and to wail. 


Tender pathos is evidently the chief characterise of Gin 
fin’'s Voetry if permeates ¢ wory thing hia muse hase atl mpted, 
hke a gentle nvulet flowing throug h velvet meads, He re | it 
wethat he resembles Davis ao close ly. ana indeed it wi nila 0 
difleult to determine upon whose brow to place the crown 
In thie particular, We must search the Seripture tor insta 


of divine tenderness such as the following 















































wY MARY OF THE CURLING HAIR, 


Arn, Ndule, aera 


My Mary of the curling hat, 
The waghing teeth and bashful alr, 
nridal morn ta dawnthg fair, 
With blushes fn the aktos, 
shule! NAule ! Shute! agra, 
NAule, aewewr, agts thule areon.* 
My love! my pearl 
My own dear girl! 
My mountain mald, artae 


Wake, linnet of the osler grove! 
Wake, trembling, stainless, virgin ‘ove | 
Wakes, neatling of a parent's love | 
Let Moran see thine eyes 
Nannie? NAnule’ Ave, 
T'am notetranger, proud and gay, 
To win thee from A home away, 
Armd And thee, for a diatant day, 
A*theme for wasting sigha, 
Shwle ? NAwie? Aw 


(hut 


*Come! come! come, my darling 
Cure, seftly, and come, my love! 
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Hut we were hnewn from Infaney, 

Thy father's hearth was home to me, 

No aelfiah love wae mine for thee, 
Unholy and unwise, 


Maule ! Navlet Qe 


Amd vet, (to aee what Love ean dal) 
Though oalinatiy fepe haa burned, and true, 
My oho k ta pile vial woth for you, 

And aunken are mine eyes! 


NAude!’ Nhule! Nw, 


Hut soon my love shall be my bride, 

And happy by our own fire able, 

My vetna shall feel the rosy thie, 
That lingering Hope dentos 

NAwtle NAnte ' Ae 


My Mary of the curling hate, 

The langhing teeth and bashful air, 

Gur bridal morn is dawning (tr, 
With blushes in the aklea, 

Nhuie ) Shude! Nhule, agra, 

NAnle asnent, age Aule, aroon / 
My love ! my pearl! 
My own dear e@etvl! 

My mountain maid, arise! 


Who does not know that sweet song, “ Gilli ma chree,”’ 
whieh literally teems with unbounded devotion, melting love 
aud shadowed melancholy? The English language does not 
possess A More exquisite composition of the kind. — Lts length 
does nob permit the insertion of ‘* The fate of Cathleen,” a 
tale possessing many clauas upon our attenvion, frou. its sim- 
ple grace, and cloquent narrative, 

“The Orange and Green,” perfect as a ballad, and highly 
mdieative of all those fascinating attributes which belonged 
to Gnitlin, is sGll) more precious for the invaluable sentiment 
Which it discloses ; i may not be completely utopian to sup- 
pose that much of that acerbity which at present unfortunate- 
y exists between the members of both persuasions, might be 
gradually softened down, aud ultimately swept away altogether, 
Were our gifted hterary men of every creed, to join ina crusade 
against the existence of such ao eruel system, by inculeating 
lessons of good will, and elucidating them by such pleasant 
lustrations as those we now transeribe, 


ORANGE AND GREY N, 


The night was falling ieary, f Heside the waters, lav ing 
Whee eon er " “The feet of aged frees, 
he Uren ghey <4 Lhe nang banners waving, 
The entr . TY dowh Flew boldly in the Dreese 
wer min th splendour li toigniy chotus Meeting, 


Nad wet upon the vale, 


And sha: A hundred volees join, 


7) Fu . oY 
‘ No surrender | i And Afe and druin were beattiig 
a) 7" ‘ Y 
' the gale The Raitie of the Bowne 


Arm te 





~) 
—- 
is 


Ha! tow'rd his cottage hieing, 
What form is speeding now, 
From yonder thicket flying, 
With blood upon his brow ? 
“ Hide —hide me, worthy stranger! 
Though green my colour be, 
Andin the day of danger 
May heaven remember thee! 


In yonder vale contending, 
Alone against that crew, 
My life and limbs defending, 
An orangeman I slew, 
Hark ! hear that fearful warning, 
There's death in every tone— 
Oh, save my life till morning, 
And heay'n prolong your own !" 


The Orange heart was melted, 
In pity to the green ; 
He heard the tale and felt it, 
His very soul within. 
“ Dread not that angry warning, 
Though death be in its tone— 
I'll save your life till morning, 
Or I will lose my own.” 


Now, round his lowly dwelling 

The angry torrent press‘d, 
A hundred voices swelling, 

The Orangeman address d— 
“ Arise, arise, and follow 

The chase along the plain: 
In yonder stony hollow 

Your only son is slain!" 


With rising shouts they gather 
Upon the track amain, 

And leave the childless father, 
Aghast with sudden pain. 

Ile seeks the righted stranger, 
In covert where he lay— 

“ Arise!" he said, “ all danger 
Is gone and past away! 


“TL had a son—one only, 

; One loved as my life, 

Thy hand has left me lonely, 
In that accursed strife. 

I pledged my word to save thee, 
Until the storm should cease, 

I keep the pledge I gave thee— 
Arise, and go in peace !"’ 


The stranger soon departed, 
From that unhappy vale; 
The father broken-hearted, 
Lay brooding o’er that tale. 
Full twenty summers after 
To silver turned his beard ; 
And yet the sound of laughter 
From him was never heard. 


The night was falling dreary, 
In merry Wexford town, 
When in his cabin weary, 
A peasant laid him down. 
And many a voice was singing 
Along the summer vale, 
And Wexford town was ringing 
With shouts of * Granua Uile. 
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Leside the waters, laving 

The feet of aged trees, 
The green flag, gaily Waving, 

Was spread against the breez, 
In mighty chorus meeting 

Loud voices filled the town, 
And fife and drum were beatiny. 

* Down, Orangemen, lie Donn ! 


Hark! ‘mid the stirring clang 
That woke the echoes Likere, 
Loud voices high in anver, 
Rise on the evening air, 
Like billows of the ocean, 
He sees them hurry on 
And, ’mid the wild commotion, 
An Orangeman alone. 


* My hair,” he said, “is hoary, 

And feeble is my band, 
And I could tell a story 

Would shame your cruel band. 
Full twenty years and over 

Have changed my heart and brow, 
And I am grown a lover 

Of peace and concord now. 


“It was not thus I greeted 
Your brother of the Green ; 
When fainting and defeated, 
I freely took him in. 
I pledged my word to save him, 
From vengeance rushing on, 
I kept the pledge I gave him, 
Though he had kill’d my son.” 


That aged peasant heard him, 
And knew him as he stood, 
Remembrance kindly stirr’d him, 
And tender gratitude: 
With gushing tears of pleasure, 
He pierced the listening train, 
“I'm here to pay the measure 
Of kindness back again!" 


Upon his bosom falling, 
That old man's tears came down 
Deep memory recalling 
That cot and fatal town. 
“ The hand that would offend thee, 
My being first shall end; 
I'm living to defend thee, 
My saviour and my friend !"’ 


He said, and slowly turning, 
Address d the wondering crowd, 

With fervent spirit burning, 
He told the tale aloud. 

Now pressed the warm beholders, 
Their aged foe to greet; 

They raised him on their shoulders 
“And chair’d him through the street 


As he had saved that stranger, 
From peril scowling dim, 
So in his day of danger 
Did Heav'n remember him. 
By joyous crowds attended, 
The worthy pair were seen,’ ” 
And their flags that day were bien 
Of Orange and of Green. 
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It were quite unnecessary to dwell for any time upon the 
beauty of that inimitable composition, “ ‘The Sister of Charity.” 
Its touching simplicity, and numberless graces are sO well 
known to the Irish reader, that its fame, at least, has been 
raised, we should trust upon an imperishable basis. The same 
may be said of that harmonious and sadly beautiful ballad, 
«The Bridal of Malahide.” “ Shanid Castle,” a long poem of 
404 lines, written in the Spenserian metre, contains many bold 
and striking passages: the tale is merely a narrative of the 
loss of his castle by the Desmond, with its ultimate recapture 
from the English by the same warrior : but it is graphically 
bold, and powerfully handled, and well repays perusal. ‘The 
following lines will be received as a charming specimen of 
Griflin’s delicate softness, and unerring ear, in producing, 
“QOoncord of Sweet Sounds”— 





HARK! HARK! THE SOFT BUGLE. 


Hark ! hark! the soft bugle sounds over the 
wood, 
And thrills in the silence of even, 
Till faint, and more faint, in the far solitude, 
It dies on the portals of heaven! 
But echo springs up from her home in the 
rock, 
And seizes the perishing strain ; 
And sends the gay challenge with shadowy 
mock, 
From mountain to mountain again ! 
And again! 
From mountain to mountam again ! 





Oh, thus let my love, like a sound of delight, 
Be around thee while shines the glad 
day, 
And leave thee, unpain’d in the silence of 
night, 
And die like sweet music away. 
While hope, with her warm light, thy glanec- 
ing eye fills, 
Oh, say, “Like that echoing strain, 
Though the sounds of his love has died over 
the hills, 
It will waken in heaven again.” 
And again! 
It will waken in heaven again. 


_ This piece is followed by numerous short, though interest- 
ing lyrics, almost all of which evidence in a considerable degree 
the chief excellencies of their author, and the glorious music of 


our country could not be better 


with such gushing springs of native genius. 


employed than in an alliance 
Here are two 


strophes whose merits will speak for themselves.— 


LIKE THE OAK BY THE FOUNTAIN. | 


Like the oak by the fountain 
_ In sunshine and storm, 
Like the rock on the mountain 

_ Unchanging in form, 
Like the course of the river, 
Through ages the same ; 
Like the mist mounting ever 
To heaven, whence it came. 





So firm be thy merit, 
So changeless thy soul; 
So constant thy spirit, 
While seasons shall roll; 
The fancy that ranges, 
Ends where it began ; 
But the mind that ne'er changes, 
Brings glory to man. 


There are so many lovely snatches of verse in the pages 


or us, that we resemble those genii-conducted mortals in 
Jriental fables, wandering through subterranean palaces, 
W stan 1 if, 

lose glistening treasures are so splendid and wultiform, 
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that it is impossible for the eye to fix on any one, as a supe- 
rior object’ of admiration, without regretting the selection it 
has made, on account of the outshining magnificence of those 
which it subsequently beholds, All that the character of this 
undertaking will permit us to accomplish, would be to exhort 
oar readers to see and judge for themselves, assuring them on 
our sacred reputation as sagacious critics, that we are direct. 
ing their footsteps towards delicious gardens, where their eve 
will never tire, nor their lip ever parch with thirst, where 
sweets abound which will not cloy the appetite, and colors of 
brilliant beauty gladden the sight, without aching it with its 
tawdry lustre, or flaming hues which ape the name of splendor, 
We must find room nevertheless for the following lines, which 
absolutely defy criticism.— 


LINES ADDRESSED TO A SEAGULL, SEEN OFF THE CLIFFS OF MOHER, 
IN THE COUNTY OF CLARE. 


White bird of the tempest! oh beautiful thing, 
With the bosom of snow, and the motionless wing, 
Now sweeping the billow, now floating on high, 
Now bathing thy plumes in the light of the sky; 
Now poising o'er ocean thy delicate form, 

Now breasting the surge with thy bosom so warm ; 
Now darting aloft, with a heavenly seorn, 

Now shooting along, like a ray of the morn, 

Now lost in the folds of the cloud-curtained dome, 
Now toating abroad like a flake of the foam, 

Now silently poised o'er the war of the main, 

Like the spirit of Charity brooding o'er pain. 

Now gliding with pinion, all silently furled, 

Like an Angel descending to comfort the world ! 
‘bhou seem'st to my spirit, as upward I gaze, 

And see thee, now clothed in mellowest rays; 
Now lost in the storm-driven vapours that fly, 
Like hosts that are routed across the broad sky ! 
Like a pure spirit true to its virtue and faith, 
‘Mid the tempests of nature, of passion, and death ! 


Kise | beautiful emblem of purity, rise ! 

On the sweet winds of Heaven, to thine own brilliaut skies; 
Still higher! still higher! till lost to our sight, 

Thou hidest thy wings in a mantle of light; 

And I think how a pure spirit gazing on thee, 

Must long for the moment—the joyous and free, 

When the soul disembodied, from nature shall spring, 
Untettered at once to her maker and king; 

When the bright day of service and suffering past, 
Shapes, fairer than thine, shall shine round her at last, 
While, the standard of battle triamphanily furled, 
She smiles like a victor, serene on the world! 


We have shewn enough of Griffin to the reader, to make 
him agree with us in styling him a Lyric Metastasio. The 
harmony and divine sweetness of the Italian, are fully equalled 
by our Trish Poet, and the heavenly benignity which pervades 
the dramas of the one, is no less assuredly the prominent 
quality in the ballads and narrative poems of the other. In 
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almost ull the other essentials for good poetry, Griffin is not 
deficient. In clarity; vigour, strength, and affluence of 
images, dramatic skill, fancy, copious and appropriate diction, 
he can almost compete with’ Campbell, Southey, or Rogers : 
he is as good a moralist as Cowper, as sweet a melodist as 
Moore, and his language taken “from the pure well of Kng- 
lish undefiled,” is as chaste as that of Goldsmith. | What a 
contrast does not his beautiful poetry afford to the pantheistic 
absurdities, and extravagant apostrophes of Bailey, the woful 
jnanities of Browning, the unintelligible puerilities of Maud ! 
Would that one like him still lived to retard by the dignity of 
his presence amongst us, the unprecedented appearance of 
everything in poetry, which typifies mawkish sentiment, and 
undisguised folly. 

Another poet whose fame has suffered a great deal by the 
posthumous publication of his poems was J. J. Callanan. It 
has often appeared to us that sufficient justice has never been 
done this beautiful bard. There is not a single grace which 
belongs to a poet, nor a single attribute which should adorn 
him, that Callanan might not claim. His genius, even more 
than that of Davis or of Griffin, was of that peculiar kind 
which was particularly suited to clothe the legends of his 
country in their fitting garb. That uncommon cast of thought, 
in which a romantic gloom seems to be the prevailing charac- 
teristic, and which is singularly fertile in weaving those over- 
shadowing webs, half mysterious, half melancholy, which none 
can mistake to have their prototype in the solemn character 
of our scenery, joined to a copious and spirited phraseology, 
which enables the poet, when he does weep, to weep proudly, 
and, when indignation fires his soul, to speak in tones of 
thunder, if it ever belonged to mortal, was possessed by Callanan. 
Having acquaintance with a large store of legendary informa- 
tion, Callanan has turned it to excellent account, and one 
cavnot help observing that the language and sentiments which 
his poetry contains are singularly appropriate. It would ap- 
pear, trom all we know of Callanan, that he was not of a 
studious turn, and we have no evidence in anything he has 
Written which would lead us to infer that his mind had drunk 
deep at the waters of classical knowledge. Yet it is very 
questionable whether considerable attainments of such a nature 
Would have heightened the merit of this author, particularly 
when we remember the sim ple species of subjects, which he has 
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principally treated. Great classical culture might have made 
him a second Gray, for such would have heen its probable 
effect ; but in doing so the great charm of “ raciness of the 
soil’ would have been taken. away, and the polished symme- 
trical vehicle would be rather unadapted to conv ey the burden 
of native thought which the poet must have given us. In- 
deed, truly, there is no reason why we should regret that 
Callanan has not accepted of any adventitious assistance ; ; his 
poetry is a rich mine of everything that is fascinating, manly 
and elevated ; and they must be insensible to all aaanty who 
cannot find ample opportunities for the indulgence of true 
enjoyment in the perusal of his charming compositions.“ The 
Recluse of Inchidony,” a long poem in I the Spenserian metre, 
has many claims on our admiration ; but the misanthropical 
vein which runs through the entire of it, takes away a great 
deal from its merit. This poem reminds us so forcibly of 
Byron, in peculiarity of sentiment, that we might almost accuse 
its enthor of imitation, did he not assure us that he had writ- 
ten it long before he had even read Childe Harold. Next in 
order comes the revenge of “ Donal Comm,” a poem very 
much in the Scott style, and evidencing in its pages a very 
considerable amount of vigorous dramatic power. But the 
poem which follows this latter is truly an inspired emanation, 
and to those who have looked upon the scene itself, and pon- 
dered on its solemn shores and gloomy waves, tlie lines them- 
selves must scem like a portion of the landscape which they 
pourtray, so wondrously true to nature has the gifted mind of 

Callanan ‘fashioned his delightful verses. ‘ Gougane Barra” 
may with justice be termed an epitome of all that is beautiful 
in Callanan’s poetry, and is, most unquestionably, as delicious 
a morsel of minstrelsy as ever feasted the minds of an Inish 
or English reader. We will now give it insertion. 


GOUGANE BARRA. 


There is a green island in lone Gougane Barra, 
Where Allua of songs rushes forth as an arrow ; 
In deep-vallied Desmond—a thousand wild fountains 
Come down to that lake, from their homein the mountains. 
There grows the wild ash, and a time-stricken willow 
Looks chidingly down on the mirth of the billow ; 

As, like some gay child, that sad monitor scorning, 

Tt lightly laughs back to the laugh of the morning. 

And its zone of dark hills—oh! to see them all bright ning, 
When the tempest flings out its red banner of lightning; 
And the waters rush down, ‘mid the thunder'’s deep rattle, 
Like clans from their hills at the voice of the battle; 

And brightly the fire-crested billows are gleaming, 

And wildly from Mullagh the eagles are screaming. 
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Oh! where is the dwelling in valley or highland, 
So meet for a bard as this lone little island! 


How oft when the summer-sun rested on Clara, 

And lit the dark heath on the hills of Ivera, 

Have I sought thee, sweet spot, from my home by the ocean, 
And trod all thy wilds with a Minstrel's devotion, 

And thought of thy bards, when assembling together, 

In the cleft of thy rocks, or the depth of thy heather, 

They fled from the Saxon's dark bondage and slaughter, 
And waked their last song by the rush of thy water. 

High sons of the lyre, oh! how proud was the feeling, 

‘vo think while alone through that solitude stealing, 

Though loftier Minstrels green Erin can number, 

J only awoke your wild harp from its slumber, 

And mingled once more with the yoice of those fountains, 
The songs even echo forgot on her mountains, 

And glean'd each grey legend, that darkly was sleeping 
Where the mist and the rain o'er their beauty was creeping. 


Least bard of the hills! were it mine to inherit, 

‘The fire of thy harp, and the wing of thy spirit, 

With the wrongs which like thee to our country has bound me, 
Did your mantle of song fling its radiance around me, 
Still, still in those wilds may young liberty rally, 

And send her strong shout over mountain and valley, 
The star of the west may yet rise in its glory, 

And the land that was darkest, be brightest in story. 

I too shall be gone;—-but my name shall be spoken 
When Erin awakes, and her fetters are broken; 

Some Minstrel will come, in the summer eve's gleaming, 
When Freedom's young light on his spirit is beaming, 
And bend o’er my grave with a tear of emotion, 

Where calm Avon-Buee seeks the kisses of ocean, 

Or plant a wild wreath, from the banks of that river, 
O’er the heart, and the harp, that are sleeping for ever. 


Now, to establish the author’s title to the merit of exquisite 
simplicity: we have only to regret that the producer of such 
sweet simplicity as the following ballad contains, has not giveu 
us many, many more such invaluable examples of this divine 
peculiarity. 


THE NIGHT WAS STILL. With modest air she drooped her head, 
Her cheek of beauty veiling; 
The night was still,—the air was bal, Her bosom heav’d,—no word she said ; 
_ Softdews around were weeping; I mark'd her strife of feeling; 
No whisper rose o'er ocean’s calm, , “Oh, speak my doom, dear maid,” I eried, 
_,_ its waves in light were sleeping, “ By yon bright Heaven above thee ;"’ 
With Mary on the beach I stray’d ; She gently raised her eyes and sighed, 
The stars beam’d joy above me; ** Too well you know I love thee.” 


I prest her hand and said, * sweet maid, 

“Oh tell me do you love me?” 

It is not alone in “The Recluse of Inchidony” that a re- 
semblance to Byron may be traced : he evinces a kindred spirit 
to that of the great author of “Childe Harold,” in almost all 
his poetical writings, though his melancholy was not as deep, 
orso much steeped in despair as that of the former. Our 
readers who remember, and there are few who have read “The 
Siege of Corinth” who will not remember, that beautiful passage 
commencing, “Tis midnight on the mountains brown,” will 
not fail to observe a striking similarity to it in the lines below; a 
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resemblance, albeit, which none can for a moment suppose to 
wear the most remote appearance of plagiarism, which never 
can be attributed to Callanan, whose ideas are as fresh as the 
water in “ The thousand wild fountains” which he tells us 
empty themselves into the lake of  Gougane Barra.” 


MOONLIGHT, 


’Tis sweet at hush of night 


By the calm moon to wander, 


And view those isles of light 
That float so far beyond her 
In that wide sea 
Whose waters free 
Can find no shore to bound them, 
On whose calm breast 
Pure spirits rest 
With all their glory round them; 
Oh! that my soul all free 
From bonds of earth might sever ; , 
Oh! that those isles might be 
Her resting place for ever. 


When all those glorious spheres 
The watch of Heaven are keeping, 
And dews, like Angels’ tears, 
Around are gently weeping ; 
© who is he 
That carelessly 
On virtue’s bound encroaches, 


But then will feel 
Upon him steal 
Their silent sweet reproaches ? 
Oh! that my soul all free, 
From bonds of earth might sever; 
Oh! that those isles might be 
Her resting place for ever. 


| And when in secret sighs 


‘The lonely heart is pining. 
If we but view those skics 
With all their bright host shining, 
While sad we gaze 
On their mild rays, 
They seem like serapls siniling, 
To joys above, 
With looks of love, 
The weary spirit wiling ; 
Oh! that my soul all free 
From bonds of earth could sever ; 
Oh ! that those isles might be 
Mer resting place for ever. 


An Irishman who is tolerably well acquainted with the cha- 
racter of his countrymen, cannot but observe in the dirge 
of * O’Sullivan Bear,” a most intensely graphic picture of that 


4 


strong denunciatory power (to use a mild word) for which the 
trish have ever been famous, whenever burning injustice roused 


their passions. 
its presence here desirable. 


The sun upon Ivera 

No longer shines brightly ; | 
The voice of her music 

No longer is sprightly ; 
No more to her maidens 

The light dance is dear, 
Since the death of our darling 

O'Sullivan Bear. 


Scully ! thou false one, 
You basely betray’d him ; 
In his strong honr of need 
When thy right band should aid him; 
He fed thee ;— he olad thee; — 
You had all could delight thee; 
You left him ;—you sold bim ;— 
May Heaven requite thee! 


Scully ! may all kinds 
Of evil attend thee; j 
On thy dark road of life 
May no kind one befriend thee ; 
May fevers long burn thee, 
And agues long freeze thee ; 
May the strong hand of God 
In his red anger seize thee. 





The ballad has sufficient attractions to render 


Had he died calmly, 
1 would not deplore him, 
Or if the wild strife 
Of the sea-war closed o‘er him, 
But with ropes round his white limbs 
Through ocean to trail him, 
Like a fish after slaughter !— 
"Tis therefore I wail him. 


Long may the curse 
Of his people pursue them; 


| Scully that sold him 


And soldier that slew him, 
One glimpse of Heaven's light 
May they see never; 
May the hearth-stone of hell 
Be their best bed for ever! 


In the hole which the vile hands 
Of soldiers had made thee, 
Unhonoured, unshrouded 
And headless they laid thee; 
No sigh to regret thee, 
No eye to rain o'er thee, 
No dirge to lament thee, 
No friend to deplore thee 
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_— oF A curse, blessed ocean, 
eee nant oe dee Is on thy green water, 
These aged eyes see thee From the haven of Cork 
High spiked on their gaol ; _ To Ivera of slaughter, 
That cheek in the summer sun Since the billows were dyed 
Ne'er shall grow warm, With the red wounds of fear, 
Nor that eye e’er catch light : Of Muiertach Oge, 





But the flash of the storm. Our O'Sullivan Pear. 


It would appear that among the Irish peasantry, a custom 
prevailed at dances, and merry makings, in which a young man 
admiring one of the fair dancers, rose and, offering his glass 
to the object of his admiration, requested her to drink to him. 
After a considerable number of refusals, the offer was some- 
times accepted, and considered a favourable omen : allusion is 
made by Callanan to this custom in a choice piece of enthusi- 
astic poetry, which affords another convincing proof of the 
great and transcendant genius, which could so intimately 
identify itself with all the minute peculiarities of Irish life. 
The song bears the name of “The girl I love,” and runs 
thus :-— 


The girl I love is comely, straight, and tall ; 

Down her white neck her auburn tresses fall: 

Her dress is neat, her carriage light and free ;— 

Here's a health to that charming maid whoe’er she be! 


The rose’s blush but fades beside her cheek ; 

Her eyes are blue, her forehead pale and meek ; 

Her lips like cherries on a summer tree ;— 

Here’s a health to the charming maid whoe’er she be! 
When I goto the field no youth can lighter bound, 
And I freely pay when the cheerful jug goes round; 
The barrel is full: but its heart we soon shall see ;— 
Come, here’s to that charmiig maid whoe er she be ! 


Had I the wealth, that props the Saxon’s reign ; 

Or the diamond crown that decks the King of Spain, 
I'd yield them all if she kindly smiled on me ;— 
Here’s a health to the maid I love whoe’er she be! 


Five pounds of gold for each lock of her hair I'd pay, 

And five times five, for my love one hour each day ; 

ler voice is more sweet than the thrush on its own green tree ;— 
Then, my dear, may I drink a fond deep health to thee! 


What indeed has Callanan written, which does not bear 
the impress of elegance, elevated imagination, copious diction, 
and magical affinity with the very nature of our scenery, and 
the exact character of our people ? Our very hills and valleys, 
the former with their towering peaks and shadowy hues, in 
Which a dreamy and delicious gloom constitutes a mysterious 
charm ; the latter with their verdant and extensive meads, or 
heathy wastes which seem as though they were never trodden 
by human footsteps, appear through the diaphonous medium 
of this beautiful poetry, in such a way, as we have often ob- 
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served the leaves of an umbrageous tree, overhanging a pel- 
lucid stream, reflected ona enkn evening in its tranquil waters, 
The [rishman who reads the poetry of Callanan, must neces- 
sarily lay down the volume a more patriotic man; he must 
also of necessity feel himself incited to increased exertions for 
the furtherance of his country’s good. 

The thoughts contained in these lines which we now inse rt, 
we mnight almost fancy to hear escaping from the lips of some 
poor criminal, in unpremeditated discourse with himself: so 
natural are the reflections, and so apparently unstudied is the 
entire soliloquy. 

Ilow hard is my fortune At my bed foot decaying 

And vain my repining; My hurl-bat is lying; 

The strong rope of fate Through the boys of the village 

For this young neck is twining : My goal-balt is fiving; 

My strength is departed, My horse ‘mong the neighbours 

My cheeks sunk and sallow; Neglected may fallow ; 


While I languish in chains While I pine in my chains 
In the gaol of Clonmala.* In the gaol of Clonmala. 


} 
i 
! 
{ 


No boy of the village Next Sunday the patron* 
. Was ever yet milder ; At home will be keeping, 
I'd play witha child And the young active hurlers 


And my sport would be wilder ; 
I'd dance without tiring 

From morning ‘till even, 
And the goal-hall I'd strike 

le the lightning of Heaven. 


The fleld will be sweeping ; 
With the dance of fair maidens 

The evening they ll hallow, 
While this heart once so cay 

Shall be cold in Clonmala. 





* Clonmala, ie. the solitude of decett, | * Patron—lIrish Patruin,—a_ festive 
the Lrish name of Cloumeh gathering of the people on tented ground. 


We will wind up our comments on Callanan, with giving 
our readers an example of lis powers as a translator, and also 
an instance in the poem itself (which was written in Insh.) 
of the forcible expression, inasculine flow of thought, aud 
dramatic character of some of the old Insh manuscripts. 


THE LAMENT OF O’GNIVE. 


How dimn’d ts the glory that circled the Gael, 
Aud fall’ the high people of green Innisfail ;* 
The sword of the Saxon is red with their gore; 
And the mighty of nations is mighty no more} 


Like a bark on the ocean, long shattered and tost, 
On the land of your tathers at length you are lost; 
The hand of the spoiler is stretched on your plains, 
And you're doem'd from your cradles to bondage and chains. 


© where is the beauty that beam’d on thy brow ? 
Strong hand in the battle! how weak art thou now; 
Jhat heart is now broken that never would quail, 
And thy high songs are turned into weeping and wail. 





* Innisfail—the Island of destiny, one of the names of Ireland 
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Bright shades of our sires ! from your home in the skies 
1) sore not your sons with the scorn of your eyes! 


Proud spirit of Gollam* how red is thy cheek, 
For thy freemen are slaves, and thy mighty are weak ! 


O'Neilf of the Hostages: Con ¢ whose high name, 

On ahundred red battles has flouted to fame, 

Let the long grass still sigh undisturbed o'er thy sleep ; 
Arise not to shame us, awake not to weep. 


In thy broad wing of darkness enfold us, O night; 
Withhold, O bright sun, the reproach of thy light ; 
For freedom, or valour no more canst thou see, 

In the home of the Brave, in the isle of the Free, 


Affliction’s dark waters your spirits have bow’d, 

And oppression hath wrapped all your land in its shroud, 
Since first from the Brehon’s|! pure justice you stray’d, 
And bent to those laws the proud Saxon has made. 


We know not our country, so strange is her face ; 
Her sons once her glory are now her disgrace ; 
Gone, gone is the beauty of fair Innisfail, 

For the stranger now rules in the land of the Gael, 


Where, where are the woods that oft rung to your cheer, 
Where you waked the wild chace of the wolf and the deer? 
Can those dark heights with ramparts all frowning and riven, 
Be the hills where your forests wav'd brightly in Heaven? 


0 bondsmen of Egypt ! no Moses appears 

To light your dark steps thro’ this desert of tears; 
Degraded and lost ones, no Hector is nigh 

To lead you to freedom, or teach you to die! 


Francis Davis, commonly called the Belfast man, the last 
of those whom we have selected for notice, has decidedly 
very many claims on our admiration. Though he may 
not possess that deep spirit of meditation which belonged to 
Griffin and Callanan, and though some may consider that he 
has not that profound knowledge of, taste for, and capacity to 
treat in all the fulness of sustained narrative, the “grey old 
legends,” and historical land marks of Ireland, in the former 
of which they have shewn themselves such masters, and in the 
latter of which they have evinced such extraordinary instances 
of excelling talent, the indomitable spirit which he shews, the 
melodious nature of his verse, the felicitous turn of his ideas, 
and the rich, transcendentally rich fancy which sparkles so 
brilliantly through his every lay, adequately compensate us for 
any deficiency which may render him unequal to the others 
in particular attributes. Not that we would infer that his 
peculiar beauties are such as to place him on an equality with 
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' ree ar of Milesius the Spanish progenitor of the Irish O's and Mac’s. 
andan e Nine Hostages, the heroic Monarch of Ireland, in the fourth century— 

$en Can of the O'Neil family. 
tury: a C ee Con of the Hundred Fights, monarch of the Island in the second cen- 

valorous 4 2. 0 ghter ofa hundred battles, he was not the victor of a hundred fields ; 
rehons—The wen, King of Munster, compelled him to a division of the Kingdom. 
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the poets we have been rev lewing, but that we deduce from 
their existence, the author’s night to possess a respectable 
position among the leading poets of his country, Francis 
Davis is essentially a lyric poet, and one of a truly passionate 
and energetic order. His fiery ballads swell out into full 
toned magnificence, as when a master hand sweeps the diapason 
of an organ. His masic like that of Mozart combines volume, 
glorious harmony, variety, resistless impetuosity, and peerless 
grande ‘ur. He is not only * as full of spirit as the mouth of 
May,’ * he is also “gorgeous as the sun at midsummer.” — [is 
fancy is elevated, luxuriant, and bewitching: the fruits of his 
Muse are unexceptionably national, and in addition to all these 
excellencies, the bright spirit of independence crowns with a 
halo of undying light, the works of his triumphant genius, 
He, alone, of those to whom these pages refer, is still alive, 
and from his comparative youth, we have every reason to ex- 
pect that he will yet present his countrymen with gifts as 
brilliant as those he has already bestowed on them, and natu 
rally more characterized than their predecessors, by all those 
solid beauties which age alone can ripen. Long may he continue 
(is our earnest wish) to adorn our literature ‘by gems {from tlie 
casket of his radiant intellect, long may he continue to foster 
those generous impulses and noble principles which are alone 
the nursling seeds of liberty, and which when he tends and 
propagates thei, constitute one of the highest avocations of, 
and form one of the most exalted honors which can be con- 
ferred on man. 

Davis too, like those we have been considering, entered 
on the wide field of nationality: he, like many of those 
gifted men, whose genius shall never be forgotten, had thought 
that his talents and energies could not have been better em- 
ployed than in working for his country’s welfare. So, giving 
up all dreams of glory in another sphere, all ambition for 
literary distinction in contemplative abstract subjects, or in 
universal themes, which might be more pleasing to foreign 
ear, he set himself mght manfully to carry ‘out the great 
obje ct, which had patriotism for its motto. A cali weaver by 
trade, hard at work from morning until night, in earning his 
bre ad he still continued to snatch a moment a Fi rete to 
devote to his darling occupation. But indeed D: wis does not 
confine himself merely to patriotic subjects : well does he know 
the art, to “ make the tears of syupathy to tlow.’ ”  Power- 
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fally can he touch the tender chords 1m our hearts, which melt 
us to compassion, OF chill us to despair. He affords us suffi- 
cient instances of that wonderful ability, which can realize the 

onized incurable state of the human breast, which forbids all 
consolation, renders useless all attempts to assuage its in- 
tensity, and feeds with a sullen eagerness on the object of its 

‘ef. In evidence we shall lav before the reader, a graphic 
illustration of this species of poetical creation, which merely to 
peruse is to behold the greatness of its high dramatic merit. 


A MOTHER'S LAMENT. I see the blackness of my soul, 
Where all looked bright before : 
They tell me that I should not weep My homely hearth, the willow seat, 
When Heaven calls its own ; The waves before my door ; 
Ah, think they that a mother’s heart I see my babes steal round my knee, 
Is but a living stone ? Half weeping, half in shame : 
They tell me that my constant tears And hang their heads, and whisper low, 
Will waste the mother’s cheek ; When breathing sister's name: 
Ah, know they not were these to cease And then my wandering fancy wings 
The mother's heart would break ? Some shadow by my door : 
When 0 er my soul there hangs a cloud, I start, I shriek—oh no! oh no! 
With no redeeming ray, My Lizzie comes no more. 
Will Heaven blame me if I try Oh no! oh no! 
To weep that cloud away ? My lamb of snow, 
Sweet Saviour, dear, There’s glory round your brow ; 
Look down, and tear And broad and bright 
Her shadow from my view ; With holy light, 
Or take—oh, take, Are all your play-grounds now! 
For merey’s sake, 
The mother to thee too. 
Here, many a holy hour I've sat, I look upon the flowery mounds 
When none but God did see; Her snowy hands did make ; 
And on this heaving heart, my bird, I kneel, and bless the dying flowers, 
My beauty, pillowed thee ; And kiss them for her sake ; 





And oft as drops the fuschia bell 
Beneath my scalding tear, 

The phantom-echo of her voice, 
Mounts, laughing on my ear! 
Then can you blame a mother’s hands, 
For twining through her hair, 

When all within that mother's heart 


And wept in pride of soul, and looked 
O'er thee and future years ; 
And kissed each dimple till it shone 
A little well of tears ; 
Or soothed, and made thy wordless mirth 
_ In infant chuckling rise, 
Till all my joyful spirit reeled 


In frenzy through my eyes. Is boiling in despair? 
My babe, my dove! That eye, that cheek— 
_ Oh, father above, Speak, Heaven! speak ! 
What now of coming years ? She's not a putrid cod; 
She's thine, she’s thine! My child, my child, 
But what are mine? Thy mother’s wild: 
Her green grave, and these tears ! Forgive me, oh my God! 





Like every one deserving the name of a Poet, Francis 
Davis can nourish in his inmost heart the most sensitive feel- 
ings of Love, can conjure up before his mind the most golden 
imaginings of a lover’s bliss, aud can express with nature’s 
most graphic power, the spiritualized sentiments which are 
akin to the tender passion. It would not be perhaps al- 
together just to compare him in this particular to those whose 
works have occupied the preceding pages, as they have been so 


Ciinent in inditing love songs, that they are as remarkable 
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for exeellence'in this branch of the poetic art, as they are in 
any of its others. However, that all votaries of Venus wil) 
willingly concede to him a respectable share of admiration for 
his accomplishments as an amatory minstrel, will not be 
doubted by the reader of the lines that follow.— 








MY BETROTHED. 






Oh, come my betrothed, to thine anxious bride, 

Too long have they ke pt thee from my side! 

Sure I sought thee by mountain and mead, asthore ! 

And I watched and I wept till my heart was sore, 
While the false to the false did say : 

We will lead her away by the mound and the rath, 

And we'll nourish her heart in its worse than death, 

Till her tears shall have traced a pearly path, 

For the work of a future day. 













































Ah, little they knew what their guile could do! 

Tt has won me a host of the stern and true, 

Who have sworn by the eye of the yellow sun 

That my home is their hearts till thy hand be won: 
And they've gathered my tears and sighs; 

And they've woven them into a cloudy frown, 

That shall gird my brow like an ebony crown, 

Till these feet in my wrath shall have trampled down 
All, all that betwixt us rise. 


Then come, my betrothed, to thine anxious bride, 

Thou art dear to my breast as my heart's red tide, 

And a wonder it is you tarry so long, 

And your soul so proud. and your arm so strong, 
And your limb without a chain; 

And your f-et in their flight like the midnight wind, 

When he bahs at the flash that he leaves behind ; 

And your heart so warm, and your look so kind— 
Oh, come to my breast again ! 


aaa 





Oh my dearest has eyes like the noontide sun ; 
So bright, that my own dare scarce look on: 
it And the clouds of a thousand years gone by, 
a Brought back, and again on the clouded sky, 
i Heaped haughtily pile o'er pile ; 
Then all in a boundless blaze outspread, 
| Rent, shaken, and tossed o'er their flaming bed, 
Tt Till each heart by the light of the heavens was read, 
i Were as nought to his softest smile! 


And to hear my love in his wild mirth sing 

To the flap of the battle-god's flery wing! 

How his chorus shrieks through the iron tones 
Of crashing towers and creaking thrones, 

And the crumbling of bastions strong! 
Yet, sweet to my ear as the sigh that slips 
From the nervous dance of a maiden's lips, 
When the eye first wanes in its love eclipse, 

Is his soul-creating song! 


Then come, my betrothed, to thine anxious bride! 
Thou hast tarried too long, but I may not chide ; 
For the prop and the hope of my home thou art, 
Ay, the vein that suckles my growing heart: 

| Oh, I'd frown on the world for thee: 

And it is not a dull, cold, soulless clod, 

} With a lip in the dust at a tyrant’s nod, 

: Unworthy one glance of the patriot's god, 

That you ever shall findin me! 


In the true spirit of literature, which never permits the ¢ 
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of political acerbity to interfere with our appreciation of that 
which. is beautiful, and apparently the warm outpouring of the 
heart, we must needs (whatever our creed or principles may be,) 
divest ourselves of all prejudices, if we wish to form an estimate 
of the worth of the fiery poems of Francis Davis. Let us_re- 

ard them in the light of compositions created for a certain end, 
an end which by every appearance the author considered a cor- 
rect aud honest one, and which, if it fell short of being so, was 
more occasioned by the want of clear-sightedness on lis part, 
than by any other cause. Those narrowing influences which 
have, alas, too often regulated the taste, or distaste of many, for 
cotemporary literature, cannot be indulged in, with any sem- 
blance either of reason, becoming feeling, or common Justice, 
and we are as much bound to admire the literary beauties 
(provided they are unstained by vicious thoughts,) of the poet 
whose volume was brought out yesterday, with mayhap the ap- 
proving stamp of some sect obnoxious to the generality of 
readers, merely because they profess different religious princi- 
ples, as we are to admire the artistic beauties and sublimities 
of the ancient writers. Convinced that none of our readers 
will peruse any of the following patriotic ballads in any other 
than a generous, and impartial spirit, we will now offer them 
a specimen worthy their attention— 


ON AGAIN. Then on again, 


And so the would-be storm is past A chain's a chain, 
And truemen have outlived it : And though a king should make it, 


Can truth be bowed by falsehood’s blast, ses ‘ parte “saa 
They're slaves who e’er believed it : Wh om - he y , break it 

Let cravens crawl and adders hiss, ee 
And foes look on delighted ! 

To one and all our answer's this, 


We're wronged and must be righted. And while ye guard against the shoals 
Then on again, That hide each past endeavour, 
A chain's a chain, Give freemen's tongues to truemen’s souls, 
And though a king should make it, Or damn the terms for ever : 
Be this our creed, Let baseness wander through the dark, 
A slave indeed And hug its own restriction, 
Is he who dare not break it. | But, oh! be ours the guiding spark ! 
‘Tis not in slander’s poisonous lips | Preduced Dy wescal sxicpon : 
Th he Le the patriot’s ardour ; Hawn in’ gn 
eir blight may r + chain $s @ ch . 
But not iivavens tseoraaten™™ men And though a king should make it, 
For he who feels his country’s dole, Be this our creed, 
By nought can be confounded, A slave indeed 


ut onward sweeps his fearless soul, Is he who dare not break it. 
Though death be walking round it: 





Davis is a “facile princeps” in his choice and manage- 
ment of metre, that truant and rebellious offspring of the Muse, 
Which it requires so much carefulness to keep in anything 
like order. With inimitable taste he selec:s a light and easy 
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flowing measure to suit his ingenious and fancy-clad thoughts, 
and blending with admirable skill, the art of the scholar “with 
the active imaginings of the poet, he weaves, as we shall now 
behold, a brilliant woof of Poesy, remarkable for its rich co- 
louring, and epigrammatic point.— 


FOUR ON THE STEM. And now that our elves and their castles 


of ether 
Oh. who has not heard of the mystical (Since Erin and knowledge were talking 
power, together) 7 
Which lives in that sweet little emerald | Have changed into goblins of sabre and 
flower, feather, 
So rare in the valley, so prized inthe bower, | The four-in-one-flower shall reason con- 
Our dear little, rare little, eye-opening gem? | demn ? 
So beaming, so teeming Oh no, men! for foemen 
With beauty and wonder, And malice and knavery, 
When magic and logic Slipped round us, and bound us 
Are sporting their thander ; In darkness and slavery, 
And riving and driving Then led us and bled us, 
Your senses asunder: In spite of our bravery, 
Oh, seek ye a shamrock with four on the | For this—we could number but three on 
stem ! | the stem! 


When wizards were charming, with mysti- . Then hail to the union of spirits and 


cal bothers, flowers 
The eyes and the ears of our elf-fearing The past to the foe, but the future be 
mothers, ours ; 
It winged each delusion, or so said our, For Ulster has found in her own blooming 
fathers, bowers, 
And why should their children its powers The gay golden leaf that completed the 
condemn ? gem. 
Then up with if, step with it, Then up with it, step with it, 
Up with it merrily ; Up with it merrily ; 
Roses and posics Forward! from norward 
Are drooping so drearily ; And southward come cheerily ; 
Lying and dying, Munster and Leinster, 
And Erin so cheerily, And Connaught unwearily, 
Mocking delusion with four on the stem! Tell Erin's foes she has four on the stem! 


We are compelled ve ry reluctantly to pass over great num- 
bers of the beautiful pieces of poetry with which the volume 
before us abounds. ‘They who wish to fathom the bright 
depths of Davis’s fancy must read for themselves ; we cannot 
do more than exhibit a few brilliants from the inexhaustible 
mine of his prolific and sparkling genius. The following lines 
are typical of almost oriental, imaginative opulence.— 
3ut the breeze of bracing freshness, 


That my fevered frame did seek, 
In an icy odour only, 


DREAM OF A WANDERER. 


I looked upon the ocean, 
And I looked upon the strand ; | Wantoned o’er my wasted check. 
I looked upon the heaven And I found me, 
That o’erhung the stranger's land: As around me 
But the brilliant blue was wanting, | Rung the elemental roar, 
And the robe of many dyes, Heart stricken 


That each sea-sprung vale displayeth And forsaken, 

Where my native mountains rise. On a sterile, stranger shore. 
And the waves, like warlike spirits, | 

In their darkly-glistening shrouds, 


Rose and flung their silvery helmets 
In the pathway of the clouds : 
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angel hovered How I leaped upon those monntains! 
ri + aeat darkly-writhing main, | __ How I gazed upon that sky ! 
And on dreamy pinions bore me | Till my very spirit revelled 
To my native isle again Through a gal iXy of joy: 
Oh. the sweetness and the brightness But the beauteous vision’s fading 
Of her meadows and her rills, To a scene of darker hue ; 
And the rainbow tinge of beauty And un ocean strand of strangers 
That was sleeping on her hills, Bursts again upon my Vv iew ; 
As the rosy lip of morning, And the mountain billows marshalled 
In the ripeness of its sheen, In their merry might advance: 
Burst, and rolled a golden current How I trembled as they gambolled 
O’er the glistening glancing green, In their fearful foamy dance, 
Where the little shamrock shaded What tears of burning bitterness! 
Stem and leaf from human sight, What frenzied words I spoke! 
Underneath the hoary crystal My home—my home, ah heaven | 
Of a chastened autumn night : And thus weeping, I awoke. 
While the breezes But I found me, 
Wooed the daisies, As around me 
With a heaven in their tone; Waved the tawny autumn’s pride, 
And the fountains *Mid the pleasures, 
On the mountains Yea, the treasures 
All in ruddied silver shone. Of my native Lagan side! 


There are very few of the present day, who have more right 
to our consideration as poets of fancy, than the subject of our 
present comments. ‘There is a richness about him which 
seems almost interminable: a charming command of the 
most delicious images, combined with a marvellous power of 
presenting them in the most attractive form. Davis indeed 
would be the very man, we should now be inclined to consider 
competent to take up our old traditions, and to do them the 
justice they deserve: his brilliant fancy is just suited to a 
description of the fairy dance,the wily tricks of the Leprechaun, 
or the fantastic pranks of the Phooka. Would that words of 
ours could induce him to carry out an undertaking so suited 
to his genius: he would be well rewarded for it, in reflecting 
upon what he would have done for his country, whose history 
would thus receive new life, and, whose children would thus be 
furnished with new incentives to national exertion. We can- 
hot relrain from giving another example of this species of 
poetry in corroboration of our views.— 


THE FAIRY SERENADE, And broad are the lawns of your airy fairy 
; king: 
Bis me : awake thee! my pretty fairy | And we'll o’er them glide on the watery 
: win 
See, pov ind blue and the grass is green, Of a ave sick maiden’s sigh. 
pe oe of the east is gone; And thy crown I']l plume 
Hie it lue sky weeps With the golden bloom 
On his e red Benes sleeps Of the blue-robed violet’s eye ; 
ag golden throne : And we'll fill our glass 
Out he 4 emer spreads From a blade of grass, 

Ata te aa y threads, . And we'll drink to its emerald dye; 
Bass ne meen tips Slieveban ; While we dance those springs 
toi tem é while The young daisy sings, 

Or the glance y smile, When she’s kissed by the twilight fly. 
Oh’ the of a dying fawn. Oh the gay green bower, 

Ani thee, L sting bower, And the grey eve hour, 
wilight hour When the dew-lamps round us lie! 





re the sky puts its star. bloom on! 
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And I'll show thee the mortal’s world, my 


queen, 
With its dim, and its dark, and the gulfs 
between, 
And its wringing wrongs and care ; 
Oh, ‘tis full of guile 
As the wanton’'s smile, 
And as cold as the miser's prayer! 
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And it seems at most 
But a desert coast, 
Save a few buds wondrous fair, 
That the minstrel child 
Rears on the wild, 
With that cold-eyed world to share. 
Then ours be the bower, 
And the twilight hour, 
And no ice-eyed mortals there ! 


In order that our readers may not forget that Davis has an 
additional attribute for which he has justly earned as much 
celebrity, as for excellence in any other, namely, a resistless 
spirit of independence, which sweeps all low animosities and 
petty cavillings before it, as a strong spring tide carries off 
the weed which it tears from the rocks, we should not finish 
ourremarks without giving room for the following ardent 


ejaculations. — 


WISHES AND WISHERS. 


Oh! know ye the wish of the true, the true! 
Oh, know ye the wish of the trne ? 
"Tis to see the slave's hand 
Whirling liberty’s brand, 
As its toil-nurtured muscles could do, 
And the wide world’s oppressors in view: 
God ripen that wish of the true! 


Then hurrah for that wish of the true, the 
true! 
Harrah for that wish of the true; 
And another hurrah 
For the fast coming day, 
When the many shall preach to the few, 
lrom a gospel as pure as the dew 


| 





Then hurrah for that wish of the proud, the 
proud ! 

I{urrah for that wish of the proud, 

And a sweeping hurrah 

For the clash, tlash, and neigh, 
Where young liberty leaps from the cloud 
That curls blue o’er her enemy's shroud - 
Oh! the world for that wish of the proud! 


Oh! know ye the wish of the brave, the 
brave ! 
Oh, know ye the wish of the brave ? 
‘Tis to toss out a lance, 
For the glory of France, 
And to dance upon tyranny’s crave, 


| Wheresoe’er its black banner may wave 


Oh! know ye the wish of the proud, the | 


proud! 
Oh, know ye the wish of the proud ? 
‘Tis to empty their veins, 
‘Mid the crashing of chains, 
Aye, the veins of their heart, if allowed, 





So the neck of oppression he bowed : 
What a holy wish that of the proud ! 


Oh! there's hope in that wish of the true! | 0d strengthen that wish of the brave ! 


Then hurrah for that wish of the brave, the 
brave ! 

Hurrah for that wish of the brave, 

And hurrah for the hand, 

And the casque-cleaving brand, 
That the rights of a nation can save, 
Or redeem by its world lighting wave— 
Heaven bless the broad brand of the brave! 


Though few, there are men amongst us who devote them- 
selves to the cultivation of poetry ; men whose vigorous intellects, 
luxuriant imaginations, and strong love of the beautiful in 
nature entitle them to be considered promising votaries of the 


Inuse, 


tion of their country’s literature, 


Kven these few might effect much for the reconstruc- 


How much could they not 


accomplish towards the illustration of their enchanting legends? 
Surely they do not require to be reminded what more exalted 
honor they might derive from elucidating the hidden traditions 
of Ireland, in language suited to such interesting and eminent|y 


poetical subjects, than from adorning foreign scenery, and 
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foreign themes, with the jewels which would ornament, with 
far better grace, an altar dedicated to the encouragement of 
native talent, and the preservation of native story? Are we 
never to break the degrading spell which compels us to profess 
such admiration for, and to exhibit so much infatuated delight, 
in that which belongs not to us by any of the connecting 
links’ of sympathy, kindred, or natural association, and neces- 
sitatés as, in like manner, to treat with withering indifference, 
all those appealing objects, principles, and inestimable truths, 
which should fire the hearts of a people, with a flame un- 
quenchable in itself, and irresistible in the results its active 
intensity would accomplish ? What do we admire in the 
people of other countries, which we will not find, by careful 
and impartial investigation, either to have been possessed by 
our noble and chivalrous ancestors, or to be in our own power 
to possess if we ardently desired to enjoy it? Would to 
heaven that that silly pride, which hitherto has confined itself 
to matters of a génealogical character, would transmit itself 
from the weak attributes of our intellect to its stronger cha- 
racteristics! How happy we should be, could we feel the ful- 
ness of our degradation with the sensitiveness of pride, and 
use the same pride as a powerful lever, to raise us from the 
depths of the disgraceful slough in which we have been wal- 
lowing! Would that the wand of some beneficent Prospero, 
could remove the causes of our incapacity to achieve any 
practical benefit of a literary kind! Such men as Ferguson, 
and Mae Carthy, have worked some deep shafts in the prolific 
mine of Irish tradition, and the ore they have turned up has 
been amply sufficient to prove to them, how richly it has been 
impregnated with the elements of invaluable mental coin, and 
how charmingly it has been coloured with the splendor of 
native fancy, and the more enduring brightness of national 
virtue, veneration, atid wari genuine feeling, the legitimate 
ollspring of the heart. Their own experience must have taught 
them the unexampled beauty of the tales which abound among 
our people, the curious and sweetly romantic garb in which 
they are arrayed, the sad, yet bewitching tone which prevails 
throughout them, in which we can almost fancy we detect the 
melancholy keen, which ever accompanies the funerals of the 
country people in the West, and South of Ireland; the unac- 
countable suddenness with which a change is made, from pas- 
sages of percep unappeasable woe, to passages of irresistible 
D 
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mirth, the depth of allusion, and of sentiment, the fierce ani 
withering denunciation, the sweet angelic benison breathed jn 
strains of heavenly tenderness, the stormy anger of revenge, 
the delicious, and melting calm of peaceful serenity, all, all 
must have been seen, felt, and thoroughly understood by those 
to whom we have referred. : 

It is hardly possible to conceive that these poets cannot 
have had the penetration to observe, that genius allied to such 
scenes, and sucha history as ours must have been wonderfully 
heightened in appearance, and displayed to much more cou- 
siderable advantage, than that which is associated with com- 
moner and less interesting subjects. He must, indeed, possess 
much less than the ordinary power of observation, who cannot 
see at a glance what an inexhaustible fund of poctical materials 
are supplied in, for instance, such districts as the Killarney 
Lakes, with their numberless legends, and old castles, and 
dreamy solitudes ; or Glengariff, with its historic character, and 
the matchless grandeur of its scenery; the Northern Coast, 
with its gigantic boldness, and its tales of Goethe-like cha- 
racter ; the mountain fastnesses of Connemara, with their Fays 
and Banshees ; or the magnificent scenery of Clew Bay, with 
its numerous islands, and monarch mountain of Croagh Patrick. 
It is not possible, we say, that there are any to be found who 
having heard and read from their earliest youth, of the glories 
of our ancestors both at home and abroad, of the magnanimous 
deeds of heroism for which they have been distinguished, their 
noble simplicity, princely generosity, and chivalrousintrepidity ; 
having pondered, (and pondered all must at one time or ano- 
ther,) on the enviable state of refined civilization and eminent 
learning for which Ireland was remarkable in the earlier stages 
of its history; having dwelt with pride on all ¢ha¢ learning, 
and ¢hat civilization have done, not alone for the glory and 
the advancement of Ireland, but also for the enlightenment of 
the world, would not burn with ardor to take a part in 
illustrating the fame of that country, in whose name so much 
that is glorious, and holy is enshrined. 

Ireland wants a poet ; it has given birth to men whose poctic 
genius will never be forgotten, but it has not, as yet, seen its 
poet in the true sense of the word. Moore cannot be honoured 
with the name : his melodies, no doubt, illustrate some of the 
most beautiful parts of our history ; the music is national, and 
includes the choicest snatches of native song; the words are 
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charming, pathetic, melting, all true ; but the sentiments,though 
sometimes purely Irish, are not generally so strong in this 

iliarity, as to entitle them to the name of Irish sentiment, 
for to say that Moore’s poetry typifies the heart of our country, 
would be to say that it elucidates, and reflects the every light 
and shadow of that sentiment ; this, decidedly, it has not done, 
and for this excellent reason, that it was not written in the 
language of Irish expression. However, even if Moore had 
thus written, it would not have sufficed to render him worthy 
of such a coronal as that of Ireland’s poet. He should have 
shadowed forth all the peculiarities of Irish character ; its strong 
buoyant hope, as well as its plaintive sorrow; the vigor and 
comprehensiveness of its designs as well as the careless humour 
which it exhibits ; its manly aspirations, as well as its amatory 
sighs ; its lusty broad-hearteduess, as well as its sensitive deli- 
cacy; each and all of those should be pourtrayed, and every 
other attribute which may belong to it, by the bard who would 
wish to wear such a noble crown. And more than this, Ireland 
with its varied scenes of sublime and awful grandeur, and its 
delicious landscapes of heavenly repose, its hills, and vales, 
and woods, and waters, should all be mirrored in the pages of 
such a poet, as on a clear sunny day we behold the heavens 
and the shores reflected in the quiet sea. When this is done, 
and not until then, Ireland will have a poet, and its people a 
perenmial spring, from which blessed draughts of inspiration, 
and improving truth, may at all times be taken. 

N. J. G. 














Ant. IL—THE VALUATION OF IRELAND. 


1. 15 and 16 Vic., Cap. 68. An Act to amend the Laws y»- 
lating to the Valuation of rateable property in Treland. 

2. A Bill, as amended in Committee, for the Valuation of lands 
and heritages in Scotland. ; 

3. Civil Service Gazette. Wondon: September 29th, 1855. 
. Instructions to the Valuators and Surveyors appointeld 
under the 15 and 16 Jice., Cup. 63, for the uniform Valuu- 
tion of lands and tene aaile Lu Ireland, by Richard Griffith, 
Esq., LL.D, PRS LY, MRLA, PGS LDL. & D. 


It would be folly to presume that in the space here allotted 
to us, we could fully discuss a subject of so momentous a nature 
and of such public importance, and one so truly worthy of the 
serious attention of the community,as the ‘ Ze General Valua- 
tion of Ireland.” We term it general, for all other systems 
of Valuation have been superseded by it, and we may term it 
just, because it 1s based on such principles of justice and equity 
that the wealthy nobleman and struggling farmer are treated 
alike in the administration of the laws laid down for the guid- 
ance of those appointed to value their holdings. It is _need- 
less for us to state, that up to 1826 when the first Bill was 
passed for the umform valuation of property in Lreland, com- 
monly called the “ Townland Valuation,” the greatest partiality 
and injustice prevailed in the country as regards the levying 
of taxes, and in very many cases it Is a we known fact, that 
the poor man paid for the rich, ‘This injustice at le ‘noth 
became so glaring that the legislature could no longer look 
on as passive observers, and so the passing of an act to re- 
medy the existing evil became irresistible. Ln fact, it was 
owing to this glaring inequality of taxation that we are in- 
debted for having such admirable ordnance maps ofthe country; 
without such no pe rand accurately detailed valuation could 
be effected. The Valuation act was, therefore, passed with a 
view to have the “ valuation of the lands of Ireland made on 
a uniform principle which would be proportionate to a scale 
of prices for agricultural produce, so as to insure that the 
relative value of the land within any county though ascert: ained 
at different periods ; and also, that the value of the lands of 
different and distant counties, though ascertained at different 
aud distant periods, should be the same.” 
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To effect this object difliculties of no ordinary character 
should first be removed, and to remove these difficulties, and 
establisli, as far as practicable, a uniform system, the follow- 
ing scale of prices of agricultural produce has been agreed on 
by the legislature as a standard, according to which the tene- 
ment valuation is at present being made :— 

Per Barrel. : ; 

sd. ( Wheat at the general average price of seven shillings 

18. 9 < and six pence per hundred weight, of one hundred 
and twelve pounds. 


Oats at the general average price of four shillings 
8 6 < and ten pence per hundred weight, of one hundred 
and twelve pounds. 
Barley at the general average price of five shillings 
ll 0 4 and six pence per hundred weight, of one hundred 
and twelve pounds. 
Per Stone. ; ; ; 
Flax at the general average price of forty-nine shill- 
6, 2 < ings per hundred weight, of one hundred and 
twelve pounds, 
Per firkin of 
671ds. nett. 


mgs and four pence per hundred weight, of one 


Butter at the general average price of six/y-five shill- 
$9 1 
hundred and twelve pounds. 


Price for live 
weight.* 


23 8 4 ings and six pence per hundred weight, of one hun- 
dred and twelve pounds. 

Mutton at the general average price of forty-one 
shillings per hundred weight, of one hundred and 
twelve pounds, 

Pork at the general average price of thirty-two shill- 
*S 7 4 ings per hundred weight, of one hundred and twelve 

pounds, 


fi at the general average price of thirty-five shil/- 
7 4 


Those of our readers who are acquainted with the Insh 
markets, cannot fail to perceive the justice and fair play shewn 
to the agriculturist in basing the valuation of lands on the 
standard here given which we copy from the “ Book of Instruc- 
tons” for valuators and surveyors employed on the General 


ete 
Settee J 








* The current M 
to the meat 


arket prices usually quoted are understouod to relate 
alone; butchers’ profits consist in the value of the offal. 
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Valuation of the country ; as this work is not to be purchased 
we shall occasionally submit for the information of our readers 
some valuable extracts from it, which must be of the utmost 
importance to those possessing property in Ireland. The 
valuation of house property is based on a principle equally just 
as that of the lands, a principle productive of gratifying results, 
and the very signal success which, up to the present, has 
attended the efforts of the gentleman selected by the legislature 
for the accomplishment of so onerous, and so arduous a task 
as the valuation of a country, whose people are ever ready to 
cry out against the acts of any public man who cannot satisfy 
them as to the justice and impartiality of his conduct, and at 
the same time convince them that his only object is to promote 
the welfare of all classes of the community. How far Dr. 
Griffith has succeeded in this will appear by what we shall now 
proceed to submit to the reader. The value of every house 
or building must be first estimated by an experienced and 
competent valuator before any valuation can become the base 
of taxation, and to do this the valuator must be guided by the 
following circumstances, viz. :—“ The rent for which one year 
with another the same might in its actual state be reasonadly 
expected to let from year to year; the probable average 
annual cost of repairs, Insurance and other expenses (if any) 
necessary to maintain the hereditament in its aetual state, and 
all rates, taxes, and public charges, if any, (except tithe rent- 
charge) being paid by the tenant. 

The equity of such principles must be acknowledged by all, 
and that such has been fully and impartially carried out, the 
owners of house property in the various parts of Ireland have, 
we may say, unanimously borne testimony, from time to time, 
by the comparatively few appeals made against the valuation 
of tenements or holdings completed up to the present time. 

It must be observed that we are not now speaking of the 
valuation of property made under the old Act passed in 1526, 
which must be admitted to have been defective, and while it 
was carried out at a greater expense to the country than the 
present or Tenement Act, it failed in affording to the rate- 
payers of the country or to the State, that amount ol 
satisfaction which was so anxiously expected. Until the 
'‘'enement Act was passed the country had to bear the 
expenses of two valuations, viz. The ‘Townland and Poor 
Law; the one, so far as it went was good, but the other was 
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darried on in a manner most discreditable, partial and unjust. 
And we have not the slightest fear of this assertion being con- 
tradicted. Poor Law Guardians were vested with the power of 
appointing Valuators and Applotters, in the different Unions, 
and the result was that when their own properties and those of 
their friends came to be valued under the present Act it was 
found to be in many instances from 30 to 40 per cent below its 
real and relative value; so instead of a relative valuation existing 
in many Unions, the contrary was the case, and as it happens in 
all cases when the poor man’s rights remain undefended, he 
comes off second best, and in this case he was od/iged to sub- 
mit to excessive valuation, that his richer and more influential 
neighbours might be favoured with what ¢hey considered a 
fair valuation. The instances of this nature that have come 
under our observation are too numerous for insertion even if 
space or time permitted, but let it be sufficient to inform our 
readers that the injustice which was heretofore shewn to the 
poor and struggling man, is now remedied and should a 
shadow of doubt exist on his part that he has not been fairly 
dealt with, his appeal is entertained and considered with the 
same degree of justice and impartiality, as that of the most 
wealthy and opulent lord in the land. 

The valuation of houses and lands, as our readers are aware, 
only form a portion of the great undertaking now engaging 
our attention, for we have yet to speak of the system adopted 
in valuing Canals, Railroads, Mines, Mills, and Fisheries, 
aud which present perhaps still greater difficulties to the 
valuator, than the other kinds of property already mentioned, 
and on which we shall in a future part of our paper make 
some observations. 

Before entering further upon the subject, we would have 
our readers to remember that the whole weight and responsi- 
bility of the valuation of Ireland, has devolved from its com- 
mencement, upon one gentleman, a task that all must admit 
who give the subject any thing like a serious consideration, 
is replete with many complex and aggravating circumstances, 
which require more than ordinary experience, forethought and 
prudence to deal with them, so as to give even a tolerable 
amount of satisfaction to the public, and and it is only award- 
mg to Dr. Griffith the praise and credit that are due to him, 
to say, that never was an undertaking in this country carried 
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ou with a greater amount of ability, energy, and zeal, than he has 
evinced in conducting the valuation of treland. he diffiey)- 
ties that naturally presented themselves were manifold, but 
haye been overcome with almost incredible success. 20,158,217 
acres of land were to be valued, anda relative valuation main- 
tained throughont every townland and tenement in Lreland, and 
in such amanner that the interest of all parties might be fairly 
consulted and general satisfaction given, ‘To do this, he should 
be first acquainted with the chemical composition of the soil, the 
climate that influenced it, the proximity of the lands to the 
sea and Market Towns, the annual produce it yielded, and the 
price that that produce brought on an average for a certam 
number of years. In fine, he had to become acquainted with 
every circumstance by which property was affected before he 
could submit to the public a valuation that was to become 
the basis of taxation. That he made hunself acquainted with 
all here stated, is manifested in the little work got up by him 
for the instruction of those employed as valuators under lum, 
who in determing the value of land, must show that its 
geological and geographical positions have been duly considered 
by them, at least so far as may be necessary, to develope the 
natural and relative powers of the soil. To enable them the 
better to do this, each is provided with a geological map, and 
for the character of this map itis only necessary for us to say 
that it is got up by the “ Patriarch of Geological Svience,” 
an appellation recently, aud we need not say deservedly applied 
to the Commissioner. His standing as a geologist needs ho 
comment from us, his fame as such has long since bee! 
acknowleged wherever the science of geology formed the 
subject of debate. Speaking of the Map in question he says— 
‘** By reference to the annexed Geological Map of Treland, it will be 
seen, that the mountain soils are referable generally, to the granite, 
schistose rocks, and sandstone. 
The fertility of soil isto some extent dependent on the proportions 
which exist between the component minerals of the rock from which 
it may have been formed, thus, granite in which felspar 1s In excess, 
when disintegrated, usually forms a deep and easily improved soil, 
whilst that in which it is deficient will be comparatively unproduc- 
tive. The detritus of mica slate, and the schistose rocks, usually 
form moderately. friable soils, applicable to tillage abd pasture. 
Soils derived from sandstone are generally poor. 
The most productive lands in Ireland, are situate in the earboni- 
ferous limestone plain, which, as shown on the Geological Map, 
occupies nearly two-thirds of this country, but, when toe the natur- 
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ally fertile calcareous soils of this great district, foreign natters are 
added, derived from the disintegration of granitic and trappean ig- 
neous rocks, as Well as from mica slate, clay slate, and other sedi- 
mentary rocks, soils of an unusually fertile character are produced. 
Thus, the proverbially rich soil of the Golden Vale, situate in the 
limestone district extending between Limerick and Tipperary, is the 
result of the intermixture of disintegrated trap, derived from the 
numerous. igneous protrusions which are dispersed through that dis- 
trict with the calcareous soil of the valley. Thesite of these trap- 
ean hills is represented on the Geological Map, by a dark red tint. 
Lands of superior fertility frequently occur near the contacts of 
the upper series of the carboniferous limestone, and the shales of 
the millstone, grit or lower coal series; important examples of this 
kind will be found in the valley of the rivers Barrow and Nore, 
extending from Stradbally in the Queen’s County, by Carlow, to 
Kilkenny, &c., also under similar circumstances, along the north- 
eastern boundary of the millstone grit district of the County of 
Clare, extending from the sea coast at Doolin, by Kilfenora, towards 
* * 


Corrofin. ° ? Ms ¥ ° 
PY * * * * * * * * 


The stratification of the third, or calp series, consists of alterna- 
tions of dark gray shale and dark gray impure argillo siliceous 
limestone. The soil arising from the disintegration of these rocks, 
is usually cold, sour, and unsuited to cereal crops, but in many dis- 
tricts in which the soil is naturally dry, or which have been drained 
and laid down for pasture, this soil produces naturally, superior 
feeding grasses, particularly the cocksfoot grass. 

These pastures are found annually to improve in quality, and in 
consequence, are rarely broken up; such Jands are esteemed to be 
the best for fattening heavy beasts. 

Extensive tracts, consisting chiefly of these valuable pastuges, 
occur in the district which extends westward from the east of the 
County Dublin, by Trimand Athboy, in the County of Meath, and 
Castletowndelvin and Mullingar, in the County of Westmeath, 
to Edgeworthstown, &c., in the County of Longford, (see Geolog- 
ical Map.) 

Fertile pasture lands, of similar quality, occur likewise in the 
calp district of the County of Galway, extending westward from 
Eyrecourt by Ballydonnellan, towards Athenry. 

he fourth series, or the upper limestone, distinguished by the 
dark blue color on the Map, also produces admirable sheep pasture, 
and in some localities, superior feeding grounds for heavy cattle ; like 
the lower limestone, the soil of the upper series when well tilled, is 
capable of producing every variety of cereal and green crop. 

It is of the utmost importance, that the valuator should carefully 
male lage composition of the soil in each case, and a 
in this res 7 eological Map will frequently assist his Judgment 

's respect, the relative positions of the subjacent rocks having 
bt epee bya sectional and fossiliferous evidence. He 
of the soi] carefully observe the changes in the quality and fertility 

‘oul, near to the boundaries of different rock formations, and 
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he should expect and look for sudden transitions from cold, sterile 
clayey soils, as inthe millstone grit districts, into the rich unctuous 
loams of the adjoining limestone districts, which usually commence 
close to the line of boundary, and similar rapid chanves will be ob- 
served from barrenness to fertility along the boundaries of our 
granite, trap, and schistose districts, and likewise on the border of 
our schistose and limestone districts, the principle being that 
every ore in the composition of the subjacent rock tends to an 
alteration, beneficial or otherwise in the quality of the subsoil and 
also of the active soil.” 


We should consider ourselves as intruding upon the 
attention of our readers by giving those extracts, did we not 
bear in mind the great interest that must necessarily be taken 
in anything bordering upon the nature of soil in a country 
like Ireland, where Agriculture forms the staple support of her 
inhabitants. This being the case, the following may be found 
to be of some advantage to those employed in Agricultural 
pursuits, especially as they are the results of the experience 
of agriculturists of the highest character. 


The nature of Indigenous plants should be observed, as they may 
sometimes assist to indicate particular circumstances of soil and 
subsoil, 

Thus, the grasses require a comparatively large proportion of 
alumina, and therefore indicate a tendency to clay soil. 


Thistle, has been considered to indicate Strong good soil, 


Dockweed and nettle ss Rich dairy land, 

Sheep sorrell, 7 Gravelly soil, 

Trefoil and vetch, - Good dry vegetable soil, 
Wild thyme, a Thinness of soil, 

Rag weed, a Depth of soil, 

Mouse ear, hawk weed, is Dryness of soil, 


The iris, rush, & lady’s smock, _,, Moisture of soil, 
Purple dead nettle and naked 
horse tail, a The Subsoil to be retentive. 


Great ox eye, 7 Poverty of soil. 


Under the head Plantations and Woods we find the follow- 
ing important information, namely :— 


The condition of trees is worthy of attention, as indicating the 
nature of the soil, thus ;— 

The vak requires a strong clayey loam, but it should not be wet. 

The alder, poplar, and willow thrive best in wet places. 

The birch, pine, and larch require dry, sandy, rocky, or gravelly 
thin soil, and grow at a great elevation. pare 

The spruce fir requires a deep moist soil, in low situation, and 
will not thrive well on thin sands or exposed soils. 

The beech requires a calcareous soil, and does not t 
stiff clay. 


hrive well in 
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The ash requires & dry subsoil, and also dislikes stiff clay. 
The elm thrives in moist soils, but especially near the banks of 


ivers. is ; 4 ; 
' The soil for sycamore must not be too stiff, it thrives in moist 


deep soils. 


The horse chesnut requires deep loam, but not in exposed situation. 


From these extracts, fraught as they are with useful and 
important information to the agriculturalist, our readers can 
judge of the practical experience of the man entrusted with 
the valuation of the country. And _ tlis experience has not 
been achieved by casual observations made in a few counties, 
nor are those extracts com posed of mere opinions—no—they 
are the results of long experience, and careful observation made 
in each and every townland in Ireland. The following extract 
affords another instance of the experience of Dr. Griffith in 


agriculture. 

“It has been ascertained with sufficient accuracy that the weight of 
fat in an ox fit for the butcher, is about one-eighth of that of the lean. 
In good herbage also this proportion has been found very nearly 
tohold between its fatty matter and the sum of the saccharine 
and protein compounds. The value of good pasture will therefore 
vary with the quantity of herbage per acre, and this, for the most 
part, is dependent on the nature and circumstances of the soil— 
the method of grazing too, has some influence. The best lands 
will produce about ten tons of grass per acre in the year, of which 
one beast will eat from seven to nine stone per day, according to its 
age and condition. Cattle under similar circumstances, consume 
food nearly in proportion to their weight. Thus ten sheep weigh- 
ing together sixty stone, ought to consume as much as an ox of the 
same weight ; on pasture, however, it is found that six sheep, on an 
average, are equivalent to one ox. 

Prime pastures will finish for sale, two sets of oxen per Irish acre, 
between April and September, after which sheep may be put on till 
the December following.” 


The extracts we have given will, no doubt, be read with 
much interest by the agriculturist, who alone can justly ap- 
preciate the ability of their author, who is himself a prac- 
heal agriculturist. We need not wonder, then, at the 
wisdom displayed in overcoming the many obstacles he 
had to contend with in conciliating the landed proprietors 
of the country, and, at the same time, discharge his duties 
with fidelity to the Government, and with the greatest 
credit to himself. Dr. Griffith has done all this, and what 
Is more, he has done it at an expense to the country, as we 


§ i i 
hall hereafter show, so small as seems to many financial eco- 
homists almost incredible. 
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Asa public oflicer we should be wanting in our duty were 
we to onut bearing testimony to some of the many exempl; ary 
features of the character of this able and learned gentletnan, 
All acquainted with him must adimit, and give him credit for, 
the upright and straightforward manner in which he has ever 
conducted the public business entrusted to him. In the poli- 
tical affairs of the country he has never been known to take 
apart. Io his employ ment Protestant and Catholic share alike 
of his patronage. 

Interest with him had no undue intluence. Mbstity, 
was the watchword to the public service over which he 
presided ; and if at any time charges have been preferred 
against the ability or integrity of an officer under him, 
investigations were made carefully, and with justice to bo th 
parties s, and his decisions were always in accordance with the 
merits of the case. But there is another circumstance which 
contributes still more to the character of the Commissioner, 
und one we feel bound to mention here, since it may serve as 
an example to the heads of other Public Departments. — It is 
this—that no man is permitted to remain in his service wlio 
refuses to pay lus debts, provided that those debts can be 
proved to have been lawfully incurred He does not, of course, 
everce the debtor to pay those debts ad once, but he enforces 
their payment by instalments proportional to the debtor's 
means. In dealing with the public in this manner Dr, Gnilith 
has attained the we ell dese wen and justly earned reputation, 
among all classes to whom he is known, of an honest, straig)it- 
forward and upright man. If we had such men _ presiding 
over all our Public Institutions, we should not have many of 
the most important situations im the country filled by men 
whose only recommendations are favoritism and aristocratic 
interest, as the events of the last few years have but too clearly 
proved, Dr, Gritlith is an Lrishman, we are glad to say, and 
ove of whom Ireland may be justly proud. Not alone in 
Ireland have his merits been appreciated, but throughout the 
British Kingdom, as was testified by a late Premier in the 
Hlouse of L ords, whe ‘n he said that “Lhe Valuation of Ireland 
was conducted by a gentleman in whom the government and 
the country had the greatest confidence.” In fact, throughout 
lus long and arduous career, De. Griflith has given such proofs 
of ability , justice and earnest solicitude in the faithful discharge 
of the duties devolved upon him, that he could not fail to 
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enjoy the approbation of all parties, no matter what their creed 
or political feclings may be ; and we only express this feeling 
when we say, that a more faithful public officer never presided 
over any branch of the Civil Service. 

In the first department of the house no. 108 Lower Baggot- 
street is to be found, in daily attendance from 9 to 4 o’clock, 
a.gentleman on whom devolves the whole details of the Valu- 
ation Service, and the responsibility of keeping the working 
power of the establishment in motion. Mr. Greene, for such 
we understand this gentleman’s name to be, was appointed 
by the Commissioner to the situation of General Superinten- 
dent, an appointment which, while it confers honor on Mr. 
Greene, reflects the greatest credit on the Commissioner, de- 
noting, as it does, the latter’s anxiety to have “the right 
man in the night place.” Mr. Greene, assisted by his courteous 
and efficient principal clerk, Mr. Shaw, has adopted plans in 
organizing the office in question, that have been, and continue 
to be, productive of most important results to the public 
good. QOur readers are not to understand that the business 
of this public office is carried on by clerks alone. The duties 
of this department: of the Service afford but very limited 
employment for men of that stamp. ‘The assistants are com- 
posed of four classes, namely, Valuators, Surveyors, Draftsmen, 
and Clerks, and every man in thoseclasses is provided with what 
is termed a “ Progress Sheet,” in which must be inserted the 
quantity of work done on each day, which, with the accuracy of 
such work, is examined at stated intervals by the General Super- 
intendent, or those appointed by hii for that purpose. We give 
a copy of the Valuator’s, Surveyor’s and Office Assistant’s “ Pro- 
gress Sheets,”* which, we have no doubt, will interest those of 
our readers connected with theCivil Service of Great Britain, as 
well as those anxious to know how the public funds allotted 
for the General Valuation of Ireland have been disbursed. 
The Sheets of themselves are sufficient to show how minutely 
the organization of the office is carried out, and the fact that 
a scale of payment for each class of work, denoted at the 
heading of each Sheet, has been Jaid down, after a due consi- 

ration been paid to a fair average day’s work, manifests at 
ed os mt of the public money is sanctioned or al- 
the y the Commissioner. By this means each man knows 
“© quantity of work expected from him; and he knows, also, 


te 


‘ . 
See Appendix | for copies of those sheets. 
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that on the accuraey of his work depends his promotion ; thus 

it is we find that the Valuation of Ireland has been carried on 

with greater economy than, perhaps, any branch of the public 
~ , see 

"he following statistics, which we 


service in the country. 


take from the Return ordered by the House of Commons, 
15th June, 1855, support us in this assertion, to which we 
beg to direct the attention of our readers. 


Names 
of 
Counties 


Queen's County 
hilkenny, 


(County of City) $ | 


Drogheda 


(County of Town) 


Carlow 
Kildare 
Wexford 
Wicklow 
| Dublin, 


(CountyofCity®) § | 


King s County 
Louth 

Meath 
Westmeath 
Longford 


' Acreable 
Contents, 


| 
_ or ays 
| 424.858 3 12 


| 


| 991,999 
| 418.415 0 20 
| 573,199 8 I8 
, £99,894 LiF 


493,984 3 19 
|} 201,394 1 37 
579,888 
453,468 0 33 
269,409 1 33 


3 18 | 


Annual 
Valuation. 


vy 


244,516 
19,630 


20,126 
163,514 
315,494 
$77,835 


248,591 


| 594,886 


242,168 


' 205,004 


2 29 | 


| 


540, 101 


| 305.509 


152,188 


a 


18 


17 


17 
0 
0 





| 
-Whole cost 
‘of Valuation 


to each 
County. 


— 
4,774 
686 
229 


1,320 
2,998 


' 5.014 


2,848 
1,832 


,739 


| 3,967 
| 5,924 


5,249 
3,050 


s. 





17 10 
16 10 


8 


6 
12 


d. 


Cost per 


Acre of 


ae * 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Valuation. 


d. 


91 
aed 


| Cost per 
' £100 of 
Valuation.) 


£ @ 4d 

119 0¢! June, 
8 9113 | July, 
f 2 93) July, 
016 14 | June, 
018 103 July, 
1 6 64) July, 
1 211 | July, 
0 6 2 | January, 
Lae is June, 
118 84) June, 
Lil 14, June, 
114 44) June, 
201 | June, 

















Date when Ten: 
mentValuationfirst 
‘came into operatior 
in each .Coi 
the levy of Counts 
Assessment. 


——— rT 


* The number of Tenements in the North and South C:ty Electoral Divisions is estima- 
ted at 26,000, and we find that this number was valued for the sum quoted above; but 
this is not all, there is something still that even more redoun@s to the credit of the Com- 
missioner and that of his General Superintendent, Mr. Greene, which ts, that the appeals 
made against the Valuation of these tenements amounted only to nine, and seven of those 
were subsequently withdrawn, leaving but twe to be tried before the Recorder, whose 


decision thereon was given in favor of the valuation. 


Thus we findthe City of Dublin 


valued so economically and so accurately and satisfactorily, that in itself is sufficient testi- 
mony ofthe qualifications of its director. Let us hope that the citzens of Edinbury h 


will have the same satisfaction given them. 
appellants, Mr. Fitzgibbon. 


Counsel for Valuation, Mr. Martley ; for 


It is unnecessary to dilate upon the economy of the system 
adopted by the Commissioner beyond what is stated here, for 
we consider these statistics in themselves afford suflicient 
testimony to the just and careful manner in which the public 
funds are disbursed by him, As a great public officer, the 
country we consider is indebted to him for the way u 


he has conducted the valuation from the commencement. 


1 which 


We 


need not inform our readers that a man filling the position of 
sole commissioner of any branch of the public service has m 
his power, if inclined, to lavish and waste the public money 


advanced for that particular department, and this, be it remem- 
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bered, he can do, as events have often proved, with more or 
Jess impunity, for great officials are, we regret to say, too often 
supported by their colleagues in acts of public injustice, and 
tected from public censure because those honest enough to 
give publicity to, and declaim against the injustice done, are 
tardy in doing so for reasons unnecessary to mention, We 
have no other instance, we believe, in the civil service of the 
state where so responsible an undertaking as the valuation of 
a nation has been committed to one man, and certainly the 
state must have long since appreciated the services done it by 
Dr. Griffith. That it has, the many appointments he holds 
under it afford conclusive proof. And it must be gratifying and 
consoling to him, now merging into a period of existence when 
nature must soon call for retirement from the busy and bust- 
ling scenes of life, to know that he has upheld a character 
unsullied and unstained through a long official career, and by 
his studious toil and untiring application to scientific pursuits, 
he has raised the veil from off the surface of his native land, 
and pointed out {o future geologists the avenues that may lead 
to sources of wealth as yet unknown, but which the developement 
of those sciences as yet in their infancy will reveal. A few 
ears hence and the tenement valuation of Ireland shall have 
een completed, and we feel warranted that the Government 
cannot suffer the merits of such a man as Dr. Griffith to pass 
unrewarded. His efforts to satisfy the Government and the 
country have been signalized with the greatest success; and 
doubtless the system adopted by him in effecting what may 
justly be termed a relative valuation, will be found replete with 
many valuable and practical suggestions to those who may 
hereafter be engaged in a similar undertaking. The grand 
feature in the Irish valuation system was, and is, to effect a 
relative valuation throughout, and to do this the wisest plans 
were devised, for everything that could in any way affect 
Property, either to diminish or enhance its value, was duly 
and attentively considered by men conversant with the locality 
in which the property was situate, and whose long and practical 
‘*penience enabled them to advance opinions that in many 
uustances proved of the utmost importance, and it must be 
said» thatin conducting the valuation of Ireland due deference 
“4 any been paid to public opinion. It is quite unnecessary 
art : make this observation, as all parties have at all times 
ight say unanimously admitted such to be the case. To 
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give universal satisfaction so far as it was consistent with the 
impartial discharge of his duties, has ever been an object of the 
greatest sohcitude to the Commissioner of Valuation, Ty 
effecting this object it is but just to say, that he has been ably 
assisted by those acting under him, many of whom we would 
wish to mention did the space at our disposal just now permit. 
[lowever, as we purpose in a fature number of the [ris 
QUARTERLY to review the workings of many public offices, and 
to place before our readers undeniable facts that oceur from 
day to day therein, we shall recur to the Office of the General 
Valuation of Ireland, and give greater publicity and detail of 
the system as at present carried on in the administration of its 
affairs, For the present we may be permitted to state, that in 
this office at all events few indeed are to be found incompetent 
to fill the positions assigned to them, nor could this be other- 
wise, since all candidates must undergo a strict examination 
as to their qualifications before they can obtain employment in 
this branch of the Civil Service in [reland. Hence it is that 
the per centage of dzme-killers and official dodgers is so ua- 
usually small. 

We have said that each candidate has to undergo an 
examination previous to his obtaining employment in the 
valuation service. Now it may be well to inform our readers, 
that by this examination is meant the testing of the candi- 
date’s competency to discharge the duties of that department 
into which he desires to enter, and it is due to Mr. Griffith 
and the General Superintendent to say, that the examiation 
embraces no irrelevant matter whatever, but such as bear upon 
the particular and essential subjects with which the nature ol 
the employment requires them to be acquainted. 

It is indispensably necessary we admit that all candidates 
for appointments in any branch of the public service should 
give proofs of their competency before being appointed, and 
indeed so necessary do we hold this to be, that we would urge 
its being done not only in all offices connected with the state, 
but would suggest its being carried out as far as practicable 
by the proprietors of all mercantile establishments, for the 
great aim of all parties should be to have “ the right mani 
the right place ;” but at the same time we hold that the sub- 
jects for examination, or at least the questions in those subjects 
should bear more directly upon the duties that candidates are 
or may hereafter be called upon to discharge. We are 10W 
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adverting to the question put by those gentlemen constituting 
the Board of examiners for the Civil Service. We regret 
very much that the Government did not select men to examine 
candidates for appointments in the Civil Service, of a more 

tical turn of mind. We shall not enter into a discussion 
on the course pursued by the Board of examiners at present, 
but certainly we shall consider it our duty on a future occasion 
to advert to it, for we hold that the method adopted by them 
in testing a candidate’s ability or competency is most unfair and 
inexpedient, and in some instances borders on the ridiculous. 
Judging from the information we have received from time to 
time regarding the nature of the questions put to candidates at 
those examinations, we feel convinced that the appointment 
of the examiners does not afford a very striking proof that the 
right man is in the right place; we hope some steps will be 
taken by the legislature with a view to have the examinations 
of amore practical nature; if not, we anticipate no great 
results from the labors of those able and learned gentlemen at 
present conducting them. We shall now proceed with the 
subject before us. 

When speaking of the systems adopted in valuing land 
and House property in Ireland, our readers will remember 
that we intimated referring to the valuation of Mills, Mines, 
Canals, and Railroads, on each of which we shall now make a 
few observations. 

{n estimating the value of Mills there are many conditions 
requiring due and careful consideration, among which we 
class the following :— 

i. Horse power and circumstances affecting it 

2. The quality of the Machinery. | 

8. The nature and quantity of the work done by the mill. 

4. Distance from Town or Market. 

To determine the horse power, the following data must be 
obtained. ist. The mean velocity of stream. 2ndly. The 
section of water ; and drdly. the fall. Inthe “ Book of In- 
structions,” the manner by which this data can be ascertained 
is clearly and simply shown.* The water power of course is 


ae ee 





6 
ane horse can draw a load at the rate of three miles per hour, the 
sit nee of which is equal to 125tbs. which for eight hours would be 
be 10 3,000tbs drawn one mile in a day ; this multiplied by 5,280 feet, 
oi 84,000Ibs units of work, which divided by 480, the number of 
“ 8 hours, gives 33,000tbs. 
¥) 
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only to be valued according to the time it is actually used, and 
to arrive at its proper value, we find that the time of working, 
as well as the nature of the water supply, and description of 
wheel, is taken into consideration. The following extracts may 
be found interesting to many of our readers. 


"A horse power employed for twenty-two hours *per day, through- 
out the year is valued at £1 15s. This amount is to be multiplied 
by the number of horses’ power ascertained for the mill under con- 
sideration. If the mill be employed but half the year, or a fewer 
number of hours per day, a suitable deduction must be made. 

* + a * * & 

In the foregoing table, it is to be observed that the highest pro- 
portionate value is placed upon fourteen hours work, inasmuch as 
it is conceived that a mill can be worked for that number of hours 
at a less proportionate expense than any other, as one set of men 
can work for the whole time. 

In those periods of the year when water becomes scarce, and even, 
with the assistance of ponding, not more than eight or ten hours work 
per day can be performed ; the cost of labor is increased in proportion 
to the produce, and for this reason, the value of the water power is 
proportionately diminished. Thus, it frequently happens, that a 
mill has abundance of water during six months of the year, has four- 
teen hours, water, per day, for three months, and eight hours for the 
remaining three months. In determining the value of water power 
of such a mill from the tables, each period should be calculated in 
itself, and the whole being added will give the annual value of the 
water power of the mill. 

* * & s * « 

It is evident that when the mill works for different periods of the 
year, any system of averaging would be inaccurate, as the ratio of 
increase in proportion to the number of working hours is not equable, 
but has been regulated in proportion to the produce, as compared to 
the expense. 

The valuator will examine particularly into the state of the interior 
of each mill, with a view to determine the class of the water power ; 
thus, in corn and flour mills, it should be observed, whether the 
mill stones in point of wear should be classed as new, medium or old, 
and whether this classification corresponds with that of the exterior. 
If it do, as will generally be the case, the same quality letter will 
answer for the building and the water power ; but if it should hap- 
pen that one or more pairs of new mill stones, or new, or partially 
new machinery have been introduced into an old mill, a higher 
quality letter may be inserted for the water power, taking care not 
to letter the mill stones too high, for though they may be new or 
nearly so, the machinery will probably be old, or at least a part of 1G 
and consequently the new mill stones will not produce the same effect 
as if the water wheel and the whole of the machinery were new. 

The above mentioned circumstances having been ascertained, the 





* Two hours are allowed for change of men and other contingencics. 
See Book of Instructions for tables referred to, pp. 66—/. 
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valuator will letter the water power of the mill, and at the same 
time, as a check on such lettering, he will note his opinion of the 
annual value of the mill, including the building and the water power, 
in the state in which he finds it, and under all the local circumstances 


in which is placed. ; 
When mills are worked during a part of the year by water power, 


and a part by steam, care should be taken to ascertain the propor- 
tion during which water is employed, as that only is to be taken in 


account.” 

We conclude our observations on the valuation of mills with 
the following table, which shews the per centages that are 
applied to the value of water power in proportion to the 
distance from towns or markets. 


r 10s. 0d. Per pound within the town lot, 
8 0 Whendistant from0O toe 1 mile, 
6 0 99 1 to 3 ” 
Add to water power < 4 0 ea 3 to 5 ds 
2 0 99 5 to 8 99 
1 0 99 8 to 10 ,, 
|. oO 0 ” 10 & upwards. 





In estimating the value of mines, which no doubt requires 
most careful consideration and lengthened experience in the 
valuator, we find that Dr. Griffith has issued instructions 
which evidently denote how well acquainted he must be with 
the subject. All expenses of working and the proceeds of 
sales for the past three or four years, are first ascertained 
previous to any valuation being made, and mines that have 
not been worked for seven years previous, are subject to no 
rate whatever. In every instance the valuator must state the 
time when the works commenced. 

Speaking of the valuation of Railways, Canals, &c., Dr. 
Griffith remarks that 


. ‘The rateable hereditament’ in the case of railways, is the land 
which is to be valued in its existing state, as part of a railway, &c., 
at the rent it would fetch under the conditions stated in the act. 

e profits are not directly rateable themselves, but they enter most 
materially into the question of the amount of the rate upon the land, 
by affecting the rent which it would fetch, or which a tenant would 
give for the railway &c., not simply as land, but as a railway, &c. 
eng peculiar adaptation to the production of profit, and that rent 
p St be ascertained by reference to the use of it (with engines, car- 
we ty ne the trading stock) in the same way as the rent of a farm 

e. (lik calculated, by reference to uses of it with cattle, crops, 
4 abi trading stock.) In neither cases would the rent be 
aaenrae on the dry possession of the land, without reference to the 

Of using it, and in both cases the profits are derived not only 


from 
the stock, but from the land so used and occupied. 
© necessary therefore, to ascertain the gross receipts for a 


It will b 
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year or two, taken at each station along the line, also the amount of 
receipts arising from the intermediate trattic between the several 
stations; from the total amount of such receipts the following deduc- 
tions are to be made, viz.— 

Interest on capital, 

Tenants’ profits, 

Depreciation of stock, 

Working expenses, 

Value of stations.* 

[t is to be observed that the valuation of Railway station-houses, 
&c. should be returned separately.” 

In estimating the value of fisheries, the following form is 
laid down for the guidance of valuators, which together with 
the preceding extracts, we have no doubt will be found of 
some importance just now to those entrusted with the carry- 
ing out of the valuation of Scotland. 

‘In estimating the value of a fishery, the following form for one 
year’s proceeds of a salmon fishery may be found useful, as the prin- 
ciple according to which the estimated value is to be deduced. 
nett weight. 




















Sake Speen 














‘fg Ibs. s. dd. Lia. od, 
ie 1852, February, March, and April, BB0..at .2,,:(4: cece (8:24.48 
if May, 280 at O 9 ..... 1010 0 
if June, 450 at O 6 ...... ll 5 0 
4 Ju ly, 950 at O 4 ...... 15 16 8 





Oe. A macteatior 
— ae 


Four Fishermen at ls. per day, for 138 days 
Boat, seine ropes &c. 
Pay to clerk to watch and weigh fish 4 0 









36 12 0 


een 


Nett proceeds £10 14 8 


From what we have now stated, it will appear manifest that 
not only has the valuation of Ireland been carried on with the 
greatest ability, justice and prudence, but also with unparalleled 
economy, and has given more general satisfaction to the public 
than any undertaking ever attempted in Ireland, save and eXx- 
cept the education of her people on the National System. 

The valuation of Scotland we understand is now about to 
commence, and sincerely do we hope to find at its head such 
men as Dr. Griffith. Doubtless his opinion on many pots 
will be eagerly sought for by the Legislature, who by this 


an 



























* See appendix, forthe system pursued in valuing Railways. 
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time must have learned to appreciate it. Those selected by 
the State may well feel of what valuable assistance to thein 
this gentleman’s experience will be found, and though we are 
aware that objections may be started to parts of the system 
adopted in carrying out the Irish Valuation from their inappli- 
cability to such a country as Scotland, yet taking the system 
generally, it must be acknowledged as one of the most judicious 
that has ever been adopted. ‘There were many difficulties no 
doubt attending the arrangements made by the Commissioner at 
first, but all these difficulties have been overcome by steady 
perseverance and pradence, and especially by the co-operation 
of is principal officers, with whom scarcely a day passes without 
a conference being held. ‘This is as it should be, and bespeaks 
aman anxious for the faithful discharge not only of his own 
but the duties of those under him. The opinions of the 
practical and the experienced members of his stafl, were always 
listened to with that attention which they deserved, and thus 
it was, that day after day, he was hoarding up that information 
on all points that bore on the undertaking in which he was 
engaged, and which enabled him to give as he has, ample de- 
monstration of his extreme usefulness as a public officer. 

The advantages that have resulted to Ireland by the systein 
of Valuation adopted by Dr. Griffith are now generally ad- 
mitted. Some parties, no doubt, from time to time, have 
been heard to allege partiality to the Commissioner in carrying 
out his plans, but so justly and ably have those accusations 
been refuted, it would serve no purpose were we to comment 
upon them here. ‘The Valuation of the County of the City of 
Dublin affords sufficient proof of the justice observed in the 
carrying out of the present system. 

The Commissioners of Valuation in Scotland have an exam- 
ple before them in the Valuation of Ireland, of which they 
will, no doubt, avail themselves ; for, to give our Scotch 
heighbours their merit, we must say that a good example, or 
a sound practical suggestion, has always its due influence 
withthem. Like John Bull, they area matter-of-fact people, 
and, consequently, can appreciate the facts given through- 
ne Our paper, among which the least important are not 
oy the Valuation of the lrish Metropolis has been effected at 

~ per cent, and, out of 26,000 tenements, the valuation of 
ut two were appealed agaist, and the appeltants defeated.* 





° ee . aa : ee <a ares : = ze - . ; ; ¥ 
Pee this, be it remembered, in the face of an increase of £70,000 over 
ormer Poor Law Valuation. 
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These are facts that must carry with them their own im- 
portance, and therefore require no comments from us to 


give them weight or effect. The moderate amount of expense 


incurred in carrying on the Valuation cf the Counties, given 
by us in the extract from the Parliamentary Return, is equally 
worthy of notice, and which, no doubt, has before now ealled 
forth the approbation of the Legislature. These are things 
that afford the best illustration of the effects of having the 
“right man in the right place,” and how far Scotland will follow 
the example set her is yet to be seen. 

We have now before us a copy of the Act passed to regu- 
late the Valuation of Scotland ; and though it embodies much 
that may be desired, yet to us it appears as merely provisional. 
Many clauses of the Act must appear to the experienced 
Valuator and a thinking public more or less objectionable. 
Of course we do not pretend to assume so competent a know- 
ledge of the state of affairs between landlord and tenant in 
Scotland as those gentlemen who have introduced the Bill, 
or the government who have proclaimed it law. Nevertheless, 
our experience of the state of things in Ireland enables us to 
offer an opinion on the sudject of Valuation. We therefore 
hold that the grand and fundamental principle that should 
pervade every system of Valuation purporting to be 
fair and impartial, should be to effect in every district of a 
country what has been effected in Ireland, namely, a relative 


* 


scale based upon the letting value of property from year to 
year, and not upon the rent that a tenant may be obligated to 
pay. How far the act before us provides for the former we 
shall now examine. 

‘The Preamble set forth in the Act is unquestionably sound, 
and if acted upon is well calculated to effect the object in view, 
namely a uniform valuation. But the details to be observed 
by valuators in attaining this object we fear, when brought to 
practice, will be found defective. For instance, on perusing 
the act we find that ‘the Commissioners of Supply of each 
county, and the magistrates of each Burgh, shall, as occasion 
requires, appoint one or more fit and proper persons to be 
assessors or assessor for the purposes of the act.” Is it not 
reasonable to infer from this that the valuation, or rather the 
“Rent Roll,” of each district will be quite independent 1 
themselves, and conducted on quite different principles, for 
those appointed must be more or less influenced by those 
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rties in.carrying out their plans of valuation? So far, there- 
fore, it, appears to us that a uniform valuation under such 
‘circumstances is untenable. Again, we find that the Court of 
Appeal is to consist of those very persous who have appointed 
the assessors or assessor of property in each district. Now 
we consider this rather an unwise provision, for we hold that 
such a.tribunal must, under the very nature of things, be 
somewhat inclined to favor those they have employed, and 


therefore not sufficiently impartial to fairly test the ability and 


disinterestedness of those men delegated by them to act as 
valuators. In the 5th Clause the following passage occurs : 
“Tn estimating the yearly value of Land and Heritages under 
this act, the same shall be taken to be the rent at which one 
year with another such Lands and Heritages might in their 
actual state be reasonably expected to let from year to year, 
and where such Lands and Heritages are bona fidé let for a 
yearly rent conditioned as the fair annual value thereof with- 
out Grassum or consideration other than the rent, shall be 
deemed and taken to be the yearly rent or value of such Lands 
and Heritages in terms of this Act.” Now if the Rent Roll 
is to be taken for the actual valuation as here stated, we would 
ask, where is the necessity for another valuation to be made ? 
Lands of the same quality and yielding the same amount of 
produce when similarly husbanded, may be let from year to 
year in adjoining estates or townlands on very different terms, 
as the valuators in such cases are to be guided only by terms 
agreed on by the landlord and tenant in returning the valu- 
ation of those lands, a valuation, be it remembered, that is to 
form the basis of future taxation. Such a system we hold to 
be defective, since it has been considered by those fully com- 
petent to judge of such matters, that no valuation should be 
allected by any private contract made between landlord and 
tenant, 

There are many other clauses in the “Act” which we fear, 
when they come to be acted upon, will be found objectionable. 
Among them we notice Clause E. which says— 

“In order to the making up of Valuations and Valuation Rolls 
of Lands and Heritages in Scotland, belonging to or leased by Rail- 
ak Ya ane Companies, and forming part of the undertakings of 

~ompanies, it shall be lawful for Her Majesty to appoint, as 
occasion requires, a fit and proper person to be Assessor of Railways 


= Vanals for the purposes of this Act; and the remuneration or 
ary to be paid to such Assessor of Railways or Canals, in respect 
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of his.gwn time and trouble, and in respect of any Clerks or other 
Officers whom he, may be allowed by the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury to employ in the execution of his duties under 
this Act, shall be fixed from time to time by the said Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury ; and such Assessor of Railways and 
Canals shall, before entermg on che duties of his Offiec, be sworn 
faithfully and honestly to perform the duties thereof, and shall be 
removeable by her Majesty at pleasure.” 


Now why a separate valaator should be selected to value 
this kind of property seems to us strange, and stranger still 
that he should be paid from the funds of the Compamies, and 
Ins salary fixed, not by them’ nor by the Commissioners of 
Valuation, but by the Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury. We 
forbear offering our opinion on this point for the present, but 
we fear that such a proceeding will be found calculated to give 
rise to many disputes between those whe fix the salaries of the 
valuators and those who are to pay them. 

We shall proceed no further with our comments upon the 
details of the act before us, but only trust that the people of 
Scotland will meet at the hands of those appointed by the 
Legislature to conduct the valuation of their country, the same 
amount of justice and general satisfaction that have been 
given to the Trish public by Dr. Griffith, who if guilty of 
a fault in carrying out the valuation of Ireland, it was his 
overearnestness in saving the state and the country ex- 
pense. We say overearnestness, for those whom he himself 
acknowledges entitled to higher remuneration than that which 
they receive, but whom he feels himself not empowered to 
compensate as he would wish, officers who have fatth- 
fully discharged their duties for upwards of twenty years, now 
see no provision made for them in their declining days. ‘This 
Dr. Griffith himself regrets, but the nature of the valuation 
service 1s such as renders it inevitable, and so it mast remain 
unless the state interferes, and it is but just to say, that in no 
department of the Civil Service are the officers more entitled 
to the favor. In all other public offices, when it pleased Pro- 
vidence to afflict their officers with illness, their pay still ran 
on, and thus enabled them to meet the expenses incurred by 
indisposition ; but here it was not the case. If a man were 
thus afllicted he was deprived of this privilege, and from the 
low salary he received when able to discharge his duties, many 
long months passed over him before the sick-bed expenses 
were defrayed. Let not our readers consider for a moment 
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that Dr, Griffith was to blame for this state of things. No, he 
was not nor is not, for frequently has he admitted the hardship 
that such arrangements entail. On what grounds the Com- 
missioner can be accused of causing this arrangement, or being 
accessary to it, we are at a loss to know. The evil exists no 
doubt, and one disheartening in the utmost to those who have 
spent the prime of their life in the valuation service, and who 
ate acknowledged by the Commissioner himself to be faithful 
and efficient. public servants. What the Legislature will do in 
the cases that must in a few years be brought under their notice, 
is anxiously looked forward to by those whose claims to super- 
aynoation are most. urgent and undeniable. We cannot fora 
moment entertain. the opinion that their appeals for means to 
support them in their short passage to the grave will be allowed 
to be made in vain. This unquestionably would be unsound 
policy, a policy that would reflect the greatest discredit on a 
government less liberal and civilized than that of the British 
Kmpire. The result of such a proceeding on the part of the 
Government would prove detrimental in the extreme to the 
public service. Who, let us ask, under such circumstances, 
would take an interest beyond the passing hour in duties they 
might be engaged upon? And even such an interest would be 
but mercenary, for the employée would say, so long as I am 
able to work so long shall I be retained, but when sickness and 
old age come on, God help me and those depending on me for 
support. It may be said by economists and philanthropists, if 
(eo will, that something should be put by for the rainy day; 

ut in reply to this we regret to say, that from what have come 
under our notice since the starting of the Iris QuaRrrer.y, 
the rainy days have proved but too many to those engaged 
upon the General Valuation of Ireland, Some twenty years 
and upwards have found many of them devoting their sole 
time and attention to the duties and service of their country, 
and if indisposed for one single day, the country was not dis- 
posed to allow them that single day’s pay. ‘This is a fact that 
no person dare to contradict, and can it be possible that after 
submitting to this treatment, and bearing with it patiently, 
men shall not receive in their advanced and helpless age some 
Compensation from that state and country they have so faith- 
fully served ! 

We shall not engage the attention of our readers further 
upon this, no doubt important sulject, but we shall from time 
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to time advert to the subject, for we deem it one entitled to 
the consideration and attention of every contemporary, and 
one, the propriety of which will no doubt in some short time 
to come, be urged with much greater zeal and earnestness by 
the advocates of justice and fair play. If some provision be 
not made voluntarily by the state for such men as we allude to, 
the country will be foreed to provide for them through the 
medium of work-houses, a provision which while it degrades 
the recipient of charity, calls forth public censure and con- 
demnation upon the state. In concluding our observations at 
present upon the subject of superannuation, let us hope that 
steps will be taken by the present government to alleviate the 
grievances under which many old and long tried public ser- 
vants are suffering. ‘This indeed would be adding fresh laurels 
to that government, under which it has pleased providence to 
ordain the fall of despotism and the extension of freedom and 
religious liberty. Lt is the imperative duty devolving upon 
every government to provide for their public officers in their 
declining years, provided that their conduct and faithful dis- 
charge of their duties entitled them to such a privilege, aud 
we hold it to be most creditable to those governments that do 
this. ‘The Officers who have served on the valuation of L[re- 
land were subject to greater hardships and disadvantages, than 
those serving in any other department of the public service, 
as has been already proved. It is therefore we feel ourselves 
bound through a sense of justice to urge the claims of many 
of those men on the special attention of the legislature. ‘Truly 
and justly may they say, “ here we are, after spending from 
twenty to thirty years in the service of the state, and during 
that period enjoyed nor received aught beyond the small and 
hard earned wages of each day that we have worked, Ina 
few short years we shall be incapacitated for labour, and 
our families may look in vain to us for support ; we could not 
save, for we never had the means to do so, our wages were 
small, and our demands and labour great. There can be no 
doubt whatever, that with such a government as that now 
administering the laws of England, the appeals of sucl men 
in their declining years will not be permitted to be made in vain; 
no, the government must feel bound to do justice to those 
men, and especially if testimony to the rights of their claims 
be borne by Dr. Griflith, who, in such a case, no appreliension 
may be entertained of his acting with that justice which has 
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at all times characterised his acts as a public officer of the 
itish government. 
ao sith much reluctance indeed that we ask the attention 
of our readers to an article that appeared in the number of Zhe 
Givid Service Gazette, of the 29th of September last, which, 
indeed, we may say, actuated us in a great degree to take up 
the subject of the General Valuation of Ireland. The article 
we allude to, is a most wanton, false, and dastardly attack, not 
only on the system adopted in carrying on the Valuation 
Service. but what is still worse, upon the character of the Com- 
missioner himself. In order to show our readers how ground- 
less and unjust the paper alluded to is, we shall take it 
by piece-meal, and reply to every accusation therein contained, 
and then wait the verdict of an unprejudiced public. Before 
entering upon the task, not only devolving upon us, but also 
upon every high-minded and impartial contemporary, we 
beg to impress upon the minds of our readers, among whom, 
no doubt, will be the editor of the paper whose columns we 
sincerely regret have been disgraced and degraded by the in- 
sertion of the false and calumnious article in question, that we 
have, and do appreciate the object, for which Zhe Civil Service 
Gazette was started, namely, to defend the officers of the Civil 
Service from the contumely of those under whom circumstances 
may have placed them, and to effect this, it must justly be 
said, this journal has aided most materially, for in its pages, 
week after week we peruse, with the greatest interest indeed, 
statements and facts that every lover of justice must feel 
indebted to those who have been instrumental in giving them 
publicity. The following is the first extract from the article 
which appeared in The Civil Service Gazette of the 29th Sep- 
tember last, to which we would direct the attention of our 
readers : “‘l'o Doomsday,” writes the annoyed and perplexed 
author, “ would that farce of looking fur Ireland’s Valuation 
have been carried, had not the public, disgusted with the 
tediousness and complexity of the operation, and mindful of 
its giant expenditure, turned it aside, and by the Irish Valua- 
tion Amendment Act of 15 and 16 Vic., Cap. 63, substita- 
ted therefor a ‘Tenement Valuation.” Now by this statement 
ts obvious that the writer complains of, to use his own 
words, “the giant expenditure of the operation.” And by 
and by, as will be found, he declaims against the economy by 
which the operation” has been carried on. Again, he states, 
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that the public were disgusted with the tediousness and com- 
plexity of the “operation.” Now the paddic is a big word, 
and let us hope that the writer does not imagine himself /he 
public, and doing so, allow himself to be carried away by feel- 
ings that never existed in the minds of the real pudlic agaist 
what to lim appears a “‘ Zedious and complex operation,” aud 
with which the public that he constitutes in Aimse/f was dis. 
gusted. Well Dr. Griffith must regret the day, nay the hour, 
that such a pudlie became disgusted withthe “ tediousness and 
complexity” of an “ operation,” which the leading journals of 
Ireland seem to admire repeatedly, and for which committees of 
appeal were foolishly pleased to pass a vote of thanks so fre- 
quently to its director. 

We are ready to pay the greatest deference to public 
opinion at all times, but really in the present instance 
we feel bound to express our regret at the ignorance, 
we shall not say the unprecedented falsehood of the writer, or 
rather, the party who furnished the writer, with the unwarrant- 
able and futile information contained in the extract here given. 
* Mr. Richard Griffith,” continues the writer, ‘ the present 
recipient of some three thousand pounds a year from the 
public coffers, was the parent of this job, and he will forgive 
us for saying, that ten years ago it was fully expected that the 
job, such as it was, might, could, and would have been com- 
pleted.” ‘To the first statement we have only to say, that it is 
untrue, and manifests on the part of the writer, a total igno- 
rance of the income that Dr. Griffith derives from the “ public 
collers ;” the writer grossly exaggerates the sum, and we feel 
bound to say, that there is no public officer in the service of 
Great Britain more inadequately remunerated for his services, 
as we could prove, did we deem it necessary, or called for, 
but we consider it sufficient to deny the statement made by 
the writer, in the journal alluded to, As to the other state 
ment, we beg to inform the writer, that had Dr. Griffith con- 
sidered it expedient to proceed with the ‘Townland system of 
Valuation, the “ job,” as he terms it, would be completed long 
before the expiration of the time stated above. But the Com- 
missioner seeing that a more detailed Valuation was requisite, 
and that by it all other Valuations might be superseded, and 
thereby saving the country from “ giant expenditure,” he 
deemed it advisable, and in fact bis duty, to urge upon the 
legislature the passing of the Tenement Act, which they did, 
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and of which they and the country have just reason to be 
sitished. As to its beneficial result to both, the Commissioners 
of the Encumbered Estates Court will be ever ready to bear 
testimony.* 
Speaking of Dr. Griffith himself, ‘the writer of the article 
states. — His patrons, however, were noodles of the highest 
quality, and he ear-wigged them admirably, and through them 
he is still doing the valuation of Ireland's tenements, without 
energy, capacity, or judgment for the work: this Dr. Griffith, 
by one of those freaks of favoritism, observable especially in 
Ireland, has thus continued in his comfortable post of com- 
missioner of all the valuations and of all the emoluments.” 
We scarcely know whether to pity this writer for the unsound 
state of his mind, or marvel at his impertinence when he pro- 
nounces the patrons of Dr. Griffith noodles, and noodles 
of the first quality. The most learned statesmen of the 
age, and men of the greatest scientific research, and every 
Lord-lieutenant of Ireland for the last thirty years and 
upwards, have patronized, appreciated, and admired the 
gentleman whom the writer in The Civil Service Gazette is 
pleased to assail. Of course every man in a free country like 





“‘ The valuations under the Act 6 and 7 Wm. IV. c. 84, are now all 
superseded by the subsequent Act of 15 and 16 Vic. c. 63 (with the 
supplemental Act of 17 Vic. ¢. 8) in order to make one uniform 
valuation of lands and tenements in Ireland, which may be used for 
all public and local assessments, and other rating, the tenement being 
still constituted the unit, and a new reference standard of prices given, 
more accordant witn the changed condition of our productive industry, 
flax being included, but potatoes omitted, in the new schedule, and the 
Valuations previously made remaining fixed until revised under this 
Act, in such manner as to present one uniform scale of value based on 
the altered table of prices. 

This Valuation is now in force for poors-rate and all other.assessments 
throughout the provinces of Leinster and Munster, with the exception 
of the counties of Longford and Clare. The other counties of Ireland 
are still under the ‘Townland Valuation, which will be gradually super- 
seded for taxation purposes, according as the Tenement Valuation is 
completed, 

Then the Valuation of each Poor Law Union, County or Barony, 
when finally ratified, is to continue in force for fourteen years, at the 
termination of which period any of these divisions may undergo 
skh oma. upon suitable representations made to that effect by the 

“tad Grand Juries, and approved by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

le execution of this Valuation has been intrusted to the same efficient 
ay Dr. Griffith and his staff, who conducted the former Valuations, 
in ag certain uniformity in principle and practice, by employ- 

g of the same instrumentality.” 
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England, is at liberty to give expression to his opinions on any 
point, and why not our contemporary do the same? He 
makes a sweeping assertion, and ventures a very rash Opinion, 
when he states that ‘all Dr. Griffith’s patrons were noodles.” 
We think the learned ? writer would find it rather difficult to 
satisfy the public, as to the truthfulness of his bold assertion, 
nor indeed would we advise him to attempt it, at least not til] 
he acquires a more polite style of composition, we, need not 
say a more finished style, for in its way, there exists no room 
for improvement. 

‘To the attack made upon the energy, judgment, and capacity 
of Dr. Griffith, we forbear to make any reply beyond advising the 
author of the foolish, dishonorable and fruitless attack, never 
again to subject himself to such public ridicule or hazard the re- 
putation of a journal that, if prudently conducted, will be found 
productiveof most valuable results: and now asregards the freaks 
of favouritism, especially observable in Ireland, we should say, 
that the man who makes such an assertion, knows very little 
of what he speaks about, and we do not hesitate to say, 
that ignorance of the administration of aflairs in Ireland 
only could have caused our learned contemporary to make 
this and other assertions throughout the attack on Com- 
missioner Griffith—surely it cannot be envy? “The Insh 
Tenement Valuation,” proceeds the writer, “in almost every 
locality where it has been received, has been found full of 
errors, and in consequence of the nefarious systems of very 
insufficient payments to the men who do Dr. Gniffith’s 
work in Dublin, it is, and must be imperfectly performed.” 

The malicious aspersions contained in this portion of our 
contemporary’s statement, call forth the censure of every 
right-minded individual. Instead of the tenement valuation 
being found full of errors in almost every locality whire 
it has been received, the very oppcsite is the case; of 
course there may have been some few discrepancies as to the 
names of ‘ occupiers,” who change so frequently in the pre- 
sent age of emigration, but save those, we hold it to be an 
incontrovertible fact, that never was there an undertaking 
more accurately and efficiently accomplished, than that of the 
general valuation of Ireland, under Dr. Griffith.* What, let us 


* Indeed, the importance of this Valuation to purchasers and pro- 
prietors, either in calculating marketable price or letting value, does Hot 
appear to be duly estimated. At the head of the work was an indefat- 
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ask our readers, is more natural to expect, than that a gentle. 
man like Dr. Griffith, or his representative Mr. Greene, should 
have from time to time to encounter a few envious and discon- 
tented individuals: well might it be said in the present case 
what was written of the celebrated Sir William Petty 
by Dr. Griffith’s late able and learned colleague, the present 
Under Secretary for Ireland : * “* Enmity,” writes the learned 
gentleman,“ is always more active than friendship, and the 
few who feel or fancy themselves injured, are far more clamo- 
rous and more heard, than the many who are honestly served 
and satisfied. ‘The true appeal is to the great force of public 
opinion, as time moves on and anger gradually subsides, and 
from that tribunal the award has long been favorable to the 
work of Dr. Petty.” 

Now, we confess we are at a loss to ascertain by what 
motives the author of the attack was influenced to make such 
false and malicious statements as pervade it from beginning to 
end. He certainly must have thought that the taste of the 
Irish readers of his journal has degenerated, and that 
their high appreciation of truth was degenerating also. “ Mr. 
Gnriffith’s a final valuation, forsooth!” continues the writer 
inthe Gazette ; “ nothing of the kind ; it is simply an extensive 
fraud upon the rate-payers”! J.et the British Legislature 
be dissolved and its members be forthwith placed at the tribunal 
of public justice, and visited with that punishment which their 
gross censurableconduct entitles them to, for remaining unheed- 
ful of the “extensive fraud” made upon the rate-payers of 
Ireland for so many years. ‘This, and only this, can appease 
the anger and heal the wounds that the mismanaged and 


gable man of business, whose extensive practical knowledge of the geolo- 
gical state of Ireland afforded the soundest data for ascertaining the 
productive capabilities of its soils. Mr. Griffith’s private instructions to 
his valuators form perhaps the most lucid and instructive guide to the 
practice of Valuation that has yet appeared, and the correctness and 
na with which these were carried out under the gurantee of 
mn 7, appeals and revisions are unquestionable.—#rom an able, most 
-_ and peculiarly interesting essay on ‘* Emigration and Valuation 
ne per chase of Land in Ireland, by John Locke, Esq., A.B.” 
Se eh heroom is of course included in the list of “ noodles,” men- 
ged” od t “ writer in the Civil Service Gazette, and he also ‘* ear-wig- 
7 Gum ier ** noodles admirably, while preparing together with 
-umiiith, the present unrivalled ordnance maps of Ireland. 


pee the Review of this work, see the Sixth number of the Irisa 
ARTERLY Review, (Vol. II.) 
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inaceurate valuation of Ireland has inflicted upon the patriotic 
heart of the able writer in the Anglo-Irish Philanthropist, for 
such he would have us suppose it to be, through the interest he 
takes in our affairs on this side of the Channel. 

Here come other statements equal in amount of érv¢h to those 
gone before. “ Responsible officers, such as Clerks of Unions, are 
committed, through the defects of this valuation, to excessive de- 
lays and excessive difficulties,convincingly sustaining the opinion 
weexpress. Different results can hardly be expected. They are 
traceable inagreat degree, if not wholly,to the bad management of 
the Dublin officesat Fitzwilliam-place andin Baggot-street. Men 
are here found crowded into apartments on starvation pay, and 
deprived of the stimulus of reward, and condemned to a hopeless 
task work. Unwilling labor is thus obtained whose defective 
results are beyond revision.” In the statement here made 
there is manifest a great a for the truth, or utter igno- 
rance of the facts which he takes on himself to adduce for the 
information of the public. Now, instead of crowded apartments, 
many regard them as being almost vacant, for were they so 
numerously occupied as the writer would have us to believe, 
we feel little hesitation in saying, that it is more than probable 
that from his pen would never have emanated so unkind and 
so untrue an allegation as we are now noticing. He speaks 
of starvation pay, starvation pay indeed might it be considered 
if what he states were the case—which is as follows :-—“ There 
are about sixty clerks supposed to do good work both in quality 
and quantity, and many of them to sustain families, at a rate of 
2s. 6d. per day salary for every full day worked at the forge.” 
Never was a statement more false, never were the public more 
misled by any writer,and we hold, never more disgusted at any fa- 
brication fraught with futility and enmity. From an able letter, 
and one setting forth things as they really are in the office of 
the General Valuation of Ireland, and which was written by Mr. 
Frederick Shaw, in reply to the article which appeared in Zhe 
Civil Service Gazette of the 29th ult., we give the following 
extract ; how the Editor of that journal must have felt on re- 
ceipt ofthe letter alluded to, can, no doubt, be better conceived, 
than expressed by us :— 

‘«<T have now to refer to the statement which is made of the rates 
of pay to the Clerks, Draughtsmen, Surveyors, Valuators, &c., in the 


service ; a statement which displays more ingenuity than candou"s 
and which presents no resemblance to the system in actual operation. 
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From it the public would be led to suppose that the maximum for the 
payinent of professional Surveyors is 6s. per day, and that 60 of the 
clerks are employed at 2s. 6d. I subjoin a table which, while it is 
compiled from the same doeument from which your informant ex- 
tracted his information, differs from his, inasmuch as he, for the fur- 
therance of his own views, suppressed altogether the amount paid to 
those who perform the important duties of service, and merely fur- 
nished the public with a list of the salaries of the subalterns and 
supernumeraries set forth as the average maximum of all, The fvl- 
lowing will be found more correct :— 


7 Revising Valuators a0 .. 20s. a day 
16 Ordinary Valuators oe .- 12s, Od. to 16s. 8d. 
7 Office Superintendents... we = 98. Od. 
26 Surveyors ss one 6s, Od. to 8s. 4d. 
16 do. se mia ose 7 Gite, UNls, C0 G6. OG. 
8 Draughtsmen ... se oe Te Uae 
14 do. from of .. 53 Od. to 6s. 00. 
16 Clerks from " ae 68. Od. to Fs, Ud. 
34 do. from os we. 48. Gd. to Gs, Od, 


Supernumerary Clerks... .. 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 
Of the last named clerks there are but 7 young lads at 2s. 6d.” 


Thus we see what credence to place in the statements made 
by the writer in 7Ze Civil Service Gazette. Dr. Griffith has 
been wantonly assailed by an ignorant and unreflecting writer, 
ignorant, inasmuch as he knows nothing whatever of the sub- 
ject he-has been fool-hardy enough to handle; and _unreflect- 
4g, since he seems to forget how tenacious the grand juries of 


‘Treland-are on the poiut of expenditure, and many of them on 


more than one occasion, have grumbled at the high “ starva- 
tion pay” (as the writer terms the salary of those gentlemen 
employed on the Valuation of Ireland) given by Dr. Griffith 
to his officers, ! 

A few words more, and we shall have done with our un- 
pleasant task, and one that we have most reluctantly under- 
taken; but when the rights and character of useful, honest public 
servants are unjustly assailed, we shall never be found 
silent. 1t is needless to inform our readers, and especially those 
acquainted with the character that ‘Tun Irish Quanren.y 
has’ maintained throughout its career, that) nothing could 
mifluence us to defend the tle sti ie b. 

gentleman in question, but a 
Sense of justice and utter detestation of perfidious and ca- 
ie attacks, of which the one in question was a correct 

‘hy 
The concluding words of the author of the attack on the 


oni of Ireland and its Commissioner, run thus: 
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“ We hold it that county surveyors and properly approved 
valuators, selected by the grand jurors of the county and 
the Board of Guardians under local control, and possessing 
local knowledge, are the most suitable officers for the ex- 
ecution of a work, which in Ireland must ever be a periodical 
one, from the diversity of soils and the improved state or 
mismanagement of cultivation.” 

Ireland must feel thankful to any friend for any suggestion 
that would contribute even in the smallest degree to the 
amelioration of her people. But we fear the one given by 
the friend in question 1s not altogether judicious, and in 
many points most objectionable, as events have long since 
proved, but with which no doubt the author of the suggestion 
is unacquainted. Well, for his information, and for that of 
our readers whom the subject may interest, we give the follow- 
ing extract from the Seventh Report of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, Which cannot fail to show how cautious the country 
should be in vesting in any Board of Guardians, the power of 
appointing Valuators or Applotters. 

“There are certainly eases in which undue favouritism 
or prejudice, or party feeling bas influenced a Board of 
Guardians to select incompetent or improper Valuators.” 
They (the Board of Guardians,) have in some instances been 
led to form erroneous notions of what the law in strictness 
requires ; and perhaps, in a majority of cases been influenced 
by a kindly feeling, or by other motives, to promote an under 
Valuation of the properties.” 

Our paper is now coming toa close, and may be considered 
by our readers as already too long; if so, our only apology 
is, that the subject was to us one of no ordinary iterest, 
and feeling that it might be so to our readers, we ventured 
to engage their attention so far. 

In concluding our paper let us hope from what we have 
stated, regarding the character of Dr. Griffith, as a public 
officer, that our readers have arrived at a proper appreciation 
of the great debt due to him by the country. And im parting 
with the journal in which he has been assailed, we reiterate 
what we have already stated, namely that we admire and 
respect the principles upon which it is conducted ; but to cor 
rect inaccurate statements, and especially when they ” 
calculated to prejudice the public mind against men such : 
the gentleman whom we have endeavoured to defend, shoul 
be the imperative duty of every impartial and indepen ent 
contemporary. 
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FINANCE. ® 

332, Tine following regulations are to be observed by the valuator 
or surveyor, relative to his monthly expenditure for the General 
Valuation service. 

333. The valuator or surveyor should continually bear in mind 
the necessity of observing the strictest economy in the expenditure 
of money for the purposes of the General Valuation, and he is not 
in any case to incur expense unless previously authorized by the 
Commissioner of Valuation to do so, except when it is manifestly for 
the interests of the service, and there is reasonable ground to pre- 
sume on the subsequent acquiescence of the Commissioner, as in the 
case of trifling disbursements for stationery, &c. 

334. All the monthly accounts, vouchers, or financial documents 
of the valuator or surveyor are to embrace only the period in any 
riven month during which such valuator, surveyor, or their assistant 
Palio may have been actually employed, as no allowance can be 
authorized except for services which have been performed. 

335. Every valuator or surveyor will be furnished with a supply 
of printed forms of receipts, bills, &c., which are to be filled up at 
the end of each month or less period, as here directed, viz :— 

PAY RECEIPT. 

Ist. The valuator or surveyor’s monthly pay receipt should bear 
his signature and contain the name or names of the county or 
counties credited, the whole amount of pay charged, capacity and 
dates during which engaged, as follows :— 


- ee a a ae ee ne 


GENERAL VALUATION OF IRELAND. 
Counties of Carlow, Cork, and Kerry. 

Received from Ricwarp GrirFitH, Esq., Commissioner of Valua- 
tion, the sum of twenty-five Pounds sterling, being the amount of 
my pay as —Valuator, from the first to the thirty-first day ot 
January, 185 








Dated this day of 18 
£25 Os, Od. (Signed) Jonn Boyan. 





* We think it right here to observe, that in inserting these tables 
and extracts from ‘* The Book of Instructions,” and in devoting so con- 
siderable a portion of our space to this peculiar description of matter, 
we are exposing ourselves to the charge of tediousness and unnecessary 
prolixity, However, we write upon a subject new to most readers, and 
one also around which a mirage of misconception, abuse and positive 
falsehood, has been raised by writers who seek revenge for disappointed 
expectations, or by clamorous politicians endeavouring to gain popular 
applause by trading upon the ignorance of the public or upon their pre- 
judices. We have endeavoured, through the medium of these extracts 
and examples taken from ‘‘ The Book of Instructions,” to show the 
excellence of Dr. Griffith's System, and the plain, simple rules laid down 
for the guidance of those employed by him. And thus we enable the 
reader to judge for himself, rendering his opinion independent of the 
sentiments expressed by those who have every interest in misrepresenting 
the facts bearing upon the valuation of Ireland. The charges nade 
against Dr. Gritlith, reminds us of a passage in Sir William Petty's 
account of the false charges made against himself, in which he informs us 
** He became to bee esteemed the —~—, or evil angel of the nation ; and 
although God enabled him to cleare himselfe beefore the Councill and all 
other authorityes, as allsoe to any other particular persons who was but 
curiose enough to understand the reason of his actings, yet all he did, 1¢ 
was still said to bee but delusion, and casting a mist before the eyes of 
tuvn he dealt with.” 
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TRAVELLING EXPENSES. 
Qnd. The following is the form in which the bill of travelling ex. 


penses is to be kept :— 


- SN — —— — 








P ee et CCC OA 


GENERAL VALUATION OF IRELAND. | 
Counties of Carlow, Cork, and Kerry. 


| Ricuarp GRIFFITH, Esq. 


To JoHN Boran, Dr. 





~~ 1833. Carlow, £ os, d. 
January, Ist, | To Car-hire from Carlow to Tullow, 9, 
miles, at 6d. per mile, . : ‘ ~1|0 4 6} 

To Driver's Fee, , ; , : - 1/0 1 OO} 

| Total, Co. Carlow, . '£0 5 6) 

| | ' 

Cork. 

17th, | To Railway Fare from Carlow to Dublin, 

2nd Class, 7s. ; Car to ValuationOffice, 6d. | 0 7 6 

18th, | To Railway Fare, Dublin to Mallow, 2nd 

Class, 18s. 6d., and Car from Valuation 

Office to Terminus, 6d., > . -.|019 O 














Total, Co. Cork, 
Kerry. 
22nd, | To Railway Fare from Mallow to Killar- 
ney, 2nd Class, : : , : « Pee, Oi 
TOTAL, d . |£i 19 0 





I have received from RicHarp GRIFFITH, Esq., Commissioner of 
Valuation, by the hands of Mr. Francis Exanv, the amount of the | 
above account, 

Dated this day of , 185 
(Signed) Joun Boyan. 














HOTEL EXPENSES. 
3rd. An account of allowance for hotel expenses of so much per 
day, in cases of special duty, should be kept as follows :— 











GENERAL VALUATION OF IRELAND. 
Counties of Carlow and Cork. 


Ricnarp Grirriru, Esq. 
To Joun Boyan, Dr. 


1853, Carlow. | £s. d, 
January. | To allowance in lieu of Hotel expenses, from Ist 
to 16th, being sixteen days, at 3s. 4d. perday, | 213 4 


Cork. 
To allowance in lieu of Hotel Expenses, from 
| I7th to 2lst, being five days at 4s, 4d. perday, |0 16 8 
| sin hai 


ToTa., 5 ‘ . ‘£310 0O 














i 
ee 











i have received from Ricuarp GRIFFITH, Esq., Commissioner of 
uation, by the hands of Mr. Fancis Eland, the amount of the 
above account, 





Dated this day of , 185 | 
(Signed) JoHN Boyan. | 
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LABOURERS RETURN. 


4th. The valuator or surveyor should invariably procure the sig. 
natures or marks of all persons in the capacity of labourers to whom 
he shall pay any sum for their services ; and in the case of a party 
attaching his mark, it will be also necessary to procure the signature 
in full of some person (not being such valuator or surveyor), who 
shall have witnessed such before-mentioned payment. The form of 
return is as follows ;-— 


ee eee a — rn ae rte — a ete 


GENERAL VALUATION OF IRELAND. 
Counties of Carlow, Cork, and Kerry. 


Return of Lapourers employed by Jonn Boyan, Valuator, in the 
Month of January, 1853. 


We, the undersigned 
have received the 
Sums place opposite 

our Names. 


| Rate | 
of Date of Days employed per | Amount. 
Days. Day. 





Carlow. ‘2 
Peter Hughes, | 16 | Ist to 16th, . 7 0 O Peter Hughes. 
Wim. Hughes, Messenger to Tul- | | 
low, . : “g 1 O Wm. Hughes. 


Total, Co.Carlow, | 


Cork. 
Peter Hughes, | 5 WWthto2lst, — . 6 3! Peter Hughes. | 
Andw,. Hyland, Mes. from Monks- | | ms | 
| town to Cork, . (0 -L O) And. x Hyland.! 
| mark. 
Total, Co. Cork, 7 3) (Witness), 
Lwaniia ' Thos, Bourke. 
Kerry. | | | 
Peter Hughes, |) 10 | 22nd to 3lst, a ,0 12 6. Peter Hughes. 
John Williams, | Messenger to Ard- | | | 
| fert, cent aif 0 1 0) Jehn Williams. | 


ToTaL, 


| Total, Co. Kerry, | 
| 








I have received from RicHarp GriFFitu, Esq., Commissioner ot 
Valuation, by the hands of Mr. Francis Evanp, the amount oi the 
above account, and paid to the persons therein mentioned the sums 
severally annexed to their names, 

Dated this day of , 185 
(Signed) Joun Boyan, Valuator. 
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PARCEL AND POSTAGE ACCOUNT, 


5th. The following are the forms for parcel and postage accounts :— 








ied 


GENI ERAL VALUATION OF IRELAND. | 
County of Carlow. 


| Vanvaror’s Account of Carrtace of Parcets for the month of | 


January, 1853. 











seme 
| = Post Towns. 

‘Receipt; Date | t : we as: 

. of of gi Aner pe | To whom directed. | | Amount. 
'parcels. Parcels. | | 


From To 





cere cae NC 


| 


| | 
] . 








| &. ae Ge 
— | 2nd, John Boyan,’ J. B. Green, Esq. Carlow, Dublin, ,0 2 6. 
_ 5th, ry) 99 rh) 9 0 l 0 
wei) Fh, | 9 eer oe O16 
| | | | 0 5 0 
i 


I have received from RrcHarpD GRIrFitu, Esq., Commissioner of 
Valuation, by the hands of Mr. Francis EvLanp, the amount of the 
above account. 

Dated this day of , 185 . 
(Signed) JouN Bora. 











GENER! AL VALUATION OF IRELAND. 
Counties of Carlow and Cork. 
VaLvator’s Account ef Posrace for the Month of January, 1853. 


ear etapa mat eee = a —| 














Post-paid Letters. Post Towns. 

Receipt} Date | F 1 Ten | : Amount 
L of } of won 9 | LO | seas aan aes ee ot | 
r i r 2G yeu. ! } natace. ! 
porns | Lirttors. | To whom directed.| From ! To | Postage. | 
arn Ss See L. Ja i Getees poe 
| Certow. | | | | £ s. d.! 
| 2nd, | Ist, ‘John B. Green,Esq. John Boyan, . Dublin, Carlow, .|0 0 2| 
| 6th, John Boyan, - John B. Green, Esq. Carlow, Dublin, -|0 0 

| Piep age 
| { Total, Co.Carlon. 0 0 8 | 

} | { — 
Cork, | | | | 
» | 18th, John Boyan, John B. Green, Esq.| Cork, | Dublin, -19 0 1} 
» | Vth, | os Richd. Griffith, Esq.| Cork, | Dublin, 10 0 6! 

m | 20th, | : | 0 0 4 

. | ’ = " +4 2 j ” ” 
’ | 2st, | +k Francis Eland, Esq. __,, ve 00 6 








| 
| 








Total Co. Cork,'0 1 
0 


t | TOTA L, . 


eee 


1 have received from Ricwarp Grirritn, sq. . Commissioner of 
aiuation, by the hands of Mr, FRANCIS ELAND, the amount of the 





above account. 


Dated this day of 185 
_ Gigned) Joum Bovay, Valuator. 
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GENBRAL PAY RETURN, 





6th. The general pay return is an abstract of all the foregoing 
and is to be carefully kept; the several descriptions of payments 
being divided and arranged in counties, counties of cities, or counties 
of towns (when there are more than one), having each its respective 
total—the whole being brought out in one sum at foot of said 
return, as follows: — 











| GENERAL VALUATION OF IRELAND. | 
Counties of Carlow, Cork, and Kerry. 


Reruan of the several Payments to be made for the Month of January, 
1853. 
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| 
Carlow. £ sd) £3. d/| 
John Boyan, .| Valuator, ' . -/18;6 0 0; 13 Q Of 
a | Travelling expenses, sd bheais ergo bee. hel 
| ‘ 
Hotel allowance, . i Paes -_ | 213 4; 
a! | Labourers and messengers, = — ; 11 9 
| os Postage account, . my gee ee a a 
” Carriage of parcels, -|— — | 0 5 0) 
{ } aS) of Of 
| Total, Co. Carlow, . | oP? Ss. 8 
| | | | wba 
, | Cork. 
. | John Boyan, ., Valuator, ; j + 676 0 OF 5 0 0 | 
t§ ” | ‘Travelling expenses, of ae fom ot} ob 66H 
i “ | Hotel allowance, . edged tem for T6, 8 
iF sa _ Labourersand messengers,| — sen 07 3| 
Wi » | Postage account, . 7 — 0 1 4! 
i + we 
| Total, Co. Cork, ‘ 7 IL 10 
: | | maar 
i | Kerry. | | 
John Boyan, ./ Valuator, . ‘ iF 6 00, 7 0 0 
+ | Travelling expenses, =. | — | aa oe 
a _ Labourer and messenger, | — | — | 0 6 
{ ere ee 
| Total, Co. Kerry, . | | 8 0 6 | 
| Tora, .| 25 | 32.17 9 
Remittance to be forwarded to Tralee. 
(Signature) Joun Boyan. 
To Ricuarp Gatirrita, Esq. 
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336. In order to avoid inconvenience, expense, and delay, t's 
particularly desired that the following general directions be strictly 
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attended to, namely :—No document is to be transmitted at the end 
of the month without the valuator or surveyor's signature being 
attached. A stamped form of receipt is to be used when the sum 
credited shall amount to £2 or upwards. The address and post- 
town to which to remit money is to be written plainly in the place 
allotted for that purpose in the General Pay Return. A stamped 
receipt is to be furnished whenever hotel or travelling expenses for 
the month shall amount to £2 or upwards. Special care should be 
taken to avoid the omission of transmitting any voucher at the end 
of the month. In filling the several retarns the writing and figures 
should be made as large and plain as possible. All errors should be 
cancelled, and not erased. Every finanical document, including 
the Progress Return, should be transmitted to the General Valuation 
Office, 2, Fitzwilliam-place, addressed to the Accountant, on or 
before the 3rd of the ensuing month. The Progress Return should 
be filled in reference to the facility of analyzing the accounts by it, 
so that the number of days engaged in any county or counties, days 
of travelling, &c., may be speedily ascertained. 

$37. It is to be observed, that though the forms of example are 
all applicable to the capacity of valvator, it is intended that the word 
surveyor be substituted as the case may require. 

338. Great care should be taken to avoid confusion arising from 
mixing the transactions of one head of service with another ; such 
as inserting other expenses besides pay in the receipt, including hotel 
and travelling expenses in one document, confounding charges for 
parcels with postage, &c. It is to be observed that boatmen’s hire 
18 to be considered as a travelling charge. 

339. In furnishing accounts fur the county of Tipperary, it will be 
necessary in all cases to separate the expenses of the north and south 
ridings of same, specifying both or either, as it may be, in places 
allotted for the names of counties, such ridings being in a financial 
point of view considered as if they were two independent counties ; 
and counties of cities, or counties of towns, are to be kept separately 
as if the same were ordinary counties, thus, the county of the city of 
Dublin, or the county of the town of Carrickfergus, are financially 
considered independent of the counties in which they are respectively 
situate, 

340. Every charge in any account transmitted to the General 
Valuation Otlice must be supported, when practicable, by vouchers, 
properly signed, &c., as otherwise such charge must be disallowed. 
wae =o Commissioner of Valuation will exercise his discretion 

isallowing any ch 2CeR8S 
ms g any charge that may appear unnecessary or 
342. No ayment is tu be made by deputy, but is to be an actual 
ransaction between the valuator or surveyor, and the party to which 
aay sum 1s paid. 
odie’ The wages of labourers employed by the surveyors and 
ors Is not to exceed 1s. 6d. per day each. ‘The valuator or 

Yeyor 18 not authorized to increase his attendant labourer’s wages 


ey i i 
C yond the amount above stated, without the sanction of the 
ommissioner, 
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344. It is to be observed, that all messengers, whether post or 
otherwise, are to be considered in the light of ordin: ary labourers, 
and post messengers are to be paid at arate which shall never exceed 
5s. per month, when such Is necessary, on account of distance from 







post towns. 
345. Every valuator or surveyor is expected to select his place of 


residence in reference to convenience to his work, to obviate the 
necessity of frequent removals ; but when removal becomes necessary 
the shortest possible routes are to be chosen, and all exce essive 
luggage will be disallowed. Charges for hotel expenses can in no 
case be paid, except by the express approbation of the Commissioner. 


RICHARD GRIFFITH, 


Commissioner of Valuation. 









Dublin, June, 1853. 








GENERAL VALUATION OF RATEABLE PROPERTY IN 







IRELAND. 
| Acts, 15 and 16 Vic., Cap. 63, and 17 Vic., Cap. 8. 
The ———— Railway, 






For the year ending 30th June, 1830. 









Amount of Traffic Receipts, : » , ‘ 
Expenditure and allowances. 


{ 


310,004 






Working Expenses, ° 
Allowance on £377,720, capit: ul inv veated in move. 


able carrying stock, 

















Interest, at 5 per cent sti IS, S85 ? 
‘Tenants’ profits, at 15 per cent = 56,658 122, (99 | 
| Depreciation of Stock, at 124 per cent = = 47,2159 






tive 
Amount, 324 per cent 
| Renewing Rails and Sleepers on 19V$ miles, at 

£116 a mile, , A ‘ ; . . . | 22,095 


|__| 267,509 
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Amount, ' : ; § : 4 . 
{ 
; 








| Rateable Valuation, . , 43,140 
} } 
| Deduct the portion of this sum which i is ch: arged | 
separately under the head, Buildings at Stations | 2,508 
mee anes x82 ( 
i _ Av, 577 


| Balance, : ‘ ‘ . ° ‘ ; ; 
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Art. II.—JUVENILE DELINQUENTS AND THEIR 
MANAGEMENT. 


1. First Annual Report of the Directors of Convict Prisons in 
Ireland. Presented to both Houses of Parliament by com- 
mand of Her Majesty. Dublin, 1554. 


9, Crime: its Amount, Causes and Remedies. By Frederick 
Hill, Barrister-at-Law, late Inspector of Prisons. 1 Vol. 
London: John Murray, 18538. 


3. Prison Discipline, and the advantages of the separate 
system of imprisonment, with a detailed account of the dis- 
cipline now pursued in the new County Gaol at Reading. 
By the Rev. J. Field, M.A., Chaplain. 2 Vols., London : 
Longman and Co., 1848. 


4. Chapters on Prisons and Prisoners. By Joseph Kingsmilt, 
M.A., Chaplain of Pentonville Prison. London, Third 
Edition, 1 Vol., London: Longman and Co., 1854. 


5. Reformatory Schools. A Letter to C. B. Adderley, Esq., 
M.P. By the Rev. Sydney Turner, Resident Chaplain of 
the Philanthropic Farm School, Red Hill. London: Thos. 
Hatchard, 1855. 


6. Hints on the Discipline appropriate to Schools. By Arthur 
Mill. London: Longman and Co., 1855. 


All admit the principle, that “ prevention is better than 
cure,” but many lose sight of it in practice. Endeavouring 
only to reform criminals, is working at the pump and leaving 
the leak open.” Why not commence at the source and cut off 
the supply? ‘This is the most simple and natural way to pre- 
vent. The “cure” is necessary for those who have already 
fallen, We shall see how far prevention and cure can go 
hand in hand. 

Mr. Hill, with whom we fullyconcur, inhisable work on Crime 
Bives the following as the chief causes of crime :—Bad train- 
ing and ignorance, drunkenness and other kinds of profligacy, 
poverty, habits of violating the laws engendered by the creation 
of artificial offences, other measures of legislation interfering 
Munecessarily in private actions or presenting examples of in- 
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justice, temptations to crime, caused by the probability either 
of entire escape or of subjection. to an insufficient punishment 
Mr. Hill writes :—~ 


‘« The enumeration of the causes of crime suggests the remedies 
These consist chiefly, in my opinion, of good education and the in, 
eral spread of knowledge; the cultivation of habits of forethought 
sobriety, and frugality, with the control of the passions ; the pro. 
motion of habits of industry and self-reliance, and the adoption of 
all other practicable means for raising ¢ very class of society bevond 
the sphere of destitution, and into that of comfort and moderate 
wealth ; such a remodelling of our laws as shall bring the statute. 
book as nearly as possible into coincidence with the eternal principles 
of justice, so that while it is a code of municipal law, it may also 
serve as a manual of morality ; and lastly, the adoption of such means 
for the apprehension, trial, and punishment of offenders as shall 
secure, as far as practicable, that every offence be followed by im- 
mediate detection and certain conviction, and that the criminal shal! 
be placed in such a position as shall make him siucerely and deeply 
regret the wrong he has committed, and bring him to labour ear- 
nestly in the work of his refurmation, and in obtaining the means 
for making restitution to the person whom he has injured.” 


Lieut.-Col. Jebb, in his Report on the Discipline and Man- 
azement of the Convict Prisons, and disposal of convicts 1851, 
gives the following as the main causes of crime :—Drunken- 
ness—the total inadequacy of accommodation to sccure thie 
most ordinary decencies of life in the honses of the lower 
classes—the demoralizing and vitiating effects of penny theatres, 
balls, concerts, and low places of amusement—facilities for dis- 
posing of stolen goods—the want of any recognised means of 
education and industrial training for the lower classes. 

We forbear quoting any more, but content ourselves with 
remarking, that in all the works before us, enumerating tle 
chief causes of crime, all agree, that ignorance, drunkenness, 
and destitution, are the grand causes of crime in Ireland. 
Others there are, but they are partly consequences of these— 
“ Many more co-operating causes might be designated,” writes 
Lieut.-Col. Jebb, “but the foregoing are each and all suscep- 
tible of abatement. They only require to be grappled with in 
a vigorous manner, by the combined action of the legislative 
and local authority, and the effects of benevolence ; and more 
good would soon be effected than any one, unacquainted with 
the magnitude of the evils, would deem to be possible. If 
we set about the work earnestly, and with a conviction that 
we shall succeed, we must succeed. And what work, way we 
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ask, could be more becoming.a christian nation and a chris- 
tian people? Our people are as intellectual, as enterprising, 
as charitable as any other people under heaven. . Why then, 
it may be, asked, have they not kept pace with the other 
nations of Kurope in this respect ? Our answer is, the ques- 
tion has not: been sufficiently brought under their notice. 
The ‘following very forcible remarks on “ prevention” and 
eure” are made by Mr. Thompson of Banchory House, near 
Aberdeen, in a most admirable little work, entitled “Social 
Evils, their Causes and their Cure.” 


«It is not enough for society to reform criminals after they have 
led lives of crime for years ; it has another and a greater, and, hap- 
pily, it is also an easier work to accomplish, and that is, to prevent 
the growth of a population of juvenile offenders, ready and willing, 
year after year, to fill up the places of those who may have been 
reformed, or removed fromthe country. The work is not to cleanse 
the polluted stream after it has long flowed on in its pestilential 
course, but to purify the fouutain whence it draws its unfailing 
supply. 

ih oie to get a right view both of our state as a nation, and of 
our duty in regard to our neglected juveniles, it is necessary to take 
a brief survey of the principal causes of crime amongst us, and like- 
wise of the principal agencies at work to counteract them. Until 
we know something of both the one and the other, and the various 
circumstances which foster the evil and repress the good, we are not 
prepared to form a just judgment of what we truly have to do; we 
cannot appreciate either the nature or extent of our work. 

The work we have to accomplish may, in general terms, be defined 
as the solution of the problem, ‘ How are we effectually and perma- 
nently to diminish for the future the numbers of our juvenile criminal 
population ?’ and it will be found to be twofold—some things to be 
undone, and others to be done. 

What we have to undo is whatever has a tendency to create or 


‘encourage offences ; and unhappily not a few of our social arrange- 


ments.and habits are of such a character that they may be fairly and 
justly described as most efficacious means of producing and fostering 
igerous classes in the community. While such laws or habits are 
maintained and cherished we must expect to reap more or less of 
their natural fruit, whatever counteracting agencies may be kept in 
operation ; and the work can never, while they exist, be satisfactorily 
accomplished, because, just as the curative or preventive measures 
take effect on the one hand, so will the producing causes go on to 
su ", a fresh population of juvenile offenders on the other. 
at we have to do is to devise and carry out such measures as 
shall take possession of all juveniles who may be placed in such cir- 
cumstances as to be evidently preparing for a life of crime, or who 
may already have entered upon it, and keep hold of them until they 
ve been trained up in the knowledge of the right way, and fairly 
started in a course of well doing. 
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That this is practicable, not even very difficult, is the great object 
of these pages to demonstrate, and the proof will not proceed upon 
the mere assertion of abstract principles, but upon practical experience, 
acquired first in one town, and gradually confirmed in others, and so 
simple as to be applicable to every place where neglected juveniles 
exist.” 


In order to prevent crime we must remore the causes, Tf 
we remove only some of the causes, or partially remove 
them, in the same proportion, evidently crime will be prevented, 
And should we find on trial, which appears to us a little im- 
probable, that the ¢ofa? removal of a@/ the causes of crime is 
wmpossible, we must not be discouraged because we cannot do 
all that we would wish, bearing in mind the good old saying, 
half a loaf is better than no bread.” 

With regard to drunkenness, it is not hard to say whether 
it be the effect or cause of ignorance ; it is not, however, of 
much consequence when there is an imperative demand for the 
removal of both. We are inclined to take the same view as 
the Rev. Mr, Clay does of the connexion of these vices. Mr. 
Clay writes :— 

“ There is another cause of crime on which, as I have adverted 
to it annually for twenty-two years, I must not now be silent, lest it 
should be imagined, that it is less active than formerly, as the origin 
of an incomputable amount of misery. No one requires to be told 
that drunkenness is THE vice of the uneducated labourer, but many 
have to learn that it is his vice because he is uneducated. | have 
framed a table, which shews that of all the offenders committed to 
this prison during the last year for offences attributable to acts of 
drunkenness, 187 were unable to read, 161 were unable to name the 
months, and 116 were unable to repeat a prayer. Can we wonder, 
then, that our hospitals, workhouses, and prisons are filled with the 
disease, the poverty and the crime fostered by drink! The Divine 
Law gives the intelligible and emphatic warning that the drunkard 
‘shall not inherit the kingdom of God ;’ but human law deals gently 
with his sin, and with all the encouragements to it.—beer-houses, 
ale-houses, gin-palaces, concert rooms—and only begins to Jook 
sternly on the wretch when he turns to begging, poaching, or pilfer- 
ing—I speak not of graver crimes. My journal is filled with tales 
of wickedness and misery told by drunkards. Some of these I give 
in the Appendix, as examples from the different classes of erimina!s 
disgraced or ruined by intoxication.” 


It is searcely conceivable the numberless evils which follow 
in the train of that monstrous vice, drunkenness. ‘It lowers a 
man to the level of the brute creation, by depriving him ol 
sense and reason ; it madly inflames his passions, while it ex- 


tinguishes every spark of virtue. In this state of wild in- 
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toxication the man is nothing ‘less than demon, eapable of 
perpetrating any crime, and were it not for the temporary 
physical weakness entailed by drunkenness, we should shudder 
at even the idea of a drunken man. What an example to a 
wife, is a man in such a state, and particularly to a young 
family, who learn less from precept than example! Rev. Mr. 
Joseph, enumerating the chief causes of crime, in his Memoirs 
of Convicted Prisoners, writes :— 

«“ The next, and one of the greatest causes of crime, which I shall 
notice, is drunkenness. This is a monstrous cause, this is the beset- 
ting sin of our labouring population. It has brought thousands to 
infamy and shame. Were it not for the gin shop and public house 
thousands of our fellow creatures might be saved from prison anid 


transportation. Strange, indeed, that man, the highest and noblest 


of beings, should so forget himself as to sink to a level with the vilest. 
x * t & es cd % 


There is a Rabbinical tradition, ‘ that when Noah planted the 
vine, Satan attended and sacrificed a sheep, a lion, an ape, and a sow. 
These animals were to symbolize the gradations of ebriety. When 
a man begins to drink intoxicating liquors he is meek and ignorant 
as the Jamb, then becomes bold like the don; his courage is soon 
transformed into the foolishness of the ape, and at last wallows in the 
mire like a sow.’ Surely there is some truth in these symbols ; as 
to the ¢radition we make no observation. When men are determined 
to have these intoxicating drinks, even at the sacrifice of all principles 
and at the expense of imprisonment and transportation, it is hizh 
time that something should be done by the legislature, some law en- 
acted to put a stop to this besetting evil.” 


The sight of a drunken man is doubtless disgusting, but 
when a woman is in a state of intoxication, the spectacle is 
hideous and revolting in the extreme. What an example for 
our virtuous mothers, wives, and daughters! How many 

rostitutes, who walk our streets after night-fall, have been 
rought to misery and shame by men, worse than demons, whose 
efforts to seduce them would have been fruitless had the un- 
fortunate females not previously tasted the worse than poisoned 
cup.—In a state of intoxication, woman becomes an easy prey 
to her wily seducer. The Kditor of Zhe Refuge Magazine 
writes—“ Disciples of the Redeemer! friends of your species ! 
do all you can to banish from your country that most powerful 
instrument of evil, ardent spirits. Let the rising generation 
be taught to shun it, and associate with it the miseries it 
entails and the pangs it inflicts. Reflect that but for these 


liquid fires, nine out of ten perhaps of the cases of seduction 
could not be effected.” 
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Mr. Beggs in his admirable work on juvenile depravity 
writes :—* Mothers of England, the outcast of the street is your 
sister. The babe you nurse with so much tenderness guy 
become a blighted wreck likeher. While the drinking syste 
lasts, it will furnish snares for the young, and no hearth will 
be safe. This isachivalry worthy a woman’s prowess. Dash 
down the cup, and declare that its contents, which turns men 
into fiends, and beguiles women into wantons, shall never be 
sanctioned in your prese1ce. 

We read in an excellent paper on ** Drinking,” in Eviza 
Cook’s Journal :— 


“From the year 1801 to the year 1846, the people of the United 
KXKingdom spent nearly fifteen hundred millions of pounds sterling 
(£1,500,000,000) in intoxicating drinks, about £800,000,000, on 
spirits, £176,445,000 on wines, and £595,904,000 on malt ; or equal 
to about donble the amount of the present National Debt.* 

** Our army costs us about ten millions a year, which we think a 
great deal too much; but then we voluntarily spend about fifteen 
millions a year on whiskey, gin, brandy, and their villainous com- 
pounds, Qur navy costs about eight millions, but our beer, ale, and 
porter cost from thirteen to fourteen millions. We pay Jess than a 
million for our admirable post-office, and more than four millions for 
our wines, The taxes we pay for our courts of law and justice 
amount to a little above a million ; the taxes we pay on tobacco and 
snuff are above four millions. Financial reform is surely needed, 
hoth at home, and in the public house, as muchas any where else. 
Under two millions a year are spent on life and health assurance, aud 
about forty millions on drink of allkinds. Are not these facts most 
disereditable to us as a nation ?” 

*‘ It is not, however, merely because of the money which is worse 
than wasted on all this drink that these facts are to be lamented, but 
because of the many broken hearts, ruined characters, blasted 
homes, diseased frames, crowded prisons, vice, infamy, and moral ruin, 
which have everywhere followed in the track of drink. The money 
consideration is the very least, though that is not to be overlooked ; 
fur the money saved from drink might have made hundreds of thou- 
sands of families happy and independent ; but it is the moral wreck- 
age, the brutish degradation, the frightful social suffering that have 
been produced by our drinking practices, that form the most promi- 
nent considerations in our minds.” 


We shall first consider how far the means, hitherto employed 
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* For further authentic details see ‘‘Statistics on the consumption, §¢-» 
of ardent spirits, wines, and malt, in England, Scotland and Ireland, from 


1801 to 1846, inclusive. By Dawson Burns, one of the late secretaries 
of the National ‘Temperance Society. Houlston and Stoneman. 
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far the diminution of drunkenness, have been attended with 
success or failure. Some few years ago the system of the total 
abstinence pledge taking was introduced by a few well meaning 
persons, and carried to a great extent in the British Uslands 
and America, through the exertions of that truly excellent man, 
the Rev. Theobald Mathew. Every person was of opinion, 
that it was a grand discovery, and doubtless it did a great deal 
of good for the time. But the change was too sudden to be 
lasting. A drunkard likea child must be weaned—the change 
must steal on him gradually, till by degrees he forgets the 
bottle: —We thought we were original, in the idea of “ wean- 
ing.” but we find in another part of the paper on “ Drinking,” 
in “liza Cook's Journal” which we have already quoted, that— 
“Those who would take part im this great movement m:-t 
ain at ¢he habit and begin at the beginning.” Hlow many, 
we would ask our readers, of those who became teetotalers, 
are still “ abstaining from every species of intoxicating 
dnnks?” It is our belief, and we kuow the working people 
well, that not one per cent. has remained a total abstainer. 
And those who broke the pledge, from a reaction, of course, 
setting in, have given themselves up to intoxication more 
than ever, 

Neither are we advocates for a Maine liquor law, at the 
present, for the same simple reasou—the cup is not t» be 
suatched abruptly from the unfortunate drunkard—such a 
measure not being calculated to permanently reform him. We 
would have our reader bear in mind that the principle of wean- 
ing is the one we hold. Mr. Kingsmill, the excellent Chaplain 
of Pentonville Prison, in his work entitled Chapters on Prisons 
and Prisoners, writes :— 

“ Of the 28,752 prisoners, tried at the assizes and sessions in Eng- 


land, in the year referred to, 10,000 may be put down, without fear 
of exaggeration, as having been brought to their deplorable condition, 
directly or indirectly, by the public-house ; whilst of the 90,963 sum- 
mary convictions, 50,000, I fear not to state, were the result of the 
drinking habits of the individuals themselves or their parents. Yet, 
as I am led to think, the evil results of drunkenness are to be looked 
elsewhere, even more abundantly than in prison, especially among 
Women, Drunkenness is in truth a monster evil in the land—a drain 
upon the national resources—a stain upon the character of England 
per plague In the midst of us, more fatal than any malady which 

*r visited our shores. Not one single vice contributes more to- 


wards filling, with wretched inhabitants, the poorhouse, the hospital, 
€ asylum, and the gaol.” 
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How the principle of weaning the drunkard may be reduced 
to practice, we shall next enquire. Mr. Thompson, whom we 
have already quoted, makes the following remarks on the 
immediate results consequent on the diminution of the duty on 
whiskey in Scotland—“ In 1825, the duty on whiskey was 
greatly reduced ; intemperance began to increase, and, in the 
27 years, which have sinceelapsed, the consumption has become 
nearly five-fold greater ; crime, disease and death have increased 
in similar proportion, and the sober, religious Scotland of otlier 
days is now proved, by its consumption of spirits, to be without 
exception the most druuken nation in Europe.” Another 
fact along with this, and then we shall draw a conclusion. 
Only a few months ago, the duty on whiskey was increased 
2s. Od, a gallon, which left the “ glass” a halfpenny dearer. 
‘The consumption of whiskey in Dublin, since the zverease of 
duty, has decreased nearly one-half, while the consumption of 
ale and porter has increased almost in the same proportion. 
Now it appears to us, that a gradual increase in the consump- 
tion of ale and porter, and a proportionate decrease, in the 
consumption of whiskey, would inevitably result from increasing, 
from time to time, the duty on the latter, and allowing the 
prices of the former to remain as they are at present. Our 
drunkards, we mean whiskey drinkers, would, in a short time, 
hecome ale and porter drinkers—let us leave them indulging 
for one or two years, and then commence thie increase of duty 
on ale and porter. But it is our opinion, that the latter step 
would be quite unnecessary, as we have no doubt, that drunken- 
ness would then be a dead letter. We fully agree with Mr. 
Kingsmill, “ that just in proportion as you increase the facilities 
for the sale of spirituous liquors, sodo you increase crime and 
the necessity for more police to repress it.” The following 
is part of the evidence given before the Parliamentary Committee 
on Public Houses by Mr. Dawson :— 


«Mr. Barrow: Are you aware at all, of the comparative amount 
of drunkenness between Liverpool and Manchester ?— We have got 
the number of population where cases of drunkenness are reported 
for Dublin, Glasgow, Liverpool, London, Birmingham, and Man- 
chester, and in those cases we find that in Dublin there is | out of 
21 of the population. 

Chairman: Convicted of drunkenness ?—Yes ; in Glasgow, 1 in 
22; in Edinburgh, 1 in 59; in Liverpool, 1 in 91; in London, ] in 
106; in Birmingham, 1 in 113; and in Manchester, 1 in 600. In 
the three first places, Dublin, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, there is the 
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largest amount of drunkenness, and in those places there is the free 
licensing system, where it is sold from grocers’ shops or any other 
Jace. Manchester is the largest population of the kingdom, with 
the smallest number of licenses, and consequently the smallest num- 
ber of drunken persons ; and I believe, for the amount of population, 
the smallest amount of police are employed. In Liverpool there 
are 1470 public-houses, as you will see by this return, and in Man. 
chester there are 578. In Liverpool, with a population of 25,000 
Jess than Manchester, we have 900 police, In Manchester there are 
only 443 police. 

Chairman: Is the return, which you have made of the proportion 
of convictions for drunkenness in different towns, for the purpose of 
showing, that the greater the facility afforded for selling spirits the 
more is the drunkenness ?— Yes.” 

For the removal of ignorance in this country the Commis- 
sioners of Education are doing their share. We shall confine 
our remarks to the quality of education which prevents crime. 
Many people fancy that education consists in the ability to 
read and write. We do not deny, that mere reading and 
writing is a part of education, but we do not admit, that this 
part of education has anything to do with the prevention of 
crime, no more than a knowledge of any other arfs, such as 
tailoring, shoemaking, or carpentry. Mr. Netterville, Governor 
of the Mountjoy Government Prison, writes :— 


“T regard the notion that a knowledge of mechanical arts will 
eradicate criminal tendency as a very apparent fallacy, no amount of 
industrial acquirements necessarily involving improved powers of 
self-government. It is to the mainspring of criminal actions, it ap- 
pears to me, that prison discipline should, in the first place, be di- 
rected ; to the curbing of unrestrained passions, and the acquirement 
of those first moral principles, on which the knowledge of crafts, 
and habits of industry, may afterwards be ingrafted.”* 





_ * Probably some of our readers are not aware that Mountjoy prison 
Js the only prison in Ireland established on the Separate System. It 
is capable of accommodating 530 prisoners. 1t was built at an expense 
of about £56,000. 

_ This prison has one great fault—its defective ventilation, The air 
18 offensively close in cells in which the doors are closed for any length 
oftime. There are contrivances, to be sure, as helps to ventilation, but 
they are like other very admirable designs that have been condemned, 
Which were indeed very ingenious in theory, but not quite so 
useful in practice, not being able to stand the test of experiment. 
The medical attendant is not dissatisfied with the ventilation of the 
cells, as he has not seen any case of ill health traceable to the want 
of ventilation. But he does not deny, that the odour which issues from 
a cell, when the door opens, is so offensive as to be intolerable. 
Would the medical attendant have any objection to remain halfan hour 
or an hour ina cell, where a prisoner had been locked up for 16 or 18 
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The education which prevents crime 1s that whieh has for jts 
object the full development of the intellectual faculties; that 
education which draws olf the thick veil from the mental vision, 
aud allows the mind to see things as they really are; makes 
man reflect and anticipate—in a word, makes him “ find books 
in the running brooks, sermons in stones, and good in every 
thing.” Such an intellectual education, having for its fowad- 
ation a knowledge of the Gospel of Christ, is the one which 
will prevent crime. On the subject of education Mr. Clay 
writes :— 


‘*¢ Public education,’ then, ‘7s lamentably imperfect,’ even if it 
were measured by the ability to read and write. Without that ability 
there can be no education ; but (which is less considered) with it 
there may be none, or worse than none. The acquisition of reading 
and writing is only the acquisition of instruments by which education 
may be shaped out ;—tools with a keen edge, of the greatest value to 
those instructed in their use, but calculated to do enormous mischief 
in perverse or wanton hands. ‘¢ Instruction in reading and writing, 
may be carried, to a high point, without anything worthy the name 
of edueation being imparted. ‘There may be no exercise of the per- 
ceptive faculties, no cultivation of the judgment, vo discipline of the 
will, no training of the moral sense, no awakening of religious feel- 
ings, no instilling of religious principles.” No—very often have I 
found boys and young men, able to read fluently the printed charac- 
ters, in the New Testament, though quite unable to comprebend the 
sense of what they read. That Book, deseerated by the system which 
makes it a lesson-book, is associated in the mind of the Sunday school 
child, and of many another child, with uninteresting, mechanical, 
and difficult labour; with confinement, weariness, and—blows. 
Children are § put into the Testament’ as into a hard and barren field, 
in which they are to perform a piece of useless drudgery, instead of 
being led into it, as into a garden of the choicest flowers and fruit 
which they have been prepared to admire, and are now privileged to 


hours, as the Chaplain must do, if he conscientiously discharges his duty ? 
‘the physical health of the prisoner is not impaired—granted. But is not 
the moral health of the unfortunate prisoner to be attended to. We 
positively assert, with all due deference to Dr. Rynd’s professional stand- 
mig, that he is not the only person to be consulted in this matter, because 
he is not the only person interested. 

Mr. Robert Netterville, the Governor, has. designed an excellent 
plan of window, which can be open and shut by the prisoner when he 
pleases, affording when open suflicient ventilation, and so constructed 
that communication through the windows (now extensively carried on 
through the broken panes) is impossible. This gentleman engages to get 
these windows put up, at the trifling expense of 6s. 6d. per window—the 
t tal expense being alittle more than £160, Let us hope, that tle Govern- 
ment will not allow a defect so great, in a prison erected at an enormous 
expense to the public, to continue any longer. 
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cultivate and enjoy, The tendency to regard the Holy Scriptures, 
as a depot of taskwork, and the reading or committing to memory a 
éertain number of verses, as a meritorious labour, is evident even in 
prison. I have too often been disappointed when, on visiting the 
prisoner in his cell, instead of discovering some intimations of an 
awakened understanding or conscience, I have been met with a self- 
satisfied annouucement, that so many chapters have been read, or so 
many verses learned by rote. With regard to this mechanical read- 
jay, Dhave met with many boys and young men who, when the signs 
Lthere was a marriage in Cana of Galilee, were presented to them 
uttered the corresponding sounds readily and clearly, but who, 
on being questioned as to the meaning of the word ¢ marriage’ could 
rive no answer. ‘To one of these young men I expressed my surprise 
that though he could read so well he should be so ignorant of what 
be read, He replied, in a tone of indignation,—whether at what he 
considered injustice or imposition, I know not,—* Why! they never 
learned me the uaderstanding of the words!’ But this same young 
man, so uninstructed in the great and vital meanings of the Testament, 
could apply the mechanical faculty he had acquired, the instrument 
so dangerous when misapplied, to unlock the meanings of other books : 
he easily comprehended, assisted by coarse but intelligible engravings, 
the exciting stories of ‘The Newgate Calendar Zmproved,’ and of 
Dick Turpin and his black mare! And so while the Book of Life 
has never been opened, to his understanding and affections, other 
books, fraught with ruin and death, are made level to his capacity 
and enticing to his imagination.” 


We would say with Mr. Arthur Hill— 


‘« Let it never, in addition, be forgotten, that the first object of 
education is not so much to impart knowledge, as to inculeate sound 
principles, form good habits, and to develope all human faculties, phy- 
sical, moral, and intellectual. Better that a boy should leave school, 
with but scanty acquirements, than that his learning should have been 
obtained at the sacrifice, or even the risk of that bodily health, and 
of those intellectual powers and moral habits, on which his future 
welfare must mainly depead.” 


What teachers, may we ask, keep this, the first object of 
education, constantly in view, while discharging their duties as 
teachers, in their respective schools. We have no doubt, that 
tluis first object of education is never lost sight of, in those 
schools over which the Education Board have control. In 
the National Schools, the teachers are kept under wholesome 
restrictions, in the quality of the instructions imparted, and in 
the general management of the schools, through the frequent 
visits of their inspectors. But are there not schools into which 
“ll inspector of the Board of Education has no authority to 
eater officially. Why is this so? Has not the government 
aright to see, that the education imparted by priva/e indivi- 
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duals does not tend to create or foster crime, from inculeat- 

ing unsound and mischievous principles? ‘The government 
wisely takes every available means, in time of epidemic, to 
prevent physical disease. ‘The government wisely prolnbits 
a medical man to practise, lest he should injure the part he 
endeavoured to cure, until he had been duly examined, and 
had received his diploma. Now we do not see why our wise 
government should not take the same precautions to prevent 
moral diséases. 

‘‘ Tét is through the neglect of society,” writes Captain Maconuchie, 
‘in not educating the children of the lower classes, that many of our 
prisqners are first made criminal, and it is by a further apathy and 
neglect, that they are allowed to cortinue such. And surely there 
is more than reproach—there is even grave national delinquency iu 
the double fact.” 

A school-master is a moral physician, and he should not be 
allowed to practise until he had been duly examined, and liad 
received a certificate, from competent parties, appointed for 
that special purpose. This is no new or speculative theory— 
it has been in practice for years in Prussia and Germany. Let 
any man of common sense only read the reports of those 
gentlemen, who have made educational tours through Great 
Britain, and he will scarcely question the necessity for an ex- 
amination of the school-masters in the great majority of pri- 
vate schools, 

‘*« Having thus,” writes Mr. Kay, “described the character and 
social position of the great profession of Prussian teachers, I shall 
now show, what education the law requires each of them to have 
received, before it allows him to engage in the work of instruction ; 
for it must be remembered, that no person, whether he be a foreigner 
or a native, is allowed to act as a teacher of any public or private 
school, in the kingdom of Prussia, until he has passed a very rigid 
examination, in all the subjects of school instruction, and has ob 
tained a diploma from his examiners, stating that he is fit to be a 
teacher.”"* 

Wehave been credibly informed, that in ourown city there are 
privateschools, whichare attended by tradesmen’s children, and 
whichare taught and managed by men who smoke, drink spinit- 
tious liquors, and curse and swear in the presence of their pupils, 
‘These men, in order to cloak their villany, become members 
of religious societies—have prayers and eateclism during 
the greater portion of the day, and spend their Sundays 


4) ' ° . ¥ . . ; a caichaet ud > j] ul 
* 124th page, The Sucial Condition and Education of the Peop'e, by J. 
K ay, M.A., Vol. II. London. Longman, Browne, Green, and Longmans, 
Palernoster-row. 
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collecting for charitable purposes.—In this way they are 
able to. impose upon the people, by taking advantage of 
their natural reverence for religion. 

Hd few years.ago,” writes Mr. “Kay, any one used to be 
thought.clever enough to be a teacher. Even now, in many parts 
of our country, any poor fellow who can read and write decently, 
is thought fit to teach in a village school, so low is the idea of 
many, of the education which should be given to the children of 
the poor, and of the character of the men who ought to train 
our citizens {” 

Two classes of children receive education, those at school 
and those in the streets. If our views are carried out, we 
have no doubt that the first class—those receiving education 
at sehool, will be judiciously attended to. We shall next turn 
our attention to the second class, those receiving an education 
in the streets. Thanks to our charitable countrymen, and 
particularly to our fair countrywomen, who largely subscribe to 
those admirable institutions, which have for their object, the 
feeding, clothing, and education of our unfortunate little rag- 
ged children—who in most cases are the offspring of drunken 

arents, our streets have been largely thinned. Be it remem- 

ered that it is in the streets the art of thieving is practised, 
which latterly is assuming, more and more every day, the dig- 
nity of a professional science. Our ragged schools, and kin- 
dred institutions, invaluable as they are, can never reach the 
child who remains outside their doors, preferring the street 
aud his “chances” to the discipline, and, in his mind, the com- 
parative few advantages held out to their inmates. Here we 
see the necessity for compedling such children to attend. 

We earnestly beg the reader’s most serious attention to the 
following extract, which we have taken from a published 
letter to C.‘B, Adderley, Esq. M.P. by that practically ex- 
perienced gentleman, the Rev. Sydney Turner, Resideat 
Chaplain of the Philanthropic School, Red Hill, Surrey :— 


ind sonia conclude these remarks, without expressing my fervent 
iam rs our educational agencies will ere long be so extended and 
an ib 48 to make the demand for reformatory schools less general 
et a However necessary and satisfactary it is to have first- 
for the pitals, free dispensaries, and able surgeons and apothecaries, 
end af of disease, it is far better, far more rational, and in the 
M whi eH to take such measures, as may maintain and protect 
an s al health, and keep sickness at a distance. So as regards 
rn crime, certainly more than half of the youthful delinquency, 

© now have to punish, and are here and there trying to remedy, 
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is the growth of circumstances, the result, in fact, of our own social 

neglect and indolence. One single measure alone, at once compelling 
the attendance at school of the thousands of idle children, now left 
to ruin and depravation, in our low streets and alleys, and making 
the instruction and training of such schools really useful and efficient, 
would do more to thin our prison ranks than a hundred reformatories 
put together. So long as we allow the depraving agencies that are 
so busy in our large towns and cities such immunity, nay almost en- 
couragement, as they now have, so long we may be sure, that juvenile 
vice and crime will be far ahead of all our efforts to rescue and 
reform. Of course it is much easier to subscribe to a reformatory, 
than to grapple with the real difficulties of the preventive system. But 
as to the real suppression or effectual diminution of crime, we but 
spend our strength for nought, and our labour for that which 
profiteth not, so long as we are content to let thousands be infected, 
while we cure hundreds. We cannot slay the monster while we are 
continually feeding and supporting him. Make it compulsory that 
the child attends school, and is not found idling in the streets. 
Make the parents, when there are any, responsible for the proper 
training of the child, and to some extent for his maintenance, in a 
good school, if they cannot keep him out of vice and crime at home, 
Make the parish he belongs to responsible for this, if he be an 
orphan and destitute. Make your schools really effective, teaching 
in them the science of life, the common daily business of well-being 
and well-doing, social and personal economy. Make them, therefore, 
not merely intellectual but industrial, and bring your laws homme to 
the abettors and receivers of crime, the lodging-house keeper, and 
the penny theatre and saloon owner, and we shall soon, I betieve, 
see our calendars shortened, the juvenile wards of our prisons more 
thinly peopled, and reformatory efforts made thoroughly effectual to 
the great end for which they are directed. When shall these things 
be? When, I believe, statesmen will give our great sucial questions 
their true importance, and feel that the moral and religious training 
of the coming generation is more really urgent than all the more 
political or commercial questions, that now divide parties or agitate 
constituencies,” 

It has been said, “ that the government which governs least 
governs best;” but let it not be forgotten, that this refers only to 
the interference of government with private enterprize. A gov- 
ernment has for its grand object, the protection of life and pro- 
perty ; and no government is worth supporting which does not 
do this, or at least endeavour by every available means to do 
it. We shall conclude our remarks on education by giving 
the followmg extract from a paper in Jfedvora, entitled 
“Immortal Sewerage,” and written by the Hon. and Rev. 
Sidney Godolphin Osborne, Rector of Durweston. 


“There have been, and may yet be, seasons when popular com- 
7 . * . f " ae} 
motion shall disturb the very depths of our population. rhen were 
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seen, and. would be seen again, streets crowded with women almost 
unsexed, men almost unbumanized ; children, such in form, but 
with the worst vices of the adult stamped upon them. These are the 
creatures, that in the days of revolution, work out barbarisms and 
cruelties, with the language and demeanour of fiends. The horrors 
they commit become the marvels of history. We are much deceived 
if we argue, England knows no such element of evil. We may not 
choose to know it, we may choose to say that this race has perished 
before ‘ progress '—before ‘the schoolmaster,’—* improved police,’ 
‘improved wide-spread religious teaching.’ Alas! 1 know better. 
1 knew there are tens of thousands who have known nothing of any 

ress but that of an extension of resource for vicious inclination. 
Of the school-master they have known nothing—the improvement of 
the police has only developed further ingenuity in crime; as to 
religious teaching, they have a philosophy of their own, not over- 
flattering to our idea of national deference to religious truth; they 
with some shrewdness argue, if souls are worth all-the bricks and 
stones, preachers and teachers, which they connect with worship, 
how is it their suuls are left so utterly uncared for—for where is the 
place of worship in which their dirt and appearance would not 


create a panic.” 


Although destitution is, we admit, one of the principal causes 
of crime in this country, yet we do not consider it of sufficient 
importance to enter into any length on the subject, feeling 
convinced, that it will gradually vanish, as drunkenness dimin- 
ishes, and as education advances. 

So far we have confined our remarks to the prevention of 
crime, which all will admit is better than cure, but we believe 
that both are necessary, aud hence we shall bring our reader 
to consider what means—the most simple and natural the 
better—by which those who lead a life of crime are to be 
(reformed) cured. Mr. Recorder Hill says, that ‘ Refor- 
matories ought to be considered moral dispensaries, and 
Prisons morad hospitals for the cure of moral diseases ”— 
and what man of sense can consider them anything else? In 
every prison—those supported by the grand juries, and those 
immediately under the government, there should be a refor- 
Ihatory ageucy at work, commensurate with the large wants of 
these institutions. This reformatory agency consists in an 
industrial training, and a moral, intellectual and relizious edu- 
cation. How far this agency may be brought to work upon 
our crimiuals, we shall next enquire, but before we do so, it is 
nght to separate them into two classes, juveniles, and adults, 
and consider each class individually, as they must be treated 
differently, and in separate institutions. Captain Williams, 
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inspector of Prisons, in his report on the treatment of Juvenile 
Offenders, writes— 


‘«‘ The satisfactory treatment of children, when sentenced to im. 
prisonment, is replete with difficulty, it being necessary for the sake 
of public example to carry out the ends of justice with a certain de- 
gree of penal rigour, and at the same time combine with it a course 
of moral training, which can only be inculeated through the agency 
of mildness, persuasion, and confidenec. I am of opinion that, when. 
ever the number of delinquent boys will admit of it, they should he 
kept wholly and entirely separate from the adults. So long as old 
and young remain together, they must be treated alike ; and I know 
nothing more likely to confirm children in bad habits, than to attach 
the same gravity and consequences to their unconfirmed errors, as to 
the vices of those of maturer years. The boy charged with a felony 
is frequently thrust into a class with, perhaps, 15 or 20 adults, whose 
offences bear the same legal distinction as his own. His self-love is 
flattered in being treated the same as a man, and he ts excited to a 
closer imitation by this his miserable elevation. I have never failed 
to observe in such eases a degree of boldness, effrontery, and assump- 
tion, which I have not met with in any prison where men and boys 
are separated,” 

People who are not practically acquainted with the character 
of criminals, can scarcely conceive the precocious depravity of 
those poor neglected creatures. Reader, those children suff- 
ering ina prison the penalty imposed by law, appear to be 
quite a different race of beings, to that class of children with 
whom it is your privilege to be acquainted. We need 
not apologise for the length of the following extract—its ap- 
propriateness and its merits require no comments from us— 
except that the truthfulness of the picture is, we regret to write, 
unquestionable. : 


COMMON CAREER OF A YOUNG CRIMINAL. 

(From Mr. Barclay’s pamphlet entitled * Juvenile Delinquency.” 

“Born ina cold garret or damp cellar, alike remarkable for the 
careful exclusion of light and air, his early days receive scantily ot 
a mother’s fostering care. In a few short weeks, he is carried out 
into the streets, with some slender filthy covering of rags, exposed 
to the cold and damp blast of our shifting temperature, that his 
shrill cry of agony may the better wring the pittance from the 
passer-by—a cry, it has been more than once established, made the 
more agonizing by the application of human agency. At night, 
when the absence of warmth and comfort, so essential to its normal 
state, compels its cry of complaint, quietness is sometimes secures 
by administering the same foul draught* which is praying on the vitals 
of both body and mind of the wretched parents. Thus are combined 
in one unhappy union, the most powerful ingredients which can 
poison the cup of human enjoyment, and engendering the seeds of 


* Whiskey. 
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moral’ arid physical debility, in this child of misfortune. So soon as 
the little urchin can lisp the cry of ¢ puir wean,’ or its tiny limbs 
carry its stunted body, it is thrown out of its dirty den into the 
strect, to beset the doors of the more blessed, or interrupt the pas- 
serigers on the busy thoroughfares, with importunate appeals for 
charity, in a tone of whining from which he never afterwards can 
completely divest himself. If he returns to his cellarage without 
the expected amount of prey, a sound beating, interspersed with 
curses, may be his welcome. He never hears of God except as a 
name of imprecation. He seldom has heard mention made of heaven, 
but often of its opposite, as the place to which every outbreak of 
arental ire summarily consigns him. A Bible he never saw in the 
bate - and, though it were put into his hands, he could not spell 
its sinplest texts. The Sabbath he knows only as a day when the 
shops are shut, and all business arrested, except that of the whisky 
shop. The church bells are rung with solemn peal, and he observes 
a portion of people better dressed than on other days; but in his 
8 hate: it is a day noted only as one of greater idleness and sensuality 
thi other days. He never was taught to pray, but, by example, his 
instruction in curses has been most abundant. He never was taught 
the commandments of his God, but by precept and practice was in- 
doctrinated in their contrarieties. A Redeemer’s love was never 
diseoursed to him, and the solemnity of ajudgment-seat was never 
disclosed. For continual absence from church and school, his parents 
have ever the ready excuse of want of suitable Same Pere apology 
which does not prevent regular attendance on the exhibitions of Jack 
Sheppard, and other such displays of youthful blackguardism. 
Perchance some kind Samaritan seeks to remove the real or fancied 
obstacle, by supplying suitable, sometimes superior, apparel, which 
is found unfit for plying the avocation of begging, but comes oppor- 
tunely for the supply of a parent’s sinful cravings ; and speedily the 
well-intentioned gift adorns the stall of the old-clothesman, and the 
little boy revels in his hereditary rags. Some zealous Sabbath- 
school teacher, fearless of filth and fever, plunges into the sink of 
infamy, and seizing the little immortal as a waif on the social stream, 
he bears him to his school. A few Sabbath nights he sits listless 
and restless, but the whole subject of instruction to him is in an un. 
known tongue: the lessons of an hour are counteracted by the pre- 
cepts and practice of a week. Attendance becomes irksome and 
occasional, and all sorts of lying apologies are told for absence, and 
tasks unlearned, The misappropriation of some book—very prob- 
ably the volume of life—the gift of the generous teacher, bars return; 
and he answers no longer to his name, though he may beset the door 
to disturb others in the enjoyment of that which he has been taught 
to despise, He falls back to his former haunts and habits, and ‘no 
inan careth for his soul.’ What can be expected from such a child- 
—from such a culture in the spring-day of life? Do men gather 

figs off thistles? As we sow we reap. There is truth as well as 
poetry in the saying, ‘ the boy is father of the man.’ To expect that 
the boy we have described should become an honest and useful mem- 
t of society is little else than to expect a miracle. The poor boy 
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grows up a delinquent—a moral plague and pest to all around, but 
assuredly more sinned against than sinning. 

‘* Let us proceed with our dismal bic.graphy. The boy discovers 
no great distinction between begging and stealing. The penny 
wrung from the hand—not as charity, but as the price of freedom 
from annoyance—seems to him no more unwillingly given than when 
secretly filched from the pocket. At the age of eight or nine, he 
makes his first appearance in judicial life, at the bar of the police 
court. He neither understands, nor cares for the majesty of the law. 
The buttons and the batons of the policemen excite much more of 
his awe and admiration than the magistrate on the bench. He is 
not yet learned in judicial phraseology and procedure. To the 
question of Guilty or not? he lisps out ‘I dinna ken ;’ or the ready 
lie—his earliest precept—‘ 1 didna do it ;’ or, with the natural dis. 
position to shift blame on others, the reply not unfrequently is, «It 
was him that did it,’ pointing to some tatterdemalion, who on this 
oecasion occupies the place of the witness,—the next time to take 
that of the prisoner. If the mother were present, might not the little 
boy in very truth exclaim, ‘ The woman did give me and I did eat ?’ 
The chargeis found proved. The magistrate has no alternative. 
To dismiss him would be to set him loose on soeiety, with an impres- 
sion of indemnity from punishment, and an encouragement to neglect 
in parents. He is therefore sent to prison for a brief period—too 
brief to accomplish the least practical good—but long enough to break 
the spell of the prison-house, and strip it of its terrors. He has 
found there the comforts of genial heat, pure air, wholesome food, 
and cleanly clothing, to all of which he was a stranger. Far are we 
from joining in the cry against the reformed system of prison dis- 
cipline. We never could perceive how congregated masses of cri- 
minals of every age and grade of guilt, associated in filth and idle- 
ness, could be productive of aught but unmingled evil—the demon- 
stration of moral and physical pestilence. We hail the name ot 
Howard, as the pioneer of all that is beneficial in this walk of philan- 
thropy and justice ; but it cannot be denied that, with the exception 
of liberty (which is worthless if not duly valued), he is, in every 
respect, more comfortable than was ever his previous lot. 

“‘ The brief term of his noviciate has run its course. He returns 
to society with the additional brand of prison infamy, barring him 
all chance of employment. He returns to his wonted haunts and 
habits with a keener appetite for vice. Being now under the imme- 
diate surveillance of the police, it is not long before he is again de- 
tected in crime, and again arraigned before the magistrate. This 
ordeal is repeated the due number of times. The required number 
of minor convictions is completed, and then our youth takes an im- 
portant step in the ranks of criminal jurisprudence. — He takes a 
degree in the art of stealing—a diploma incrime. He is transferred 
from the police-court to the jurisdiction of the sheriff, and is now 
favoured with the benefit of the great palladium of British liberty; 
trial by jury. The greatest scrupulosity is observed that retributive 
and penal justice be fairly administered to the diminutive prisoner, 
who never had justice done to him in its fairest form—protective 
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and'remedial. For his trial forty-five citizens are called from their 
various active duties, at great private inconvenience and public loss. 
Many a juror would pay the value of the stolen article ten times tqld, 
rather than sacrifice his time in attendance at the trial. From the 
er number, fifteen are drawn by ballot, that the youthful beggar 
should enjoy the greatest security for impartiality, and the absence 
of prejudice amongst a class who never knew, and itis much feared, 
nevercared whether such a being was or was not in existence amongst 
them. The charge is frequently of the most trivial pecuniary 
value—a pair of old shoes, a loaf of bread, when under the strong 
temptation of hunger, or a few pence filched from the fob of the 
nger or the till of the whisky-shop, from which he has been in 

the long practice of fetching the poisoned ingredients for his parent's 
daily fare. The offence is raised into an aggravated form, by reason 
of the previous convictions, of offences, it may be, even of less value, 
and because, in the eyes of the officials of the police, he is considered 
to be, habit and repute, a thief, at a period of life when habit of cha- 
racter is yet unformed, and repute can scarcely exist beyond the 
police themselves. These aggravations are of most doubtful princi- 
leand expediency, and are no ornaments to our criminal code. 
Scmass years bygone, many a lad has suffered on the scaffold for 
some very trivial theft, made capital, solely because committed when 
he was under the evil eye of a couple of policemen, who swore they 
considered him, habit and repute, a thief, for at least twelve months 
before the offence charged. In England the practice is more humane, 
in refusing this aggravation, founded on mere police opinion, and 
even refusing to allow previous convictions to go before the jury, to 
operate, as they must of necessity do, to the prisoner’s prejudice, 
and to eke out an insufficient proof. The accused party is sometimes 
so juvenile, that not unfrequently he requires to be elevated at the 
bar, so that the jury may perceive that it is a fragment of humanity, 
on which they are gravely called on, by solemn but most unmeaning 
oath, ‘the truth to say and no truth to conceal.’ The proceedings 
are conducted with a solemnity and a parade of the formula of justice, 
the same as if the charge had been one of homicide, and the criminal 
one grown gray in crime. It is tobreak afly onthe wheel. Jupiter 
Tonans hurls his bolt at the moth. The parents of the child would 
be the more fitting occupants of the bar, and the child:the more 
suitable tenant of the school. The ferula of the schoolmaster would 
be more influential of good than the mace of justice, and the Primer 
and Shorter Catechism, better authorities than even Hume and Alison, 
whose metaphysical distinctions of crime are quoted with gravity 
against the boy, who could not decipher the title-pages of their pon- 
us volumes on ‘ Principles and Practice.’ The trial, as might 

N@ expected, results in a conviction ;and now a lengthened period of 
‘aprisonment ensues, which, had it occurred at the first, might ine 
Ne ga with the Divine blessing, attended with beneficial 
thvemiden “7 under this more extended discipline of the prison, 
pit ~ the youth is faultless, and the progress in education 
culkin = § ; mental powers, hitherto dormant, are developed under 
ation; dispositions and affections break forth, at the voice of 
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kindness, and the tendencies to evil hide themselves at the firm and 
calm voice of censure. All these moral appliances come too late - 
the habits are formed and indurated; the bow is only bent, not broken, 
The monotonous months roll on their wearied course, and the day of 
liberty approaches, marked often with a degree of restlessness on the 
part of the prisoner, ominous that no permanent good has been 
accomplished. The prison gate is thrown open, and with it the 
floodgate of temptation. The youthful spirits are elated at the fresh 
air of heaven, and the accustomed sights of well-known and fre- 
quented scenes. No provision is made for the refuge of the liberated 
prisoner, or to secure him honest employment. Not unfrequently 
old companions in guilt reckon the day of release, and watch the 

rison gate to hail the relieved prisoner, and to welcome him, often 
, a display of dissipation and riot, where all good resolutions are 
ridiculed, and mockery made of all serious and solemn impressions. 
At this point our modern system of prison discipline and criminal 
reformation halts, and leaves unfinished the begun good. The wonder 
is, that any are able to escape the entanglements that beset them on 
release, and not that so many return to criminal pursuits, Ina state 
of society where honest men, with characters untainted, can scarcely 
find bread by labour, it is not to be expected that those whose char- 
acters are bankrupt can find employment. It may be he has been 
taught a useful trade in prison, and has shown superior skill in its 
prosecution ; but out of prison, no opportunity is afforded him of 
applying that industry in an honest way. If he asks charity, he is 
told to go and work. If he asks work, he is told there is none for 
such as he. He begins to think that society and he have a quarrel. 
He finds himself shunned as a moral leper. He stalks about in idle- 
ness, shunning the daylight—owl-like, he courts the night. He soon 
affords another illustration of the truth of the lines in the infant 
hymn, that ‘Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do.’ 
A spirit of recklessness, discontent, and revenge takes possession of 
his heart. It is this class in large towns, who are ready, on any 
opportune occasion, to make an outbreak on the peace of society, 80 
that they may obtain bread or booty in the confusion. They can 
sink no lower, and entertain some hope of an undescribed and in- 
definite advantage in change. 

‘The criminal, the outline of whose mournful history we thus 
have attempted to sketch, now commits a more aggravated offence. 
Formerly it was an offence committed individually, and marked for 
cunning rather than audacity ; now it is done in concert with others 
of equal age and advance in crime, and frequently with some of the 
other sex,—the best helps of man ina virtuous course—the heaviest 
and surest drag in the downward course of profligacy. The offence, 
too, is no longer the simple act of theft, but the bolder one of house- 
breaking, or street robbery. A trial now follows at the justictary ; 
and the lad of sixteen, having already run the curriculum of the 
criminal courts, receives the sentence of transportation from a lan¢ 
which has little of attraction for him, and removal from which 1s the 
first happy event of his sad career. 

« This is no fanciful sketch, but what every one conversant with 
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the administration of criminal justice cannot fail to recognise as 
true, aud of common occurrence.” 


We shall now consider the discipline appropriate to 
« Juvenile Reformatory Institutions,” and offer some sugges- 
tions upon the judicious—let us say scientilic—managemeut 
of such Establishments. Before we do so, we would wish our 
readers to bear in mind, that we have given the question a 
consideration worthy its weighty importance ; examined it in 
all its bearings; and made ourselves acquainted, not only with 
the opinions and experiences of men, grown gray in the cause, 
but we have also made ourselves acquainted with the practical 
working of the different systems, adopted in the Prisons anil 
Reformatory Institutions of Great Britain, in which we were 
likely to gain information. We have, besides, a fair knowledge 
of what has been written on the subject, since the days of 
Howard, together with a little experience of our own, gained 
from actual practice in the field. This may appear egotistic, 
but our reasons are the same as those of Mr. Frederick Hill, 
who, commencing the introduction to his invaluable work on 


Crime, writes :— 


“ When any one demands audience, in the great court of public dis- 
cussion, itis reasonable to expect him to show, that he has just claims 
to be heard ; that he has had opportumties of studying the subject 
on which he proffers information and counsel ; that he has diligently 
availed himself of these opportunities ; and that, before attemptiny 
to induce others to adopt his opinions, he has cautiously surveyed 
the ground on which they have been formed, fully convinced his own 
mind of their soundness, and taken every means, within his power, 
for testing their accuracy,” 


“Ifthe fountain be impure, the streams that flow from it must 
also be impure,” hence the indispensable necessity for having 
a pure fountain, when we want pure streams to flow from it. 

As is the schoolmaster so will be the school,” and we may 
add, “ As is the gaoler so will be the gaol.” No pains should 

spared in selecting a man for so responsible a situation. 
He should be naturally fond of children, sympathizing with 
their wants and infirmities, and more disposed to pity than 
— them ; or, as it has been said by an able writer, 
while detesting their crimes, he must pity the offenders.” 
le must possess a ‘* gentleness of manner, with a firmness of 
mind.” The following remarks are from the pen of Lord 
Chesterfield :— 
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«The suaviter in modo alone would degenerate and sink into a 
mean, timid complaisance and passiveness, if not supported and dig- 
nified by the fortiter in re; which would also run into impetuosity 
and brutality, if not tempered and softened by the suaviler in modo 
however, they are seldom united. The warm cholerie man, with 
strong ani imal spirits, despises the suaviter in modo, and thinks to 
carry all before him by the fortiter in re. He may possib ly, by great 
aceident, now and then succeed, when he has only weak an timid 
people to deal with; but his general fate will be, to shock, offend, 
be hated, and fail. On the other hand. the cunning cr; afty man 
thinks to gain all his ends by the suaviter in modo only : he becomes 
all things to all men; he seems to have no opinion of his ow n, and 
servilely adopts the present opinion of the present person ; he insinu- 
ates himself only into the esteem of fools, but is soon detected, and 
surely despised by everybody else. The wise man (who differs as 
much from the ¢ unning as from the cholerie m: in) alone joins the 
suaviter in modo with the Sortiter in re.” 


wi? § person who may have every qualification for the nasil 
of a prison,” writes Mr. Ber igough, “where men are to be 
dealt with, would be very ofien little fitted for de Tine. with 
boys. The man: wer of a reformatory institution sé seck far 
more than the othe r need do to win the affections and confidence 
of the. children.” How are the affections to be won? We 
give the following beautiful Jines as an answer— 


‘¢ The poor man’s heart vibrates no less, 
‘lo all the winds of fate, 

Than his, whom fortune’s gifts doth bless 
With proud and high estate. 

The harsh word pierces keenly there, 

And scorn a tender chord will sear, 
While kindness wins his love, 

And sheds a halo round his home ; 

Makes want and eare less wearisome. 
And bitter thoughts remove.” 


Weread in one of the lesson books of the Irish Commission- 
ers of Education, that there have been instances of wolve shaving 
been tamed, to an uncommon degree, by kindness : and humanity. 
Surely if the same powerful agency is brought to bear upon 
human beings, we may confidently expect much ereater results. 
We do not wials to be misunderstood. Kindness alone will, 
we admit, in some rare cases, fail in gaining the affections. 
But how are we to know these cases P—of course the answer 
simply is, by being kind to all. We are not to be too hasty, 
however, in “concluding that kindness takes no effect on som 
All are not alike—some are easily wrought upon—others are 
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made of tougher material ; the effect is almost instantaneous on 
the former, it comes slowly and hardly perceptibly on the 
latter. Hence the necessity for patiently awaiting the results, 
before other measures are adopted. And here we see the 
priceless value of a competent person to act as judge. What 
a nicety of judgment is required in a case of this sort! Should 
there be no doubt whatever of the inefficiency of kindness— 
after a patient trial of every available meaus—we do not 
hesitate to recommend punishment, not as a substitute for, but 
in conjunction with it. In its own proper place, we shail 
consider the propriety of inflicting punishment, as a means of 
reformation. 

The following qualities in a person holding the office of 
governor or manager of a Reformatory for Juveniles, are abso- 
lutely essential to the success of the Institution :—Benevo- 
lence, forbearance, sincerity, and tact ; a knowledge of human 
nature, and a power of penetration, without an appearance 
of suspicion; patient in investigations, and a disposition 
to lean always on the merciful side; in a word, all the quali- 
ties of a judge, 

Mr. Frederick Hill, in a letter to the Right Honorable 
Viscount Melville, K. T., writing upon the qualifications of 
prison officers, observes :— 

“Tt is in vain that the plan of a prison be skilfully devised, that 
liberal funds be furnished for building the prison, and that rules be 
laid down for carrying into operation a good system of discipline, 
unless the instruments by which the machine is to be worked are 
competent to their task, * * The first requisite for obtaining a 
good appointment of prison officers is, of course, to have a clear 
conception of the necessary qualifications. * * The governor of 
a large prison should be a person of strong native talent, of great 
decision of character, yet of kind and affable manners ; he should 
possess great insight into human character, and into the various 
causes of crime and the springs of action; and he should be influ- 
enced by a strong desire to promote the permanent welfare of the 
prisoners committed to hischarge. He should be possessed of powers 
of command and of holding others to responsibility ; and, in order to 
maintain these effectually, it is necessary that he should be able to 

termine what every one under his authority can reasonably be 
expected to perform, and to judge of the manner in which every 
duty is discharged.” 

Are there such men to be found, and if so—where ? “Ay, 
that is the question.” We answer, there are,—but, like other 
Valuable articles, they are scarce. A man possessing a deep 
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sense of justice and impartiality, with an enlightened mind and 
a Ohristian Aeart, would scarcely fail in acquiriny all the other 
(nalifications necessary, after a little experience gained from 
actual practice. Mr. Bengough, a practically experiences 
gentleman, whom we have already quoted, and whose opinions 
upon the present question are deserving the most atteutive 
consideration of all those in authority, writes—“ On vie 
MANAGER, BE HE CLERGYMAN OR LAYMAN, BE HE CALLED 
MASTER, OR CHAPLAIN, OR GOVERNOR, OR WHAT NOT, THY 
WHOLE SUCCESS INDEKD OF THE INSTITUTION WILL, UNDER Con, 
DePEND. Lr Is NOv THE RULES—THEY MAY HINDER OR HELP 
HIM—~BUT IT 13 ONLY THE MAN, BY HIS PERSONAL ACTION, THAT 
CAN RePORM.” Such was our conviction, long before we lad 
the satisfaction of ascertaining Mr. Bengough’s invaluable 
opinions We shall next enquire, with what amount of anthority, 
the governor or manager should be entrusted. 

He shoald have the power of discharging such prisoners, as 
he considered fit, and of retaining those, whom he thought not 
fit, util the full period of their respective sentences had expired. 
It would perhaps be well, if this power was indirect, and that 
the nominal power should be still left in the hands of the 
Lord Lieutenant, but that no prisoner should be discharged, 
without first having the recommendation of the governor or 
manager, and that the recommendation of the governor or 
manager should always be acted uwpon—unless indeed in a 
case where his gererad management should be questioned— 
and then, that his authority should be merely suspended until 
the question had been finally settled. We cannot attach too 
much importance to this arrangement. The Rev, Sydney 
‘Turner writes :— 

“As the Act now stands, the offender must remain ip the school, 
for the full period for which the magistrate has sentenced him, 
unless discharged by the order ef the secretary of state ; that 1s 
in effect, if incorrigible and corrupting others, ina far greater de- 
gree than he is receiving any benefit himself, he cannot be dismissed ; 
if greatly improving and reformed, he cannot be sent out and 
rewarded, by an earlier re-entrance into life. No reformatory 
school I believe, can work effectually unless its managers have, and 
are known to have, the power of discharge fully and entirely 
confided to them. They being at the same time responsible to the 
Government, for this and every other power and privilege they are 
entrusted with,” 


He should have the same authority, with respect to the 
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appointment and dismissal of the subordinate officers. Lis 
recommendations should be acted upon, aud no one should) be 
appointed or dismissed without 42s recommendation. We 
must quote Mr. Bengough again—“ * * * allowing the 

erson who is charged with it the very great. liberty of action 
and freedom from interference, without which he could hardly 
hope for success. The particulars in which this liberty would 
be most essential, L should consider to be these :—'The absolute 
power of appointing and dismissing every person, employed in 
any capacity about the institution,’ Ma. Frederick Lill 
writes ;— 

« An essential regulation, in my opinion, for securing the selection 
of good subordinate officers, is to leave their appointment and dis- 
missal entirely to the governor. He it is who has the best opportu- 
nity of judging of their qualifications, and who has the strongest 
interest in seeking the best men ; for, without good subordinates, it 
will be in vain for him to expect, that the state of his prison will 
redound to his credit, or give him any prospect of promotion, Indeed, 
unless the governor have this power, it is difficult to say, in case of 
success or failure, to whom the credit or disgrace is due ; without 
it, the important principle of responsibility cannot exist, and endless 
trouble may be created in determining, in every case of mismanage- 
ment, with whom the fault really rests. 

1 am aware that, in many prisons, where the power of appointing 
the subordinate officers,is nominally confined to the magistrates, 
much influence in the matter is, nevertheless, exercised by the gover- 
nor ; and, in such cases, the evil in question is protants diminished ; 
but, fur complete efficiency, it is essential, that the governor's author- 
ity, on this point, should be direct and uncontrolled.” 

_ “In the best conducted prisons that have fallen under my observa- 
tion, the yeneral course of proceeding has been, first to take 
great care in the choice of the governor, and then to place large 
they in his hands; to abstain from interfering in his proceedings, 
ut to hold him responsible for results.’”* 

aaAr ° . e . 

Chere is no speculative theory in the last paragraph just 
quoted—it is a fact that cannot be controverted. We come 
now to the consideration of the most important part of his 
authority, the power to inflict corporal punishment. 

Witnessing the many failures of kindness, upon some char- 
acters, we have been often reminded of the fable of the little boy 
Who climbed the tree to steal the old man’s apples. The urchin 
wy laughed, at the simplicity of the kind old man in expecting 
um to come down, for coaxing or pelting him with grass ; but, 


e . 
a’ Mr. Hill had been sixteen yearsan Inspector of Prisons. Sve his most 
mirable work on ** Crime.” ’ London: Jon Murray, Alvewarle-strect. 
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sense of justice and impartiality, with an enlightened mind and 
a Christian heart, would scarcely fail in acquiriny all the other 
qualifications necessary, after a little experience gained from 
actual practice. Mr. Bengough, a practically experienced 
gentleman, whom we have already quoted, and whose opinions 
upon the present question are deserving tlhe most attentive 
consideration of all those m authority, writes—“ On yup 
MANAGER, BE HE CLURGYMAN OR LAYMAN, BE HE CALLED 
MASTER, OR CHAPLAIN, OR GOVERNOR, OR WHAT NOT, THE 
WHOLE SUCCESS INDELD OF THE INSTITUTION WILL, UNDER (ion, 
DEPKND. Lr Is NO’ THE RULES—THKEY MAY HINDER OR HELP 
HIM——BUT IT IS ONLY THE MAN, BY HIS PERSONAL ACTION, THAT 
CAN ReFORM.” Such was our conviction, long before we had 
the satisfaction of ascertaining Mr. Bengough’s invaluable 
opinion. We shall next enquire, with what amount of authority, 
the governor or manager should be entrusted. 

He should have the power of discharging such prisoners, as 
he considered fit, and of retaining those, whom he thought not 
fit, until the full period of their respective sentences had expired, 
It would perhaps be well, if this power was indirect, and that 
the nominal power should be still left in the hands of the 
Lord Lieutenant, but that no prisoner should be discharged, 
without first having the recommendation of the governor or 
manager, and that the recommendation of the governor or 
manager should always be acted upon—unless indeed in a 
case where his gexeraé management should be questioned— 
and then, that his authority should be merely suspended until 
the question had been finally settled. We cannot attach too 
much importance to this arrangement. The Rev. Sydney 
Turner writes :— 

‘‘As the Act now stands, the offender must’remain in the school, 
for the full period for which the magistrate has sentenced him, 
unless discharged by the order of the secretary of state ; that is 
in effect, if incorrigible and corrupting others, ina far greater de- 
gree than he is receiving any benefit himself, he cannot be dismissed ; 
if greatly improving and reformed, he cannot be sent out and 
rewarded, by an earlier re-entrance into life. No reformatory 
school I believe, can work effectually unless its managers have, and 
are known to have, the power of discharge fully and entirely 
confided to them. They being at the same time responsible to the 
Government, for this and every other power and privilege they are 
entrusted with.” 


He should have the same authority, with respect to the 
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appointment and dismissal of the subordinate oflicers... [Lis 

recommendations should be acted upon, aud no one should be 

appointed or dismissed without 47s recommendation. We 
must quote Mr. Bengough again—** * * allowing the 
verson who is charged with it the very great. liberty of action 
and freedom from interference, without which he could hardly 
hope for success. ‘The particulars in which this liberty would 
be most essential, L should consider to be these :—The absolute 
power of appointing and dismissing every person, employed in 
any capacity about the institution.” Mr. Frederick, Hull 
writes :— 

* An essential regulation, in my opinion, for securing the selection 
of good subordinate officers, is to leave their appointment, and dis- 
missal entirely to the governor. He it is who has the best opportu- 
nity of judging of their qualifications, and who has the strongest 
interest in seeking the best men ; for, without good subordinates, it 
will be in vain for him to expect, that the state of his’ prison will 
redound to his credit, or give him any prospect of promotion, Indeed, 
unless the governor have this power, it is difficult to say, in case of 
success or failure, to whom the credit or disgrace is due ; without 
it, the important principle of responsibility cannot exist, and endless 
trouble may be created in determining, in every case of mismanage- 
ment, with whom the fault really rests. 

I am aware that, in many prisons, where the power of appointing 
the subordinate officers,is nominally confined to the magistrates, 
much influence in the matter is, nevertheless, exercised by the gover- 
nor ; and, in such cases, the evil in question is protanty diminished ; 
but, fur complete efficiency, it is essential, that the governor's author- 
ity, on this point, should be direct and uncontrolled.” 

_“ In the best conducted prisons that have fallen under my observa- 
tion, the general course of proceeding has been, first to take 
great care in the choice of the governor, and then to place large 
powers in his hands; to abstain from interfering in his proceedings, 
but to hold him responsible for results.”* 


There is no speculative theory in the last paragraph just 
quoted—it is a facé that cannot be controverted. We come 
now to the consideration of the most important part of his 
authority, the power to inflict corporal punishment, 

Witnessing the many failures of kindness, upon some char- 
acters, we have been often reminded of the fable of the little boy 
who climbed the tree to steal the old man’s apples. The urchin 
only laughed, at the simplicity of the kind old man in expecting 
lum to come down, for coaxing or pelting him with grass ; but, 
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*Mr. Hill had been sixteen yearsan Inspector of Prisons. Sve his most 
admirable work on ‘ Crime.” London; John Murray, Alvewurle-strect. 
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as soon as the old man “ tried what virtue there was in stones.” 
the foolish little boy came down and begged the old man’s 
pardon. This hittle fable, at which many would scornfully 
laugh, because it looks so simple, contains the whole philos- 
ophy of treating our criminals,* 

In the best regulated prison, we must expect to meet with 
refractory characters, from time to time, for whom, it is 
evident, punishment is indispensable. Zo be effective, how- 
ever, for good or to reform, a punishment must be appropriate 
in quality, and suitable in quantity, and its justice shewn to 
the delinquent, in the most earnest and affectionate manner, 
An infliction of pain, if these points are not attended to is,as our 
good friend Mr. Recorder Hill expresses it, “a waste of human 
suffering.’ In our minds, it is even worse than “ a waste of 
human suffering”. It always has a bad moral effect upon 
the person punished—an effect opposed to the curative or 
reformatory. ‘To have its /udd effect, punishment should, in 
many cases, be prompt andimmediate. In other cases, it will 
lose nothing from delay. We forbear particularizing instances,as 
many of them are not be described, while on the other hand 
those, whose description would not be offensive, must be 
witnessed to get a clear idea of their enormity. We, there- 
fore, most strongly and earnestly recommend that the 
governor or manager of a Juvenile Reformatory—whether 
Prison or School, should have authority to administer a 
sound whipping, and that no person should be allowed to 
question or make any remarks whatever upon the propricty or 
expediency of his so doing—unless, as we have already ob- 
served, his general competency or fitness for his post was 
questioned. The following able and judicious remarks are 
taken from an admirable little pamphlet on School Discipline, 


by Mr. Arthur Hill. 


“ When, in spite of precaution and admonition, and good example, 
moral offences oceur, as unhappily in our weak and erring nature they 
are sure to do, and when remonstrance, however affectionate and 
earnest, fails to check them, so that stronger means of repression 


* ««'There are a sect of men whose visages 
Do cream and mantle like a standing pond, 

And do a wilful stillness entertain, 

With purpose to be dress’d in an opinion 

Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit, 

As who should say, L am Sir Oracle, 

And when I ope my lips let no dog bark !” 
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become necessary, it is of great importance, that the punishment 
should be not only suitable in degree, but appropriate in kind. To 
secure this adaptation, involves much trouble, butit is trouble well 
incurred. A punishment, really appropriate, is in itself curative, not 
merely deterrent,—a fact the more important, since the value of 
human punishments, as deterrents, is every day falling, and I believe 
with good reason, 1n general estimation. 

Let not remonstrance, however, be lightly discarded as ineffectual, 
particularly if it have, been used only in the presence of others, Its 
full weight, as I have already observed, is felt only in privacy ; and, 
in all serious cases, the admonition involves a calm and unex- 
aggerated consideration of the real consequences of the fault; into 
which consideration, the penitent may easily be led, by judicious 
questions. Again and again, have I seen the bold brow quail, the 
compressed lips quiver, and the eyes fill with tears, at the very 
commencement of such interrogations,—the fault in fine, candidly 
acknowledged, amendment promised, and the promise fulfilled. 
What need here of punishment ? 


They being penitent, 
The sole drift of our purpose does extend 
Not a frown further. 


When penal consequences must ensue, let them, so far as practica- 
ble, be such as have a natural connection with the fault.” 


Jt is scarcely conceivable, the powerful effect a whipping 
will have for good, when adminisicred in the proper spirit— 
and wice versa. The Rev. Sydney Turner inflicts the punishment 
with his own hand—why? because Mr, Turner could hardly 
get a person, employed jim the Institution, inpressed with a 
deeper sense of the importance of such an undertaking, or 
who could adininister it, with iwore feeling or greater solemn- 
ity. Mr. Turner very justly observes, that the manner is 
olten of more consequence than the amount of punishment 
inflicted. Mr, Turner writes :— 


“There are, however, tempers and dispositions that are slow to 
be influenced by such motives, or that at times are hurried away by 
sudden impulses to forget or to defy them. It will be advisable for 
each house to have one or two cells, well separated from the school- 
room and dormitories, in which any that are guilty of serious faults 
may be secluded. Confinement ina cell, with a bread and water 
diet, for periods varying from a few hours to a few days, will be 
found in general a sufficient punishment, provided always that the 
cellis not warmed and fitted up as comfortably as a fashionable 
boudoir, but gives the inmate just as much cold, and privation, and 
discomfort, as proper regard to health, cleanliness, and the making 
a kindly impression on the offender, will allow of, Cases may arise 
when the cell fails or is inappropriate, and in which a whipping will 
do the culprit far more good ; faults of indecency and cruelty come 
” 
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under this head, so does anything lke insolence or defiance of the 
master. I would only recommend—lIst, that when corporal punish. 
ment is inflicted, it be so in the ordinar v school fashion of a common 
birch rod. 2nd, that it be inflicted with as much sole: mnity and form 
as possible, the manner being often of more consequence than the 
amount of punishment. 3rd, that the boy’s companions be allowed, 
but not invited to witness it. 4th, that the chief superintendent, 
whether governor or chaplain, administer it himself. IL laid down 
this rule six years ago to myself, and disagreeable as is the duty it 
occasionally impos es, Lh: ave found its utility in the rureness and the 
moral effect of the infliction.’ 

We could not dwell too long on this all important topic. 
[f we cannot reform, surely we ought not to make worse, and 
this 1 is inevitable ihould punishment be injadiciously infheted. 

** [ have seen myself,” writes Mr. Denwenidh. “ that inflicted 
solemnly (a flogering) as a punishment, under the eye at least 
of the manager of the imstitution, and with eve ry thin ne to 
impress it upon the boy’s moral feelings, 1 would have. its 
eflect, even where he had been flogged in prison repeatedly 
without effect, because, in a mere formal and often I know in 
an openly vindictive spirit, on the part of those who inflicted 
the punishment, where a boy had been frequently in prison 
or troublesome while there.” Educationists are of opinion, that 
children ean be taught and made to learn those branches, 
which they have to study, without their parents or teachers ever 
having recourse to corporal punishment. We do not. differ 
In Opinion from educationists who have this conviction, li 
we had our juvenile criminals, under our own tuition, from the 
time they were able to speak, we have no doubt we could 
have made them learn, without punishment of any kind. bat, 
as our young criminals have been negleeted—* one year's 
seeding being nine years’ weeding’ ’__the ease is widely ditler- 
ent. It is like a limb that must be amputated, for the want 

being seals in time under the surgeon's treatment 
“When, however, gaols become considered as hospitals,” 
writes Mr. Recorder Hill, “and when consequently they and 
all persons connec ‘ted with them, are relieved from the degra- 
ding associations whic ‘h have ever connected themselves with 
the mere imilictors of pain, any amount of suflering, which 
is felt to be essential to the reformatory process, will no more 
excite jealousy of the law, or dislike tow: ards those who adm iu 
ister : than is now felt towards the surgeon who amputates 
limb, or performs any other painful oper: ation.” 
‘Che number of days on bread and water, with or without 
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solitary confinement, or the number of strokes to a flogging, 
should be left to the discretion of the governor or manager ; 
but, in all cases requiring severe punishment, the surgeon ought 
to be consulted—not as to the expediency of the punishment 
—but as to its probable effect upon the prisoner’s health or 
constitution. We need not have the least fear, that the 
governor would abuse lis authority, in this respect, no more 
than in any other. The more discretionary power a man 
in such a situation has the better, and hence it is of paramount 
importance to havea man to whom so much discretionary 
power can be safely confided. We have frequently heard 
refractory characters say, ‘sure all he (the governor) can 
do is, give me three days in the dark cell—can he do any 
more’? ‘There is every reason to believe, that such a person, 
in his own mind, must have previously compared the amount 
of pain, which the governor had power to inflict, with the plea- 
sure that would be felt in the satisfaction of committing the 
crime, and that he considered he was making a very good bar- 
gain; but, had the Governor’s power not been limited, the crime 
would not have been committed in several of these cases, and in 
others, we are quite sure, at least, the offence would not have 
been so aggravated. How is it, we would ask our readers, 
that a prisoner, who had been grossly insolent and violent in 
his conduct, in the presence of the governor, is as meek as ¢ 
lamb before a director? The one can inflict only three days 
solitary confinement, with bread and water diet ; the other has 
power to flog. Vetus not be told, that flogging is inhuman. 
Flogging is inbuman when administered when it might nol ; 
but, when every available means have been tried—kindness, 
remonstrance, private admonitions, punishment diet, soli- 
tary confinement and irons; when these all fail, is it inhu- 
man to flog? Wall we not, in extreme cases, aduninister severe 
Cliastisement fo our own dear little ones, though our hearts 
should bleed at the infliction. But love and duty should 
overmaster our feelings. ‘ By a reformatory system,” writes 
Mr. Recorder Hill, “ we understand one in which all the pain 
endured strictly arises from the means, found necessary to 
ellect a moral cure.” 

A system is made up of a number of parts, many of which 
are mutually depending upon each other, and any one ot 
Which being wanted, renders the system incomplete ; hence 
the necessity of having all the parts, composing a system, In 
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perfect order, so that full force may, at any time, be brought 
to bear or concentrated upon a certain part, to be worked 
out through its influence. 

Timid people—many of the warmest supporiers of the 
reformatory principle—may not consider it wise to allow. the 
governor so much authority, fearing lest he should ever abuse 
it—a feeling which arises from the highest anil holiest motive 
Christianity could suggest— protection of the rights of our 
fellow creatures from the tyranny of those placed in aut hority 
over them—-bnt Jet, us assure our dear friends, brothers 
and sisters in the big field of philanthropy, that this fear 
is Wholly groundless, and we call upon these ladies and 
gentlemen, who have had practical experience of the working 
of prisous and other Reformatory Institutions, to bear witness 
to thie justice of our assertion, I hen the right wii is die the 
right place, under the Alessiny Yy Goi, Wwe hi Ave nothin / lo fe l/’. 
It is only in the choice of a man, for the all important work, we 
have reason to be apprehensive ; bat we have no. doubt the 
right man is to be tan il—we must spare no pains in search- 
ing for him. Beware of the “ new-hatched uniledged” candi- 
date. ‘Phe tried man—the man who “ was tricd and not lound 
wanting,’ is the man. A person not thoroughly acquainted with 
this subject, might imagme that cases, requiring extreiie pun- 
ishment, will be avery frequent occurrence in a diay 
Reformatory Institution. xtreme cases will cecur, but under 
proper management, of which we will say something more, 
such cases will scarcely ever occur. We were merely proy- 
ding for the worst, for whichit is right to be always prepared. 
We promise our readers, that the d¢red will be very seldow 
ealled into requisition. 

In dealing with children, as well as with grown-up people, 
particularly children upon who n we have to effect a change 
for good, reproof and remonstrance will be frequently necessary, 
in fact, it will be nearly the whole work. For our experience 
we cannot too li: whiy recommend privae 45 when admonish Ns 
or remonstrating—its effect is most powerful for good, but m 
public it frequently produces an efleet directly opposite. A 
public reproof always wounds the vanity of the person to whom 
it is directed; it is unkind in the first pl: we, and in the next 
pl: ice, It tends to weaken the po of shame, the loss of w 
Has broug At thousands to lead an infamous life. These naturai 
feelings have been given to us, by the Almighty for an excellent 
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mirpose, but, like our other passions and desires, they require 
the delicate hand of the cultivator to prune them and guide 
their growth. We would particularly caution those, entrusted 
with the care of youth, to abstain as much as possible, from the 
language of sarcasm, or any other calculated to hurt the feelings 
of children. Such a course, instead of winning their affections, 
creates a downright dislike—in fact, a hatred. ‘The idea of a 
person reforming children whom they dislike, is out of the 
question, or even a person whom they cannot dove. Always 
aim at gaining the affections, and be just as attentive to their 
wants and as respectful of their feelings as a polite—not a ndi- 
eulous——person would be to ladies’ in a drawing-room ; in fact, 
anticipating their wants and evineing the highest respect for 
their feelings. Mr, Arthur Hill, with whom-we fully concur, 
Writes :-— 


“To gain the respect of his pupils, he must be rigidly careful to 
respect them; to maintain a strict regard for their rights ; to re- 
member that their feelings are easily excited ; to abstain, therefore, 
at all times, from the language of contempt, sarcasm, and invective ; 
to remember that dulness and ignorance are objects of pity, not of 
ridicule, When reproof or remonstrance is really necessary, let it 
be given, so far as practicable, in private; both that public shame 
nay be avoided, and because private admonitions almost always 
produce a stronger and purer effect. Indeed, so important do I 
hold this principle of privacy, that I earnestly recommend, as a 
general rule, that whatever communication is intended for a single 
pupil, however indifferent may be its nature, should as far as prac- 
ticable, be directed to his ear alone: this precaution will very often 
of itself prevent a first letting-out of the waters of life. 

Again, if the master be acting on a misconception, privacy better 
enables him to arrive at the truth, and renders it easier for him to 
retrieve his error. This latter I would advise him always to do fully 
and frankly. Under whatever cireumstances he may have com- 
mitted an injustice, under those same circumstances let him make 
his retractation and express his regret. 1 can say, from long 
experience that he will not therefore stand lower in eitber the esteem 
or affection of his pupils. 

Not satisfied with the mere respect of his pupils, he should seek 
their love. If he have not a corresponding fecling inhis own bosom, 
let him strive to acquire it, by acting as if he had ; listening with 
patience to their desires and complaints, providing for their comfort, 
and aiding them in their difficulties. Let him remember, that it 
will not suffice to seek their good, on the most important points only, 
and that his efforts, for their improvement, will often fail of awaken- 
ing atfection, unless accompanied with kindness of manner, kindness 
on those points, where it is most readily understood and felt. All this 
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involves much effort, much cone ession, much forbear ance,—in A 
word, much sacrifice ; but the reward is great, viz. such a place, in 
the hearts of his pupils, as will prevent in trust and misconce; pton 
bring his mind and theirs into closer contact and more pert ae 

unison, and, 1 in a thousand ways, conduce to his efficienc y and their 
advantage,’ 


These remarks are not merely for the manager, they arc 
intended for those who have the care of children ; go 1e V are 
equally applicable to parents as well as to the lowest athosr | ina 
Juvenile Reformatory Institution. If the governor or manager 
feels the pressing necessity for observing these things himself, 
he must also feel the importance of compelling his officers to 
be equally ¢: autious, in their intercourse with the children, under 
their charge. J’or this purpose, he should be always willing 
to lend an attentive ear to their compl, unts against the officers, 
Kven should the complaint be groundless, the greatest pains 
ought to be taken to satisfy the accuser, by explaming to him 
the groundlessness of lis charge, and linpressing upon him 
the danger of doing an injustice; but in case the complant 
Was malicious, a private admonition will seldom be found to 


fail, in producing a healthier tone of mind. ‘The officer accused 
should never be made aware of the charge against lim, unless 
it was substantiated, nor then if it could “possibly that Is, 


without doing an injustice—be withheld. The reason ts 
obvious. Every care should be taken to prevent a bad feeliy 
from springing up between the inmates of a school or prison, 
and the officers placed over them. 
As it is quite evident, th: at an officer’s word must be taken 
In preference to a prisoner’ s, It would be well, if reports or 
complaints against: prisoners were given 1 pel which 
me to be copied into a “Conduet Book” and filed, and whieh 
the officer should be lable to be called upon, at any time, to 
prove upon oath. If this were done, it would be very seldom 
found necessary to bring the pe a and thie accused, face to 
face, one to say one thing, and the other to say another. One 
or the other must, It is clear, be violating truth—aif the prisoner, 
What will be the ance feelings towards him for endeav res 
to stigmatize him as 1 liar; and if the ofticer, the case 1s 
intinitely worse—a a fecling never could exist between 
poy afterwards. It may be objected, that the plan ot writil 
ut complaints entails a great waste of time. We entertan 
very little fears on this head, knowing as we do, that the numt 
of charges against prisoners will, under judicions management, 
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be very few indeed. ‘This plan is partially practised by the 
able Governor of the Convict Prison for males at Mountjoy, 
Dublin, with the most excellent results. Indeed it is to this 
venileman that.we are indebted for the hint. We strongly 
reconmend the governors of the other prisons to give it, at 
least, a fair trial, and we confidently expect, they will not dis- 
continue the practice when they see, not only the amount of 
cood produced, but the amount of evil prevented by it. 

It is with the utmost timidity, that we commence the next 
part of our paper ; if we say anything displeasing or out of 
place, we trust it will be ascribed to an over earnestness on 
our part, rather than to a disposition to meddle with what we 
ought not; we mean the Chaplain’s duties and qualifications 
to perform them, Before we go further, we beg the attention 
of Gaol Chaplains to the following observations, by the Rev. 
Joseph Kingsmill, A.M., Chaplain of Pentonville Prison, 
London :— 

“In your chaplains, look for the same qualifications, combined with 
an faptness to teach,’ and the well-earned reputation of the pains- 
taking pastor, especially amongst the lower classes and the poor. 
There are many such in your manufacturing towns and elsewhere. 
Beware of formalists and ceremonialists. There is acting enough 
among criminals,” 

« The evil to be apprehended now, is the invasion of the governor's 
province by the chaplain, from over-earnestness in his profession, or 
a wrong estimate of his position and duties. Discretion is not always 
the companion of zeal, nor good common sense of undoubted talent 
or genuine piety. Some chaplains, conscious of their moral superi- 
ority, aim at what does not belong to them in a prison—official pre- 
eminence ; or, mistaking their vocation, intermeddle with matters of 
mere discipline; or, as if they had not responsibility enough in the 
exercise of their own most onerous duties, seem anxious to take upon 
them that of governor, and others even in higher authority. These 
are very great mistakes, and they are too common, producing in 
many gaols, disputings and bickerings, which turn off attention from 
weighty matters, and end in mutual distrust and ill-will. By such 
theans, a minister of religion assuredly loses his proper influence. As 
an order of men, it must be confessed, we are doymatical and intol- 
erant of others’ opinions, above most classes, whether from our oc- 
cupying the chair of the lecturer and instructor so continually, or 
irom the deference so freely paid to us as clergymen, or from both 

‘these causes,” 


rm , e . . 
Phe following extract from the same admirable author claims 
special consideration :—* 


. — ———oore ee ee ee ee a — = —— ~<< 
Uur Irish Gaol Chaplains would do well to purchase those most 
excellent Works on Prisoners and Prison Discipline by their English 
rethren. 
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« The highest far of all our duties is, beyond question, the full and 
faithful exercise of ‘the ministr y of reconciliation, as amb: Assar ‘ste 
of Christ,’ to the poor people committed to our ¢ haree, in the pul; a 
and the cell. If this be not interfered with, we have the ere: ounas 
power for good placed in our hands, and may well bear with 1); iny 
a ‘rances and disagreeables in other things. If this our yy); Nistry 

be thoroughly entered into, a thousand offices of sympathy and kind. 
ness towards our flock will follow, and react again, with God's bles. 
sing, upon their spiritual condition. | 

To discipline and improve the intellectual ¢ apacitic s of the nri. 
soner, by education, books, and every available means, is a hich bes 
of ach: ipl: un, and a most interesting one. 

A more difficult task than either to the faithful ch: ipl. lin—vet one 
that cannot be dispe nsed with—is formally to report on all matters 
coming legitimately before him, to those ‘under whom he is plac ed, 
and who have the supreme direction of affairs. In this delicate wor 
he should keep himself aloof from all party feeling, or pre) dice % 
favour of this or that system, and be above every species of exarver- 
ation. Where other officers are concerne d, he should deal frankly 
with them, as circumstances occur and give opportunity of © xplana- 
tion, and by no means treasure up grievances for some favourable 
occasion. If i important, they should have been noticed at once. He 
should conceal nothing in his reports in connexion with religion, 
or morals, or education, in the prison, or with the treatment of the 
prisoner, which the authorities ought to know, and cannot know 
otherwise. In no part of his duty, will he find more need of prudence 
and caution, combined with fearlessness of personal consequences. 
Having faithfully reported, he transfers the burden to other shou!- 
ders, and may return, with satisfaction, to his blessed and honourabl le 
work. An assisti it -c haplain has not the responsibility of reportim: 
unless to his princi DP 
or when called upon by the governing body.” 





J 


val, or when in comple te charge of the prise u 


| 


As the seven-cighths of our criminals, at least in Trelan 
are ignorant of the meanings of the simplest words in th 
langu: ge, it would be useless to address them even in th 
ordinary conversational style. Not only the simplest Lee 
but the simplest and shortest sentences must be employed, 1 
conveying instruction or advice. And the teacher, ies 
religious or literary, should not be content with even doing 
this. Constant questioning is most essential to sec if what 
has been told them be really understood. Familiar illustrations 
will aid very much the unders standing ; but care should be 
taken to make them appropriate, otherwise they may serve 
rather to embarrass than help the underst: anding. — Lute ‘lectual 
teaching is as essential in religion as in education. Whether 
we are ; advising or instructing, we should always appeal to the 
understi nding. We do not mean, that any person ean be 
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made to understand a “ mystery of religion,” but can he not 
understand why he is expected to believe it? Neither do we 
expect that doginas can be explained so as to be understood ; 
but we do expect, that what they learn they will understand, 
ond what they believe, they will be able to give a reason for, 
not in parrot style, but becoming an intellectual being ; and 
surely this is not impossible. 

The Chaplain of a prison has one great advantage over any 
other oflicer—he has the unlimited contidence of the great 
majority of the prisoners, from the very moment of their recep- 
tion. On this account, he could do an immense service both 
to the prison and prisoners, by holding private conversation 
with each prisoner in turn. One instructive conversation im 
private being, in our opinion, worth fifty public sermons to 
the prisoner. Such a process is slow, we adimit, but it is 
the fastest. These conversations may, frequently with ad- 
vantage, turn to worldly subjects. This is, we presume, 
what the Directors of Convict Prisons mean by “ individuali- 
zation.” We fully concur with the directors in the belief, that 
this is the secret of success. We are delighted to find the 
Llonorary Governor of the Preventive and Reformatory Insti- 
tution, 19 New Road, near Gower-strect, north, Loudon, has 
made it arule to spend half-an-hour daily, in this way instruct- 
ing the boys of lis reformatory. 

The following extract is taken from Rev. J. Ficld’s excellent 
work on Prison Discipline. Lt clearly proves the necessity 
lor INDIVIDUALIZATION :— 

“ Under the system of association, which recognised no variety of 
character, admitted little difference in the penal treatment, and 
afforded very few opportunities for individual instruction—of course 
this particular information was of comparatively little value ; but 
its importance can scarcely be overrated now that the isolation of 
criminals permits the adaptation of punishment to circumstances, and 
allows discipline to be varied, in its application, as the disposition and 
conduct may require, 

The following observations of the Inspectors of Prisons for the 
Home district, confirm the above remarks :— It is plain that, if the 
reformation or intimidation of the convict ought to be the aim and 
object of his treatment while in confinement, this purpose can only 
be rationally and successfully pursued, by discovering, as soon as 
possible, what is the peculiar cast or frame of mind of the prisoner ; 
what are his capacities, wants, feelings, and inclinations; and by 
suiting the treatment which he is to receive, and the behaviour and 
conduct of those who visit him, to the character which he appears 
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to bear. Unless this be done, the whole process of penal discipline 
isa mere game of chance, or rather an absurd and abortive pursuit 
of an end, without the employment of any likely means. We do not 
think it possible to overstate the importance of bearing in mind this 
consideration. The efficacy of asound system may be safely said to 
depend upon the accuracy and facility with which it discovers the 
temper and character of the prisoner, and upon the facility and effect 
with which it adapts itself to the exigency of the case. The endless 
diversities of human character require appropriate treat ment.’ 

The author of an interesting pamphlet on ‘ Reformatory Punish. 
ments,’ just published, observes on this subject, that—* As for every 
detail ina rule of action, a specific adaptation in the agent is r¢ quisite, 
so no such adaptation is complete, without an equally varied remedy, 
for every possible interruption. Therefore, no code of remedies is 
perfect, unless it be capable of particular application to all possible 
accidents to its subject—that is, unless it has a corresponding re-ac- 
tion on every possible action of the law it applies to. ‘A remedy,’ says 
Arnold, ‘in itself good for one particular symptom, may do harm rather 
than good to the whole case, if applied alone ; or, if not mischievous, it 
may be inefficient.” * * * Nor less erroneous must be the idea 
that punishment, fit for men in one state, must be fit for men in a 
different state ; or that any general rules can be laid down for the 
proper character of punishment under all circumstances. Burlam- 
aqui has observed, that it is obvious. wherever laws are prescribed, 
there must be a fitness of agency, or they lose their application ; and 
a power to check resistance, or they lose their obligativeness. He 
adds—‘ And the same sort of punishment does not make the 
same impression on all kinds of people, consequently has not the 
same force to deter them from vice. We ought, therefore, to 
consider both in the general penal sanction, and in its application 
the person of the criminal, and all those qualities which increase or 
diminish the sense of particular punishments.” 








For the purpose of “ individualizing” a knowledge of pliren- 
ology would be most valuable, though not indispensable, to 
those having the education of youth, whether that education 
be intellectual, moral, or religious. Captain Maconoclue’s 
remarks, on Mr. Combe’s paper, being so full and perfect, in 
expressing our Own views on this important subject, that we 
consider it quite unnecessary for us to dwell further upon this 
matter, but respectfully invite attention to the Captain's own 
expressive language. 

REMARKS ON MR. COMBE’S PAPER. 

In the following observations on Mr. Combe’s article, I waive the 
question of the truth of phrenology—I believe in this, and in its 
practical use and value in its place; but here it is merely a means 


, ; ee 4 antove tf 
to an end, that end being the full appreciation of the characters | 
Prisoners by their Governors and others in charge of them—lI do 


in my own mind, if it would even effect this.—It only shews t nde 
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cies; and character may be, and in alivost all cases is, so modified by 
after circumstances, that organism is but an impertect guide to its 
correct appreciation.—The best tendencies are frequently overcome 
by temptation, and the werst get occasionally so fortunately directed 
as to be compatible not only with the absence of criminality, but 
even with a high moral standing. Mr. Combe in all bis writings, 
but in none more than this, overlooks or undervalues the full force 
ef this fact. —But assuming even that Phrenology could do all for 
him that he here claims, | dispute the value that he attaches to the 
acquisition, —A minute knowledge and appreciation of the character 
of the individual prisoners would not be a good foundation for their 
collective management, and on the contrary, would lead to endless 
mistakes, injustice, and at length confusion, or, it might be, rebellion 
among them. 

The conclusions drawn from it could never be palpable to the 
mass of lookers-on, and their justice would therefore be constant 
matter of dispute; complaints of partiality, prejudice, inequality, and 
so forth, would be thus endless.—They would be so even if the 
decisions were always correct ; but this could not be hoped for ; and 
when they erred, direct injustice would of necessity ensue, some- 
times in favour of an individual prisoner, sometimes to his prejudice. 
And the injury thus done would extend far beyond the individuals. — 
The very Law would be called in question through it.—It would 
become unequal, uncertain, often capricious, and never founded on 
appreciably fixed principles. —I can conceive nothing more vague 
even in theory than such a system, nor in practice more embarrassing 
and unsatisfactory. 

] am yet, as L have said, a believer in Phrenology, and coneede 
fully, that as a supplementary agent, in the hands of an intelligent 
Governor, and still more Chaplain, guiding and revulating their 
demeanour and addresses to individual prisoners, encouraging some, 
checking others, appealing to one sentiment preferably to others 
with one, to another with another, and so on, it would be found a 
most excellent and valuable adjunct.—I have used it thus with 
many myself, and with success.—But a general system should not 
be so guided.—It should rest on one or two fixed principles easily to 
be understood and appreciated by all, capable of being worked with 
little chanee of error even by coarse hands, conveying a strong im- 
pulse to every one, whatever the diversities of the individuals to 
whom addressed, and by which all may thus reasonably be required 
to be guided.—And this function is in existing circumstances dis- 
charged by caution,—Fear, producing implicit obedience ; for which 
in the ark system I propose to substitute “ the desire to better 
ourselves,” or, as it may be termed ‘ self-interest,”—a principle 
quite as instinetive as Fear, more powerful, for it habitually over- 
comes it, which is also a healthy, vigour-inspiring principle, changing 
its object with every step made in advance under its influence, which 
thus may raise from the lowest depths of abasement, as in criminals, 
a the highest principles of social ambition, and which thus ip 
ordinary life, under Divine arrangement, keeps all human nature 
active and progressive, and cannot therefore be misplaced when we 
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seek, in humble imitation, to elevate the lowest ; whereas Pear js 
low, grovelling, depressing principle, enfeebling and deteriorating 
all much, or long under its active influence.—And_ this effect js re 
palpable in prisone rsasat present managed, that it is even a proverb, 
** Once a prisoner always one,”— the manly heart being so eowed 
and extinguished, the power of self-guidance so gone, the dependence 
on direction to regulate conduct so implicit, the moral weakness 
sup erinduced so absolute, and possibly the evil pe issions otherwise so 
irritated, that the man goes floundering on, poisoned and poisoning, 
till Transportation, natural death, or the Gallows alow 1 rilinate 
a career to which this sad bent has been given ‘possibly despite of 
an originally average, or even favorable organism) by the 


ab 


quences of a very slight youthful indiseretion,—I have seen many 
such examples. , 

And this p hilosophy seems tome at once indisputable, and to lie 
really very much on the surface; and it is extraordinary that in 
spite of this Self- Interest, is not only neglected as a prin ple in our 
ordinary Prison Discipline, but syste matically excluded trom it. 
Prisoners are all placed on a level in it. No laziness or inditference 
to improvement can make their situation materially worse, nor 
effort either improve it, or shorten its duration, or in any other w ay 
advantage the individual exhibiting it. Some exce ipso to this is 
now beginning to be made in the Government Gangs, concluding 
long course of punishme nt, and prepar ing men to return to soci ' 
lite. But these are in exist ng circumstances, for the most pers 
already hopel lessly reduced. They are render d prudent and plaus- 
ible under this trainine, but not virtuous, and may thus be expected 
often to relapse. But why should not tke same principle be brought 
to act on them while yet young und curable, in the County and 
Borough, in this point of view, Mlementary Prisons which receive 
offenders in the beginning of their several careers? Why indeed ? 
Because Penal Philosophers and the Public generally are still on 
the wrong road in regard to Prisoners, seeking present coercion and 
obedience rather than permane nt improvement. They thus still 
greatly want the Leaders of the Press to guide their way—and both 
reason on the subject and expatiate on the advantages they may 
gain by following it. —the lower classes from which prisovers mostly 
come, Improve d generally by their return among them reclcined 
‘nstead of having been made worse. 

Carrisbrooke, 15th June, 1855. 

A. MAcCoNOCHIE. 


The ¢ hapl aincoulddoa great deal, in removing the suspicion, 
with which criminals generally view any show o! kind dness, Ou 
the part of the officers, or in subduing ‘that inveterate spiit 0 
opposition which is to be found in most prison rs. dn this 
way, the oie rg would act as pioneer, and his services this 
re spect would be invaluable. We do not ask it for thie s sake 
of the officers, or with a view to their ease ; no, we ask I lor 
the sake of the common object of all—the reformation of th 
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unfortunate criminal. Let us hope, that there will be no 
splitung of hairs, no petty Jealousy, no private ammosity, no 
bickering between one officer and another, but that each 
will forget every thing but the one grand object —the salvation 
of those over whom he is placed. Let it never be forgotten, 
that unless the oflicers work harmomiously together, the best 
system loses its efticteney. ‘The effectiveness of a system, like 
that of an army, does not depend so much upon the individual 
strength or efliciency of its parts, as upon the compactness 
or unity of the whole. 

We have written at considerable length, in a previous part 
of our paper, upon the quality of education which prevents 
crine. We now come to examine how and where the quality 
of men, to whom the education of our crimimals onght to be 
entrusted, can be found. Our schoolmasters have been ne- 
glected, and, consequently, we find a difficulty in securing com- 
petent persons for the peculiar duties of prison schools. ‘There 
has been no demand, and hence there has been nosupply. We 
do not ean that the present teachers of our national and popu- 
lar schools are incompetent for the situations they hold. The 
best of these men, although most efficient in an ordinary 
school, where they have to deal with boys comparatively inno- 
cent, would be found, when placed over our “ }lome Heathens,” 
quite unequal to the task. A teacher who would be eflicient 
i such a situation, must make human character a study for 
years, besides having a long practical experience of the working 
of a school attended by this class of children ; he must be of a 
mind so constituted as to become more zealous and energetic 
from meeting with difficulties,—acquiring more taste for 
the profession the more laborious it becomes—in fact he must 
havea mission. Mr. Turner, of the Philanthropic Institu- 
on at Redhill, writes, referring to this subject :— 


“ He who has been used to schools where all are young, where all are 
sssembled for a given time for the specific object of instruction, and 
from which the disorderly and mischievous are usually, after a trial, 
expelled, is very apt to pe at a nonplus ina school where all are 
originally, and at first, “bad subjects,” where many are fifteen, 
or sixteen, or seventeen years of age, where he has to govern as well 
as teach, where he has his work always going on, A Wan He 
ht. knowledge of character, his skill in management, constantly called 
out and exercised,” 


Let our readers not think or suppose, that such men can be 
had for niggard pay, or that young men of the material which 
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we require, in teachers of prison or reformatory schools, will 
in choosing.a profession, embrace one from which neither they, 
nor their families,can expect anything but poverty. Will we 
allow one of our sons to embark in a business, no matter how 
much we desire to go according to his taste and inclination, if 
we see persons, n that business, nothing better off than a groom 
in a nobleman’s stable. ‘The Prussian government,” writes 
Mr. Kay, “feels that, unless it can render the profession 
honorable and worthy of men of igh characters and attainments, 
all its attempts to raise the religious and moral tone of the 
education of the people, will be ever unavailing.” The fact 
is, men, who were Jorz to be instructors of youth, xufuralty 
endowed with the qualifications which we waxt, have sacri- 
ficed their taste for a beggarly profession, and embarked in 
some other more remunerative. And this state of things must 
go on, until the condition of the teacheris ameliorated. Let us 
pay our teachers, if not with a view to adequately compensating 
the present staff, at least to hold out an inducement to the 
young man of right bone and sinew, physically and mentally 
capacitated, to join the ranks of prison and reformatory school 
teachers. Well does Dean Dawes observe :— 


“The difficulty is in finding qualified teachers, but let them 
once be properly remunerated, and society made to feel and es- 
timate at its proper value the real worth of a sound prac- 
tical education, preparing them for the duties of this life as well as 
for a future existence, this difficulty will cease, and qualified teachers 
will soon be found: nor is it too much to expect from the most ad- 
vanced nation in the world as to its political and social constitution, 
science and wealth, that it should grant a- liberal allowance to the 
education of its youth. Were it to do so, the gain, even in a pecu- 
niary point of view, would, in the end, be great, independent of those 
moral considerations which ought never to be lost sight of.” 


We really cannot understand or ascertain why schoolmasters, 
in the English prisons, are paid double the salaries of school- 
masters in the Irish prisons. Surely we cannot reasonably 
expect even so great, not to speak of greater, results from the 
[rish teacher than from him, more fortunately situated, in the 
sister island. Instead of thinking that the English schoolmaster 
is too well paid, we believe, in common with many of our 
contemporaries, that the English teacher’s condition 1s [00 
much neglected. We have been strengthened in this opinion 
from the fact, that many English patrons of schools—National 
Schvols—have applied to the Commissioners of Education, 1 
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Ireland to recommend them Irish teachers. It is clear that, 
could these gentlemen have found  schoolmasters in England 
for the. money, they would not have given themselves the 
trouble of sending to Ireland. Can we get efficient men, for 
any situation, without offering good pay? Why then expect 
sclloolmasters, —men solely depending ou their own labour ? 
We only say that such an expectation is simply absurd. Mr. 
Turner, whom we have already quoted, writes :— 


«The next question to be answered is, from what class, and by 
what means, can masters fitted to superintend reformatory schools 
be found? A question presenting, at present, by far the most nu- 
merous, and the most serious difficulties of any that beset the subject ; 
because, on the one hand, reformatory agency is almost a new thing 
amongst us, and the number of those who have had any experience 
in it is still very small ; and because on the other, the qualifications 
that make a man a really able workiman in the cause, are so different 
from those that are required to fit the schoolmaster for any other 
branch of training and instruction.” 


It has been remarked, however justly we do not venture to 
say, that the majority of our teachers of both private and 
public schools, if not quite insane, are more or less, bordering 
upon insanity. Insane teachers appear to us almost a contra- 
diction in terms. But if there are such at present to be found 
—or even such men as can only boast of an absence of any 
gradation of insanity—the farther they are kept away: from 
children, but especially criminal children or adults, the better. 
A knowledge of human character we hold to be a qualification 
indispensably necessary, not only. for schoolmasters, but for all 
superior officers, in a Prison or other Reformatory Institution. 
The vanity of the schoulmaster is proverbial. Now we know 
full well that no man is without his vanity— 


“'The love of praise, howe’er conceal’d by art, 
Reigns more or less, and glows, in ev'ry heart.” 


We object only to that vanity which shows itself in vaunting, 
strutting, or bellowing—attempting a pun or joke at another’s 
expense, particularly ata pupil’s; an affected dignified tone of 
Voice, with a strong inclination to strain a point, for the purpose 
of pompously lecturing or admonishing those not pupils. We 
have seen teachers of the present day indulge now and then in 
this way ; but, in justice to the great bulk of our teachers, it 
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must be admitted, that these instances have been very infrequent, 
What schoolmasters are generally deficient in, are a Knowledge 
of the world and a knowledge of men: their qualifications 
are in general limited to a knowledge of books, and the 
method of teaching or imparting what is contained in these 
books. We wish to address ourselves now particularly to 
schoolmasters. Do you wish to be respected ? ‘The more you 
know the greater respect will you command—and vice versa. 
“ Nothing,” observes Dr. Johnson, “ has so much exposed men 
of learning to contempt and ridicule, as their ignorance of things 
which are known to all but themselves. Those who have been 
taught to consider the institutions of the schools, as giving the 
last perfection to human abilities, are surprised to see men 
wrinkled with study, yet wanting to be instructed in the minute 
circumstances of propriety, or the necessary forms of daily trans- 
actions ; and quickly shake off their reverence for modes of edu- 
cation which they find to produce no ability above the rest of 
mankind.” Would you wish to be called a pedant ? “ Pedantry, 
in the common sense of the word, means an absurd ostentation of 
learning, and stillness of phraseology, proceeding from a mis- 
guided knowledge of books, and a total ignorance of men.” 
* Books,” says Bacon, ** can never teach the use of books. The 
student must learn by commerce with mankind to reduce his 
speculations to practice, and accommodate his knowledge to 
the purposes of life.” , 

Unless the schoolmaster has received a sound English 
education, and has his heart in the work, we fear very much 
for his success in a Prison or Reformatory school. Ie will 
have tough material to work out—material that will every 
day test his patience, his energy, and his tact. Above all, he 
must take the greatest pains to impress upon his pupils a 
correct sense of “ right” and “wrong.” It is really icon- 
ceivable what a perverted sense criminals have of mght and 
wrong. In fact, their whole career of crime is traceable to 
this. Conversational lectures, if carried on with judgment, 
would be most effectual in sifting the criminal’s ideas of things, 
and would render it easy to steal away the chaif, while the wh at 
could be quietly stored up in its stead. “He should endeavour, 
writes Dean Dawes, “ to make them open and straightforward 
in their conduct, and on all occasions to speak the truth—to 
get rid of all those feelings of low cunning which are too pre- 
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valent in the labouring classes—to be an example himself of 
open, manly, and straightforward conduct.” The Dean is 
speaking here of the English, but what is the English to the 
Irish in point of low cunning ?—not the one-twentieth part. 
The teacher of criminals, whether juveniles or adults, must not 
forget, that his business does not consist in moufding the minds 
of his pupils, but in re-casting them. It has been very justly 
observed, that it is easy to teach but difficult to waleach. The 
teacher of criminals, before he commences to teach, must 
uiteach. 

Miss Carpenter, writing of the class of mstructors who should 
be selected to carry out the principles of Reformatory treatment, 
in Sehools for Juvenile Delinquents, states : 


To do so effectually, a very high character, very peculiar powers 
of teaching, and patient persevering endurance are necessary. ‘Too 
low astandard at present exists of the requisites for this office, which 
we deem a very high and honorable one. ‘The salaries too often 
offered to such an instructor, would be rejected with scorn bya 
skilful méchanic ; and yet the one is to mould into beauty and utility 
material nature only, the other to fashion the spirit of man, God’s 
noblest work, The master of a school for these children is not only 
to communicate that mental culture which is needed in all schools, 
but to aim particularly at the eradication of those spiritual evils 
which have already made frightful progress. ‘ They that are whole 
need not a physician, but they that are sick ;’ in proportion to the 
danger and inveteracy of the disease, we seek out the most skilful 
medical aid; so to heal the deep-seated mental malady of these poor 
children, we must seek the most excellent master. To find such as 
are suited to these schools is difficult, partly from the smallness of 
the remuneration generally offered, and the low estimation in which 
this office is held ;—partly because there are really few who are 
qualified to fill it. There are many who are admirable masters of 
the ordinary public schools, who could not, even if they would, efli- 
ciently conduct these.” 


We have written thus far upon the qualifications of Prison 
Schoolmasters, because we feel that they and the claplains 
are invaluable ayents, in effecting a reformation amongst our 
criminals, 

lt is hard to procure a governor—hard to get a chaplain— 
hard to get a schoolmaster, but the greatest difficulty which has 
presented itself, is the procuring of properly qualified trades’ 
lustructors, ‘Tradesmen are, it) gencral, almost without excep- 
hon, the lowest men in creation—lower than servants, lower 
than labourers, lower than pot-boys—we mean the operative 
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class.) Que bad man holding authority over, and having 
intercourse with, juvenile criminals, would do more harm in one 
day, than the efforts of the governor, chaplain and schoolmaster, 
vould: be able to counteract in a week. 

The trades’ structors should not be allowed to remain with 
those placed under them, without having a superior officer 
present to see that no improper language is spoken. ‘The 
superior officer to be held responsible for the morality, and the 
trade instructor for the éxdustrial progress of the lads. In 
this way, the officers’ duties would not clash, and both could 
work vigorously, each in his own sphere. Mr. Bengough 
writes :—‘' In practice it will not be found, that there is very 
much talking during work, and its permission will be amply 
repaid , by the greater freedom of intercourse which will grow 
up between the boys and those who superintend their labours. 
On them a great deal of the suecess which may be hoped for 
will depe nd, which makes it the more important that their 
appointinent and removal should rest entirely with the 
responsible manager of the stitution. ‘Their manner should 
be firm but kind. They should seek to eneourge those who 
were doing their best but felt their lack of skill ; and for their 
own sake, as well as for the example which they should show 
the boys, they should be actual workers with them.” 

The boys’ own tastes should be consulted before putting them 
tolearn trades—we do not object to two or three trades being 
taught, but we would wish to see the great bulk of our young 
criminals working on a farm properly cultivated. It must be 
borne in mind, that Lreland is an agricultural, not a manufactur- 
ing nation. We want mtelligent farmers, and strong, sober anc 
hard- working laborers. ‘Che more the land is cultivated 
scientifically, the more the national wealth will be increased. 
One or two of these young men, trained at the Model Farm of 
the Education Commis ssioners, and recommended by that Board, 
might be employed as bailiffs or agriculturists to supe rintend 
the working of thefarm. ‘The allotanent system, If carried 
into effect, ‘would produce a.spirit of emulation amongst the 
boys in thie working of each plot of ground, which would be 
highly beneficial to the boys themselves, by giving them habits 
of industry and self-reliance ‘e, without which a lasting reforma- 
tion Is impossible. This system is adopted on the Model 
Garden, Glasnevin, and has been carried on, with most excel- 
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lent results, in Mr. Adderley’s Reformatory,* near Birming- 
ham, conducted by Mr. Ilis. dt 

People im general expect a great deul from criminals. They 
are shocked to hear of their indolenee and hypocrisy, but af 
these persons would suppose themselves criminals, locked up 
in a prison, suffering the penalty of the law, without any motive 
to industry, and with a strong motive to hypocrisy, they may 
get a soiwewhat clearer notion of what ought to be looked for 
from persons so situated. Place the most industrious man 
in a situation where he cannot get or expect the result 
of his labor—and will he work? He may, in a desul- 
tory manner—half idleness and half work—the essential 
ingredient— earnestness, being wanting. Will the fear or 
dread of punishment in any form give that ? " A will- 
ing mind is half the work,” and “ where there’s a will there’s 
a way.” The man who has an énderes¢in his work may, 
probably he will, have an earnestness to do it, but one who 
has no interest in his work, is sure to have no earnestness 
whatever, or even the least inclination to perform it. This is 
quite natural, and it is folly to oppose nature. “ If we can- 
not turn the wind, (and who will attempt it?) we must turn 
the mill sails” (which will amount to just the same thing). 
The fact is, criminals give us a great deal of annoyance, before 
they are committed at all to prison, and we very naturally give 
ourselves very little trouble to examine what is best to be 
done with them when imprisoned, but content ourselves with 
saying, it is no great loss what becomes of the ruftians, let the 
authorities do with them just asthey please, it’s no affair of ours, 
Nothing could be more natural, we admit; but true wisdom 
does not consist in allowing ourselves to be led by our natural 


* Certain parties have said, that this Institution has been ruined by 
Mr. Ellis’ over indulgence, because two or three of the boys belonging to 
his Reformatory were brought before the Recorder for thefts committed 
by them, when sent of messages to Birmingham by Mr. Ellis. Now in 
this case we see the worst phase, which we could not, were the boys kept 
under strict discipline—in that case, we should see only the best phase. 
And out of the whole number in the Institution, where ed/ had the same 
opportunity of acting wrong, only two or three took it as their choice to 
do evi/, It seems to us that Mr. Ellis’ plan is to try al/—trust all—out of 
these, two or three break trust—is there not a moral certainty that a genu- 
ine reformation has been effected upon the remainder—and what has De- 
metz done more? We have seen Mr. Ellis’ Reformatory, we have ex. 
amined it most minutely, we have seen it in working order, and observed 
its results, and nothing could have afforded us greater satisfaction. In 
ion i saW no institution of the kind in England more admirably con. 
ducted, 
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feelings. » ‘The Almiglity has given us reason to guide us, and 
shall we not exercise our noblest faculty in solving this problem, 
a problem which concerns us so much, in fact ¢de problem of 
the present day. 

Give a prisoner an interest in his work, pay him for what 
he does, deducting of ‘course his expense to the public, and 
placing the balance of his industry to his credit, to be paid 
him upon his discharge, and we venture to predict, that in 
a short time the appearance of the prisoners at work will 
assume quite a different aspect. Out of this balance sell him 
even luxuries if he wishes to purchase them, but the amount 
for this purpose should be limited to a certain per centage 
on the overplus. Mr, Turner writes :— 


* A system of small earnings, or rewards for labour, varying ac- 
cording to the boy's industrial exertion, from one penny to fourpence 
or fivepence per week, will allow of a system of small fines or penal- 
ties, for all the lighter classes of misconduct, and make the boy his 
own regulator, giving him a direct interest in bis good or bad be. 
haviour, if it be arranged that sundry little luxuries, such as coffve 
for breakfast, treacle with his pudding for dinner, sweets, fruit, 
postage stamps, knives, neck handkerchiefs, Sunday caps, the jour- 
ney home when allowed to go for a holiday to see his friend, &c., be 
all paid for by the boy himself out of these same earnings, and be 
diminished or interfered with therefore by the fines which folly, or 
disobedience, or bad temper involve, the power of the system as an 
instrument of discipline will soon be felt. It contributes most essen- 
tially to the teaching the boy what he most needs to learn, self-control 
and self regulation. It has been in full action at Red Hill since we 
began six years ayo, and | believe it has been a matter of no small 
surprise to those who watch and enquire into the daily working ot 
the school, that our boys keep within our boundaries, and observe 
our rules as to work and discipline so steadily, and with so little in- 
terference, or direct compulsion. The secret is, that each boy 1s 
responsible for himself, and feels that he has something at stake ; 
that he is doing his own business in fact, and is a gainer or loser by 
his own act,” 


At Parkhurst Prison the boys are allowed plum pudding on 
Sundays as a reward for industry and good conduct. ‘This 
may be considered by some as going to an extreme, but we 
would suggest to the mere /heoretical reasoner the propriety 
of abstaining from venturing an opinion, until he first had 
watched the practical working of it, noted the results and caré- 
fully examined them. We say with Mr. Recorder Hill, that there 
is a science in this matter, a science hitherto but little under- 
stood. Jt must make its way like all other sciences, by patient 
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induction, For this reason: the learned Recorder felt: great 
pleasure in noticing the experimentad character of an Institution 
in London, known as the Home For Outeast Boys, Hungerford 
Bridge ; and on this same point Captain Maconochie writes: 


“The elementary and indispensable step to be taken, then, as I 
think, in improving prison Teaattaauc and making the punishment 
of imprisonment at once formidable outside and improving within, is 
to make the accommodation and comforts allowed in prisons of right 
the worst possible, consistently with proper seclusion, decency and 
support of life—but to enable good conduct and exertion to acquire 
better and better, as they are progressively more and more signally 
and steadily displayed. Thus, in the beginning, I would allow 
nothing but the coarsest brown bread and water for diet, without 
artificial heat, or gas-light, or bedding beyond a rope-mat and blans 
ket, or accommodation of any other kind beyond the indispensable, 
in separate cells, visited from time to time by the clergyman and 
officers of the prison, but by no other, and with only some means of 
cellular labour for company or employment. In this stage all should 
remain till they had undergone a fixed probation, performed so much 
work, and otherwise complied with every prison requisition ; and 
the task though graduated according to strength, should in every 
case be made a hard one, the object being to stimulate exertion by a 
strong motive. The first removal should then be to another stage, 
in which a little more comfort should be given, but still with a 
reserve suited to maintain the impulse thus once imparted; and 
thence to a third, a fourth, and so on, always on the same plan. But 
from each, misconduct should restore again to a lower, or even the 
lowest position, according to its degree. As exertion and self-com- 
mand had raised, so must these continue in order to sustain.” 


A doctor concludes that his patient has been attacked by a 
certain disease, from observing certain symptoms, and prescribes 
accordingly. But if, by some accident, these symptoms were 
prevented from appearing, he would be quite unable to arrive 
at any conclusion, and therefore the treatment of the patient 
must solely be all guess work, left entirely to blind chance, the 
doctor hopelessly trying this and that, until the poor patient 
is either killed or cured, but in all probability the former. 
Hence the necessity, the imperative necessity, that the symptoms 
should be watched, and instead of sedulously contriving to stifle 
them, the utmost care should be taken to develope them. ‘The 
moral physician must be groping in the dark in treating his 
patients, if full liberty is not allowed for individual action. The 
existence of a moral disease must with certainty be ascertained, 
before a moral cure can be applied with success. And as there 
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are various moral diseases or bad dispositions, so are there vari. 
ous kinds of remedies. But there must in all cases. be an 
appropriateness or adaptation of means to the desired end, and 
this is andividualisation. Mr. Field says, that advice and 
instruction should be suited to. the character and circumstances 
of individual. If so, here again is shown the necessity for 
allowing full liberty for individual action, as there is no other 
way of ascertaining every phase of natural disposition. And 
it should be remarked, that this liberty of action is not 
at all incompatible with strict but rational discipline, which 
has for its object reformation, but it is incompatible with that 
stiff and starched discipline which some fancy is the only dis- 
cipline which is strict, and which has for its object nothing 
more than an imposing aspect. It looks well to be sure, dué 
that is ald. “ | have already mentioned,” writes Mr. Bengough, 
* full liberty for individual action and the developement of 
individual character, as being almost at the foundation of all 
which can be truly called reformatory treatment.” 

A sentence of refvrmatory imprisonment should always be 
indefinite: imprisonment should be contingent upon reforma- 
tion, just as a lunatic is sent to an asylum, not for any 
defimnte period, but until he ts fit to be restored to society. Mr. 

° ’ “79 
Recorder Hall, in a lecture read before the Leeds Mechanies 
Institution, goes on to say :— 

‘‘ What then are we to do with our criminals? At all events let us 
hold them fast until we have a reasonable certainty that they will offend 
no more: we put our lunatics out of harm’s way until they cease to 
be dangerous, we must put our criminals out of harm’s way until 
they cease to be dangerous,”’ 

‘‘But this is a principle which as regards the punishment by 
imprisonment, seems hitherto to have been entirely lost sight of. 
All the legislatures, and all the tribunals on the face of the earth, 
have been endeavouring to apportion different terms of imprisonment 
by a sort of scale, graduated according to the presumed enormity ol 
the offence, andthe guilt of the offender, so that if the offence is 4 
light one, the offender is discharged in a few days, with a moral cer- 
tainty of his offending again in as many hours, and, if the offence 1s 
a grave one, he may be kept in prison for years after a tiger 
so. thorough, that there is a moral certainty of his never offen: ing 
again. This is retribution; the attempt is to make a man pany 
the precise amount of pain which by his misconduct he has wieeicr 
and I freely admit that we must still assert the truth, that 5 san 
the inevitable penalty of sin, that for grave offences the punis! apne 
must be of sufficient severity, not to shock the public conscience, 
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to prevent the retaliations of private vengeance ; but, subject to this 
qualification, the human tribunal has very little to do with what a 
man deserves; human tribunals haye not the means of measuring 
it, and neither judge nor jury dare submit to such an ordeal ; the 
true question seems to be, not ‘what amount of punishment does a 
scoundrel like this deserve?’ but, ‘what amount of punishment 
will make this scoundrel behave like an honest man?’ This is the 
reformatory system,” 

Truly it is THe Rerorwmatory System in. all its wisdom, 
in its entirety, and in its integrity. ‘lhoroughly and throughly 
this is Tue Revormatory System, and nothing less than 
this can be considered a fair and just carrying out of the 
Principle. False friends have sneered at the old and true 
advocates of the Reformatory System, but in doing so they 
but raised giants that they might slay them. Mr. Recorder 
Lill, and Mr. Recorder Power have been the peculiar objects 
of these covert attacks, but we have the best reason to know, 
that both these gentlemen agree with Mr. Recorder Hall in 
his examplar of ‘THe Rerormatory System. 

We have.already carried our paper to a greater length 
than at first we contemplated ; we have not, however, exhausted 
our subject ; it is one which we shall have to refer to again, 
when our remarks will be directed particularly to the present 
discipline and management of our Convict Prisons and to the 
building of new Prisons upon the latest and most improved 
plans. As the Convict Prisons are the best conducted, and 
as they are placed immediately under the Government, who 
are so anxious to carry out every improvement in Prison 
Discipline, we conceive that our observations will be best 
directed to those who are able to make further improvements, 
so that we may ultimately force upon Government the expe- 
ae of taking the management of all Prisons into their own 
lands, 


ed ee SENET Scene 





* We hail with delight a principle on which the Directors of Convict 
Prisons in Ireland are intended to act, knowing as we do the excellent 
results to the convict service with which its being carried into effect 
must be attended, as it was to the adoption of the same principle, the 
Commissioners of Education, in a great measure, owd their success, 
namely, the PROMOTION OF OFFICERS TO BE CONTINGENT SOLELY ON 
THEIR OWN GOOD CONDUCT, ABILITY, AND FAITHFUL) SERVICE. The 
Directors write :— 

“We hope further, by making the rewards and prpmotion of the 
officers contingent solely on their own good conduct, ability, and 
faithful service, to raise their character and elevate their position 
generally, and thus to render the situations of warders in the Go- 
‘ernment prisons more generally sought for by a superior class of 
the community.” 
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Before closing this paper, we think it right to insert the 
following table, taken from The Appendix, (page 822) of the 
Eighteenth Report of Commissioners, of National Education 
in Ireland. It bears upon our observations regarding the 
adequate payment of proper Prison School Masters, and shews 
that in England the Government does not expect. to secure 
the services of worthy masters without suitable remuneration, 
These masters, referred to in the table, were but the teachers 
of ordinary school boys ; a Prison School Master has to be not 
alone a literary teacher, but also a moral trainer ; his services 
are two-fold, he has to teach and to uzteach. 


SALARIES, &c., GREENWICH Roya Hospirat Scuoots, 
































; : Various | Apartments 
. Fixed |Minimum) Annual |Maximum ; ’ 
No. Office. s } : : Allow- | Light and 
Salary, | Salary. | Advance] Salary. cent Feet 
a ek ee ee ae. £ 

1 | Lieutenant . -1 100 0 ~ por ~ ~ ah 

1/ Chaplain,* . - | 400 0 _— — _ 29 Yes. 

1 | Inspector,? . -| 100 0 _ — — _ yr 

NacTrcat SCHOOL. | 

1 | Head Master, ° ~ 300 «=| «10 :«O 400 29 Yes, 

1 | Second ,, ° _ 120 10 0 220 5 Do. 

1j Third : -_ 110 710 170 _ in lieu £40. 

1 | Assistant, . _ 80 5 0 120 = Do. 

Uprer SCHOOL. 

1 | Head Master, - 990 10 0 350 29 Yes. 

1 | Seeondg ,, of 1900 7 10 195 5 Do. 

1/Third ,, 7 oo Lae 710 | 160 5 Do. 

1{ Fourth ,, . _ 15 5 0 100 — in lien £40. 

1 | Assistant, 75 «(0 en _ _- ~_ Do. 

LoweER SCHOOL. | 

1 | Head Master,$ ae 250 | 10 0 800 29 Yes. 

1 | Second __,, | , _ 120 710 180 ~ in lien £40. 

1; Third ,, ’ ~~ 105 710 150 v athe Do. 

Ciena ef ist ae 80 5 0 | 120 - Do. 

1 | Assistant,, . - 75 5 0 120 - Do. 

1 Do. » ° —_ 75 5 0 100 _ Do. 

1 | Reading ,, ‘ — 125 710 200 - _ 
18 | Pupil Teachers, _ be - _ — - 

1 | Organist, é - | 100 O we és Pe an oi 

1 | Band Master, -} 60 0 | Clothing; — ow - - 

1 | Carpenter, . -| 80 0 P. stone die ee on 

8 | Drill Masters, Each | 60 0 | Clothing) — - - . 

1/{ SailMaker, . .| 3610 — a — _ _ 

2 | Riggers, o2eet 6600 = - - ~ - 














* Also, Half pay. 

+ Two Visits in the year, 

t Also, £5 as Librarian, and £10 for extra teaching. 

§ Also, £5 as Librarian. 

{ £10 for extra teaching. 

N.B.—£50 is divided between the four Masters, who instruct the eng remnine 
For each Lecture 10s. 6d. is paid, and for each Marine Survey, 10s. Basie tthe Do. 
merated, there are 52 Tradesmen, Cooks, Nurses, Servants, &c., connected W t 
mestic Establishment. 
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Anr. IV.—JOHN BANIM. 
PART! VII. 


THe RETURN HOME. LONDON: OLD FRIENDS, LINES TO.BANIM 
BY THE LATE THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. DUBLIN: MICHAEL 
BANIM’S DESCRIPTION OF JOHN'S. APPEARANCE AND. SUFFER- 
INGS. WONDERFUL CHEERFULNESS OF MIND: HEROIC 
COURAGE. KINDNESS OF IRISH FRIENDS. “ DAMON, AND 
PYTHIAS”” PLAYED FOR BANIM’S BENEFIT AT HAWKINS’ 
STREET THEATRE. ARRIVAL IN KILKENNY, TAKES POSSES- 
SION OF WIND-GAP COTTAGE : LIFE IN THE COTTAGE: THE 
‘* SHANDEREDAN.” “ THE MAYOR OF WIND-GAP”” DRAMATIZED, 
AND PLAYED FOR BANIM’S BENEFIT, IN KILKENNY, BY 
GARDINER’S COMPANY. LITERARY LABOR, QUARREL WITH 
MESSRS, GUNN AND CAMERON, PROPRIETORS OF ‘‘ THE DUBLIN 
PENNY JOURNAL:” BANIM’S INDIGNANT LETTER TO THEM. 
DISTINGUISHED VISITORS AT WIND-GAP COTTAGE. BANIM’S 
ENTHUSIASM WHEN THE KARL OF MULGRAVE, THE LORD 
LIEUTENANT, VISITED KILKENNY: THE “ SHANDEREDAN”’ 
‘DECORATED, AND BEARING THE INSCRIPTION, “ MULGRAVE 
FOR EVER.” A PENSION GRANTED. DESCRIPTION OF A DAY 
WITH BANIM. ‘“‘FATHER CONNELL”? COMMENCKD. VISIT 
FROM GERALD GRIFFIN. HIS LETTER TO MICHAEL BANIM. 
THE STAGE DARKENING ERE THE CURTAIN FALLS: THE 
TREE DYING FROM THE TOP. 


In closing the Sixth Part of this Biography of John Banim, — 
we left him, with his child and his sick wife, at Boulogne, 
When Mrs. Banim was pronounced by her physician suffi- 
ciently recovered to bear the fatigue of travelling, the poor, 
broken pilgrim of health, commenced his homeward journey. 

He rested some days in London, and the old familiar faces, 
the friends of earlier, and, amidst all their sorrows, brighter 
days, gathered around his sofa. Amongst these frienas, the 
late Thomas Haynes Bayly was one of Banim’s most attentive 
and constant visitors, and referring to this period in the life 
of the two men of genius, a writerin a former number of Tux 
Ikish QuarTERLy Review observes :— 

“ All through life Bayly was on'terms of intimacy, or friend- 
ship, with most of the literary. men of his times and we find 
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letters addressed to him from Moore, Rogers, Theodore Hook 
Crofton Croker, Galt, and others ; but our countryman, John 
Banim, whose memory is, like that of all distinguished liter- 
ary Lrishmen—neglected, was his dearest friend. ‘I'he last 
months of Banim’s life were dragged out in all the wretchedness 
vf corporeal anguish, which deprived him of all mental energy. 
He was, at the period of his death, a young man, and briglit 
and buoyant years of life were, in the course of nature, before 
him ; but hard and early struggles had worn out the body 
whilst the spirit was but beginning to barn with that bril- 
liancy of which the latest gleamings were the brightest. He 
longed for life as only the dying man who feels the fire of 
genius within him can long; or as the youth whose flower of 
health is withering away, hopes for its re-blossoming—to him, 
indeed, feeling and knowing his own genius, having worked 
for bread, and having won it, and fame, life was doubly life; 
and he must have known but too deeply, that thought of 
Schiller, which Bulwer Lytton has so beautifully translated— 


Earth and Heaven which such joy to the living one gave 
From his gaze darkened dimly !—and_ sadly and sighing 
The dying one shrunk from the Thought of the grave,— 

The World, oh! the World is so sweet to the Dying !” 


It was after he had called to see his friend thus expiring 
that Bayly wrote the following lines : 


I. He spoke of health, of spirits freed 
I saw him on his couch of pain, To take a noble aim; 
And when I heard him speak, Of efforts that were sure to lead 
It was of Hope long nurs’d in vain, To fortune and to fame! 
And tears stole down his cheek. 
He spoke of honours early won, Il. 
Which youth could rarely boast ; 
Of high endeavours well begun, They bear him to a genial land, 
But prematurely lost. The cradle of the weak ; 
Oh! may it nerve the feeble hand, 
Il. And animate the check! 
I saw him on a brighter day, Oh! may he, when we meet again, 
Among the first spring flowers ; Those flattering hopes recall, 
Despairing thoughts had passed away, And smiling say—* They were not vain, 
He spoke of future hoars; I've realised them all!"’* 


London, even with friends like Bayly, could now offer nothing 
to the poor, broken, world-weary man, comparable to the quiet 
beauty of the humble resting place which his fancy had 
created, and which he hoped to discover amidst the green and 
leafy scenes of his native place. He quitted London for 


el 


6, Art. 





* See Irish QuarteRLy Revirw, Vol. III. No. Ll. p. 68 
‘* Fashion in Poetry and the Poets of Fashion.” 
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ever, and arrived in Dublin, at..the close of the month of 
Jaly, 1830. : 

“ When,” writes Michael Banim to us, ‘I hastened up 
to Dublin in August, 1835, to meet my brother, I could uot 
at once recognise the companion of my boyhood,—the young 
man, who, thirteen years before, had been. in rude health, 
robust of body, and in full vigour, could scarcely be identified 
with the remnant 1 beheld. 

I entered his room unannounced. I fouud him laid 
listlessly on a sofa, his useless limbs at full length— 
his open hand was on the arm of the couch, and his sunken 
cheek resting on his pillow. 1 looked down on a meagre, 
attenuated, almost whiteheaded old man.—I spoke, my voice 
told him Lwas near. Ile started, and leaning on his elbow he 
looked eagerly into my face. His eyes were unlike what they 
had been, —there was an appearance of effort in his fixed gaze, I 
had not seen before—I had been prepared to meet a change, 
but not prepared for such a change as was now apparent,— 
we were uot long, however, recognising each other, and renew- 
ing our old love. 

When we thus met, John was the wreck of luis former self. 
He was unable to change his position; dependent altogether 
on extraneous help.—To remove from one place to another, 
he should clasp with both his hands the neck of the person 
aiding him, and-sitting on the aris of his assistant, be ear- 
ried wherever it was necessary to bear him.—Ile should be 
conveyed in this manner from the bed to the sofa, and from 
the sofa clsewhere.—It required expertness more than strength 
to convey him safely, —and when one unaccustomed to be his 
carrier, undertook the task, his apprehension of falling 
effected him strongly.—His extremities hung uselessly froin 
the trunk, and were always cold,—it appeared as if the vital 
warmth had uo circulation through them; and when out of 
bed, his legs and thighs should be wrapped closely in rugs 
and furs, or the heat of the upper portion of the body would 
pass away through them. 

Noday passed without its term of suffering,—for two, 
orat most three hours after retiring to bed, he might, with the 
assistance of opiates, forget himself in sleep,—he was sure to 
awake, however, after a short repose, screaming loud from the 
torture he suffered in his limbs, and along his spine: the 
aot SONG until exhaustion followed, succeeded by, not 
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sleep, but a’ lethargy of some hours continuance.—Tiis was 
not an occasional visitation, but was renewed night after 
night.—It' was not’ during the hours of darkness only, that 
he snffered—frequently the pains came on in the day time— 
after he endured’ them all night long, if the weather lowered, 
or the atmosphere pressed heavily, they were present in the day : 
to say nothing of his decrepitude, few of his hours were 
free from agony. 

The aecount of one day and night will answer for every 
succeeding day and night; the only difference, a greater or 
lesser degree of torture.—On one occasion, after his establish. 
ment at Kilkenny, I visited him about noon, and found him 
as at the same hour was often the case, languid and drooping 
after the night and morning—With a melancholy smile he 
said, as he took my hand.—‘ My dear Michael, I can be food 
for the worms any time I please-——If I wish for death, I 
need only stay abed, and resign myself to what must inevitably 
follow—If I make no effort against my malady, all will be 
over in three or four days,—I will not act thus, however,—I 
will live as long as God pleases.—-But come, come my honest 
fellow, let us talk of something cheerful,—cheerful conversa- 
tion is a balm to me.—The sun is banishing the clouds; we 
will have a ride together in the Shanderadan—and look about 
us, and talk of something else besides my crippled body, 

In the intervals between one attack of pain and another, 
and when recovered from the consequent exhaustion, the 
spirit of the enduring man seemed to rebound, as it were, 
from its prostration. 

He cheered up,—his brow relaxed from its compression ; 
his eye brightened ; and as asmile displaced the contortion of 
his lip,—and he enjoyed with a high relish, every thing from 
which he could extract a temporary gleam of pleasure, any 
thing that could induce a forgetfulness.x—The mere negative 
good ; the absence of actual suffering, was an enjoyment, and 
he became even mirthful. 

In the intermissions of extreme illness his conversation, if I 
do not judge partially, was very attractive-—His youthful 
sense of nature’s beauties would return; and he would become 
enthusiastic as he pointed out favourite bits of landscape.— 
He would indulge in pleasant badinage. He would discourse 
of books and theories, or he would sketch vividly the vamlties 
of human character he had encountered through life.—It was 
a blessing to him he had the power to forget, and to make his 
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companions forget also, that he was enjoying no more than 
a short vacation.” 

In Dublin, as in London, old and new friends gathered 
around Banim: literary friends; friends of the early days of 
artist. life came to him, and the Viceroy, the Earl, of 
Mulgrave, was most attentive and thoughtful in his endeavors 
to aid the poor, broken sufferer. 

As a graceful means of increasing his resources, it was 
resolved that. Batiim’s fellow countrymen should be invited 
to show their -appreciation of his genius by attending a per- 
formance, for his benefit, which it was proposed, should. take 
place at the Theatre Royal, Hawkins’-street, and. accordingly 
the following announcement appeared in all the Dublin 
Newspapers, of Thursday, duly 16th, 1835. 

“Theatre Royal,—Under the immediate patronage of Lis 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. Mr, John Banim, the author 
of ‘ Damon and Pythias,’ ‘ ‘Tales by the O’Hara Family,’ and 
several other National Tales and Dramas, being now in Dab- 
lin, his friends deem this a fitting opportunity to call upon, his 
fellow-countrymen to testify the respect and admiration in 
which they hold his talents, The Theatre will open for. this 
purpose on ‘Tuesday evening, 2lst July, when will be per- 
formed for his benefit, the Sergeant’s Wife, dramatised by Mr. 
Banim. from one of his own Tales, and the Sister of Charity, 
also written by him. There will be a Comic Interlude, with 
a variety of other Hintertainments; the particulars in the bills 
of the day. ‘Tickets to be had at all tie Newspaper Offices ; 
of Mr. G. R. Mulvany, Secretary to the Committee, 24, Upper 
Sackville-street ; and of Mr. Hyre, at the Box-office, where 
places may be secured.” 

The entire press supported this attempt, to. assist our 
sufferer, and the tone of all their appeals was, as inthe follow- 
ing, from The Morning Register, of Friday, July 17th, 1835, 
the day following that in which the benefit was first advertised. 


“MR. BANIM. 


It does not surprise, but it affords us, nevertheless, infinite grati- 
fication to find, that even already there is a stir, and a great one, 
for our suffering, but, thank God! not forlorn countryman, High 
and worthy names, in some number, were put upon the box sheet 
yesterday. The press, of all colours, lends its willing and creditable 
aid. We shall, then, have a bumper; but let it be a bumper. Pos- 
terity will weave garlands for the grave of John Banim, and while 
pay the merited tribute to his exalted genius, let there be in 
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their memory nothing giving them ground to east the reproach of a 
base and unfeeling niggardness on those who dwelt in one town with 
him, and were aware of his misfortunes, in July, 1835.” 


And the following day the same journal thus declares for 
him :— 
“MR, BANIM—DEBENTURE TICKETS. 


There are over one hundred debenture tickets on our Theatre. 
These, we understand, are for the most part sold—and their action, 
night after night, on the profits of the concern, help to explain why 
it is running fast to total ruin, It would be lamentable, we had 
almost said scandalous, if they were suffered to interfere with the re- 
ceipts on Tuesday night. Weare told that some of the ordinary ven- 
dors of these tickets have come to the laudable resolution of suspend. 
ing their sale, at least on this sacred occasion. We hope an obser. 
vance so deserving, from its generosity, of the highest commendation, 
will become general, or if it do not, that there will, at least, be few 
willing to go in a cheap, and sort of back-stairs way, to poor Banim’s 
benefit. The prospects of a bumper are increasing ; but let there 
be no relaxation in the efforts of the friends of genius. Much must 
be done before that which is intended as an advantage is secured 
from the risk of becoming a source of new embarrassment, In plain 
words, to cover the very EXPENSEs will require an exertion in the 
present state of the town.” 

The performance took place on Tuesday, July 21st,—the 
Lord Lieutenant attended ; the louse was filled by a rapturous, 
overflowing audience ; Banim reclined on a sofa in a private 
box, surrounded by a few of his oldest, aud firmest friends ; 
and the following address, written by George I. Mulvany, 
Esq. was spoken by one of the performers :— 


“ This nicht to welcome to his native land All here assembled, with soul-beaming 


A long-lost brother—— and to grasp his sunile, 
hand, To welcome Banim to his own green is 


In friendly brotherhood, as warm, as true, 
As erst a ‘ Damon or a Pythias’ knew; What! tho’ from country and from kindred 


EL b».- 
To-night te cry caed mile failthe home, | forced, 


te! 


I see bright eyes, and beating bosoms come! From all the magic ties of home divorced, 
I see the fair, still ever first to breathe In other realms the author's lot be cast, 
Soft words of welcome, and still first to Where faithful still—-true patriot to the last, 
wreathe To add new glories to his country’s name, 
For brows victorious in the field of fame— | Has been his beacon on the path of fame: 
Or warrior, or poct—still the same— What !—tho’ his course be one of anxious 
The laurel crown—the dearly—toil-worn toil, ; 
prize ; Though his lips fluid, like the fatal oil, F 
Ever most treasured when their sunny eyes | That feeds the brightness of his midnign: 
Smile on its freshness.—1 behold around lamp, 
The noble! and the brave! who too have | When his brain burns 
found damp; 
The while from states, or war's high tram- Exhale too oft—too swiftly in the bright, | 
mels freed, And rapt conceptions of his spirits meee , 
A pleasing pride to win the author's meed, | Sapping the system, till the treach rous 
And still a crowd—perchance to fame un- stealth 
known, Drives him a pilgrim to 


But yet with hearts which Irish bosoms | Bidding him wander back r 
At life’s true spring—the scenes 


tho’ his brow be 


the shrine of health; 
enerved to be 
of infaney ! 
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Tho’ dark clouds lour—mustnot the gladd’- , To hig wom HOMEWARD now 4 soft voice 
y sight Calls, 

of dials eeeaimea as around to-night, Th’ awakened echo of O'Hara's halls ; 

Repay in part the grateful tribute due, There, in the magic of his native hearth, 

And bid Hope's flow’rets blossom forth ro feel, fresh springing in Aniean birt h, 
anew! New strength to cope in Jlereulean strife 

> may it prove to him, whose ev'ry hope With toils and care that track the poet's 

Hath been conceutred in the pati iot scope life, 

Of country’s cause—whose labour to untold To work afresh th’ unexhausted store 

Th’ historic records of her days of old, Of Irish character and brish lore, 

To draw oblivion’s dusky veil aside, Rich mine of hidden wealth, of unwrought 

And paint his country’s claims with filial ore— 


| To dare new laboursin his country's cause, 
And win reward—and impetus in your ap- 
plause ‘” 


pride — 


Back he went, in the month of September, to his longed- 
for home. Ile was so worn and weak, that he could only 
travel by post-chaise, and the journey from Dublin to Kilkenny 
required three days in its completion. He went first to the 
old house where so many years of hope, of dreaming, of love, 
of pain, and of memories, ‘‘ bitter sweet,” were passed. 

‘The * little octagon table” in the ‘* sanctum sanctorum” 
of his father, with the dear mother, and Michael, and the 
schoolmaster, and the sister around it, reading his praises, 
and weaving the laurel crown, were the dreams .of the dead, 
cold, forgotten, past,—and now he came to the grave of all 
those things, and even hope itself was dead, and nothing was 
in memory but pain and woe, nothing in the future, but 
rest which was poverty, and life which was worse than death, 
in its pains and in its inutility. 

Early in the month of September, 1835, John Banim, 
accompanied by his wife and daughter, and by his brother 
Michael, arrived in Kilkenny, and his fellow town’s-men 
received lim warmly and kindly. ‘They assembled to consider 
the best method of shewing their regard for him, and their 
appreciation of his genius; and after some debate, they resolved, 
unanimously, to present to him the following address :— 


** Address from the Citizens of hitkenny, 
TO JOHN BANIM, LSQ., 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE O'HARA TALES, &c. 
Sir—Influenced by personal regard, and by that esteem 
which your talents have won, even in far distant lands, your 
fellow-citizens hail, with sincere pleasure, your arrival ainongst 
them, though that pleasure is accompanied by the regret that 
your health is not such as the desires of your countrymen 
would have it; but they trust that native scenes and air shall 
tend to your restoration, and that, ere long, a fostering legis- 
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lature shall extend to you that liberal aid which a good and 
wise government is ever ready to bestow upon distinguished 
literary worth, 

Your fellow citizens have resolved to offer to you some 
testimony of that respect which native and well-directed talents 
ever merit—respect due from every Irishman who recollects 
that your writings have pourtrayed his country in the colours 
of truth—delineated, without concealment or exaggeration, its 
national character—sketched its peasantry as they really are, 
placing their virtues in relief, and tracing their misfortunes 
and their crimes to the true sources whence both spring— 
showing this country to the sister kingdom as it really is, and 
begetting there commiseration for its sufferings, and esteem 
for those social virtues and ennobling qualities, whieh centuries 
of wrong and bondage have shrouded, but not entombed. 

As citizens of Kilkenny your claims come still more forcibly 
upon their esteem. Your pen has preserved many of the 
beautiful localities in and around this city—given new charms 
to most of its popular legends, and delineated, with truth and 
accuracy, many of its original characters, blending the charms 
of truth with the creations of a powerful fancy, and directing 
all to the noble purpose of elevating the national character, 
and vindicating a too long-neglected and oppressed land. 

The citizens of Kilkenny, therefore, hope that you will accept 
of the token of your countrymen’s regard, which accompanies 
this address, and they venture to express their ardent wish 
that you may live to use it in an advanced and honourable old 
age, with bodily powers then as vigorous as is that intellect 
which has won you the proud distinetion of fame, conferred 
an honour on Kilkenny, and an important benefit upon Ireland. 

Signed, for their fellow-citizens, by 
}». JAMES, Chairman, 
R. CANE, M.R.C.S., Secretary.” 

This address was written by Dr. Cane, and was engrossed 
on satin, and was presented to Banim with a_ silver snuff-box 
containing in it a subscription of eighty-five pounds ; the 
snuff-box bore the following insenption :— 

“This Box, containing a token of regard 
And esteem for his talents, 
Was presented to 
The Author of the O'Hara Tales, 
By his fellow-citizens, 
At Kilkenny.—September, 1835.” 
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Banim, thus replied to the address of his. fellow citizens :— 


“My pgar Surs—With/a.son’s deep affection I returned to 
my mother land—with a child’s delight I re-entered my native 
city; and fromthe moment that I touched {rish ground, after 
attentively. regarding, during many years, other countries, my 
mind has been gradually and irresistibly impressed with the 
proud.and happy conviction, that, among strangers Ireland is 
at present ignorantly, and, [ may add, presumptuously under- 
rated, and.that to no country that, I have seen is she, in m 
humple opinion, inferior—except, alas! in the disunion, an 
in the consequent poverty, misery, and, crime, caused by the 
born-blindness of those who unfortunately cannot perceive that 
their own proper interests are naturally, derivatively, and 
inevitably identified with hers, Superior to any other country 
I am not enthusiastic enough to wish to make her; but, in 
some instances she has made herself so ; yes, in the social and 
domestic relations—in that glorious quality which we all agree 
tocall heart; and, taking one class with another, in true 
urbanity of manners—and of good manners, too—we may, 
although her sons, safely venture such an assertion, 

All this you may call the exaggerated glee of a boy sent 
away to his school, and uow asked home to spend his holidays. 
I will, however, hazard another remark, which perhaps may 
sound even more like flattery to you, and; more like home- 
prejudice on my part :—no matter, this it is—that of any city 
or town of Kilkenny’s. population and resources—considering 
it also as an inland city—it has not yet been my chance to 
have observed one equal in beauty of scenic appearance, in the 
pervading intelligence of its citizens, in unostentatious morality, 
and above allin public and private charity, to my own dear 
native place. As to the flattering mention made by you of my 
Tales—I beg to say that they were inspired simply by a devoted 
love of our country, and by an indignant wish to convince her 
slanderers, and in some slisht degree at least to soften the 
hearts of her oppressors ; although that in writing in her cause 
toother nations, [ saw the necessity of endeavouring, cautiously 
and laboriously, to make fiction the vehicle of fact; and while 
thus, for the first time, called upon to reply to compliments 
paid to me as the writer of these volumes, | cannot hesitate to 
inention that a considerable portion of the success of some of 
the stories they contain, is attributable to the assistance of a 
dear and respected brother. 
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My dear Sirs—T return through you, to my fellow-citizens. 
iy proudly-crateful acknowledgments of their tasteful as well 
as munificent present ; and for your and their kind wishes for 
my continued possession of if, 1 also beg leave to offer my 
heartfelt thanks, assured that no spot on earth ean so much 
contribute to the re-establishment of my health as that of our 
unique Kilkenny. Allow me to subjoin, that upon this the 
earliest occasion when | have had a fitting opportunity to ex- 
press. my sense of national kindness, I hope I may avail myself 
of it to remind you, that in the beautiful though halt depopa- 
lated metropolis of our Ireland L have, on my way here to you, 
experienced friendships and services, such as even you could 
not have excelled, and that | now anxiously request my 
numeruus Dublin creditors, to whom, one and all, I own 
myself a bankrupt in gratitude, to accept this passing allusion 
as part payment of my deep debt to them. And again I pray 
you to allow me a parting word. In Dublin, as well as here, 
flowers of every tint of the political parterre have been condes- 
cendingly wrought ito a little holiday garland for a very 
humble brow; and may I not, therefore, take the liberty of 
asking you, is not this a slight proof at least that Inshmen of 
al] opinions cav unite in recognising, through the medium of 
no matter how unmeriting oecasion, that principle, of the perfect 
and universal establishment of which we all stand so much in 
need—namely, the great and glorious principle of nationality! 

| remain, my dear Sirs, and my dear fellow-citizens, with 
profound respect and esteem, your faithful humble servant, 


JOHN BANIM. 


To Christopher James, Esq., and 


Robert Cane, Esq., M.R.C.S.” 


Thus was Bauim received by the people amongst whom he 
had past his boyhood ; and as the words of the address told 
him of their appreciation of his genius, of their pride in Ins 
fame, of their sympathy in his sorrows, the brave, strong 
heart must have grown bright once more, as in the old times 
when the battle of life was as nothing, but a thing to rouse 
every faculty, with no doubt or pause ; when hope was too weak 
a term to express the knowledge of certain success,—when to 
secure success required but work and thought ; and then, with 
John Banim, work and thought made up the whole sum ol infe, 
with all joys and sorrows centred in them. 
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We asked Michael Banim to tell us the story of his brother’s 
return; aud, of John’s first months of the new life in Kilkenny, 
he writes thus :— 

«« John was received, in the old house where he was born, by 
the remaining members of his family: not now as on his last 
visit, to boast of his hopes and aspirations: but to tell the 
tale of his wreck and failure. When I saw him im the old 
room, where we had been all assembled together thirteen 
ears before, giving credit to the bright visions of prosperity 
aud distinction he then described as in store for him, 1 could 
scarcely regret that his mother was no longer with us to 
witness the present contrast. 

After some preliminary arrangements the object of our 
solicitude was established in a suburban cottage close by the 
road leading to and from Dublin. ‘This cottage was on a 
height above our river, at the outlet called Windgap, and 
the scene of one of the tales by ‘The O?Hara Family.’ 
After a short residence here, the neighbours knew lim ‘ sotto 
voce’ as ‘the Mayor of Windgap,’—the title of the tale I 
have referred to. ‘There were at this cottage dry air, as much 
sun as any other spot was favoured with, the view of green 
fields—and from one of the windows a glimpse of our crystal 
Nore, wending through a beautiful valley—these recommenda- 
tions, joined to seclusion from observation, were desirable, and 
guided the choice of * Windgap Cottage’ as the future abode 
of the ailing resident, 

There was a slight inconvenience, however, which to another 
would have been trivial in the extreme, but which annoyed 
my brother to some extent. 

In the spring of 1836, the occupant of Windgap Cottage 
set to work, at the formation of a flower garden, outside his 
parlour window; and, when the weather permitted, he sat 
without doors propped in his bath chair, superintending the 
operations of his man of all work, as he planted shrubs and 
flowers, laid down sods, and formed broad sanded walks, in 
contact with which the invalid still hoped to place his feet. 
the Dublin road ran outside the high boundary wall of the 
enclosure, and as the public coaches passed to and from the 
metropolis, those seated on the outside could look down into 
the little garden, My brother soon discovered that he had 
become an object of curiosity and comment; regarded as one 
of the shows of the road, exhibited by the driver for the entertain- 
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ment of his fare—he could notice the coachman’s whip pointing 
him out, the exhibitor at the same time turning bis head frou 
one passenger to another, as he answered their queries, and then 
there was the stretching of necks for a view, and comments 
going the round of the coach. 

On one occasion he overheard a portion of the dialogue 
passing from the rere to the front of the vehicle. 

‘He'll never see the bushes an inch higher,’ said a rere 
passenger : ‘ He’s booked for the whole way, and no mistake,’ 
responded the coachman, chirping to his horses, and swacking 
his whip artistically, in satisfactory appreciation of his own 
wit—a laugh went round as the coachdrove on. It shewed 
a weakness of mind in the subject of the jocularity, to be so 
sensible to ridicule; but for the future, he never sat out in 
the sun, directing the plantation of his shrubs or flowers, 
when the passage of the coach was expected.” 

Shortly after Banim had become the occupant of Windgap 
Cottage, some strolling players, under the management of 
Gardiner who, about twenty-three years ago was a performer 
of Irish characters, in Power's line, at the Abbey-street 
Theatre, Dublin, happened to be on circuit at Kilkenny; and 
amongst the company was an actor named De Vere, of very 
considerable ability, and who was also an excellent scholar, 
and a man of cultivated taste. ‘This De Vere had been 
attracted by the admirable ‘situations’ of the tale by Zhe 
Hara Family, entitled TheMayor of Windgap, and had, at his 
leisure hours, dramatized it. ‘This cireumstance became known 
to Banim’s Kilkenny friends, and after some consultation 
it was arranged that Zhe Mayor of Windgap, and Damon and 
Pythias, should be performed by Gardiner’s company for 
Banim’s Benefit. The plan was speedily carried out, and a 
crowded house and full treasury were the welcome results. 

But, it may be asked, how did Banim pass his time ? how 
did he visit his friends ? how was he able to leave his garden 
in search of changed scene, and other air? We asked these 
questions, and Michael Banim thus replied :— 

Motion and air, for a portion of each day, were prescribed 
as indispensable for the sufferer’s endurance of life : a postchaise 
and pair, was the only vehicle he could use, as he should be 
supported at his back to the height of his shoulders, and have 
something to hold by with his right hand. This mode of 
conveyance, having been indulged in for some months, was 
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found too expensive, and it became necessary to provide some 
kind of carriage for his‘ own particular use. A gentleman 
— an old escape 2 ying by — aa him, 
aud it was gratefully accepted. On examination this ‘was 
found hails but as it had beena gratuitous offering, it 
was deemed worth remodelling, and much consultation there 
was as to the mode of adaptation. It was a low chair, in which 
two persons could sit facing the horse, while the driver took 
place immediately in front ; there was no support for the back, 
no grasp for the hand, and no defence against the weather. 
All these defects were to be remedied. Ona stout iron frame 
aroof of oilcloth was raised, projecting to the front over the 
aye a “ of ap = ones —_ geen ere waa 

ie occupant nearly breast Ingh: and a stout loop of feather 
- ans ny Iron ppg of the roof, throug which 
the arm could be passed. 

{hus added to; the nuts, and bolts, and soforth put into 
gear, and the whole newly painted, it was tolerably convenient 
for use; and being umque in structure and appearance, it 
received from its owner, in one of his lapses from pain, the 
title of the ¢ Shanderadan’—a translation, he said, of its rattle 
and rumble as it went along. After a little use the Shand- 
eradan gave way bit by bit; the axle, the springs, the shafts, 
the wheels, all of it in fact, became disjointed and broken, and a 
year had scarcely gone by, when my brother would entertain his 
visitors with a humorous description of its several dislocations, 
and his ‘hair-breadth ’seapes’ im consequence ; and he would 
enlarge on the joint skill of himself and Geoffry Grady, 
the neighbouring carpenter, who had, the one by plan, the 
other by operation, displaced scrap by scrap, the entire vehi- 
— as to leave scarcely any of the primary Shanderadan 
xisting, 

Mine aoentines held together, however, by constant patch- 

g, longer than its occupier. For six years he daily took his 
seat therein, in his little garden, whesevet the antler and 
eth allowed him to be abroad—seated in this, or in his 
nade ro should the Shanderadan be under Geoffry Grady’s 
fe oe a received his visitors; and almost daily, while Ins 
wit * _— he was to be met driving about on one or other 
Shand es sin the neighbourhood of Kilkenny.—In_ the 
eradan he frequently penetrated into the demesnes of 

gentry of our locality, and even into their gardens, and he 
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visited any of the contiguous villages not too distant, to con- 
tinue his acquaintanceship with the native resorts al (hie 
youth.—THe (was seldom without a companion as he went 
along ; at times his wife; at times his: brother, but most 
frequently his daughter, a lovely and loveable child, bore him 
company.— Very frequently he invited any of his Visitors, 
whose conversational powers gave him pleasure, to sit “it 
him during his little excursions. Gerald Griflin was his guest 
for a fortnight, shortly preceding the death of that eminent 
writer. And during the term of the visit the brother authors 
drove out every day together —Griffin was tall, and he vas 
forced to bend ‘his knees uncomfortably to adapt t himself to 
the inconvenient mode of conveyance, that he might enjoy 
his friend’s society.’ 

Poor Griflin ! the old times were around him in memory ; 
many a pleasant hour they had at this period ; and yet these 
were hours snatched from physical pain by Banim, and fron 
pangs of a false and tender conscience by Griflin,—for he had 
begun to think of the past as a void in Iie, and to look for 
forwy ard to the future years as a period of exptation. Le 
fancied that his novels. might be injurious, and as hie ex- 
pressed it, he felt the barrors of “the terrible idea, that it 
might * possible he was mis-spending his time,” or as_ he 
wrote to a friend,— 


«¢ Because the veil for me is rent, 

And youth’s illusive fervour spent, 
And thoughts of deep eternity 

Have paled the glow of earth for me, 
Weaken'd the ties of time and place, 
And stolen from life its worldly grace ; 
Because my heart is lightly shaken 

By haunts of early joy forsaken ; 
Because the sigh that Nature heaves, 
For all that ata loved and leaves, 
Now to my ripening soul appears 

All sw eetly weak, like childhood’s tears, 
“ friendship, too, like fane ‘y, V vain ? 

Can I not feel my sister’s pain ? 

Aye, it is past! where first we met, 
Where Hope reviving thirsted yet 
Long draughts of bl: ameless joy to drain, 
We never now may meet again. 
At sabbath noon or evening late 
I ne’er shall o;e that latched gate, 
And forward gla: neing catch the while 
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The ready door and L 's smile ; 

I ne’er shall mark that sunset now, 
Gilding dark Cratloe’s heathy brow, 
Biushing in Shannon’s distant bow’rs, 
And lighting Carrig’s broken tow’rs ; 

No more along that hedgy walk 

Our hours shall pass in lingering talk ;-— 
Tor vanished is the poet-queen, 

Who deck’d and graced that fairy scene, 
And stranger hands shall tend her flow’rs, 
And city faces own her bowers. 


How good Gerald was, I hear you say, ‘when he wrote those 
lines.’ 1 believe I was better then, dear L , than for a long 
time before, and you see 1 do not now consider myself good enough 
to add any thing to them, unfinished as they are. Adicu, my dear 
friend, and believe that your best happiness and the happiness of all 
you love is amongst the warmest wishes of your poor friend, 

GERALD.” 





However, with his * long shanks doubled up,” and sitting 
in the Shanderadan beside John Banim, Gerald Griffin was, 
asin the old days when he wrote to his brother William of 
Banim, —“ What would I have done if I had not found 
Bunim? I should never be tired of talking about, and think- 
ing of Banim. Mark me! he is a man—the only one I have 
met since | have left Ireland, almost.’”’* 

As they sat by Banim’s humble table, he gathered there, 
to do honor to his guest, all in Kilkenny who were likely to 
appreciate the mind-gleamings of himself and his friend. 

Amongst those thus invited to meet Griffin was an 
artist, now distinguished in his profession in Dublin, who tells 
us; “T met them often during Griffin’s visit, alone and with 
others ; and ’twas charming to mark their love of each other ; 
Griffin's buoyant spirit seemed to make Banim forget his 
pains ; and he appeared, when speaking of their London life, 
to fancy himself once more in London. It was all—don’t you 
remember, Gerald ?—or, Griffin, my boy, do you recollect ? 
and then, when Griffin sang for him his, Banim’s, own songs, 
he seemed happier than 1 ever knew him, even in his best 
days,” 

In fact, his love for Griffin was so tender and anxious, 
and yet so proud of its being returned by Griffin, that it teok 
the hue of a kind man’s loving regard for a woman: he 
loved him as Southey might have loved poor Hartley Cole- 


* Sce In1sh QuaRTERLY Review, Vol, 1V. No. XVI. p. 850. 
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ridge, had Hartley shunned the enemy. that stole away his 
life and brains. Pr 

Griffin returned to Pallas Kenry, and a few weeks afier. 
wards he thus wrote to Banim, The letter is now first pub- 
lished, but one more ereditable to the writer’s heart we 
have never read :— 

“ Pallas Kenry, Oct., 1836, 
My dear Banim, 

It is with no little gratification I find myself writing to you 
once more as of old, to ask you how you are, and all who are 
about you. I have often thought since I left Windgap, that 
it must have been an ease to you to get rid of me, you kept 
such continual driving about while peti with you ; besides 
the exhaustion of the evenings, which I fear must have been 
too much for you in your present state of health. ‘To enable 
me to pass my time pleasantly, I am afraid you made it more 
unpleasant to yourself than I ought to have permitted ; but I 
am a great hand at seeing what I ought to have done when the 
occasion is passed. And now in the first place 1 will ask you 
—llow have you been since ? and have you yet had any relief 
from those terrible pains and sinkings, from which you used to 
suffer so much and so continually while I was with you? I 
believe you would think well of the Munster folks, if you knew 
how kind and general have been their enquiries respecting you 
since my return. Ilow fervently do I wish that time, and home, 
and patience, may bring about in you the same happy change 
which they have often done in other invalids, and enable you 
again to take, and long to hold, your rightful place at the head 
of our national literature. This sounds mighty like a fine 
speech, but let it pass. Would it be unreasonable to ask you 
to send me that song—your song—when you can conveniently 
do so. I would also wish to have that beautiful litle poem 
you read for me one evening—the lines in a churchyard : some 
of them have been haunting me ever since I heard you read 
them. It is time for me to say something of the other mem- 
bers of your family, and to make enquiries for Mrs. Banim aud 
for your sweet little daughter. It is a great blessing that Mrs. 
Banim’s health has held out so well tay the severe trials and 
fatigues to which it has been so long subjected, and most 
sincerely do I hope that her devotedness and patience may ere 
long meet some reward, in seeing you restored to at least a 
portion of the health you once enjoyed. I would be most 
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ungratefal indeed, very ungrateful, if I could ever forget the 
attention I received both from her and you in London, when 
friends were less than few. In your present state, it must be 
a great source of satisfaction to have your sweet little Mary 
near friends who feel for her the interest which only, or almost 
only, relatives can feel. Farewell, my dear-friend : God bless 
you, aud all you feel an interest in. ‘This is my sincere and 
fervent prayer. Remember me to your father and brother 
(who I find was perfectly right about action and reaction), also 
to your sister. Hoping that you will find my ‘shalls’ and 
‘wills, ‘shoulds’ and ‘ woulds,’ * weres’ and ‘have beens’ in 
the foregoing, orthodox, and hoping far more ardently that 
they may find you better: in health and hope than when I left 
youl remain, . 
My dear Banim, 
Your sincere friend, 


GERALD GRIFFIN.” 


About this period the Earl of Mulgrave, now Marquis of 
Normanby, was Lord Lieutenant, and was hailed by the popu- 
lace as the greatest and truest friend of Ireland that had ever 
held the Viceroyalty. Banim joined naturally in the popular 
opinion, and when the Lord Lieutenant, in the course of his 
“ Progress” through Ireland, was reported to approach Kil- 
kenny, Banim called, in the Shanderadan, upon his artist friend, 
to-whom we have already referred, and having been carried to 
the studio, said, 

“T want you to paint something for me.” 

“To you,” said the artist, only tell what, and I'll go at it 
at onee.”’ 

“ Well,” replied Banim, “ you see there will be a procession 
tomeet the Lord Lieutenant, and I want you to give a touch 
to the Shanderadan.”’ 

“T was,” says our friend, “rather taken aback by’ being 
requested to make myself something between a coach decorator 
and a sign painter ; but, upon reflection, I could not reiuse the 
poor fellow, so I enquired what kind of ‘touch’ he wished 
ine to give the Shanderadan. He said, ‘ I want you to paint 
the top and front of it green, and to put on the front, in 
orange letters, 
binge MULGRAVE FOR EVER.’”’ 

This wish was gratified, and as Jolin Banim, in the Shan- 
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deradan, drove through the city, on the day of Lord Mulgraye’s 
entrance, not a truer, or more honest admirer of the Vicerevs| 
politics greeted the Viceroy on his way. | 

Of Bamim’s every-day life at Windgap Cottage, Michael 
Banim thus writes to us :— 

“His habits or occupations could. be but little varied, 
Reviving from the exhaustion of the night, he arose generally 
at a late hour; from his bed he was removed to his sofa, and 
thence to the shanderadan, or to his chair in the open air. 
There was then lis drive before dinner, again to his sofa, and 
then to seek such rest as he could find. He could accept of 
no invitations, owing to Ins decrepitude; he was sometiines 
his father’s guest, up to the old man’s death which took place 
before Jolin’s; he dined now and then with his brother-in-lay, 
and his relatives partook in turn of his family meal—chance 
guests might call on him of an evening, and then, if not in pain, 
he was merry, and lis spirits cheerful. 

[t will be easily credited, that leading the life I have parti- 
cularised, it was impossible he could employ himself with any 
continuity at his pen. He said to me once : 

* Michael, I shall never be able to do anything worth notice 
again; Lam now ouly fit for stringing a few loose and pawky 
verses together ; giving out the same odour as the arclibishop’s 
sermons in Gil Blas—the energy of my mind is gone with the 
health of my body—neither of them ever to return.’ 

Yet he was not altogether idle—he sent afew contributions 
to Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine—the manuscripts prepared at 
his dictation by his devoted little daughter, and he put together 
some songs ; many of them sweet and plaintive, but little of 
power about them. I cannot point to the particular song or 
verses referred to by Gerald Griffin. 

Before he had been a year residing at home, the welcome 
news came that the queen had bestowed a pension on him of 
£150 per aunum—never was the royal bounty more needed, 
or bestowed on a more helpless claimant. I lad hopes at the 
time that this certainty of the future might tend, by easing 
his mind, to the abatement of the disease—lhis own hopes were 
similar to mine—but there was no amendment. ; 

L have heard him say, that for this boou, which by removing 
pecuniary anxiety lightened his sense of endurance, and helped 
tosmooth his passage to the grave, he was principally indebted to 
the present Harl of Carlisle,* aided by his early friend, Mr. Sheil. 





* Now 1855, Lord Licutenant. 
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Amongst other persons of distinction who came to visit 
him, the Earl of Carlisle, then Lord Morpeth, favoured him 
more than once by calling to Windgap. My little miece, then 
twelve years of age, attracted his lordship’s observation. The 
father spoke about his anxiety on her account, and a further 

nsion of £40 was granted for the child’s behoof. This was 
another great cause of uneasiness removed—my brother never 
spoke of this nobleman’s kindness and commiseration without 
evincing the most lively gratitude.” 

Michael Banim here refers to the tales and poems contributed 
by John Banim to the periodical literature of the time. 
Indeed these short pieces were his sole means of subsistence 
previous to the grant of his pension ; and to the last hour of 
his life, literary composition was his best, and surest, and 
chiefest security against the depressing effect of pain. 

Amongst his poetic pieces written at this period are two 
little poems suggested by his love for the memory of his dead 
child, his son. How he loved this boy, Michael has thus told 
us -— 

“T have listened to him for hours of an evening, after his 
return home, describing the noble qualities, and the affection 
of this childto him. Ihave heard him tell how the little 
fellow would come in from his play, steal gently to the back 
of the father’s sick sofa, and press his soft lips on the hand 
that lay listlessly hanging over. ‘The first intimation of the 
child’s presence would be this affectionate salutation. And 
when the father turned his eyes to greet the saluter, then 
there was a spring into the parent’s arms, and a fond, length- 
ened embrace between them. Other and various excellencies 
he would repeat, when he lay helpless and discoursed of his 
affections.” 

It was a beautiful trait in the sick man’s character, that 
frequently, during his bitterest pangs, his memory bore him 
back to the child’s grave at Montmartre ; the following are the 
lines to which we have referred :— 


“TO MY CHILD. 


By the quiverings of thine eye, my babe, so quick and sharp, they seem 
Revealings of meridian mind before thy time to gleam, 

By thy knowledge of our words to thee, although the knowledge come, 
We know not by what promptings, for as yet, my babe, thou'rt dumb— 


By thine answers in thine actions, babe, so rapid and so true, 
Is all that by a word or look we want thee, babe, to do— 

By signs like these 'tis whispered, babe, in moments as of fear, 
That a spirit winged so early forth, not long can settle here. 
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In pride, alone, and humble thanks for promised gifts so rare, 
That foolish whisper comes to me, of my little boy so fair, 
Beeause by sickness only, I am sure God lets us know, 
When he doth wish a living soul back to himself to go. 


And yet, my babe, while you and I this day communed alone, 

A creeping of that vain surmise I inwardly did own, 

There was such meaning in thee, babe, so startling and intense— 
A power in thine up-cast eyes, a pure intelligence— 


In accents strange and primitive, in a language bold and strong, 
Once spoken in the infant world, though now forgotten Iong, — 
I almost thought to hear thee shape the question of that look, 
To which, as toa spirit’s glance, I for a moment shook. 


My dreams! my dreams, I also fear! they do so picture thee, 
A little corpse laid at my feet, in sage tranquillity, 

And in the middle of the night, my own weak moans do start, 
The desolating sorrow from my cramped and quailing heart !” 


“AN INFANT'S BURIAL. 


Little child, for you 

No passing bell was rung; 
Little child, for you 

No burial chaunt was sung: 


Little child, for you 
Before your coffin head, 

No priest led on the way 
Unto your church-yard bed: 


Little child, for you 

No mourning weeds were on, 
To show a double grief 

That you to God had gone. 


But people paced around, 
With grave and sober tread, 

In awe, not tears, to heaven, 
For a gracious infant, dead. 


Behind, your father walked, 
Linked with his brothers, two, 

And alone, because infirm, 
Another followed you. 


And why tolled not the knell, 
Why was the death-chaunt mute— 
Why were the mourners there, 
Without a mourning suit ? 





Why did no follower shed 

A tear, sweet child, for you; 
Nay, father and his kin, 

Why were they tearless, too? 


Although it taxed them sore, 
And him, the mourner-chief, 

Although he could have wept 
Aloud, aloud in grief. 


Because each well did know, 
Priest, people, father, kin, 

That for your loss to us, 
Sorrow were almost sin: 


That life is misery, 

The more when life is long— 
That life is weakness all, 

When life should most be strong. 


And more than this they knew, 
That God had willed away 

From earth a child of His, 
Unsullied by earth's clay-- 


As yet unstained by crime, 
Before his Maker's face—- 
And therefore sure to find 
In heaven a resting place.” 





The lines are not, we are well aware, either very poetical 
or very striking; but they show the phases of a longing, 
loving mind; of a soul all love and hope, of a heart young 
amidst care and grief—a heart that would not be crushed. 

A friend who visited Banim, at this period, thus describes 
his conversation and mode of life :— 

“ T had left the town behind, and my route led along the 
Dublin road, when a small dwelling overlooking the path 
announced the author’s villa. A wooden door opened to my 
summons, and admitted me into a small court-yard bordered 
by a trimly kept plot of garden ground. A lad was saat 
an invalid’ in a bath chair round the gravelled walk. I neede 
not to ask; I knew it must be Banim. 
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Quickly I approached, and put my card into his hand. 
‘Mr. Banim, I said, ‘ pardon this intrusion—but I could 
not bea day in Kilkenny without paying my homage toa 
genius to whom Ireland owes so much. I have written a 
little myself, and therefore felt bound to come and sce you.’ 

He took my hand and pressed it warmly. ‘I have read 
your work with pleasure,’ he said, ‘and am thankful for 
your visit. Come in and rest after your walk.’ 

‘Pardon me,’ I replied, ‘if I decline just now. The 
walk here is nothing, and you are enjoying this lovely day. 
Continue your jaunt, and I will walk and talk with you,’ 

The boy resumed his propelling motion, and I chatted with 
the gifted Banim. I had full leisure to observe his features, 
which were long and delicately formed; his high forehead, 
denoting intellect, and soft eyes ever lit with flashing thoughts. 
When he removed his hat, his hair seemed grey,” ‘ but not 
with years,’ for I do not think he was much more than forty ; 
but with mental excitement, and much privation and acute 
bodily suffering, (he then laboured under rheumatic paralysis, 
which deprived him of the entire use of his lower limbs) had 
told upon his brown tresses, and his silvered head. 

We spoke chiefly on literary topics. He declaimed power- 
fully against the low state of literature in this unhappy country, 
whicn he attributed to the prohibition of learning in the 
time of the Penal Laws, from the effects of which the great 
mass of the people were but slowly recovering—how it was 
impossible to derive any considerable pecuniary emolument 
from writings in Ireland. ‘Moore told me,’ he said, ‘ if, 
he had confined his labours to Ireland he would be a beggar.’ 
He spoke rather feelingly of the neglect of men, who had 
the means, but not the will, to make his sojourn in his native 
place more agreeable, and hinted at the Marquis of Ormond. 
Tears of gratitude sparkled in his eyes as he related a visit 
not long before paid him by the Lord Lieutenant, the Marquis 
of Normanby. If men of that class only knew how prized a few 
kind words—some pithy notices of judicious praise—are to 
the sensitive minds of authors, methinks they would be less 
chary in giving what, at all events, costs nothing. 

mentioned my regret at his invalid state, and asked 
whether change of air might not be serviceable? ‘Ah! he 
said ‘ I have tried that, and it was of no use. I wasin France, 
at Boulogne, and in Paris, and the contrast between my re- 
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ception at Paris and here is painfully great. There I was 
made too much of. My soirees, which, unlike the extravagant 
parties in this country, I would give for about a dozen francs, 
lights, cakes, café, and eau sueré, forming the chief items in 
our bill of fare, were attended by the elite of the French 
capital. The nobles, by birth as by talents, took pleasure in 
attending. I found my health rapidly declining, and indeed 
I came home to die. My God! I shall never forget the 
humiliation of feeling I experienced on landing at Kingstown. 
Judging. from the misery that every where met my sight, I 
felt as if the Irish had nothing to be proud of except their 
beggars.’ 

I described my ramble over the city that forenoon, and the 
interest which his tale of the Roman Merchant gave to the 
church-yard of St. Canice. 

‘That is a singular incident,’ he replied, ‘and well 
worthy of being wrought into three volumes, [ wrote that tale 
one evening between dinner-time and tea. It is quite true. 
‘The stranger’s tomb isin the wall, near the entrance.’ 

Banin now directed his servant to turn his steps towards 
the door, and, by the help of crutches, entered his dining- 
room. Here we were shortly joined by a gentle little girl, 
with pale, thoughtful face, and auburn hair, Banim’s only 
child ; she spoke but seldom during my stay, but her remarks 
betokened an intellect far beyond her years. Shie seemed a 
great pet of her father’s, and no doubt the fervour of his 
genius communicated a warmth which caused her’s to expand. 

Of those we love, unconsciously we learn, Mrs. Bann 
also entered, and I was introduced to her; she shewed great 
solicitude about her husband, enquiring how his drive agreed 
with him, and appeared obliged for my visit. She was evi- 
dently proud of the renown he had acquired, and felt every 
call the homage he had a right to receivee She spoke rather 
reproachfully of the conduct of his countrymen in general, 
who seemed to take little interest in the declining health ol 
one who had done such honour to the soil. 

Banim soon resumed his literary conversation, and we 
talked much of poets and poetry. He took down a volume 
and read part of Shelly’s Faust, and I sat by entranced— 
never was poetry more eloquently written, and never was poetry 
more eloquently read. It was a glorious thing to hear sucii 
strains so sung. 
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But of Ireland was the theme most upon his lips, and the 
love country glowed in his bosom ever and always. ‘We 
have been sadly neglected,’ he said, ‘ and the works which 
are written on this country, seldom give a correct notion of 
the people. Mrs. Hall writes too hke Miss Mitford, and 
therefore too English to be correct. We want a cheap peri- | 
odical. | 
I mentioned the Dublin University. 

‘It isa good magazine for the hands into which it falls,’ 
he replied, ‘but too much devoted to party to be national.’ 

He repeated some of his own poetry—very touching and 
intensely Irish. L remembered an incident, he thought at 
the Clare Ilection, when two adverse factions were recon- 
ciled by the amicable meeting of the leaders long at variance. 
Banim wrote the following stanzas on the event, which he 
called ‘The Old Man at the Altar ’?— 


a nee Nr aoa shy 


* An old man, he knelt at the Altar 
His enemy’s hand to take, 
And at first his weak voice did falter 
And his feeble limbs did shake, 
For his only brave boy, his glory, 
ITad been stretched at the old man’s feet, 
A corpse, all so haggard and gory, 
By the hand which he now must greet. 


rh nnn en Ree 


And soon the old man stopt speaking, 
And rage which had not gone by, 
From under his brows came breaking 
Up into his enemy’s eye— 
And now his limbs were not shaking 
But his clenched hands his bosoin crossed. 
And he looked a fierce wish to the taking 
Revenge for the boy he lost. 


But the old man he glanced around him 
And thought of the place he was in, 

And thought of the promise that bound him, 
And thought that revenge was sin— 

And then, crying tears, like a woman, 
Your hand—he cried—aye, that hand, 

And I do forgive you, foeman, 

lor the sake of our bleeding land!” 


27 sn Nee 
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When Messrs. Gunn and Cameron resolved to publish Zhe 
Trish Penny Journal, they were anxious to engage the services 
of Bannn, «as a contributor ; the usual differences between 
author and publisher, monetary, arose, and bitter complaints 
were made by Bamim, answered by declarations of the pub- 
lishers, that he was irregular in his promised assistance. 

Sick, weary, and irritable, Banim became impatient, and 
enclosed the following letters to his ever faithful friend, 
Michael Staunton, then the Editor and Proprietor of Zhe 
Dublin Morning Register :-— 


* Kilkenny, September 17, 1840. 
My dear Staunton, 

Should you consider the accompanying letters fair matter 
for the notice of the Irish Press, I beg to leave them at your 
disposal, 

Ever truly yours, 
Joun Bani. 
M. Staunton Esq. 
Office of the General Advertiser, 
Dublin, 21st. August, 1840, 


Sir,—For anything new, and which will be suitable, we 
shall, if it be first-rate, pay as high a price as any one; and 
more can hardly be expected from the publishers of such a 
work as ours. 

When we commenced the Penny Journat, we certainly 
were foolish enough to suppose that ‘ patriotism,’ (that is 
the word) might possibly induce some one Irishman to aid us 
with his pen in our arduous undertaking—not certainly, 
gratuitously, but at a moderate rate. We have, however, 
already lived long enough to be undeceived. We have, 
always, it is true, found Irishmen exceedingly kind in their 
professions of patriotism, and verbally, very fervent in their 
hopes, that every Irishman, capable of contributing to the 
Penny Journat, ought to aid us with his talents, and 
soforth. But we are constrained to say, that we have always 
found these loud professions coupled with an immediate 
demand for not only the highest price for their contributions, 
but a greedy desire to clutch as much as possible, from those 
who, if not more patriotic in reality than themsclves, have 
not had the disgusting hypocrisy to avow a feeling they @ 


not possess, It is not the demand for remuneration, for this 
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is but fair, but it is the invariable profession of patriotism 
which is so oflensive—that. patriotism, we find, being bounded 
by their lips and pockets. At the time we first wrote to 
you, we were very desirous of obtaining your contributions, 
because we then thought that your name as an author 
and contributor would assist us in launching our little work 
successfully. 

We have now, however, found that its unparalleled pro- 
gress has depended more upon our own efforts than upon the 
‘aid of others, and are, therefore, much more indifferent. If 
you had assisted us then, you would have obliged ws ; if you 
contribute now, it will be to oblige yourself. 

We are, Sir, 
Your obedient Servants, 
GuNN AND CaMrERon. 
To Joun Bani, Lsq. 
Kilkenny, September 17th, 1840. 
Messrs. Gunn and Cameron, 

When you first applied to me to contribute to your penny 
periodical, a member of my family informed you that from 
ulness I regretted I could not do so; lately I repeated the 
assertion to account for my not sending at a later date anytlung 
new; but the respect due to at seast severe suffering—lI put 
forward ¢o you no other grounds for your forbearance—has 
uot been at hand to protect me; and, through me, the whole 
literature of my country, nay the character of that country 
itself, from the gross, though absurd and contemptible in- 
solence of your letter of the 21st of August. 

But I have no further answer to that impudent shop-boy 
letter; trusting, however, to make such use of it as may help 
to deter future adventurers in Ireland, from repaying with 
offered insult, the hearty support of, perhaps, a too generous 
people. 

Continued indisposition must again account for my delay in 


answering your communication, 
Joun Banim.” 


This was an unhappy quarrel, and one must regret, that the 
publishers had so little consideration for the author’s condi- 
ion. As Johnson said of Collins, when sickness or want 
are at the door, a man of genius is little calculated for abstruse 
thought or glowing flights of airy fancy. 
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‘Lhere are, there have been, hundreds of men who, with not 
one-half John Baniin’s geuius, and unafilicted with not one 
hundredth part of his sufferings and lis sorrows, would have 
beeome misanthropic, and cold, aud harsh, even to those near- 
est and dearest to them by every bond of relationship, of 
sympathy, and of friendship. Not so with Banim; broken 
in health ; powerless for work ; weak in all that a brave, 
strong soul would wish to possess in full, complete, and vigor. 
ous strength, still he was the man as in other days, and sickness 
or pain, or grief could not depress his spirit. 

Thus writing, talking, suffering, and amidst all his sources 
of despair, ever hoping, John Banim lived on. He was 
happy in one blessing, his mind was strong as ever, and he, 
like Johnson, had prayed that his intellect might continue 
vigorous to the last, that like Swift, they might not die from 
the top while the leaves and branches were undecayed. 

But strength to do was passing away, even while the will 
to do was eager; and in the following sketch, Michael Banim 
gives us an account of the last joint literary work of the 
authors of Zules by The O'Hara Family :— 

‘| had laid by my pen to devote myself entirely to business 
from the period of my coadjutor’s break down in 1533.—lIt 
will be recollected, that in one of the letters from which I 
have extracted, my brother threw out the suggestion, that we 
should write a novel—of which an old parish priest, might be 
the hero-—In 1540, five years after his return howe, relin- 
quishing on his own part all hope of being able to take up 
anything requiring continuous application, he urged me 
to resume my occupation—under his immediate  super- 
vision. 

I had, some time before, filled a note book with materials 
referrible to the latest agrarian confederacy, that had disturbed 
our neighbourhood; the actors in which had bestowed on 
themselves, the fantastical name of ‘ Whitefeet. With 
some of the principal leaders of this lawless and wide spread 
combination 1 had held intereourse—I had gained a know- 
ledge of their signs and passwords, and obtained an_ insight 
into their views aud proceedings, I proposed a tale wherein 
my materials could be used; my adviser differed with 
me. 

* We have given,’ he said, ‘perhaps too much of the dark 
side of the Irish character; let us, for the present, treat ol 
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te amiable; enough of it is around us—I once mentioned 
our old parish priest to you ; the good, the cluldishly innocent, 
and yet the wise Father O’Donnell—we have only to take 
im as he really was, and if we succeed in drawing him life- 
like, he must be reverenced and loved, as we used to love and 
reverence him.’ 

I sat down as proposed, when time, not indispensably en- 
gaged otherwise, enabled me to do so—I[ read for my bro- 
ther each chapter as the tale progressed, and when I had put 
it out of hands, he took it up for revision and amendment. 
I have, ever since, regretted having allowed him to do this. 
According to his conception the tale required extensive 
alterations as to style and management: I may have differed 
with him ; but, adhering to our original mode of proceeding, 
I did not object, either to substitution or condensation. The 
task was too continuous, for his disorganised brain, and I 
fear that, although his daughter then fifteen, and a young 
man who resided near the cottage, acted as occasional 
amanuenses, his death was hastened by his more than usual 
occupation on the tale of ‘Father Connell.’ In some in- 
stances the original was condensed ; and one entire chapter 
substituted. 

‘Father Connell’ was the last joint work of The O’Hara 
Family. John’s attending physician, although not pronouncing 
positively, led me to think, he might have held out, longer if 
he had not wrought, for him too ardently, at this book. 

_ Not presuming for one moment, that the tale of ‘ Father 
Connell’ possesses merit as a novel, I may be permitted to 
remark, that it is so far of value, inasmuch as the character 
of the old priest who governed the parish of St. John in 
Kilkenny, when my brother and I attended in our muslin 
surplices at his vesper chair, and partook of his twelfth night 
feast of cakes and ale, is attempted to be faithfully pourtray- 
ed. No matter how meagre may be the colouring, or how 
ill-disposed the lights and shadows, and relief—the likeness 
isa true one, without flattery or exaggeration ; no virtue 
feigned, or habit imagined—such as he is given under the 
— of ‘Father Connell’ was our parish priest, the Rev. 
— O'Donnell, Roman Catholic Dean of Ossory—when 

Writers of the tale were young.” 
wae the period of the publication of Father Conneil, 

auimn’s health began to decline, and, more perceptibly than 
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ever, he was wearing away. How his life faded into death - 
how his last literary labors were performed ; and how his 
last hours passed, we shall relate in the next, and concluding 
portion of this Biography of John Banim. 


Ant. V.—LITERARY AND ARTISTIC LIFE IN PARIS 


1, Scenes de la Vie de Bohéme, par Henry Murger. Paris, 
1854. 


2. La Crotx de Berny Roman Steeple Chase, par Mme. Emile 
de Girardin, Théophile Gautier, Jules Sandeau, et Méry, 
Paris. 1855. 


On looking through the volume heading this paper, and 
comparing the pictures there drawn with others that have lain 
by, and grown dusty in the store-rooms of memory, and which 
were drawn some fifteen years since by the great artist N. P. 
Willis for the literary potentate of Marlboroughe-street, we 
could not help being saddened by the present gloomy, scampish 
features of literary and artistic life in Paris, the centre of the 
civilised world, when contrasted with the honors, riches, and 
glory which rewarded the man of letters in that old time in 
busy, selfish, worldly, smoke-covered London. 

Hlere are a few traits that have not altogether faded from 
the once glowing canvas Our young American man of letters, 
and (through their influence) man of fashion, is reclining on 
a downy couch in a most superbly furnished drawing room im 
May Fair. He is striving to finish his dainty and costly 
breakfast as well as ennui, and the reminiscences and effects 
of the seventeen parties he attended ‘the evening before, will 





¢ For the other papers in our series, devoted to French novels, and 
the light literature of France, see IntsH QuaRTERLY Review, V ol. IL, 
No. VIL, p. 348., Art., ‘* Modern French Novels.” Is., No. VIII., Art 
‘* Untranslated Novelists ; Alphonse Karr,” p. 677., Vol. IL., No. X. 
** Autobiography of Alexander Dumas,” p. 193.—Is., No. XI. Art., 
“‘ French Social Life; Jerome Paturot,” p, 497.—Is., No. XIL. Art. 
‘*Dumas and Texier, on Men and Books,” p. 833., Vol. LV,—No. 
XILL Art., ‘* Phases of Bourgeois Life,’ p. 72.—Is., No. XIV. Art. 
‘* French Life in the Regency,” p., 328: 
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permit. We do not recollect whether the walls of the apart- 
ment were ornamented with portraits of the then famous 
ballerinas; but are pretty sure that some of our hero’s present 
discomfort was caused by the inspection of certain perfumed 
satin-paper billets, bearing the signatures of ladies the greatest 
and fairest among Albion’s lovely wives and daughters: was 
Mrs. Ellis sleeping on her post, ye Gods! It was a proud 
day for America and literature, that this deity in slippers and 
morning gown, thus worshipped by the brightest and highest 
dames in the eastern hemisphere, owed his eminence in a 
small degree only, to the beauty of his features* and graces of 
his person. All the other blushing and blooming glories were 
showered on his aching head, by whatever goddess represents 
literary excellence. But ah, our West-Knd sybarite is not 
without his crumpled rose leaf: the devil shews his inkstained 
horns at the door, and claims his soul, at least that emanation 
of it known by the name of ‘Copy.’ The wearied and blasé 
victim bids him avaunt, but he sticks to his bond, and ‘* Copy” 
he must have. Jorty-eight pages of the New Monthly, as 
blank this moment asthe-emptiest fools-cap, must ere fall of eve, 
be filled with ‘thoughts that breathe and words that burn,” 
and in a small week’s span, enthral and occupy some thousands 
of empty and admiring minds, 

Needs must ; the heavy ambrosial curls are waved aside ; 
the poetic eyes and marble brow are bent on Cupid and Psyche 
in the centre of the lofty ceiling; the point of the jewelled 
pen, the souvenir of a Duchess, just touches the paper : there 
1s a pause ; he is awaiting for the rush of inspiration as the 
housewife, when she applies her ear to the end of the water- 
pipe, and hearkens for the gurgling of the liquid, as it comes 
pouring on, but still a street away. All at once his eyes 
dilate, his cheeks flush, his fingers quiver, and away goes the 
nib, carrying the poet’s creative powers in its wake. The 
images crowd and jostle, each to get issue first at the diamond 
slit: time, place, self-consciousness vanish, and the operation 
Proceeds swiftly and steadily, and the sheets are furrowed 


tenn 





* We take for granted, that the writer intended to present his own 
corporal identity under the effigies of his Magazine hero; at least we 
ey recollect any other Columbian Apollo of the time, that claimed 
4 ness to the fancy portrait. If so, we are decidedly of opinion, that 
ee Trollope shewed considerable spite, injustice, and littleness of 
Pirit, in calling our talented Author ‘* an ugly man.” 
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with dark lines, even as the dewy surface of a bush is covered 
with the filmy threads of the creative spider, till the matter of 
the forty-eight pages rises round the poet in billowy sheets of 
foolscap. 

Now with a sigh of relief he rises up, wipes his glowing 
brow, dons those envied garments the pride and despair of 
Bond-street, orders his cab to Marlborough-street before Mr. 
Colburn’s novel-raised temple, delights that great man by 
walking into his sanctuary, and condescending to receive at 
his hands a paltry check for £500 more or less, the guerdon 
of his three hours’ labor, and again instals himself in his 
triumphal chariot, the cynosure of tigers, flaneurs, ladies’ 
maids, and their mistresses. Pondering the sundry claims 
of the morning, he finally decides on rewarding tlic least selfish 
of his adiirers, drives off to the splendid mansion of the lovely 
and titled Lady * * . (If our memory is not at fault, she 
was wearing weeds for her lost lord, now hunting chamois in 
the Tyrol) ; they bid the world (of London) farewell, and for 
three weeks, the Baronial mansion of * * * in Devon- 
shire and its household ministers, are alone conscious of their 
dream-wrapped existence. 

Oh youthful feandidate for the privilege of delighting the 
readers of Blackwood or Frazer, month after month ; aspiring 
artist that never yet could secure a decent strip of exhibition 
wall for your picture ; composer of: music, longing to hear 
your ideas issuing in soul-subduing melodies from the twisted 
brass tubes and elastic chords of a parterre of musicians, did 
not our heart glow as we called to mind the noble lot of our 
gifted Adonis of the olden time, and were about to project 
this article for your encouragement, to proceed confidently 
and hopefully through the picturesque and flowery pleasure 
grounds of literature and art! And here, on opening this 
book of evil omen, are our hopes disappointed, our wishes 
thwarted, and our spirits dejected. For, if our author comes 
within any reasonable distance of the truth, the present lot af 
the aspirants to fame in art or letters in Paris, 1s no more like 
that of the corresponding class in the palmy days of the us 
Monthly,’ than the plodding track of a dray horse, ree 
soaring course of Pegasus, when from the top of the clelt ‘7 
above Delphi, he springs above the clouds to meet brigh 
Phebus issuing from the glowing portals of the ape ik 
This winged quadruped reminds us of Bellerophon and 4s 
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fate ; so we descend to talk of earthly things, and the prosaic 
every-day life of men who, despising the yard measure, the 
longh, or the chisel, wish to seize on the minds and souls of 
their fellow beings, and hold them in bondage, listening to 
the beantiful combination of sweet sounds, looking with en- 
chanted eyes on all that is captivating in form and color, or 
lost in admiration while the mind’s eye contemplates, and the 
soul glows at the pictures of nature, of of human affections 
and sufferings, drawn by the hife-infusing pencil of genius. 

We fear, that if the large proportion of civilized man, that 
having got a few hours holiday relaxation in the enchanted 
gardens of literature, are seized on with a longing to linger in 
the enchanted walks and bowers during the term of their 
mortal being, were to have their wishes gratified, and could 
ever enjoy the bright landscape, at the mere cost of training 
the luxuriant foliage, watering the flower beds, or acting as 
guides to the visitors of this paradise,—if all such were grati- 
fied with easy success. Ah! how few tillers of the outer- 
world would there be, what rapid successions of years of famine 
would ensue, and how ill-made would be our coats and shioes ! 
Though many an ill-starred youth mistaking will for power, and 
rejecting all wise counsels, rushes into the arena of literature 
and quickly perishes through want of ability, of force, or skill, 
we must strive to comfort ourselves with the reflection, that 
the dismal fate of every one of these may deter a score, at least, 
of eqnally unfitted candidates, who will, in consequence, dis- 
charge important duties in the great social household, by con- 
structing chimnies not addicted to smoking, or fashioning 
garments warranted sound in the seams. 

If our Author intended to warn individuals of this class, of 
the dangers and privations that beset the literary and artistic 
professions, he has only partially succeeded, for the imdivid- 
uals he selects as scare-crows could hardly succeed in any call- 
ing, $0 impatient are they of the possession of money for an 
hour. They have no more hold on the ordinary world about 
them, than gipsies have leases of the woods or heaths where 
they fix their temporary homes ; hence he calls them Bohem- 
lans, but traces the family to a remote antiquity. Assuming, 
that all who have ever enjoyed the privilege of entertaining, 
interesting or profiting their fellow men by the productions of 
their brains, were first obliged to pass through this probation- 
ary state, he gladdens the living penny-a-liner, rapin or fiddler, 
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by shewing him Moliere, Shakspere, Rabelais, Tasso, Milton 
Ariosto, Lope de Vega, Virgil, Terence, Auschylus, and | Tomer,* 
each enduring the discomforts of his own bitter lot before the 
world had stamped his works with its enduring seal. Passing 
over the classification of his subjects into those whose genins 
is undoubted, but deprived of access to the scene where it 
might be manifest, and those who mistake their vocations. or 
are merely under the influence of indolence or dissipated habits 
we get a glimpse of their ordinary characteristies. 


‘Their mere daily existence is a work of genius, a twenty-four 
hours’ problem which they always succeed in solving by audacious 
calculations, These are the people who would induce Moliere’s 
Harpagon to lend them money, and gather truffles on the raft of the 
Medusa. At need they can practise abstinence with the virtue of 
an anchorite ; but let a little money fall into their hands, and you 
will see them astride on the most ruinous fantasies, aspiring to the 
youngest and fairest, swallowing the richest wines, and finding the 
windows too small to throw their Napoleons through. Then, when 
their purse is dead and buried, they resume their meals at the “ table 
d'hote” of chance, where their cover is always laid, preceded by a 
train of wiles, poaching on all the occupations that pertain to art, 
and hunting from morn to eve that beast of chase, ‘the jive-franc 

tece.' 

The Bohemians know every thing and are seen every where, ac- 
cording as their boots are varnished or broken in the upper leathers. 
You find them to-day with their elbows on the chimney-pieces of 
fashionable salons, and the next, seated at the tables of guinguettes. 
They cannot take ten steps on the boulevards without espying a 
friend, nor thirty steps any where without meeting a creditor. 

The Bohemians, when together, speak a peculiar language, com- 
posed of the causeries of the atelier, the jargon of the coulisses, and 
the discussions of the editor’s sanctum, All the eclecticisms of style 
give rendezvous to each other in this ‘unknown tongue,’ where the 
turn of apocalyptic expressions is found united with the homely style 
of the history of * Puss in Boots’; where rusticity of diction dove- 
tails with the extravagance of the old stories of chivalry ; and where 
the ‘ paradox,’ that spoiled child of modern literature, handles com- 
mon sense as they treat Cassandra in the pantomimes; an argot 
understood by themselves, but unintelligible to those who have not 
the key: this Bohemian vocabulary is the hell of rhetoric and the 


paradise of neologism.” 


As Sterne took his solitary prisoner apart from the juin 
herd, we will look in on one of our Bohemians, 4 musical 
composer: he is awakened in his garret by a neighbouring 


cancers 
ies 


rature, {he omission 
id be unpardonable. 





* Ifonr Author was conversant with English lite 
of Our Oliver, the veriest Bohemian of them all, wou 
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cock, on the morning of the eighth of April, at an hour earlier 


than he approves. 


«Sacrebleu,” cried he, “my feathered clock is too fast.” Open. 
ing his window the sudden light made him wink, but did not convince 
him of the Jateness of the hour. ‘It really is the bright Aurora 
herself,” he continued ; “ it is astonishing, but is there no mistake ?” 
Here he consulted a sheet almanac: ‘there must be a blunder 
somewhere. Science has appointed the sun to rise at this season at 
half past five: it is hardly five at this moment, and yet he is up and 
stirring ; indiscreet haste ; this star must be lowered a peg or two ; 
I'll lodge a complaint at the Bureau of Longitudes. Oh, oh !” said 
he, looking at an ill-written scroll pinned to the wall; ‘this must 
be the 8th of April, unless time has gone back since yesterday, and 
at the hour of noon, I must find for my esteemed landlord sixty-six 
francs, and vacate my splendid abode. I had hoped to this, that the 
god of chance would take the trouble to settle the affair, but it ap- 

ears he has not time. Courage! I have six hours before me ; per- 
bape in the interim I will find this confounded melody I’ve been 
chasing so long.” (He seats himself at the piano) < Do, sol, mi, 
do, la, si, do, re,x—boum, boum, Fa, re, mt, re, ach! this re is as 
false as Judas,” said Schaunard, striking with violence the restive 
bit of ivory. ‘* Now for the minor key: it should nicely pourtray 
the grief of a young girl pulling off the leaves of a daisy in a blue 
lake, That’s an idea not very new I ween; but as it is the mode, 
and you cannot get a music seller to publish a romantic ballad with- 
out a blue lake in it, we must conform to the fashion. Do, sol,®mi, 
do la si, do, re; I protest that’s not so bad ; it gives a good idea of 
a daisy, especially to such as are strong in botany: la, si, do, re; 
confound that rascal of a re! But now to bring the blue lake before 
the eyes of the audience. We must have combmations of notes that 
express moisture, sky blue, and moonshine ; the moon must not be 
left out: ah, ha, here it comes. Now for the swan, we must not 
forget the swan by any means ; fa, mi, /a, sol,” continued Schaunard, 
making the crystalline notes of the lower octave jingle. “ Now for 
the adieu of the young girl who is going to plunge into the blue 
lake, to rejoin her lover that lies dead under the snow. This is 
interesting but difficult ; it requires tender melancholy notes; de- 
lightful ! here they are: here is a dozen of measures that weep like 

agdalens : it is enough to break one’s heart. I wish it could split 
that log so that 1 might have a fire, for I feel inspiration descending 
on mein an influenza. Come, come, let us get our young girl 
drowned ;” and while his fingers punished the trembling keys, 
Schaunard, with beaming eye and watchful ear, pursued his melody 
which, like a delusive sylph, floated through the sonorous fog that 


issued from the vibrations of the instrument, and filled the poorly 
furnished chamber. 


He now examines the poetry to which he is wedding his 
Tfomantic melody, and is very indifferently pleased with the 
construction : the metre is something in this style :— 
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‘The fair young girl, 
To the stormy sky, 
(Laying down her cloak) 
Casts a wearied eye, 


In the azure lake, 
With its silver waves.’ * * 


Finding that the words and the air do not hang well together, 
he gets into a passion, and composes a trellis work to support 
the melody :* though not poetical, it had the merit of common 
sense, and expressed the uneasy sensations of the artist’s 
mind, roused by the approaching mid-day hour. 


“ Hight and eight are sixteen ; 
I put down siz and earry one ; 
I’m sure my mind would be at ease, 
If I could find a worthy man, 
A poor and honest man, 
To lend me thirty pounds, 
Wherewith to pay my lawful debts, 
When twelve o’Clock resounds. 


REFRAIN, 
And when that awful chime is heard, 
A quarter unto noon, 
With probity I'd pay my rent, 
To the owner of the room.” 

Oh. confound if,” said he, inspecting soon and room, 
“here are verses that are not millionaires, but I have no time 
to make their fortune.” 

In the middle of his delight at finding the melody answer 
his ideas, the dreaded hour arrives, but not the francs, [He 
puts all he can into his capacious pockets, and walks past the 

rter’s lodge, acquainting him that he has taken lodgings 1 
the Rue de Rivoli, and will return to settle his rent, when he 
can get change of a large note. 

While the porter is superintending the admission of tle 
new lodyer (a Bohemian painter by the way)who is destined to 
succeed our musician, a mounted orderly enters the yard with 
a government despatch for the proprietor of the house. ‘The 
porter, after signing a receipt for the missive, carries it to his 
master who is shaving, and far from expecting the promotion 
announced by this instrument from the War department. 


—) 





* What follows is a specimen of those unmeaning collections of words 
to which musicians, when they have not the poetry ready made, adapt 
their compositions, they call them monsters. 
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«Oh my good fortune,” cried M. Bernard in such a jovful fright 
that he nearly cut off the end of his nose, * from the minister of war ! 
It must be my nomination to the cross of the Legion of Honour. 
They have at last recognised my warlike air and appointments. 
Here Durand,’ said he, fumbling in his waistcoat pocket ; ‘here is 
a hundred-sous piece for you to drink my health ; hold, 1 have not 
my purse ; no matter, you shall have it by and bye ; wait.’ 

The porter was so disturbed by this astonishing generosity, a 
weakness to which his patron was not prone, that he actually placed 
his cap on his head; but M. Bernard, who at another moment 
would have resented this infraction of social etiquette, did not 
appear even to notice it. He clapped on his spectacles, broke the 
seal with the awe of a cadi receiving the firman of a Sultan, and 
commenced to read the despatch. At the first words a frightful 
grimace indented the purple folds in his fat cheeks, and his little 
eyes darted such flames, as ought to have set the curls of his bushy 
wig on fire. In fine, such a revolution took place in his features, 
that you would have said, his face had suffered an earthquake. 

Here are the contents of that missive, written on paper used in 
the head office of the Minister of War, brought at a hand gallop bv 
a dragoon, and for which, the worthy porter had given a formal 
receipt. . 

‘Monsieur and Proprietor. 

‘Politeness, which, if we trust the mythology, is the grandmother 
of good manners, obliges me to let you know, that cruel necessity 
puts it out of my power to fulfil the ordinary custom of paying one’s 
rent, especially, when it is really due. Up to this very morning I 
cherished the hope of celebrating this fine day, by settling the three 
quarters due; all a chimera, an illusion, a fiction ; or, as they say in 
England, ‘a delusion, a mockery, and a vnare.’ While T was reposing 
on the pillow of security, Fate or Necessity, Avoryus in Greek “ate, 
I say, scattered my hopes to the four winds. Theaceounts on which 
I depended—my dear Sir, business is very bad just now ;—have not 
been paid; and of all the sums on which I calculated, I touched but 
three francs, borrowed from a friend: I will not tender them in 
payment. Better days must come for notre belle France and for 
me—doubt it not, my worthy Sir, As soon as they arrive, I: will 
borrow wings to give you information, and to withdraw from your 
domicile, the valuable property I’ve left behind. This I now place 
under the protection of you and of the law which forbids, fer a year, 
the legal sale, if you should unfortunately desire, in the interim, to 
realise the sums for which you are given credit in the register of 
my conscience. I particularly recommend to your care, my grand 
piano, and the box, in which you will find sixty ringlets, whose hues 
exhibit the complete gamut of eapillary shades, and which have been 
severed from tlie foreheads of the Graces, by the sheers of Cupid. 

You are hereby entitled, Monsieur and Proprietor, to dispose of 
the asylum in which I have so long reposed. 1 hereby grant you 
that permission under my hand and seal. 

ALEXANDER ScHAUNARD.” 


Our artist had written this unsatisfactory epistle in the 
vS 
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bureau of the Minister of War, where one of his friend 
office. Our readers will probably form a correct idea of th 
state al M. ee mind ater iis perusal, and his ndigha- 
fion against tl uUnCco} sclously covered porter, and of thy 
ch nee oO; th stu de ]-SOUS oy CO ot thing ere Cire! ) 


The new tenant is Marcel the painter, and as his furnitur 
merely consists of a sort of aan of a palace interior, the 
proprietor simply requests to know when his moveables are 
to arrive. 


‘** Tlere they are,’ answered the young man, pointing out the superb 
adornments of the grand interior. ‘ But you must be aware, that I 
require some sort ot security for my rent.’ § Bah! are not the 
fixtures ot a palace sufficient for the rent of a garrett?’ ‘No Sir. I 
require real articles: mahogany, no less.’ * Alas, my dear Sir, 
neither gold nor mahogany can confer happiness, as an ancient 
philosopher wisely obs ry d+ besides, mahog: umny is‘a vulgar furni- 
ture, eve ry one has it.’ ‘But surely vou have furniture of som 
kind.’ ©Not 1; when you are eneumbered with tables and chairs 
there is no place to sit” «¢ However, you have a bed at all events: 
on what do you repose : ‘| repose on Prov! idence, Monsieur.’ 
‘But, Sir, what is your profession ?’ Here the entrance of a com- 
missionaive with an easel, threw the proprietor and his porter into a 
fright, and set the hair of their heads on end. 

Propri tor to Port me You raise al, why did you not look for re- 
ferences ?’ ‘Sir, he gave me earnest, and that convinced me ot his 
respectability. 

Proprieto r, on reflection: ‘If ae choose to pay me in advance, 
you can have the room furnished as it was left b y the late tenant, at 
twenty-five francs per month, payable in advance.’ * Monsieur, you 
hitve repeated that last condition twice, the phrase is not worth an 
eneore. Give me the change of this five-hundred-frane note, 

Landlord, slupified : ‘Sir, you shall have it at once; you bh ave only 
to agvanca twe nty frances , having gis en five already as earnest.’ 

Marcel: ‘Let the wor thy Dur: and retain the fee, and this service 
he shall render in return. Each morning he shall enter my apart. 
ment, and, in plain French, announce the day of the we ek, the month 
and date, the moon’s age, the state of the weather, and the form ot 
governmeut under which we live.’ ‘Ah, Monsieur,’ cried Durand, 
‘deseribing an are of ninety degrees.” ? ' : 

While these things were passing, Schavnard was beating 
through the streets of Paris, what Seat called the rappel d 
la Monnaie. 


“Schaunard had raised borrowing to the dignity of an art. Fore- 
seeing the possibi ility of being obliged to victimise foreigners, he had 
leat Lit d to ask the loat l oft a tive-tranc piece in all the snow 
ges of the world. Better than any pilot he knew the tides of th 
money market ; the times of high and low water he understood ; 


lanwua 
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was cognisant of the days on which his friends reeeived their salari: > 
and those when their treasury was enipty, Thus, at houses where he 
had the entree, on sec ing him enter in the morning they never said, 
‘ here's M. Schaunard, but here is the first or fifteenth ot May,’ as 
the case might be. To equalise and facilitate the colleetion of his 
tithe, as he called it, he had arranged by quarters and arrondise- 
ments, an alphabetical list of all bis acquaintance, willing or able 
to lend. Opposite each name was placed the highest figure he 
could afford, the day he was in funds, his hour for meals, and the cene- 
ral economy of his house. Besides this memorandum book, he kept a 
leger, in which he entered the sums borrowed, ay, to the very cen- 
time ; and the total never went beyond the amount which he knew 
depended at the nib of an uncle’s pen, whose heir he hoped to be. 
As soon as an individual debt came up to twenty franes, he paid it 
at once, even should he borrow it from a second friend ° $0 he pre 

served a certain amount of eredit which he called his tloating debt, 
and his friends continued to accommodate him as well as they could 
afford. 

This morning, out of his seventy-five francs (sixty-six with costs) 
he was only able to amass a miserable crown, by the collaboration of 
the letters, M. V.and R.: all the other letters of the alphabet hav- 
ing their own liabilities to meet, were obliged to put him off to 
another time. 

At six o'Clock, the dinner bell of his stomach rang a peal; he was 
now at the Barricr of Maine where lived his friend Vee. On 
him he called, as his knife and fork were always there, when knives 
and forks were in question. 

‘ Where are you going ?’ said the porter. * To sce Mr. U? ¢ Te ts 
not within.” * And Madame?’ She is not at home either. lb was 
directed, if a friend called, to hand him this paper; you are the 
person, I suppose,’ and he handed him the paper, on which was in- 
The :— We are gone to dine with Schaunard, you will find us 
there.’ 


He makes the acquaintance of a teacher of languages at a 
restaurant’s, where he goes to procure something to eat. ‘This is 
the philosopher Co/dine, whore chief characteristic is a load of 
old books in his coat pockets. Cod/ine introduces him to 
hodolphe, editor of a pufling shopkeepers’ journal, called 7/¢ 


Searf’ of Iris, 


‘His face lost itself in a beard of many colors. As a set off to this 
abundance at the chin, a precocious baldness had despoiled his fore- 
head, which strongly resembled a knee, and which, some hairs very 
easily counted, were striving to cover. He was dressed in a black 
coat, tonsured at the elbows, and furnished with ventilators at the 
inner seams, visible when he raised his arms. His pantaloons might 
once have been black, but his boots, which certainly never had been 
hew, appeared to have been round the world more than once on the 


fect of , 
‘eet of the Wandering Jew.’ ” 














SEO ‘ THE IRISIE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


The three Bohemians scrape acquaintance, and get tipsy to- 
eether. When they are about to separate, ah eavy shower com 
on, and Sehaunard forgetting his ejeetment, offers hospi t. ity 


o his new friends. Thev ace ept, and asce nd to his chamber, 


ri Schaunard 1s mystified by seeing in his door on the 
outside. that key which he knows to be fs a moment in his 

} rt ‘ —— ~ 
own pocket. More terrible still, he hears his plano playing a 


voluntary in which the ‘<iuiead re 1s eas Uy distinguished. 

Marcel adinits them, and @ scene oO f ludicrous contusik ih 
ensues, as Sechaunard recognises the various articles in the 
apartment, through the fumes of intoxication, without being 
able to recal the circumstances of his sequestration. Finding 
some five-frane pieces of Warced’s in the press, he concludes, 
thal thes had come and settled themse lves there for his beliwo 
wlile he was on his quest. Finally, some understanding is 
established, and the four Bohemians swear everlasting brothier- 
hood, take supper, and next morning are pretty well astonished 

hearing Durand announce in the style of a town-crier, 
Monsieur, this is the Oth) Ok April, IS40, there 1s mud | 

the streets, and His Majesty Louts Philippe is still the hing 
of France and Navarre.” 

We have seldom failen on a book so utterly without a plan. 
At the end of a chapter our heroes will be as comfortable as 
possible, and keeping house in a ereditable manner (a Za Lole- 

enne), and in the beginning of the next, the poor ft llows 
will be without supper or bed. At the end of the work th 3 
is held out some visionary hope of seeing each exercising his 
art legitimately and living respectably by it, as Youth and 
Bohemianism have only a limited term. This being premised, 
we might as profit: we begin our extracts at the last page and 
co backwards; but as the other process is easier we will give 
it the preferenc ¢:-— 

‘*Schaunard and Marcel, having been vigorously at work 
morning, suspended their labours allat once. ‘Sacre ble n,gaid Seb hau- 
nard, *T am dreadfully hungry, are we to dine to day?’ Marcel 
appeared contounded by this query. ‘Will you tell oe when we 
were able to dine two days in succession?’ and he pointed to the 
table of the Commandments of the Church which hung on the wall- 

‘On Friday you shall eat no flesh, 
Nor any such like food.’ 

Schaunard could find no effective reply, and set himself at work 
on his p Heture, a fine composition of a blue and a red tree in an open 
plain, shaking hands throug rh the ageney of their bran: ‘hes ; a trans- 
parent allusion to the delights of friendship.” 
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The porter opens the door and demands three sous, postage 
ona letter. JZarce? promises to owe it to him, shuts the 
door in his face, and, on reading the missive, begins to ex- 
ecute a Pyrrhic dance, and sing the immortal charter song of 
the Quartier Latin, which the reader will find translated in 
Tue Inisn QuarTerLty Revirw, No. 12, p. 889. Sehau- 
yard threatens that if he does not cease, he will exeeute the 
allegro of his symphony on “ Zhe tnflueuce of BLun in the 
arts.’ ‘This acts like a mug of cold water falling into a boil- 
ing pot, and Marcel communicates to his friend, that he has 
received an invitation to a dinner given by a deputy. 


“Ah how will you go in a red coat and a debardeur’s cap?’ §1 
will borrow Colline’s or Rodolphe’s dress coat.’ ‘Do you forget, 
you simpleton, that we are past the twentieth, when these ventle- 
men’s coats are always under the care of their aunt.’ * At all events 
I'll find one in the next five hours.’ ‘I took three weeks to the same 
task at my cousin’s marriage.’ Marcel went out in a state of agita- 
tion, and returned in two hours adorned with a false collar ‘It 
was not worth the trouble,’ said Schaunard, ‘we have paper enough 
to make adozen.’ § But,’ said Marcel, tearing his hair, ‘we ought to 
have some effects ; and he instituted a diligent search in every nook 
and corner, In an hour he realised a suit of this quality :— 


A plaid trowsers, 

A grey hat, 

A red cravat, 

A glove, once white, 


A black do. 


‘At need the two gloves may be black, but I fear you will resemble 
the solar spectrum when in full dress.’ 

Marcel now inspected the boots. Oh, misery ! both belonged to 
the same foot. Finally, he selected one on which they were in the 
habit of daubing their used colors; and now everything was right, 
but the absence of the dress coat, and the circumstance of one boot 
being pointed and the other square-toed, A knock was heard and a 
comfortable looking, honest countryman entered. He announced 
himself as a sugar refiner of Nantes, going on a voyage, and wishing 
to get his portrait painted by M. Schaunard. ¢ Oh, blessed chance,’ 
said the painter, * Marcel, hand a seat to Mr. ——' ‘M. Blanche. 
rou,’ said the stranger, Delegate of the Sugar Company, Mayor of 
V., Captain of the National Guard, and Author of a pamphlet on the 
sugar question. ¢ Extremely honored, Sir, by your choice,’ bowing 
to the sugar refiner, ‘how do you wish your portrait taken?’ * In 
miniature, such as that,’ said M. Blaacheron, pointing to a three- 
quarter canvass ; for with the worthy man of sugar, as with others, 
everything not large enough for a publie hall isa miniature. ‘This 
nalveté of M. Blancheron gave the painter his complete measure, 
especially after he expressed his wish to be painted in fine colors ; 
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‘We never use any others, my dear Sir.’ € But what will be the 
expen Ae Xty francs, with the hands : fiity, Vithout.’ ¢ {)} 

confound it, my cousin spoke of thirty.” ‘Sir, that is according to 
ti ison, ¢ olors are mut h dearer at some parts of the vi ar.” ‘Just 
likesugar.’ ‘Exactly.’ 6 Well, fifty frances, let it be.’ ¢ Sir, you 
are wrong : for ten francs more your hands will be displayed, one of 


them holding in triumph your brochure on sugar.’ ‘Ah, by my faith, 
you are right.’ ¢If he goes on thus,’ said Schaunard to Marcel, «Tl 
explode, and wound him with some of my fragments.’ 

Marcel, aside to S.: * Do you observe that he has a black eoat ?’ 
‘Leave me alone; [Twill do the job. Sir, if you are ready, we 
will commence at once. One good sitting will considerably advance 
the business. If you take off your coat, we will fall to.” * Why 
mniveoat?? €Do you not intend your portrait for your family ? 


’ 


Vu ie) sy ¢ } , 7) ‘ 7) ware () +) ); 1 +; 
VOU doul Se . V hic nvyou must be represé hntea lh vour Gomestt 


habit, your dressing gown : in fact it is the invariable custom : here 
= } ’ ’ . ° 

is the warment ; and he present¢ da rageed robe to his vi tin, Who 
eyed its rents and paint blotches with much suspicion. ‘It is a sin- 


vular article of dress,’ said he. ¢ Very singular: a Turkish vizi 
ade a present of it to Horace Vern Ts who bestowed it on me; I 
win his pupil.’ * Youa pupil of Vernet’s?’? ‘lam proud to say | 
am. (Jo Aimself; oh horror! [Tam renouncing my faith).’ 

Hang up Monsieur’s coat by the wardrobe,’ said Schaunard to 
Mareel with a knowing wink: * get away quickly ; be back at ten; 
I will detain the prey so long, and bring me something in your 
Pare ket.’ Mareel assu Lit d the dress, and vanished at the second 


rof the ateher. Schaunard set to work, and M. Blancheron, 


. " . . . ] 
hearinw ft ( K STtTVIKeE SIX, recollected that he had not dined 
haupard replied that he was In the same predicament, though h 
‘errae | been mvitead to ct lahslon Ht) the haubor: rst Ci hi 
i / ‘HEP US Ol M af Ps > fe ?", and a ver S00 bite? > (Maia NMIE le 
, ¢ ! r) . x ‘ * : 
‘ | if é i i 
. > Y ; ‘ yo? " . . e ® re | 
Ate! tf oclo or mheron felt the need of pouring into the 
{ om of a Triend, fii jotions on the manufacture of sugar; ana hi 
. : 1 } ? } - . 17 ve | . 
fed at Tuil febyta tie parmpniet he had Written: Schaunara ac- 
Colnpaaed the rehearsai on the plano. 
S 2 ? > } ® a. ° } tirDEP of 
Atten o'clock M. Blancheron and his friend were CATO TERY st 
alop and fa-foi-ing one another: at cleven they swore never to se- 
- 3 ' , . + may e 8 3 pie - ‘ , | 7 bh n't 
parate, and cach made lis Willian wiich he appointed the other i 
Cs al I | t Ler 
1 } } if } : ~~ her’s arms 
\tmidnight, Mareel entered, and found them in each other's arn 


j } ’ ’ ’ . ° 1 ° rs e 
and weeping abundantly: there was already half an inch ot wate 


Vn I is : ‘ ; if 
about thena, Ile knocked against thi table, and saw the remains of 
} } } ? } rn } ey . y. yi? ‘ 
a splendid repast ; he looked iuto the bottles, but they wert empty. 
’ : ; } } a 1] 
lie endeavoured to rou Nel Haunard, but he swore he would 
murder any one that would attempt to snateh him from his dear 
; <a aT 
Viel) M. | micaeron, Wiloth i mad converted nto a pruiow. 
, " 1 " > 4 sryeae 
‘Ungrateful man,’ said Marcel, pulling oul a pos ketfull of nuts, 
} J * . o * 


‘and | that have brought him his Supper, 


About the end of Deceinber our good-natured, insouciant, 
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aud pleasure-disposed Bolemtans issued cards of iavitation to 
; : , Cannes 
the following eliect : 


«“¢ Messrs. Rodolphe and Marcel request the honor of your com. 
; 7 ed 
pany on Saturday next, being Christmas Eve : lots of laughter. 
P.S. We have only a short lease of life. 
PROGRAMME OF THE ENTERTAINMENT. 

7 o'clock. Opening of the salon ; lively and animated conversation. 

8 v'clock. Entrée and promenade of the witty authors of ‘ The 
Mountain in labour,’ a comedy rejected at the Odeon. 

Half past 8. Alexander Schaunard, the distinguished virtuoso, 
will execute on the piano, Zhe influence of Buve in the fine arts, an 
imitative symphony. 

9 o'clock. First reading of the paper on the abolition of Punish- 
ment by Tragedy. 

Half past 9. M. Gustavus Colline, the great hyperphysic philo- 
sopher, and M. Alexr. Schaunard, will sustain a discussion on 
philosophy and comparative metapolity. In order to prevent any 
disagreeable collision the disputants will first be strapped to their 
respective seats. 

10 o'clock. M. Tristan, a distinguished man of letters, will recite 
his youthful loves ; M. Alexr. Schaunard will accompany him on the 
piano, 

Half past 10. Second reading of the paper on the abolition of 
Punishment by Tragedy. 

11 o'clock. Recital of the hunting of the casaor by a foreign 
prince. 

SECOND PART. 

At midnight. M. Marcel, historic painter, will get his eyes ban- 
daged, and improvise with white chalk the interview of Voltaire and 
Napoleon in the Elysian Fields. M. Rodolphe will also improvise 
a parallel between the author of Zaire and the author of the Battle 
of Austertitz. 

Half past 12. M. Gustavus Colline, in modest dishabille, will give 
a representation of the athletic sports of the fourth Olympiad. 

l in the morning. Third reading of the paper on the abolition of 
Punishment by Tragedy, and a collection for the benefit of tragic 
authors out of employ, 

2 o'clock, Commencement of games and organisation of quadrilles 
to last till morning. : 

6 o'clock, Rising of the sun, and final chorus. 

During the festival, ventilators will be in full operation. 

. N.B. Any person attempting to read verses of his own composi- 
tion will be summarily ejeeted, and given into the hands of the 
police. Guests are requested not to put candle ends in their 
pockets,’ = 


Suspicion, for Rodolphe and Marcel had been issuing similar 
invitations for ‘next Saturday,’ any week of the last filty one, 


Many of the invited looked on this document with much 
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ond still, circumstances over Hides ke. &e. rel entlessly deferred 
the entertainment, In therr promenades and visits, they were 
doomed to hear ancompli mentary al llusions to that sli Ippe 
Saturday, till at Jast the matter assumed the character a 
force of a scie.* So they took heart of grace, an though the 
cost would be one hundred francs, and they were not even 
provided with one, they were determined to trust to their good 
luck to bring them through with credit. On t he evening 
he lore, they laid yeae heads towel her, and by judicious re- 
irenc hey al in cakes and other delieac les, reduced the expence 
to fifteen instead of a hundred franes, thus simplifving the 
question without bringing it to a safe solution. 

Rod Lil starts ue xt morning to walt on lis uncle, | 
generally makes hin a present as often as he listens to lis 
recital ol the battle ol S udzianka : Mareel pats a View fa 

Moated Grange” in ruin, and waits on a Jew patron, but 
they meet on their return, Aododphe not having seen his 
uncle, and Maree? having found his dealer inst sible to the 
charms Ol any subject Dut the Lom ard end ¢ of fe engi 

On ente ring therr atelier, Rodolphe proposes to i t| ¢ sofa, 


suspecting 1 tro In its ‘ ta to contam some oun posit- 
ed by the ¢ i CIieTes, Maree? looks ou the operation 


SUVOULINE, OF wih Lik ident moa taree: at last, ni dint of fumb- 
li gy, alk Ok ld crown pleee of the time of Charl Mace Is IsCoVe red, 
and Ma, ed carvies it to Liuthe - Medicis, the Jew broker. 
During his absence Aodo/pie calls on their friend and brother 
€o/line to borrow his black coat, as in his capacity of host it 
was bi lilting that he should be in full dress. Ca/dene objects, 


that an his own capacily of Guest, jis coat Was a thing Ol need 


to himself, but ip of a yielding disposition he gives Way, 
and resolves to be content with his slate colored paletot. In 


passing tiie Coat bo luis frend he cries,— 


aoe VW nit, wart, there are some little things inside, 


he black coat of Colline deserves a word, In the first place it 
was of a blue color, but Colline ealled it his black coat, and if li 


the only presentab ‘one in the Melety, every one satd when men- 
tioning it, *Colline’s black coat.’ Enormous skirts attached to a 
short body, covered two pockets, or rather pits, coptaiming thirty 


with him, 


volumes on an average. ‘These he always carried about 
letters, 


and his friends used to remark that the savans and men ol 


* For the nature of the persecution signified by this word, see the 
peper on Alphonse Karr, No. &. 
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during the recesses at the public libraries, mig ht resort for reference 
to the ever patent skirts of Colline’s coat.’ 


This day, for a wonder, they only contained a 4to. volume of 
Bayle, a treatise on the hy perphysic philosophy i in threevolumes, 
a volume of Condillac, two of Swedenborg, Pope’s Assay on 
Man, two Arabic grammars, a Malay diction: iry, and a Perfect 
Bouvier in Chinese, his favorite study. 

Varcel has AT ETE beyond his ¢ \pectations : he met a 
collector at the Jew’s whose numismatic treasury wanted the 
very piece in Lodolphe’s possession. He would have eladly 
yarted with it for five franes, but the Jew interfered and got 
thirty, of which he only retained fifteen limself. 

The soiree passed olf triumphantly. Schaunard arrived at 
eight o’clor k, conveying three ladies who had forgotten their 
bonnets and jewels. Hc introduced one as an English centle- 
woman, Whom the downfall of the Stewarts had driven into 
exile : she lived by giving lessons in Nuglish, though her 
father had been Lord Chancellor under Croinwel?® yon 
must be very polite and not ¢u-for her too much.” — Be tween 
the several courses in the programme, refreshments were 
handed round; no one could nghtly recollect afterwards of 
what they Sinaia sted, but the success of the Féte was the subject 
of conversation for igh t days through the whole Quartier. 

Our friends had money occasion: ally in their pockets, and to 
their credit be it said, that no one ever for a moment thought 
of helping himself while his friends were in need. J/arced has 
been painting and repainting “ Ze Passage of the Red Sea’ 
any time for three years, and still the dragons of the Exposition 
will not let it touch their walls. While he is vigorousiy em- 
ployed drowning his Ngyptians, Rodolphe enters and scatters five 
hundred frances round the room. Marcel is re asonably-aston- 
shed, especially as Lodolphe tells him lis ultimate plan, which 
is* to renounce Bohemianism, to wear a black coat, to live like 
the rest of the world, to work for three montlis, and be eco- 
nomical, If WWarced wishes to imitate his example well and 
good ; if not he desires no more of his acquaintance.’ 

“My friend,” said Marcel, “ economy is a science to be 
attained by the tich alone; hence you and I are ignorant of 
the first elements. However, by an outlay of six franes, we 


—_, 


*The reader will judge for himself nen Dudley Costello, Jolly 
Green, or Ler ry Muiger, las condescended to be an imitator, 
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can procure the works of M. Jean Baptiste Say, who is a 
tingills hed economist. By reading them caret ily we will 
wee learn to practise the art. Hold! is that a Turkish 
chibonke you have got *” “ Yes, it has only cost twenty-five 
francs.” ‘Twenty-five frances for a pipe, and you talk of 
economy |” “ And it isa saving without doubt. very day | 
break a “clay pipe, and at the year’s end my expense would 
much exceed the cost of this fine article” ©“ Faith, you're 
right.’ 

. Six o'clock is now heard, and they go abroad to dine, findi ng 
it more economical than to lose their precious time in cooking 
for themselves. ‘The dinner amounts to fifteen francs, whereas 
on ordinary occasions they only expended thirty sous betwe: 
them. So they think it will be more economical to hire a 
Swiss, and teach him to cook, wash out their pencils, {copy 
writings, and clean their boots, thus saving themselves. six 
hours per day. ‘They also console themselves for the dearness 
of the dinner, by the cert: unty that an inferior one would have 
inflicted the expense of a supper on their frugal purse. 

‘Are we going to work this evening?’ ‘No, by my faith,’ said 
Rodelphe ‘Til visit my unele and let him know my improved 
prospects ; he will give me some good advice. And you, Marcel?’ 
‘Lam going to old Medicis, to sce if he wants any old paintings 
touched up. Apropos, give me tive franes,’ ‘ What for?’ *To 
cross the Pont des Arts.’ ‘It is a useless expense, and though of 
small amount, it is an infraction of our rule.” ‘1 am wrong, I see: 
I will take the Pont Neuf, but I must hire a cabriolet.’ So the 
friends parted in different directions, but by some chance they found 
themselves at the same house a little afterwards. ‘Oh dear! you 
have not found your uncle at home.’ «Nor you, Father Medicis : 
and they beth burst out laughing. They went home, however, at 
an e arly hour—in the mor ning.” 

The system of economy continues in full vigour, but the 
“ Organization of Labour” halts. Their Swiss servant hires 
a commiussionaire to carry lis parcels : he will not pose a 
Pharaoh, so Marcel cannot finish lis Passage of the Red 
in time for the exhibition: he neglects to bring books want 4 
for reference, and Loe lolph ’s articles for Zhe Scarf of [ris are 
in abeyance. They are about to dismiss. their slave on the 
tenth day after the great receipt, but unluckily find their 
treasury empiy. ‘They verify the account, but the only expe 
they really lament 1s ‘the paying of their rent, which thet 
; indlord 


. ‘ . : . . ; : } . , 
dunce of a Swiss executed in their absence on the I , 
una 


e ‘ . . a °  § .] 
presenting his receipt. A few of the items regular’) 
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daily entered are here presented, with the expenders’ running 


commentary. ; vil : 
«We must audit the accounts,” said Rodolphe, “ perhaps 


we will find out the error.” “ Ah, but we will not find the 
noney,” said Marced: “it 1s all the same, let us consult the 
book of expences.” (Here is a specimen of the disbursements 
practised under the auspices of Saint Heonomy.) 

“ March 19th. Receipts, 500fr. Expenses ; one Turkish pipe, 
o5fr.; dinner, 15fr.; sundries, 40fr. § What about the sundries ?’ 
said Rodolphe to Marcel who was the reader, * You know as well 
asl; it was the day we came tn early ; we saved however, in 
fire and candle-light. Marck 20th. Breakfast, Ifr. 50c. ; tobacco, 
20¢.; dinner, 2fr.; an eye-glass, 2fr.50c. ‘Ah, ha!’ said Marcel, 
‘the lorgnon was for you; what did you want it for? your eyesight 
is quite good.’ *] had to write an account of the exhibition tor The 
Scarf of dris. It is out of the question to write a critique on pictures 
without an eye-glass ; the expense is legitimate, goon.’ * * ° 
March 26th. ‘Sundry expenses necessary in an artistic sense, 36fr. 
400.’ * What was the object so useful and so expensive ?? * Do you 
not recollect the day we climbed the tower of Notre Dame to get 
a bird's eye view of Paris?’ ‘Oh, yes; 8 sous for permission to go 
up. ‘Ab, but we dined the same day at St. Germain’s.” * * * 
March 30th. ‘Company to dinner, 55 fr. Still a balance remains, 
but where is it ?’”’ 

Then the receipt is found, and the poor valet is about to be 
dismissed for his ofliciousness ; but he appeals to their mercy, 
and the kind though economical men of letters cannot find in 
their hearts to execute the sentence. 

However disposed an author may be to look only on the 
sile of life which is presented by youth, brisk animal spirits 

= a= . 4 e 
or heedlessness of the future, the inevitable results of irregular 
courses, or even grave errors of judgment, will force themselves 
oti his attention. Murger, with much feeling, relates an in- 
stance of the fate of one of his acquaintance. 


“Amongst the genuine Bohemians I once knew was poor Jacques 
D, He Was a sculptor, and held out a promise of undoubted talent, 
but misery left him not sufficient time to fulfil this promise. * * 
An affair of the heart gave impulse to the progress of his malady. 
By his own desire he was conducted to St. Louis’s Hospital, and as 
he was able still to work and move about, he requested a small 
room and materials for modelling. During the first fifteen days he 
Wrought at a figure which he intended for the tomb of Francine ; 
an angel with outspread wings. It was never finished, for poor 
Jacques became too weak to mount the steps, and soon after was 
unable to quit his bed. . 

: He how wrote to his family and asked for the attendance of Sister 
Saint-Genevidve, who surrounded him from that moment with 
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every solace and attention. ‘ My sister,’ said Jacques one day, «| 
have in the chamber above there, a little statue in plaster of Paris. 
This statue, representing an angel, was destined for a tomb, but | 
have now no time nor power to execute it in marble: to be brief 
dear sister, I bequeath you this little statuette for the chanel of 

your community.’ 

Jacques then lay in No. 14, myself in No. 16 of the hall St. Victoire, 
ib wretched spot to die in. Good reader, let ie, before relating any 
more, take a whiff out of the old clay pipe which he gave me the 
day he was ordered by the doctor to cease smoking, 

Nevertheless at times in the night when the warden went to sleep, 
sor Jacques borrowed his pipe again, and asked me for some tobacco, 

t is very dreary to be awake in these dismal large halls, during the 
long night, when you suffer and cannot sleep. | 

‘No more than one or two whiffs,’ said he, and T vave w ay; and 
Sister Saint-Genevieve took care not to seem to perceive the smoke 
as she went her rounds, Ah, good Sister, how kind you were ! and 
how beautiful also, when you came round to sprinkle us with ‘ the holy 
water.’ We would see you ever so far off, under the gloomy vaulted 
ceiling, walking gently, clad in the white robes which formed such 
graceful folds, and which my friend Jaques so much admired. Ah! 
yood Sister, you were the * Beatrice’ of this ‘Inferno ;:’ so sweet were 
your consolations, that we complained often for no other reason than 
to be comforted by your kind words and the expression of your 
heavenly face. If poor Jacques had not died one day while the snow 
was falling, he would have carved the sweet Virgin Mother for you 
to place in your little cell. 

Jacques had in him, as 1 said before, the stuff of a great artist, 
and yet he was not able to turnit to account. During the two months 
of our acquaintance, and in which he felt himself in the arms ot 
death, he never uttered a single complaint, nor gave way to those 
lamentations which render the unappreciated artist so contemptible. 

He died as a common mortal, and without the slightest attempt at a 
pose. ; 

His father whom he had grievously offended hy his choice of a 
profession, vrudged every one ot the items that compose a decent 
interment, and finally got into a fury when he was requested to pru- 
vide a shroud. He asked if they were not yet done tormenting him. ’ 
The good sister who was present at this miserable diseussion, cast a 
look on the corpse, and let fall these native and feeling words : ‘Ah, 
Monsieur! we cannot inter the poor boy in this way, it Is vias cold: 
give him a shirt at least, so that he may not appear naked before the 
‘Bon Dieu.’ 


- . . ¥ . ap . € "| 
We are somewhat unhinged by this mournful extract ; ani 
having as great an objection to punishment dy tragedy, * 
Mareel or Rodolphe themselves, we will make an ellort to get 


‘ ; 


. ’ ' ' ’ } } ce od , lea oft ic 
out of the * siough ol despond and tane tie sunny side OF t 
} : | ‘ i 9 lesa 
hedge that intersects the course Of Our arusts lives. 
ry d ; he calling On Jlarcel to borrow SOIC odd irancs, 
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gnds him in conversation with a widow who is engaging him 
to paint, on her husband's tomb, a man’s hand, with this legend 
underneath, I wait your coming, dear spouse.” In order 
to vet it done ata lower rate, she promises the lucky artist 
the painting of another hand (clasping the present one,) at the 
vriod of her death. The male limb is to be distinguished by 
acut on the thumb, and the female by a bracelet on the wrist. 
The affectionate consort, not satisticd with this sacrifice, wishes 
fora most cutting elegy, but that screw, Mr. Guerin the 
ublic amanuensis, “ insists almost on the very eyes out of her 
head” for its composition. — [lere isa picce of good luck in 
tle way of Lodolphe. He accepts the commission for the sun 
of ten francs, engaging that the verses shall be the saddest 
possible, and the orthography blameless. On the widow’s de- 
parture, he gratefully prays for a life of seven hundred years 
to be granted to her, but is obliged to modify the extent on 
recollecting Rodolphe’s interest in her speedy and liappy decease. 
He borrowssome mouey for tobacco, and for candles to complete 
his task that night, and also J/arce/’s white bear skin: the 
winter is intense, and Rodolphe inhabits a very badly defended 
garret, some eight stages above the entresol. 

After securing his candle with oiled paper, he composes two 
verses of the epitaph ; but though lis body is preserved nearly 
warm by the bear skin, his fingers are nearly frozen and he is 
obliged to drop the pen. A lucky thought enters his mind : 
he pops an early copy of the first act of his unaceepted drama, 
The Avenger, into the empty grate, sets it on fire ; and by its 
means lis fingers are thawed, and he is enabled to finish 
another verse :— 


“Nothing could exceed the astonishment of the four Cardinal 
Winds when they perceived fire in the chimney of Rodolphe's stove. 

‘It is an illusion,” whistled out the North Wind whose greatest 
delight was to rub Rodolphe’s hair against the grain. ‘ Let us blow 
down the flue and put out the fire,’ said another Wind; but as they 
were preparing to torment the poor poet, the South Wind perceived 

SARIED. a a windon of the observatory, holding up his finger at 
the four ravagers, 

So the South Wind cried to his brothers, ‘let us make our escape. 
In the Almanack, thie night is marked Calm. We will be found in 
a hostile position towards the observatory, and if we are not home a 
midnight we will be put under westraint.” (By the time that the last 


ac Privy? fe 
rs " the piece is consumed the elegy is triumphantly bi ought to a 
Se, ) % 
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ur four philosophers patronise a part:calar room of a pars 
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ticular café, Zhe Momus: the room would easily accommodate 
forty persons, but they manage to render it intolerable to every 
one but the i fate ite The chance comer, dismayed at the 
strange and savage idiom of the society, and their peculiar 
notions on political economy, fled before he had read his jour- 
nal or finished his demi- inane: ‘he conversation of the four 
Bohemians was of such a nature that the garcon who served 
them, was rendered imbecile in the flower of his age. 

The nuisance became so unbearable, that the proprictor was 
obliged one evening to state his grievance, divided into thie fol- 
lowing heads. 


“* Primo.—-That M. Rodolphe when he came to breakfast, took all 
the journals into this room, swearing when he found them even taken 
out of the covers: so that the other customers, deprived of the 
organs of public opinion, remained till dinner hour, ignorant as 

carp of the political movements of the day. The Society Bosqui t 
could searcely tell the names of the members of the last minis try. 
M. Rodolp he had even ob lived the establishment to take in the Castor 
of which he was the chief editor. The establishment had at first 
very properly refused, but he and his comrades persisted so vigorously 
in ct alling for the ¢ Castor, ‘ watter, the Castor,’ that the other customers 
began to think there must be something in it; and the proprietor 
was obliged to subscribe for the Castor, a paper devoted to the 
company of hatters, appearing once a month, adorned witha vignette 
and an article on fashions by M. G. Colline. 

Secundo.—That the said M. Colline and his friend M. Rodolphe 
re ‘taxed from their lit er ary labours in playing 7Z'rictrac from 10 
o'clock A.M. till midnight; and as the establishment possessed but one 
table for Trictrac, the other customers found themselves impeded in 
their passion for this play by the monopoly of these ge sntlemen, who, 
according as they were requested for the use of the table would ery 
out, ‘the Trictrac ise ngaged, call again to-morrow.’ The Soc iety 
Bosquet is consequently reduced to the necessity of recounting their 
early loves to each other, or playing at picquet. 

Tertio.—M. Marcel, forgetting that the salon is public property, 
has caused his easel and his box of colors to be introduced, and even 
his living models of both sexes; a cause of scandal to the sensitive 
morals of the Society Bosquet. 

Quarto.—That M. Schaunard in imitation of his friend, has intro- 
due od his pis ino, and has even gone so fur as to execute thereon, ma 
get chaunted in chorus, a motive extracted from his symphony, The 
influence of BLUE wm the arts. He has even gone farther ; he has in- 
troduced into the lamp which serves as ensign to the café, a trans- 
parency to this effect ;— 


, , REE TO 
Musicat EnrertraiInMENT Vocal AND INSTRUMENTAL: FREE 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


Enquire at the Bar. 
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In consequence the said Bar is beset every evening by ill clad youth 
of both sexes, enquiring the way to the music salon. 

Moreover, M. Schaunard has appointed rendezvous in the said 
salon to a lady calling herself Phemie, who always forgets to put on 
a cap on the oceasion of her visits. 

So M. Bosquet junior has declared against setting foot for the 
future, where the laws of nature and politeness are set at nought, 

Quinto. —The Garcon Bergami (so called from his hairy append- 
ages), corrupted by the discourse of these gentlemen, forgetting his 
lowly origin, and setting all decorum at defiance, has taken the liberty 
toaddress the lady at the bar in a copy of verses, in which he eneoura- 
ges her to forget her duties as wife and mother. It has been judged 
from the disorder of the style, that this pestilent piece has been 
written under the influence of M, Rodolphe and his peculiar literature. 

Seato et Ultimo.—That in consequence, and much to his regret, the 
proprietor is obliged to request the Society Colline to patronise some 
other Café for the discussions of their revolutionary projects. 

Colline being appointed the spokesman, adroitly removed all these 
objections, shewing that the society had raised the obscure tavern 
to the dignity of a literary Atheneum; that their withdrawal would 
beits ruin; that their moderate consumption of liquids, &e., would 
be enlarged by an account being opened, and of which they would 
furnish the ledger at their own cost; and that the incendiary epistle 
should excite Monsieur’s gratitude, as it proved Madame’s virtue to 
he above suspicion. He then covenanted that Phemie should not for 
the future forget her cap, and that the Trictrac table should be 
surrendered to the Society Bosquet every Sunday after two o'clock,” 

A certain Caro/us Barbemuche, a frequenter of the café 
Momus, pays a heavy score for the society Coddine, and through 
asenies of diplomatic marches and countermarches, to which 
] 2 ? . ’ rT. 
the proceedings of the conference of Vicnna, are but a game 
of Seotch-hop, he gets himself enrolled a Bohemian: a good 
portion of the volume is taken up with this famous operation, 
but it merely improves their ordinary fare for a time, and we 
have no space for the details. 

Amid all their follies they labour hard during intervals, at 
their vocation. Schaunard is requested to call on an English- 
man, who rejoices in the name Bira’a. Ue is received by a 
lacquey in blue, who passes him to a lacquey in green, who 
then hands him to a lacquey in black, who introduces lim to 
Mr. Birn’n who is silting in the pose of Hamlet reflecting on 
| 3 ‘ y) ) ? vs woe 
the famous 7b be, $c. A parrot at this moment screams out 
atthe top of his throat from the balcony of the floor under- 
heath, and the gentleman of the discordant name cries In an- 
r _ ‘ 4 ° > e J lt; ‘ ’ 
guish, “Oh the beast, i/ fera mourir moa.” This unhappy 

| } he : =e 
bird belongs to an actress in vogue ; and her literary visitors 
have taught such unseemly lessons to the favourite, that seve- 
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ral complaints are made by the neighbours ; and some respect. 
able tenants, fathers of families, &c., have given warning jn 
order to get their young people away from the influence of the 
unprincipled conversation of the feathered biped. 

Onur Knglishman had endured the plague for three months, 
(the parrot be it understood never ceased from noon till night), 
and then paid a visit to the actress. She took him for Hoffnan 
as Lord Spleen, and invited him to breakfast. He consented, 
in French of twenty-five lessons’, on condition that the bird, 
who smoking his man had commenced, God save the King, 
should furnish the ehief part of the meal. After some parley 
he took a score of tickets for her benefit, and she consented 
to put the parrot ina back room where he would be out of 
hearing. She addressed her visitor as J/i/ord, but he thus set 
her right, O je étais pas Milord—Je Ctais seulement es- 
quire, and when she was about to give him change he bade her 
keep the difference, as ce était pour boire, and this of course 
outraged her feelings beyond limits. ‘To add to her chagrin, 
her esquire having paid for twenty or thirty of the best places 
in the boxes, neither went himself nor gave the tickets to any 
of his friends ; and J/adame Dolores suffered all sorts of mor- 
tifications from the other actresses on account of her empty 
boxes. So great was her rage, that she put out the immoral 
and talkative bird on the balcony on her return from the thea- 
tre, and poor Ir. Birn’n did “not get a moment’s rest till 
morning. Open war being thus declared, Do/ores (we should 
have mentioned that this Spanish lady saw the first light in 
the Rue Coquenard) had her parrot taught the vilest expres- 
sions in the English tongue, to punish the proud Islanderwhom 
she hoped to banish from her neighbourhood ; but little was 
she aware of the strength of British obstinacy. He first gota 
concert established in his room, the instruments being drums, 
and nothing but drums. A police commissary interfering, 
Mr. Birn’n turned his suite of rooms into a shooting gallery. 
On the complaints of the neighbours reaching the same func- 
tionary, and his consequent interference, the firing ceased, but 
in two days Mme. Dolores found that it was raining in her 
apartments. ‘The proprietor paying a visit to his tenant, and 
lcoking in through an aperture in the upper part of the English- 
man’s door, found his sitting room converted into a bath, and 
Mr. Birn’n swimming about very much to his satisfaction. 
The unfortunate landlord complained grievously of the damage, 
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and the obstinate Englishman, being thoroughly submissive to 
legal authority, and finding it forbidden to eujoy a private 
bath on so large a scale, got his lake drained. It was 
time, for the neighbours had begun to be sensible of an 
ancient and fish-lke smell” in the locality, and a bed 
of oysters was in process of formation on the boards of 
the salon. Now he resorted to legal means, and know- 
ing that Dolores and her pet were accustomed to sleep 
up to 12 o’clock, he employed Schaunard to execute a tune on 
the three notes, the most discordant among themselves, to be 
found in the gamut, every day from early dawn to three o’clock. 
We are uncertain as to the party with whom victory remained. 
This is an instance of Schaunard’s good luck: we will now 
turn to a fortunate event in the career of J/arced. 

This artist in grain had labored for five years at his famous 
Red Sea Passage, and five times was it deemed untit for the 
salon, It was a current belief in the atediers, that if the pic- 
ture was placed on wheels, it would find its way to the Louvre 
without help. After the first refusal, the painter, without 
changing the general effect of the composition, made an alter- 
ation or two, and called it Zhe crossing of the Rubicon, but 
the hangmen detected Pharaoh under the toga of Casar, and 
sent the hapless piece adrift once more. 

Next year, I/arced laid a coat of white to represent snow, 
over part of his canvas, planted a fir in one corner, and drap- 
ing an Egyptian in the uniform of the old guard, named his 
tableau Zhe Passage of the Beresina. he jury clapping on 
their spectacles, had no great difficulty in spying out the de- 
ception; a big devil of a horse standing on hus hind legs, on 
the summit of a forgotten Led Sea wave, was the principal 
king’s evidence. A Deus ex machina at last came to his aid in 
hig of old Jledicis, who had been already named once 
or twice, 


“ Medicis made traffic of everything under the sun ; he even made 
4 commerce of ideas. He gave an author, cigars for his feuilleton ; a 
poet, pantoufles for a sonnet ; he procured places for you at the 
National Assembly, and invitations to private parties. He grave 
hospitality by tHe night, the week, or the month, to rapins who paid 
im by copies of the old masters in the Louvre. His head was an 
almanack of 25,000 addresses, and he was familiar with every literary 
man in Paris, famous or obscure. Here is an extract from his waste 
k illustrating the extent and variety of his dealings :— 
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20th March, 184—.Sold to M, L—., the antiquary, the compasses 
used by Archimedes at the siege of Syracuse, 75fr. ” 

Bought from M. V , Journalist, an uncut copy of the works of 
M. * * * member of the academy, 10fr. i 

Paid, for a critique on the above, to M. R—~, 10fr., 30lbs. of 
charcoal, and 2 kilos of coffee. 

Sold the above critique to M, V-——, the journalist, for 30fr, 
_ Received from the author for insuring the insertion of the above 
in M. V. ’s journal, 250fr. 

Sold to M. —— a porcelain vessel, which once belonged to Ma- 
dame Dubarry, 18fr. 

Bought from little DY, her hair, l5fr. 

Sold Mademoiselle O——, a blonde head of hair, 120f*r. 

Bought from M. M——., historical painter, a set of Molywell-street 
designs. 

Mentioned to M. Fernand the hour when the Baroness R. de P. 
attends mass, 30fr. 

Sold Mademoiselle R , two ducks and six pair of gloves, 36tr. 
(received on account, 2fr. 75c.) 

Procured for the same lady, a six months’ running account with 
Madambt *** * * Modiste (price to be arranged). 

Proeured for this last named lady, Mademoiselle R——’s custom 
(received for this, three metres.of velvet, and six aulns of lace). 

Purchased from M, R » (the critic above named) hjs claim of 
120fr. on the journal * * *°: cash, 5 fr., goods, 2lbs of Moravian 
tobacco, 














Purchased ftom M. ——, journalist, 52 lines in his Courrier de 
Paris, 10O0tr. and a chimney ornament. 

Sold Messrs. O. and Co., the same 52 lines in the Courrier de Paris, 
8s00fr. and two chimney ornaments.” 


Tis great man, worthy of the name of Medicis, entered 
one day, the atelier of the Bohemians, and announced to 
Mareel that he had come to make his fortune. A virtuoso 
was collecting works of modern art, to exhibit them in all the 
great cities of Kurope, and he was now come to purchase, for 
this museum, Lhe Pussaye of the Red Sea. tle offered 150 
francs and a dinner, and though fifty franes worth of cobalt, at 
least, had been expended on Pharaol’s robes, the bargain was 
struck. The dinner was superb: a roast duck ceased to be a 
myth with Sckawnxard from that day, but the result had like 
to be tragical with poor AJarce?. He was so elated on going 
home, that he was on the point of ringing up his tailor, and 
paying him, on account, the 150 francs just received. A giim- 
mer of reason passing through Cod/ine’s brain, he had just dis- 
cretion enough to withhold his friend with one foot over the 
abyss. 

‘A few days after, the artists taking a walk, observed a 
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crowd gazing on a large new sign covering the front of an 
Italian warehouse. They read the title, Au Port pe Man- 
spILLE, and saw a steam vessel in one corner, but they had 
little trouble in recognising J/arce/’s specimen of Hiau Arr. 

We have now done with extracts from our Bohemian ehron- 
icler, and we wish that we could give him as much credit for the 
omission of some Paul de Kockisms, as we can for his bonhom- 
mie, his cheerful and lively style, and keenness of observation. 
Treating of the subject he has selected, he could scarcely avoid 
introducing scenes of that peculiar style of house-keeping in 
fashion in the Quartier Latin, where unmarried florists, 
mantua makers, and colorers of lithographs, keep tem- 
porary house, for students and young aspirants of the class, 
Marcel, Rodolphe, and Co. Ye meght have done this, and 
yet produce a work fit for the entertainment of young and old, 
but he has not done so. Our readers have licard of the floods 
of tears shed by Parisian insensibles over the sad and early 
death (on the stage, be it understood) of a young lady exceed- 
ingly sentimental, but, in other respects, no better than she 
ought to be. Murger has one or two cases of this description, 
but we prefer to keep our sorrow for the hundreds of virtuous 
and suffering females who really deserve sympathy. Wedo not as- 
sert that he has gone out of Ins way for objectionable incidents, 
or pictures; but still he has sinned against good taste and 
morality in some instances. Balzac, in handling these sub- 
jects, would have exhibited the same pictures in all tlicir ob- 
jectionable details, with a grin of delight at the mischief he 
was doing; and Paul de Kock would not turn to the next 
leaf in a hurry, you may be certain, but more out of an irresis- 
tible penchant for drollery, than for any evil purpose. In addi- 
tion, Paul, seemingly through remorse for his fault, would 
shew, in the sequel, the sad results of vicious indulgence, and 
want of moral restraint, as effectively as any French pli- 
losopher that ever spoke; but the cure, as administered by 
Dr. Paul, always comes too late. Virtuous young men and 
women occasionally figure in the stories of the last named 
writer, and glimpses of couples happy in the married state ; 
and the good young people mentioned are commonly r warded 
with happy marriages ; but in the work under review there 1s 
nothing of this at all; and the moral scale is altogether differ- 
ently graduated from that in common use among the pro- 
fessors of christianity. 
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A few instances of the reading of both scales are submitted, 
to render our remarks more intelligible and effective. 


~ 


ScaLE OF Mr.S. Ricwarp- 


SON AND Mrs. Ewuis. 





ta 
‘Scare or Il. Murcer, 
| Dumas Fits, &e. 


| 
Sir Charlesand Lady Grandi-| 8° | Schaunard painting, and 
sou in theirsplendid break- | thetemporary J/rs.Sehau- 
fast-parlour, taking break- | nard striving to get upa 
fast with thankful hearts, | | breakfast out of very 
and conversing with their | refractory materials; 
beautiful children. room lfittered with all 
N.bB.—The service all solid sorts of inconveniences, 
Oe and porcelain. | 
Charles feeling lonely | 65° | Sehaunard indulging in his 


ye a little piqued, on ac- 
count of Lady Harriet | 


staying out fifteen minutes 


longer than she should, 
gossiping about old times 
with Lady Clementina. 


Sir Charles's welcome being | ¢ 
at the temperature of 96°, 


wad 


) 
~ 


o 


cups, and rather dis. 
pleased with lis false 
chére amie, who is now 
living in ebiettouti abe style 
with 2 an English milord, 
'N.B.—She did not desert 
till the weather became 
intensely cold, and there 
_ was no fuel for the stove. 
‘On the soi disant J/rs. 
| Schaunard returning to 
} 


| 
| 
| 


the ordinary figure being her duty, W/. Schaunard 
98°, Lady ei casts a intimates his opinion of 


res} ned look to Heaven, 





her conduct through the 

and goes to bed with a agency of a bamboo cane. 
slight he sod 

Her Lord after conducting 
her to the door and bow- 


ing on her hand, sinks on 


the sofa, and shedla some | | 
j 
manly tears. 
Now, instead of saying that Murger is an immoral writer, 


or wedi with a bad purpose, we would be inclined to say, 
that he writes with a thorough unconsciousness of anything 
being w rong ; and that living among such scenes, and with 


such companions as he has de scribed, his whole nature 1s 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of that peculiar phase of 
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society ; and can no more conceive his men and women practis- 
ing self-restraint, or performing their duties through the or- 
dinary christian motives, than a man who has spent his whole 
life in a coal mine can write a scientific treatise on botany. 
Making the necessary allowances, and still reserving our seri- 
ous objections to pi arts of the work, we are confident that it 
will not be thought, by the readers of the extracts given, that we 
have over-rated the good qualities which we have taken occasion 
to point out. We have inserted a large proportion of extracts, 
in fact, we have exhibited the spirit of the best parts of the 
work, as we would be sorry to sce it in its entirety in the hands 
of our young readers As half the world is always ignorant 
of the modes of life of the other half, we have here exhibited 
scenes of society hitherto unknown to some of our readers ; 
and perhaps it will tend to recommend content to the bosoms 
of those who, blessed with independence or comfort in’ their 
circumstances, are vet unsatisfied with their lot. Let them 
look on the shifts, distress, and embarrassments of our talented 
Bohemians, and the cheerful spirit with which they are met ; 
then reflect on their own advantages, and learn to be thankful. 
The second book on our list 1s a nove? 3 ina series of letters. 
Ouce ona tine, when we were sentimentally disposed, and books 
were scarce, a novel, in a series of letters, twenty volumes 
hound in ten, would not have dismayed us ; in the present in- 
stance the single volume, though e xhibiting rare ability in every 
letter, was found heavy endugh. Yet the plan seems Incenions 
Sandeau, with whom our French papers commenced 1 THe 
[rish Quarrerty Revrew,*  Théophile Gautier, Mér ‘ry, and 
Mme. Girardin, agree on the eeneral plan of a story: the 
lady commences in a etter to a relative in Dauphiny, intro- 
ducing her supposed personality, and how she stands fictitiously 
related to one of the gentlemen. ‘This we may suppose ap- 
pears in the feuilleton of a paper. Méry reading the letter in 
good clear print, addresses Gautier, and goes partly over thie 
same ground as Mine. Girardin, but treats us to some par- 
ticulars which she is not supposed to know, and advances the 
story a stage or two. 
Sande; au, refreshing himself with the two letters published, 

Writes next, to Gautier r, giving lis views on morality and na- 
tional manners, and knitting the slight thread of the narrative 


wy ae. Bes No. 5. 
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to some consistence. Now, Mery, the principal personage, 
taking notice of the part assigned him in the three precedy 
letters, gives us a taste of lis quality, and the plot beitina aa to 
assume consistence and vigor. So each of the artists pro- 
ceeds, receiving the cue from the letter last published, ani 
involving the peripeties or P ushing the story to the eat; stro} he 
and resigning it at a certain point to the m: uni pulation of ts 
successor: an interesting and exciting, but hazardous plan for 
year a consistent work of art. 

One imconvenmtence we felt in the perusal, to a disagreeabk 
extent, ie. being ol! ees when we thought we had made 
some progress, to retrace our steps, and Inspect the imsertion 
of the new addttion in re portion already woven. We are 
of opinion that the book may have been produced on this 
plan of united authorship, as it bears genuine marks of genius 
and high talent; for it is seldom that we find a truthful « 

vigorous ety sigscak isstung from the brain of a writer whose 
alin is merely to produce a skilful imitation. 

The Rejec ted (di/resses, and one or two other things, prove 
the rule by forming honorable exceptions. Indeed, the minds 

endowed with vigour and plas stic power to produce original liv. 
Ing works, scem from tlicir very nature, untitted to 1mitate suc- 
cesfully the produc tions of others. Besides, to lmuitate success- 
fully, there must be powers of combination, and judgn 
and imagination equal to those that produced the original ; 
and very few possessing these qualities would condesceid to 
the task of the mere WIC, who must be content to catch 
some outward features of garb, or gesture, or movenicnt, 

We submit an out line of part of the frame Work: [rene 
de Chateaudun, (Mme, de Girardin) bred up in opulence, bas 
been reduced to the occupal ion of coloring those dehe ate 

pape r boxes we see at confectioners and _ hi berd; ishe ry 3! hops. 
For three years she has seen, from her little window, a pyaat 
light burning till near dawa, and indulges the idea thal sl 
one of a fortune, similar to her own, is laboring beside that 
little luminary : she is consequently disposed to love the 
watcher, w! om she ‘ag. a esa h croic cene rous yo! uth, spe nding 


yon? 
iL bhle 


f 


the myht in vigils for some nob ¢ purpose She is re stored to 
UEUCTICE agai and iy sou cael in marriage by a brave, fran 
Bon Enfant, who has been round the world, and left a sort 


b] 


ing wile in one of the Sandwich, or other cannibal islands. 


-_ 


- " . . “i ‘ ryi? 
[le had had the choice of taking her as his spouse, or being 


»\h 
‘* 
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made into a savory roast for her father and his noble guests.) 
After the engagement, she finds that her fiancé does not avree 
at all in appearance with her ideal lover. Thus she writes to 
her friend at Grenoble :— 


My lorer has fine blue eyes full of keenness and life. My ideal has 
fine dark eyes filled with sadness and fire; not the great dark eves 
of the troubadour with the eye-lashes too long, and which seem to 
sing rather than speak. No, no, my ideal has not a look of romantic 
languor nor timid tenderness: his is a regard, powerful, profound, 
and deep, which by accident, burns in love; a look of a disarmed 
hero, or a man of genius subdued by passion. . . . 

My dover is what we call a Bon Enfant, you are in his confidence 
without the least delay: my tdead is not a Bon Enfant at all; even 
though you have a profound confidence in him, you are not at 
all at your ease with him. There is a gracious dignity in 
his manner, and an imposing mildness which always inspires you 
with a certain fear, an agreeable, gentle terror if I may say so. 
I never envied these heroines or shepherdesses who marched with a 
sublime pace to the deliverance of their country: 1 envied the 
timid Esther, swooning in the arms of her women at the terrible 
sound of Ahasuerus’s voice, and awaking with delight to the same 
voice, now softened to give her confidence. I also envied Sémele 
dying with admiration and terror at the appearance of Jupiter. 

Our romantic lady fearing that she does not love Prince 
Roger de Monbert, (Méry) well enough to trust her future 
happiness to his keeping, or perhaps willing to test the earnest- 
ness of his passion, disappears from Paris socicty, assumes the 
character of a widow which she had sustamed in her days of 
labor, and betakes herself to a little place near Rouen, On 
her journey, Cupid, or the devil, contrives that the poet Edgar 
de Meithan, the friend and correspondent of her betrothed, 
shall be obliged to take shelter for half an hour in her com- 
pany under a railway shed, and fall ost piteously in love with 
her, the widow Louise Guerin, colorer of paper boxes ; and‘ 
all the time, the prince writing to the poet about his lost bride, 

Pp ‘ ed ° * { 
and exhorting him to keep alook out. He relatesto his friend 
his first interview with her in his aunt’s box at the theatre, and | 
how he thus rattled away to cover his embarrassment :— 


‘Yes, Mademoiselle,’ saidI, answering some trivial question, 
‘music at this day is the sole care of the universe : it is France alone 
that has received the mission of amusing the whole human race, 
Suppress Paris, its theatres, and opera, and the universe will fall into 
an incurable lethargy. One day Calcutta was inits last agony, dying: 
of ennui, The East India Company is rich, but no way alusing ; 
all its treasures could not purchase a smile for the miserable city, 
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Paris sent her out The Dumb Girl of Portici, Robert the Devil 
and some dramas of Hugo and Dumas; Calcutta began to pasbinie. 
and is now doing well, even the life of Chandernagore has been saved 
into the bargain. Wiliam Tell cured Madras of the spleen 
Paris while it gives occupation and life to all the earth, seems igno- 


rant of the fact. It feels itself in a decline; it is not the Paris of 


other days; it builds twenty-four leagues of fortifications to keep 
out Mahomet IT.: it weeps over its decay, it accuses heaven for 
refusing to its children of 1844, the genius, wit and talent that rained 
down in prose and verse in old times: the world entire is not how. 
ever of its opinion. I know the fact, for I am now returning from 
the same outer world. ; 


De Metlhan lives among the ruins of an old monastery on 
the Seine ; he is as fond of botany and aquatic scenery as 
Alphonse Karr himself. He receives a letter at this tine from 
Raymond de Filliers, (Jules Sandean), and a word or two of 
his anteeedents has now to be said, 

Some three years before, he had sold his patrimony to 
save a friend and his family from bankruptcy. He then gave 
out that he was going on atour to the East 5 but instead thereof, 
he took an obscure lodging, and labored, and studied  inces- 
santly ; lis was the lonely light watched by Trene, and her 
own little farthing candle formed an object of interest to hin. 
lle perfectly answers Jrene’s ideal ; God help Zhe Prince Roger 
if they ever find one another out. 

His friend is enabled to repay him, and he goes as far as 
Rome, by way of instalment of his eastern journey. On his 
return he is disabled for a while at Grenoble, by injuries re- 
ceived in rescuing Lady Penock from a burning house, and ts 
kindly taken eare of by /rene’s silent correspondent, Jie. /e 
Braimes. Anextract from his letter to De IWetlhan is given :— 

Do not expect me at the time mentioned. — I lie bruised, wounded, 
burnt, half dead, and all by committing an unpardonable crime im 
your eyes. I have saved the life of an ugly, old woman, but it was 
ii the night, and I thought she was handsome—let that be my excuse. 
Travel, ‘sail over the globe ; perhaps you may escape thousands of 
evils, but there is one you will not escape, and that is Mngland, which 
| recommend to you as one of the gayest nations on the earth, espe- 
cially when it is making a tour. 

Lord K. gravely related to me last winter at Rome, that he had 
left his island a few years before to discover some one spot of ground 
where no one before him had ever been, and there imprint the first 
mark with his own British heel. After carefully studying the map 
of the world, he set out, and was soon climbing the steep side of 
Chimberaze. In getting to the top with bruised feet and bloody 
hands, and imprinting a mark on the rock with his conquering Iren 
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heel, he perceived in a hollow, a little pile of cards left in the course 
of the last quarter century by some three hundred or so of his country- 
men. Surprised but not disheartened, Lord K. drew out his own 
satinny pasteboard, deposited it on the little heap, and began to des- 
cend the mountain withas much phlegm as he had shewn in the 
ascent. Half way down, he met an early friend but now political 
opponent, Sir Francis r. ascending the steep; they saluted each 
other civilly, and continued their separate routes. 

Sold and betrayed in the New World, he turned his steps to the 
cradle of the old, and was soon scaling the Tchamulvuri, the highest 

eak of the Zlimalayas: judge of the joy of Milord, clambering up the 
side of this giant whose head was lost in the blue ether. Chimborazo be 
hanged ! here was a difficulty never yet surmounted, and to him alone 
the glory would be given. He bounded like a chamois from rock to 
rock, he wound round projections like a serpent, he hung from points 
like clinging ivy : hisfbody was one wound, After being roasted, he be. 
gan to freeze; the eagles flew round him and struck his face with their 
wings; still he went on. His lungs, distended by the rarity of the 
air, threatened to burst like the overcharged boiler in a steam vessel ; 
no matter, up heclimbed. At last, after superhuman efforts, panting 
and bleeding, Midord tumbled down on one of the last platforms of 
the peak: what labor, but what triumph! what a struggle, but what 
avictory! and what pride to be able to boast his conquest next 
winter in London, to the everlasting confusion of Sir Francis. 

Joy and pride soon restored his powers: he aroused himself, and 

with sparkling eye, radiant countenance, and heaving chest, he pre- 
pared to engrave his name onthe Virgin Rock. But oh, cruel 
fortune ! what makes the hair lift his hat, and the dagger fall from 
his hand, and blunt its edge onthe rock? There, there, on the hard 
silex deeply cut, were the confounded characters, ‘ William—Lavinia,’ 
with this inscription in English underneath (we prefer retaining the 
original), Le 25 Juillet, 1831, deux tendres cwurs se sont assis d cette 
place. 
_ The whole was surmounted with a double heart, flames issuing from 
it, and a dart piercing it. Lord K, felt the same weapen in his own 
Vital organ at the moment, especially on finding about fifty more in- 
scriptions in the neighbourhood, all to the same import, and all in 
English. 

Milord for amoment meditated a descent head foremost to the base 
of Tchamalouri, but lifting his eyes in despair, he beheld a still higher 
steep, such a steep as neither cat nor lizard could climb. Lord K. 
now absolutely flew ; but ah, vanity of human desires! on the upper 
step of the loftiest stairs ever thrown up by earth to heaven, he saw 
~ Francis, who had sealed the upright wall of the opposite side— 
Sir Francis, I say, sitting on the pinnacle, reading a No. of The Times, 
and breakfasting philosophically on a slice of rost beef and a bottle of 
porter, The two friends saluted each other coldly enough, Just as 
they had done half way up Chimborazo ; and then, Lord K. with the 
cold of death at his heart, but still grave and impassible, sat down, 
and drew from his pocket a box of potted meat, a flask of ale, and a 
number of The Standurd. When the reading and the breakfast were 
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concluded, both arose, and descended at opposite sides, w 
c hanging a word, and Tchamalouri perfected that dislike y 
ference in politics had commenced. 


ithout exe 


hich dif. 


htaymond concludes that as Les Anglais are numerous on 
the hills, there must be a decent crop in the plains, and-he is 
not disappointed : he tinds Ltaly a garden of English people, 
with a slight sprinkling of Italian natives. 

Ihis dete noire 1s Lady Penock, a young damsel of three 
score, very thin in person, and very reserved. Ile meets her 
every where, and she chooses to consider that he is lying in wait 
for her, and cries out on some of these occ asions, * shocking 
shocking’. Ue wishes to enjoy the Coliseum by Ret wht 
but Lady Penock’s parasol is in the way. He strives to inspect 
St. Peter’s, Pagan and Catholic Rome, all in vain: she is there 
before him. He cannot enjoy Zhe Laocoon, nor The Communion 
of St. Jerome, without taking in the end of her sharp ose, 
After seeing her rise like a spectre in different places before 
him, he takes flight to ‘Tuscany, and finds her at the cascade 
of ‘Terni, at the tomb of St. Francis of Assisi, under the gate 
of Hannibal at Spoleto, sitting on Petrarch’s threshold at 
Arezzo. The first person he meets at Florence, gazing on Pipe 
venuto Cellim’s Persius, was Lady Penock, She appeares Lt 
him in the ¢ ampo Saale at Pisa; and in the gulf of eh 
her barque pitched into the one that was conveying limsel!. 
At Turin, he encountered her in the museum of [zyptian an- 
tiquities, ‘still, always, and every where, Lady Penock, At 
Grenoble his spirits at last expand - what does lie care now 
for Lady Penock! the Alps divide them. He 1s reposing on 
the pillow of security, when a cry of fire is Tr aised : rushing 

forth, he hear: a female scre am in an upper story of the burn- 
Ing mansion ; he siezes a ladder, runs up, breaks a window 
and door, rushes into the room, finds the sensitive Lal 
Penock in terror of the flames, but more in terror at his de- 
termined pursuit of her, shrinking + into a corner, aud reproaci- 
ing him for having, like Lovelace, set the house on fire, * pou’ 
enlever mov’. He carries her down in safety, mn spite ol! hi 
modest cries and kicks, burns and huris himself severely, od 
afier a contineme nt of three weeks, he 1s presented with a 
bill of damages by the considerate proprietor of the broken 
window and door. (1 ne. De Braimes nurses hint tenderly 
lidd he recovers ) ; 
‘The Poet He Mei/han is now deeply in love with the sup- 
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posed Louise Ciuerin. He cannot bring himself to offer mar- 
riage to one in her doubtful circumstances : and the propriety 
ff her deportment has hitherto prevented all less honest pro- 
posals. A little party 1s arranged to visit the castle of Ceur 
de Lion onthe banks of the Seine, in the neighbourhood of 
Rouen :— 7 

The banks of this river offer delightful views: the hills form deli- 
cious outlines, dotted with trees, and intersected by strips of cultiva- 
tion. Sometimes, the rocks issuing through the light soil, present 
the most picturesque objects: the distant chateaus and farm houses 
are revealed by the sparkling of their slate roofs. Isles as wild and 
savage as those of the Pacific, spring from the bed of the river like 
gigantic flower baskets ; and yet no Captain Cook has yet described 
these South-Sea Islands lying within a half day’s journey of Paris. 

Louise felt an intelligent and sincere admiration for the various 
shades of foliage, the water mohair agitated by the light breeze, the 
abrupt flight of the kingfisher, the graceful undulations of the water 
lily, whose large leaves and yellow flowers were spread on the surface, 
the little Furget-me-nots of the bank, and all the details by which the 
course of the stream is diversified. 

The strong castle of Richard Coeur de Lion reminds us by its 
position andits architecture of the fortresses on the Rhine. The 
masonry and the solid rock are united in such sort that you cannot 
tell where nature ends and where art commences. 


The Poet is so fascinated with the lovely widow, who by the 
way is entirely heart whole, that his mother gives her an invi- 
tation to their little chateau, in order to keep her son under 
her own eyes. In a chance visit to Paris, rene (or Louise 
Guerin, which you please) finds her prince in very doubtful 
society at the opera; and her sensitive heart is so wounded 
that she resolves never to renew the footing on which they for- 
merly stood. = Inthis sad affair poor Prince Roger is innocent 
enough. ‘To divert his melancholy, he had accepted a dinner 
with a couple of his young friends ; and these youths had, un- 
known to him, invited a pair of ladies impertect in household 
virtues. All attended the opera after dinner, and for the out- 
spoken maxims of these women, punishment descended on the 
head of the prince, who merely occupied a back. seat in the 
box, . 

_ At the country seat of De Mvithan’s mother, it is announced 
that Don Quixote is coming to pay a visit ; this is [aymond, 
the owner of the twin luminary in the former days of poverty, 
Lady Penock’s admirer, and, in consequence of his accident, 
the patient of the kind Madame de Braimes, at Grenoble, 
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/rene’s correspondent ; finally, the Ideal of Irene de Chatean. 
dun herself, 

The doomed lovers meet ina most romantic manner at a spring 
In the grounds, and on being formally introduced to erch 
other, a very Interesting conversation ensues. Sie asks him 
why he is called Don Quirote, and he is obliged, though relue. 
tantly, to acknowledve the cause :— | . 


Tam called so, madame, because I am a kind of madman, an 


original, an enthusiastic admirer of all noble and holy things, a de. 
termined enemy of all fashionable felonies, a dreamer of good deeds, 
a defender of the oppressed, a persecutor of egotists. Because | 
think aman ought to respect himself out of respect to the woman 
who honors him by her love ; that she should never be absent from 
his mind: that he should avoid whatever would give her uneasiness : 
that he should preserve Limsel? pure for her sake. Besides, | love 
my country with all tue love of a grumbler of the old guard. My 
friends call me a Frenchman of the Vaudeville, but I tell them that 
it is better to be so, than a sham Englishman of the stable, like them- 
selves. They eall me Dou Quixote because I scorn them when they 
disparage women; because | sympathise with those who struggle and 
suffer for a cherished faith ; because I have courage to turn my back 
on those I despise ; beeause I have an unhappy penchant for speaking 
truth ; beeause in looking on evil I have still faith in good 

vil thrives in the world because it is well cultivated: why should 
not good tlourish if the same care was bestowed on its culture? * *° 
If L was only loyal and charitable, they would call me Grandison, I 
would be a lost man. So I exaggerate my defects, and am the first 
to assail rather than be obliged to act on the defensive. * * ° 


Now the brave and good Raymond is really all he professes to 
be, and more; but why are his good qualities catalogued by him- 
self? We consider this an oversight on the part of Mme. de 
Girardin, if she was the author. [t reminds us of Dumas’ self-con- 
sciousness of merit on the oceasion of the memorable trial. We 
may surely be allowed a doubt on the subject of authorship, for 
if Balzac had concealed his male identity, where is the penetra- 
tion so acute as to detect a man’s hand in his analysis of the fe- 
male heart and mind. We do not say this in his pratse, nay we 
iniend it for the reverse ; for we hold that no good and true 
man is, was, or ever will be qualified to describe truly that 
terra lncognita, the understanding and atfeetions of woman. 

Now that Zrexe and Raymond have come to siglit and spece) 
of each other, they are thoroughly unable to avoid an Intense 
mutual attachiment, and at once the course of true love begins 
to be rutiled. The prince on paying a chance visit, after 
searching hills, vales, palaces, and cabias for his cruel betrothed, 
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catches a sight of her robe as she makes her escape from his 
dreaded presence. She is seen no more while he stays, and 
he, perceiving an estrangement between Raymond and Edgar, 
urges Raymond to depart and abandon the prize to his friend 
who was first in the field. | He yields with despair in his heart, 
but Avgar is not a bit the nearer to gain Lrene’s affections. 
He is formally refused, and flies to Havre to secure a passage 
to the Prairies and Savannahs, to howl out his grief to the 
wilds, but his mother so works on the compassion of Jrene, 
who is given to understand that Raymond is obliged to marry 
some other lady against his will, that she consents to Jom her 
in her pursuit of the truant, if yet they may arrest him on 
French soil. And, how do they find him occupied ? ~— Dressed 
ina Mussulman’s flowing robes, sitting cross-legged on a di- 
van in company wijh other friends similarly attired. A black 
female slave lying asleep at his feet (her guitar silent by her 
side), and himself contemplating the ceiling with an indescrib- 
able, but far from sorrowful expression of countenance. 

Here is the mode in which this transformation was eflected. 
A certain Arthur Granson, Edgar's friend, has arrived at the 
conviction that every nation despises its own costume, however 
picturesque : an Andalusian Majo will make apologies to you 
or not appearing in a skimpy frock, and round hat. The Ar- 
naut contemning his own picturesque and splendid costume, 
seriously thinks on shooting you in the next defile for the sake 
of your riding coat, and if nothing is done, the Turks will 
turow off ina heap their flowing robes for our confounded 
saucepan hats, and our other vulgar shapeless habiliments, So 
feeling that Turkey was menaced with the Pa/etot and Chapeau 
Tromblon, he went to Constantinople, and arrested Abdul 
Medjid in the middle of his ridiculous tailoring occupations. 
Meeting Edgar in Havre on the point of embarking, he seizes on 
him by force and arms, clothes him in a rich Osmanli costume, 
and swears by the sacred camel, and the black stone at Mecca, 
that he must spend an evening with him in the eastern style. 
Our flighty, passionate, selfish man of genius, lets himself be 
seduced into the swallowing of a few grains of Hgyptian 
ackis ; and while Mahomet’s paradise is unveiled to his orbs, 
Which appear to be counting the ornaments in the ceiling, 
whe 9 him from a gallery, and finding her compas- 
a Sacrilice not needed, takes the wings of the steam en- 
sine, and flies to her beloved little asylum in the Marais. 
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Edgar mentions in a future letter, some recollections of js 
experience under the influence of the drug ; we present an ey- 
tract or two :— 


In a few minutes I felt an agreeable warmth in the region of 
the stomach, sparks issued from my body, and I felt myself en. 
veloped in a lambent, painless flame. I became independent of 
the laws of matter; weight, opacity, size, all had vanished, | 
se oain shape, but it was fragrant, flexible, transparent, fluid 
odies went through me without causing me inconvenience, | 
shrunk or expanded according to pleasure; I transported mysel! 
hither and thither as I willed. I was in a world enlightened trom 
a vault of azure, in the centre of an eruption of fire-works cease. 
lessly renewed, consisting of luminous flowers with gold and silver 
leaves, and chalices of diamonds, rubies, and sapphires. — Foun- 
tains composed of moon beams fell and splashed in’ erystal basin 
which sung the most enchanting melodies. A symphony of per- 
fumes followed this first enchantment ; and these sunk in a shower 
of glittering spangles in a few seconds. The new movement con- 
sisted of an odor of the iris and of the acacia, and these pursued, 
fled, and interlaced each other in the most enchanting manner. 

Immediately the perfumes took the form of the flowers from which 
they emanated, and blew out in a vase of transparent onyx. The 
iris sparkled like blue stars, and the acacia flowed and heaved in 
waves of gold. The onyx took afemale form, and I looked on the 
pitying and heavenly face of Louise Guerin. The monotonous 
harmony of the Tarabouk and Rebeb (played by the attendants) came 
vaguely to my ears, and servedas rhythm to this strange poem 
which has rendered for evermore the epics of Homer, Virgil, 
‘Tasso and Ariosto as wearisome as a table of logarithms. 

Irene and Laymond taking possession of their former hum- 

* ‘ i ” - 

ble abodes, are startled by the mutual re-appearance of th 
lights of old. Some trees have been removed which grew 1 
an intervening garden in the old times, and what greets reves 
. . a : r ir 

eyes when morning light comes forth, but her idol looking 
towards her room from his now open window! She — 

; ; ; > ve nymphs 
little ceremony of throwing up her own ; and now, ye nymph 
and beardless youths, bring orange flowers and bridal reathes; 

: ” at ae. ° ) 4 iy ly - 
bring but stay! what will Prince Roger and Poe bid, u 
think of the false one’s conduct, and the treachery of thei 
ci devant bosom friend ? | 

‘ ° 2. > - Ale 
And here let us bewail the precarious state of Paris Journ: | 
ism, Which, in order to preserve the number of subscribe 
; , ; : , . : shalitiear 2 ver 

at paying price, is forced to keep their sensibilities at ! 


heat, by the daily piecemeal issue of an exciting and Phy 
. - aithy 


cious tale, every part of which must have its own une 
. 7 . . . < : i okey euspe 18C 
interest, and render the reading victims miscrable by suspe! 
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till the issue of the badly written and badly printed feuilleton 
of to-morrow. Contrast the effect on the reading public, with 
what the same writers might produce, if they were allowed to 
construct a careful frame work, and were at liberty to weave 
a tale abounding in scenes of kind communication among the 
dramatis personae, of innocent stratagems, of hi lowed love, 
of humorous situations, of opposing and tangled interests to be 
reconciled; and the result leaving the reader’s mind in a healthy 
state, either of satisfaction, or even of melancholy, if this last 
cannot be shunned. Had we our will of the man who first 
imagined the possibility of a feuilleton, we would in the first 
place enclose him in a badly furnished room, but with trans- 
parent walls. ‘The scenery “abroad should be diversified with 
close-cropt lawns ov ershadowed by old trees, a comfort- 
able breakfast room with tea table, &ce. ready, a cheerful 
prospect through a fine country, and a dissolving view 
of a Theatre where Zhe Rivals is about to be performe d. 
Before him should be seated the writer of a villanous 
Holywell-street penny periodical, in a convict’s unpicturesque 
dress,and this individual should be employed reading bits of the 
worst written feuilletons that have ever appeared, “and alvw ays 
taking up anew one, when he is just near the tremendous 
erisis in the old one. Children are gambolling in the free 
airand sunshine abroad, and beckoning him to come join 
them, but he cannot : she hard crystalline barrier is there, 
and he must listen to the harsh voice of Ins tormentor. 
He sees his friends in the dress circle, enjoying Sir Anthony's 
inconsistencies, and making him signs to come share their 
pleas santry, but he is powerless, and still the ero: aking voice flays 
his ears. Now, his f family and a friend or two are taking a 
drive through the fine landscape spread before him, and won- 
dering he does not join them ; and finally, when his throat: is 
parched, and eyes red, and the refreshing tea-cups, and the so- 
ciety of wife and children are only severed from him by the space 
ofa few feet, he must still look on the sensual, grovelling fea- 
tures of the De ‘vil’s tool before him, and list to his maddening 
jargon. ( Forty ty-cight hours of this regimen would be sufficient 
punishnent. 

Something like the cause mentioned above has, in the pre- 
sent instance, marred an interesting tale ; and to bring about a 
catastrophe desirable in the eyes of the writers, the heroine 
is deprived of all title to common sense in the earlier part of 
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the work. Our extracts and outline will convey no idea of 
the strong hold which the story takes on the reader, exce pt that 
he is first interested for the recov ery of the vagrant fair one, 
by her affianced, and by and by, it is the very last thing he 
would desire. 

The character of the capricious, talented poct whose pas- 
sion for the disguised lady is as much a matter of fancy 
as of feeling, and his fury when he hears of the approach- 
ing union of Jrene and Raymond are well displayed. Onur 
space has not permitted us to enter much into the serious or 
descriptive portion of the narrative, but we are not 
afraid of referring our readers to the original, which, ex- 
cepting a few slightly irreverent expressions, and the entire 
absence of the religious element, is unobjectionable in lan- 
guage and matter. 
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Lettre & [’ Empereur Napoleon Ill, September 20th, 1854, 
Paris, 1854. 


The author of a 4rochure published in France, entitled 
A Letter to the Emperor, Napoleon ITT. 20th September, 
1854, expresses with good reason his surprise that, in the 
embarrassed state of the affairs of Europe, the sole means 
capable of assuring a solid peace has not been proposed, and 
that there has been no question, in the projects of diplomacy, 
of the re-establishment of Poland,* with its ancient territorial 
limits, and political independence. It does not admit of doubt 
that the re-construction of Poland lurks in the minds of all 
European nations, and is, even more, their earnest, though 
secret hope; but the difficulties which beset the execution of 
such a project cause it to be set aside for a season, and 
reserved for a favorable opportunity. It is but natural that 
the spoliators who have outraged the law of nations, and who 








* Subjoined is a list of the ancient possessions of Poland, containing 
the dates of the various dismemberments of that country in the space of 
five hundred and forty-eight years. 

A.D, 

1298 Part of Pomerania, annexed to Germany. 

1335 Silesia, added to the Dukedom of the Piasts. 

1479 The Duchies of Novogorod and Pskow, tor the benefit of Russia. 

1484 The littoral territory of the Black Sea, for the aggrandizemeut 
_ _ of Turkey. 

1515 Polish Ducal-Prussia, for that of the house of Brandenburg. 

1660 Livonia, to the profit of Sweden, and later to that of Russia. 

1686 The Duchies of Smolensk, Tschernigow, and Kiow, annexed to 

Russia. 
1770 The Starostie of Spiz (Zips), annexed to Austria. 
1772, Dismemberments by Russia, Prussia, and Austria. 


1793 Do, do. Russia, and Prussia. 
1795 Do, do. Russia, Austria, and Prussia. 
180) Do, do. Russia, Prussia, and Saxony. 
_y- Do. do. Russia and Saxony. 


bs Russia, Prussia, and Austria. I 
846 The Republic of Cracow, for the benefit of Austria. 

And, at this day, the territory of the ancient Polish Republic invaded 
by Russia contains 19,000,000 of inhabitants, the portion seized by 
Prussia 6,000,000, and by Austria 5,000,000, viving a total of 30,000,000 
of men, Whose patriotic spirit has never ceased aspiring to an independent 
hational existence, 
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still tind their account in a continuance of guilt, sould be 
averse to mend their evil ways, or to dispossess themselves of 
the advantages, precarious though these are, which perseverance 
in. their iniquity may yield them. Euro ope, indifferent, in 
former times, to the fall of a nation which had existed for ages, 
its bnekler for long centuries against the invasions of the 
barbarian, and insensible, through ignorance, of its salvation 
from Mogul, and Tartar, and Turk, by the strong arin of 
Polish chivalry, pays at this hour the penalty of its culpable 
apathy in the past towards the destimies of Poland. Henry 
the Pious, of the valiant race of the Piasts, falling at Lieguitz 
in 1241; Wladislas the Third, of the illustrious blood of the 
Jagellons, expiring at Warna in 1444; John-Albert struggling 
inthe Bukovine in 1497; Zolkiewski dying in Moldavia in 
1620; Chodkiewiez at Chocim in 1621; Czarniccki combat- 
ting in the Ukraine in 1664; John Sobieski, the saviour of 
Christendom, under the walls of Vienna in 1683; how have 
they toiled at bled for Europe, Europe, half 1 ignorat it of, and 
wholly ungrateful for, their priceless services ! 

Yet the me mory of these soldiers of the cross and of civili- 
zation yields in nothing to that of the Cid, of Charles Martel, 
of Ferdinand, or of Seale lla. ‘The perils af the 19th century 
are the punishme nt of the indifference of the 1Sth. Poland is 
gone; urope remains. Mogul and Turk no longer threaten ; 
but in exchange for the old barbarians, we have the new. 
Where is that Polish nation, warlike and inured to fatiyt 
where is that sole and only nation, whose geographical p: osition 
and chivalrous spiril might oppose an impassable barrier to 
that new form of barbarism, which the ambition of Russia 
now unveils to our fears ? 

Living nearly in the same climate as the Russians, ac- 
custome ‘d to the same privi tions, a prey to the same inte Inperate 
seasons, (ever oscillating between rigorous cold and humidity) 
the | tole sare specially fitted to combat their neighbours, the 
Russians, whom they cannot but hate with something more 
than hatred, on account of the repeated invasions of their 
pao followed by so long a period of oppression. Zealous 
Catholies, for centuries, the Poles have seen their re! ligion 
trampled under foot by their schismatic oppressors, their churc! h 
establishment abolishe d, their pastorsand their most respectav le 
citizens exiled to Siberia, their laws abrogated, their liberti 


ravished from them, their native language, whose written 
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literature dates from the 12th century, banned and forbidden. 
It has been only by ranging the numcrical strength of three 
empires against one, that the Russians have succeeded, by force 
of intrigues and secret machinations, in destroying the barrier 
which separates them from Kurope, in the hope of speedily 
retaking from Austria and Prussia, in right of the specious 
title of King of Poland, assumed at the congress of Vienna in 
($15, such portions of the unhappy country as had been 
allotted to those powers. On the other hand, certainly it will 
not be by augmenting the power of Austria at the expence of 
Poland, nor in aggrandizing that German  superfoetation, 
Prussia, nor by the aid of Germany, undermined as it is by 
Russian influence, that a barrier can be established against the 
Muscovite empire. That barrier, which Austria and Prussia, 
themselves the first menaced with danger, have been so un- 
pardonably short-sighted as to destroy, for the sole benefit of 
Russia, ought to be compact, complete in itself, and thus 
capable of resisting the colossus of the North, and Poland alone 
can furnish the materials for its construction. An independent 
existence of thirteen centuries, a cultivated language in actual 
usage, and distinct from that of Russia, a distinct religion 
too, which unites Poland by the sympathies of faith to 
western Europe, and an oppression before its time unheard of 
for imquity, separate her far even from her mortal and eternal 
enemies. If there were no living Poland to demand its freedom, 
it would be necessary to invent one. 

But we must not cherish the expectation of seeing Poland 

nse spontaneously to a man. Betrayed by Ins neighbours, 

always abandoned by Europe, can we suppose that the Pole, 

the Joseph of nations, sold by his brethren, would have the 

folly to sacrifice what little respite from misery may be accorded 

him, his blood, his life, his children, his honour, and all this 

only to pay the penalty, in the deserts of Siberia, of his 

chivalrous devotion to the cause of humanity? No, Poland, 

abandoned so often b England and France, at first under 

George the Third, Louis the Fifteenth, and Louis the Sixteenth, 

and after by the French Republic, which counted Polish legions 

in its ranks ; betrayed by the fortunes of Napoleon the I'irst, 

forsaken by the Restoration, sacrificed by Louis Philippe, who 

stirred up the Poles to revolt, in order to secure for himself 

the throne of France, and arrest by a seasonable diversion the 
shock of Prussia, then on the point of attacking France, 
lusuigated, misunderstood, and abandoned by the sou-disant 
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Republican government of 1548—Poland will rest indifferent 
to the actual struggle, instructed by the past, and wis shing to 
be spared, in the moment of defe at, a second inthiction of the 
too-celebrated declaration of a Minister of Louis Philippe, 
“1’Ordre réene & Warsovie! be 

Besides, even if she wished it, she is not ina position to make 
an effectual struggle : upon the slightest manilestatio n of 
agitation in Europe, all arms, even those used mere ly for field 
sports. are taken from the Poles, with the pe malt) of death 
attached to their possession. And at this moment, is it not 
absolutely forbidden, under pain of three years Imprisonment 
in a state fortress, to enrol in the duchy of Posen for the 
service of England the Poles, ever ready to rush to arms in 
the sacred cause of liberty 2? The consciousness of the injustice 
of their domination in’ Poland causes the spoliators of that 
country to take every possible measure of precaution to bind 
in irons and destroy an energetic nationality, 

They commenced from the moment of their first usurpation, 
to abolish the churches and the Catholic religion, replacing 
the latter by their own, whose tenets may be summed up in 
adoration of the Czar. Again, the national laws, liberties, 
and privileges, the education of youth, and the Polish language, 
have experie need their persecuting hatred, despite of the so- 
lemn promise made by Catherine the Second, in her own name, 
and in that of her successors, to respect and protect them, 
a promise inscribed in the treaties of the period, and renewed 
by oath at the commencement of every succeeding reign. Be- 
hold how Russia, so e aptiously punctilions in the interpreta- 
tion of the duties of others, fulfils her own obligations. She 
de ‘popul: ites a country. She commenced by transporting to 
the Caucasus thousands of fumilies of that class known in 
Kngland as “ sinall gentry,” permitting the liberty of re maine 
ing beside their hearths only to such as consented to abandon 
the catholic re ‘ligion for the schism of the Czar. Of ten levies 
of troops mat de in the empire, six or eight fall upon the Polish 
provinces. ‘The rate of enlistment is, in Russia five, in Poland, 
ten inevery thousand. ‘They send these men for the greater 
part to I ini ind, to the Our: ils, or to the Caucasus, where they 
serve during a period of twenty-four years, remote from their 

country, without religious succour, comenaniied LO follow thie 
religion of the popes (chaplai ins) of the Russian regiments, 
and forbidden. to speak their native language. These men 
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never revisit their families,they are actually proscribed ex masse, 
and their children are dispersed in the ditlerent Russian pro- 
vinces, where they are perverted and reared up as Muscovites, 
The provinces of Poland are so many camps for the armies of 
the Czar, there arrayed in position as the advance guard 
against Europe, amounting in number to more than three 
hundred thousand men, cantoned between the Dnieper and 
the Oder. 

Beit clear, then, that Poland will not declare for the wes- 
tern powers, tillit be invaded by the French, Knglish, and 
Turkish armies. She isa ward, kept in durance by the iron 
hand of a guardian, spoliator of her fortune, and of a_ bae- 
barous step-mother. ‘lo possess her, you must. carry her off 
by force, and she will then give herself to you heart and soul, 
and prove her gratitude all her life. Inthe meantime Russia, 
to gain Poland, or delude her, will make her fallacious pro- 
mises, will cause her to speak and act for Russia’s behoot, and 
to her own proper detriment, and you will run the risk of sce- 
ing her in the enemies’ ranks, in spite of her, and as it were 
under protest, instead of being ranged on your side of the 
quarrel. She is not to be despised, and if, with the limited 
resources of a district of four millions of inhabitants, we have 
seen eighty thousand in 1830 resist for nearly a year all the 
forces of Russia, and although hemmed in by two powerful 
enemies, conquer in pitched battles forces superior to them iu 
number and equipment, and this without an able leader, with- 
out foreign aid, what may we not expect from the entire na- 
tion restored to its ancient boundaries, and counting thirty 
millions of men ? 

Every year, in all the provinces submitted to Russia, the 
Czars coufiseate hundreds of churches and convents for Ca- 
tholics of both sexes, for the purpose of utilising them for 
the advancement of their own culte, by tilling them with monks 
aud nuns of the schismatic sect. ‘Lhe Catholic seminaries 
are closed, and the vocation to the ecclesiastical state is so be- 
set with difficulties, that it is almost impossible for a Pole to 
receive holy orders. Among the bishops hardly a tenth of 
their number has been constituted according to ancient rites, 
fhe connexion with the Holy See has been severed, and in 
that “Kingdom of Poland” established in 1815, the late 
Emperor Nicholas constituted the majorats with the lands 
contiscated from the Poles, the possession of which demands 
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as a first condition that the proprietor shall be of the Russian 
religion, and shall also build a church for the eelebration of 
the Russian rite, in a country where none profess it except the 
foreign army of occupation. Russia, with a view to possess 
herself of the Ottoman Empire, blows loud the trumpet of an 
allected tolerance, while she seeks to exact religious privileges 
from the Turks, and imposes her hypocritieal protection on the 
christian Greeks. But go and see in Poland the praetieal 
application in the case of Catholics of this same tolerance, and 
you will speedily be able to measure the extent of its sincerity. 

Is it not obvious that there exists in the hands of the Em- 
peror of Russia a terrible instrument for the derangement of the 
plans of his enemies, and to assure to himself a powerful bar- 
rier against them, an instrument to which we cannot doubt 
that he would have recourse m despair of success by other 
eans—it Is to re-establish in his own interest against Kng- 
land and France, that same Poland, of which he bears the 
litle of king. Having three brothers, Alexander could, if 
necd were, name one of them King of Poland, or bestow the 
crown by investiture, as we have seen the heirs of the Empire 
of Germany, and the son of Napoleon the First, receive the 
title of King of the Romans, or King of Rome. In re-es- 
tablishing the rights of the Roman Catholic religion, he 
would succeed in gaining over the inhabitants. Thus the 
powerful weapon of which we ought to make good use would 
be turned against us, and the power of the Czar would be 
advanced still further in the neighbourhood of the west. The 
Russians will know that Silesia was an integral part of the 
old Kingdom of Poland, and that many Polish monarchs were 
simultancously sovereigns of Bohemia and Hungary. The 
necessary force would not be wanting to make available these 
rights, and the Czar of Muscovy would then appear as En- 
peror of the Sclaves. he Russians, tenaciously obstinate in 
their plans of aggrandizenent, are possessed of a sufliciently 
sound judgment to turn to account the chance you leave open 
tothem. If they are convinced that their conduct has alie- 
nated a great portion of the population of their empire, they 
will readily reform it, and the same hands that traced the 
ukases of persecution will efface them in presence of self-in- 
terest. If the Poles are not able to free themselves from that 
hateful triple yoke, which transforms into enemies, and for- 
elgners to each other a homogeneous race, a nation of brotuers, 
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they will find their lot ameliorated by restricting the number 
of their tyrants to one, by being united ina single family, and 
by the consolation that they have been avenged in the expul- 
sion of their two other enemies, Prussia and Austria, repent 
ing at their leisure their share in the ruin of Poland. If the 
Poles cannot avenge the massacres of Praga, and of Warsaw, 
and the exile of their countrymen to Siberia, they will at least 
have avenged the victims of Galicia, of Cracow, of Leopol, 
and of Posen, and the tortured of Spielberg and Spandau. 
It is with this view that the Sclave populations lend an ear to 
Russia, that they may the better shake off the yoke of their 
German masters, In such a case, the position of Europe 
would be without remedy, and the Sclaves, to the number of 
one hundred millions, although under a yoke possessing but 
little attraction for them, established in the centre of Hurope, 
would be its absolute masters. It is then for Great Britain to 
seize with alacrity this weapon which lies at her feet, and 
within easy reach, before it be too late, and not to shut her 
eyes to its uses, Mufinitely more available then all Lancaster’s 
mortars or minié rifles. Poland, with the immense and impo- 
sing extent of her natural territory, and with thirty millions of 
inhabitants, can well afford to keep on foot an army of five hun- 
dred thousand combatants of the bravest. She furnishes 
them, even as it is, and at this very hour, to fight beneath 
foreign and hostile flags. Do you wish to have them against 
you, or with you? Would it not be the wiser part to restore, 
by a common accord, to her former self, and to the strength 
capable of efficient resistance, (thus wresting from ambition 
its cherished apple of discord) that unfortunate Poland for 
Whose spoils envious neighbours dispute with each other for 
ages back, which they tear to pieces atthe whim of every 
scheming congress, which has endured some fifteen dismember- 
nents, and as many foreign masters at different epochs P ‘This 
course could but ina trifling degree weaken conterminous 
states, and we should be possessed of a powerful instrument to 
guarantee the peace of Kurope; whilst we should sec des- 
troyed that fatal collusion which unites and affects to indemnify 
the partitioning powers, and forces them to shut their eyes to 
their best interest, that of their separate and individual pre- 
servation, It is then, the duty not merely of the British Par- 
lament, but likewise of all the diplomatists aud statesumen of 
“urope, to start the question of tle re-constitution of Poland, 
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reflecting that the destiny of the future is in their hands, and 
that poste rity will be at once impartial and severe in its judg. 
ments. The propitious moment is at hand—is now ; snatch 
it then—it will never return ! Let it be declared slice loss 
of time that you have resolved the liberation of Poland, and 
its independence to the utmost limit of its ancient boundaries, 
viz., from the Oder to the Duieper, from the Black Sea, and 
the ( ‘arpathian Mountains, to the Baltic ; and then, gratified 
in her desire of an indepe ndent. existe nee, and capable of op- 
posing a formidable resistance to the common enemy of repose 
and of humanity, she will be able to rely on her stre neth, and 
to combat for your cause, without being for ever at the mercy 
of her ne ‘ighbours. Give to Poland, so constituted, an Eng- 
lish or French prince, for sovereign, invested ¢e mporarily with 
dictatorial power, for this form of government will be for a 
time necessary, 1n presence of autocratic Russia. But hasten, we 
repeat, be quick, or soon it will be no longer time. The Rus- 
sian does not lose his, and speedily you may find no more Poles, 

transformed by fallacious promises w hich cost nothing, and 
by a cautious and Machiavelian policy. Put aside the policy 

of these soi-disant great statesmen who following in the suite 
of the d’ Aiguillons, the Vergennes, the Talleyrands, the Pitts 
and the Castlere: aghs, have brought Europe to this pass. 

Strike a great blow, and declare to the face of the world the m- 
dependence of Poland, and that you will not lay down your 
arms till you have assured it. Do not reckon on a peace 
patched up with Russia. You ought to know what treaties 1m 
her hands are worth ; look them “through, and you will see 
whether she has respected even one of them, when her interest 
has prompted her to Infringe it. 

We cannot believe that because of the fall of Sebastopol, 
where the allied armies sustained such terrible losses, or of 
some doubtful combats, or of the destruction of Bomarsund, 
which they have not been able to retain, or because of our 
naval promenades in the Baltic and the Bk: ick Sea, Russia will 
haul down her tlag, and withdraw her projects of conquest mn 
wen And, even if she affect to yield, it will be only through 
he pohey of reculer pour mieux & vuter. Intwe nty years, 1 
vad years, perhaps in five years hence, she will be seen to at 
ti mpt anew the realization of her unc hs IngiIng system of poli- 
tics, and profit of a time more propitious to fall upon Con- 
stantinople, and extend her chances of universal dominion. 
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What Nicholas has not been able to attain, Alexander will 
unceasingly endeavour to reach, and his successors again will 
rest faithful in the national devotion to a rapacious, and pitiless 
policy. Nothing but the re-construction of Poland can set a 
term to these continual encroachments. Besides, it is not by 
destroying some Russian vessels, imprisoned in the two seas, 
without an outlet, or by ruining Sebastopol or Cronstadt, that 
England, in this war of the whale against the rhinoceros, will 
conquer the Russians, but rather in wrenching from these 
land pirates, whom no treaty binds, the power which makes 
them formidable to the continent by land. 

People have deluded themselves in calculating the pretended 
advantages, which, after the ruin of Sebastopol, and the des- 
truction of its fleet, it is thought will make Russia retrograde to 
the reign of Elizabeth Petrovna. But they forget that Russia 
was not then mistress of Little Tartary, nor of the Crimea, nor 
of Moldo- Bessarabia, nor of the Caucasus, nor of Finland, nor, 
in fine, of Poland. Her resources are doubled since then, 
and you leave her in quiet possession of them. [Her influence 
will not be the less extended in the Danubian provinces of 
which sheis neighbour, nor amongst the Sclave populations of 
the Ottoman Empire and of Austria. Her name, her renown, 
her tendencies, have penetrated even to the sinallest village of 
these countries. ‘The uneasiness which weighs upon these 
countries awaits a remedy inthe change of dominion, — It is 
not from Austria we can expect an effectual resistance to Rus- 
sia, Austria which rules over populations of diverse races, and 
hostile to each other. It is not a whit the more from Prussia, 
which is in like ease, and whose weakness did not hold out 
six weeks against Napoleon the First. Nor, surely from 
Germany can succour come, moved as it is in every direction 
by Russian influence. These powers will always go with 
Russia, to which power they are bound hand and foot by 
the iniquitous partition of Poland, effected for their own 
detriment, as will one day be clear, as we may even now 
see, and tacitly permitted by Europe, to the shame of govern- 
ments claiming to be called civilized. 

Already Austria seems to lean to the Western Powers, dis- 
regarding the reproach of ingratitude which astute Russia 
would fain address to her, not forgetting the mtervention of 
her arms in the Hungarian insurrection. However, the in 
petor Nicholas himself has dispensed her from  cvery obliga- 
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tion of gratitude, by declaring. in 1849, that it was in his ows " 
interests, and to wrest from the Poles ‘all expectation of the 
re-establishment of their independence, that he took part in 
the war. If a neighbour should come to help you, when 
your house is on fire, it is the best of his play, and you Miey 
pit his interests against your g gratitude ; but, further still, 
this worthy nei: chbour assists to put out the fire, only sith: a 
view to possess himself of your house at the first opportunity, 
where is the imperious necessity for thanking him? Grati- 
tude in such a case is just of that kind which a buicher miglit 
exact froma sheep, which he preserves from the wolf tor 
purposes of consumption. 

If, then, Austria should, by the special grace of God, at 
ler eth open her eyes to the imminent d: anger which menaces 
her own national existence; if she would consent to restore 
that portion of Poland which she has so unjustly and so im- 
prudently taken to her share; ii, in fine, she would wipe out 
the stain which marks the reigns of Maria- Theresa, of Joseph 
the Second, Francis the Second, and Ferdinand the First, she 
would surely lose nothing, to say the least, by adding to her 
empire the Danubian provinces, which, in assuring to her the 
free navigation of the Danube, would afford an outlet for her 
produce, + give her ports on the Black Sea, endow her with the 
commerce of the Kast by way of Pechiaond, and annex to her 
subjects a population which leans neither to Russia nor to 
Turkey. 

The Ottoman empire would find an important compensation 
in ‘Tiflis and the Caueasus—inhabited by Mussulmans, be 1! 
noted—for the loss of two Christian provinces, which belong 
to her only in name. 

Sweden would resume her sway over the Baltic provinees, 
Finland, Carelia, Ingria, and Ksthonia. 

Livonia, of old, and for so long a period, a province of 
Poland, w oul 1 revert to this last named country. 

Denmark would be, as before, reinstalled in possession of 
Norway, in return for an army of one hundred thousand men, 
furnishe - by these Se: andinavian kingdoms to the coaliuion. 

Little ‘Vart: ary and the Crimea might be socupied, like the 
[onian Islands, by England, which would thus become 3 
sentinel posted in advance in ‘the Black Sea. 

Prussia, which, far from sympathising with the Wester! 
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Powers, las menaced her subjects with three years impriscn- 
ment in a state fortress, if they should enlist into the British 
legion, foreseeing that the Prussian Poles would flock in 
numbers against the common enemy, would be disembarrassed 
of her provinces in Poland, and could augment her strength 
by the acquisition of such German territories as Holstein, 
Mecklenburgh, Hanover, for instance, whose sovereign might 
be promoted to the hereditary throne of Poland. Prussia 
would thus procure a compact population, German and 
Lutheran. Again, would it not be possible, by another com- 
bination, to give to the House of Hohenzollern, in place of 
its patched and incongruous kingdom in Germany, the heredi- 
tary kingdom of Poland, in reuniting to this latter its ancient 
integral portions, Polish Ducal-Prussia, and Polish Silesia, 
as they existed of old; for it must not be forgotten that the 
Prussian people, properly so called, are not German, but 
Lithuanian. 

The kingdom of Saxony would re-enter its original limits. 

And France would extend her boundary to the Rhine, the 
natural frontier of her empire. 

But, exclaim the trembling cabinet ministers of Europe, 
the partisans of “ peace at any price,” it is nothing less than 
a general Zouleversement that you propose !—Ah! Messieurs, 
the partition of a great nation, torn to pieces, and drenched in 
blood, without justifiable reason, and against every law of 
nations ; this incessant persecution ; this revolutionary Russo- 
German reign of terror, aimed at the legitimate nationality of 
te Polish people, a nationality so ancient, so respectable, so 
inoffensive ;—what does all this constitute, if not a doudeverse- 
ment tearfully subversive, profitable only to unjust spoliators, 
contrary to the general interests of Hurope, and to the balance 
of power? Where can you find a more flagrant case of Iése- 
humanity ? 

The proposed arrangement could be executed with the 
common consent of all the powers concerned, and the decom- 
position of an incongruous state hke Prussia, could be peace- 
ably operated in the laboratories of the chemists of diplomacy. 
Instead of a state with a precarious existence, prostrated in a 
sugle campaign by Napoleon, a state always inconstant, not 
daring lo pronounce openly against Russia, you would obtain 
compact and solid barrier against the attacks of the Colossus. 
What is this pretended and delusory balance of power in Europe, 
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this bauble prattled of so often, and alw: ays thrust forward by 
the mountebanks of diplomacy, v, if they do not find themselves 
yet strong enough in straining ‘tele utmost against the ambi- 
tious encroachments of a single power? And what matters to 
humanity the preservation for a d: ay of a state so useless as 
the Prussian Monarchy, the mushroom growth of yesterday, 
swollen to its present bulk by perjury and bad faith, and owing 
the continuance of its existence only to the same means 
which have conduced to its ager: andizement? — Is it to main- 
tain such a state of things, that Europe ought to sae rifice her 
inde ‘pe ndence, her repose, and the future of civilization? No, 
it is inno way a douleversement that we propose, it is simply a 
restitution, a restoration, the re-establis:ment of powers whose 
greatest interest is to bride the ambition of Russia. Here, 
indeed, we see the establishment of a solid peace, the only one 
which can exist for any length of time. When an editice is 
menaced with ruin, it is pulled down with a view to its safe 
and durable reconstruction. He who wills the end, wills the 
means. But it is not merely with $0,000 men, with two 
hundred, or even three hundred Heoabiael men, thi at we shall 
be able to attain the proposed object of reducing the enemy— 
we must make Russia disgorge, The greatest captain of mo- 
dern times, at the head of a formid: ible : army of 500,000 men 
was discomfited by the Russians, — And let them not say that 
it was the frost that was fatal to him, that experience has 
taught us the right season, and the right method of attack. 
W hy, the climate is a steadfast ally of Russia, and will do 
b: atthe for her always. — [t is not by ‘att: acking the ajant in his 
cave, at Moscow, that we shall v anquish him, but in wresting 
from him the fruit of usurpations outside his proper frontier. 
To amputate his long arms, and establish a bulwark against 
lis ambition, you areal sever from his ney Finland, and 
Esthonia, ‘Tart: iry, and the Crimea, and the Caucasus, and ree 
establish the Kingdom of Poland from the Oder to beyond the 
Dnieper, from the Black Sea, and the ( ‘arpathians to the Baltic, 
and beyond the Dwina. To isolate Russia from the rest of 
Europe, banish her up to the icy Sea, to the banks of thie 
Moskowa and the Kitazma, to the Crarate of Muscory, to efface 
In name, and in fact the J!» pire of all the Russias, a title 
assumed unjustly, illegally, and counter- historically, this is the 
right scent, the true road to follow, with a pe rpetiual alliance 
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offensive and defensive between the neighbouring powers. Either 
we should not have drawn the sword against Russia, and sub- 
mitted to her good pleasure, or, once having bared it, we 
should not sheathe it again, till after having fully attained the 
end proposed, 

The Czars are patient, obstinate, and implacable in their 
wars and in their hatreds. — Hope for no peace from them. 
Sooner or later, if the means be left in their hands, they will 
avenge their humiliation, and will make Kurope repent of its 
opposition, and of its imprudent and unreasonable intermed- 
dling. We must amputate the limbs of the wild beast, and 
not content ourselves with merely paring his nails, if the allies 
do not wish.that the cunning diplomacy and bad faith of Rus- 
sia should prove to Europe the impotence of their half-mea- 
sures. Russia has progressed more by her obscure underhand 
dealing even than by the successes of her arms. Peace has 
served her purposes more than war. 

Hardly delivered from the yoke of the Tartars, the Grand 
Duke of Muscovy, as was then entitled the predecessor of the 
modern Emperors, by appropriating the title of Lmperor of Alt 
the Russias, had, by this step alone, succeeded in fabricating 
pretended rights over those Russian provinces of which the 
kings of Poland had beea from time immemorial the legiti- 
mate and uncontested sovereigns. What should we think of 
the French, if, because they are the proprietors of the lesser 
Bretagne (or Britanny) in France, they were to claim as 
theirs the greater Bretagne (Great Britain); or, vice versa, 
if the English were to act similarly in the premises, wuétatis 
mutandis ; or, if the title of Atay of Navarre should have 
furnished an excuse to the Bourbons for invading Spain, or 
ifthe Queen of Spain and the Indies should claim our Indian 
empire? Never, in fact, did those sovereigns whose recog- 
nized titles were King of Poland, Grand Duke of Lithuania, 
Dakes of Russia (or Ruthenia) of Prussia, of Silesia, of 
Mazovie, of Samogitia, of Courland, of Livonia, of Tscherm- 
gow, of Kiow, of Severia, of Smolensk, &c., nor their suc- 
cessors, the kings of Poland, acknowledge the title of smperor 
of Al the Russias, usurped by the Czars of Muscovy. It 
Was only after England and France had recognized this litle, 
that Poland was obliged to yield in her turn, trammelled by 
the corruption of some of her chief rulers, and alarmed by the 
menaces of Catherine the Second, reserving all the while her 
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rights to the Grand Duchy of Russo-Lithuania. Now, jt 
follows that the Emperor of Russia has the right, as King of 
Poland, to claim the Polish provinces held by Austria and 
Prussia. From the title, assumed by trick, of Emperor of 
All the Russias, there is but one step to that of Emperor of 
the Selaves. In that case, a third of Prussia, as it is now 
actually constituted, and three-fourths of Austria, will full 
within the circumference of the Russian Empire. The rest 
of Kurope, undermined by its influence, and wearied with 
the revolutions of which it is constantly the cause, will not 
cost much trouble to conquer, and thus the famous will of 
Peter the Great will be realized to the letter. What then 
will become of Christianity, with its various forms professed 
in Western Europe, persecuted by the new sect—an absurd 
and immoral union of servitude and abasement—the adoration 
of the Czar. Utinam sim falsus vates, said John Cassimer, 
King of Poland, in the year 1661, wisely foreseeing the 
future misfortunes of his kingdom. We may well repeat his 
words with anxiety. 

Human opinion, according as the conviction or the inter- 
est of each may dictate, divides the human race into various 
sects, and various political parties. It would be absurd that 
any sect or party whatever should seek its interest in the 
annihilation of Poland, or in the preponderance of the Musco- 
vite Empire. In presence of a common danger, puerile 
rivalries should be silenced, as quite secondary interests, and 
yield precedence to the interest of humanity in the mass. 
Protestant, Presbyterian, and Catholic ; Whig, Tory, Radical, 
Conservative, Legitimist, Orleanist, Bonapartist, Republican ; 
the German, the Austrian, the Bavarian, the Saxon—each 
and all should unite to preserve the world from the Imminen: 
danger which menaces it. When a dike on the coast ol 
Holland is broken down by the sca, all the inhabitants without 
exception, are bound to ‘te the inundation, and repel it. 
Under the circumstances, surely it is not a part of our enquiry 
which of all these parties above mentioned, will gain by the 
preponderance of the triple despotisin, civil, military, an 
religious, of the Czar; because every one of those parucs, 
without exception, will promiscuously be found to bend the 
knee before the knout, Siberia, and Tartaro- Muscovite barbar- 
ism. In halfa century, one could not know an Englishman 
from a Bashkir, as far as the expression, or rather suppression 
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of his opinions might be concerned, and the Parisian would 
he transformed into a Tobolskian, whilst his country would 
be occupied by Cossacks of the Seine, or of the Loire, and 
the language of Germany would be spoken in the mines of 
Siberia. Let then our petty rivalries amongst ourselves hide 
their diminished heads in presence of the overwhelming moral 
and national evil which advances towards us, and let us unite 
every human force to prevent its progress. 

Short-sighted politicians, patient to cowardice, think them 
selves privileged to ery “ victory !” when they have been 
enabled to assure to their country a peace destined to last for 
some twenty or thirty years, with a view, one is authorized to 
imagine, to prepare for hostilities renewed after the period shall 
have elapsed. ‘This would do very well as far as regards the 
duration of individual life; but nations do not count their ex- 
istence by years, but by centuries, and it is incumbent upon 
us to bequeathe to our great-grandchildren what we have in- 
herited from our forefathers. Away, then, with this selfish 
system of politics which regards everything from a merely indi- 
vidual point of view, and guages human destinies with the 
paltry measure of a contemptible individuality. With such a 
policy, we can do nothing but let Europe slide down the 
fatal declivity which leads to barbarism and slavery, toa general 
ruin, from which Kngland alone may escape for some brief 
time, thanks to her insular position, but to which she, too, must 
nally succumb in the long run, once she loses her supremacy, 
with her Indian empire. Let, then, the voice of reason and 
of prudence be heard by men of all parties, and Ict them not 
resemble poor ants who disquiet themselves about a straw, 
without seeing the formidable enemy of their race who is close 
to their Insect-city. If each one of us does not yield up his 
lemporary interest, we shall all pass beneath the yoke. Division 
i$ our weakness, the strength of unity is against us, grasped in 
asingle hand, impelled by a single will, and in one direction 
only. Divisum imperium dilabitur ; vis unita fortior. It is 
the interest of wise and generous Hngland to extend to an 
ia ee: glorious and chivalrous, but cruelly oppressed, 
7 ame christian hand which she offers to the Mussulmans. 
" the indolent Turks, and the fanatical and faithless Grecis; 

° way-lay the soldiers of the west in the streets of Athens, 
Possess a better right to our protection, than the brave and 
Oval Poles? "Phe statesmen of western [urope know well 
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that it is not merely to assure a material well-being to indi- 
viduals that they should restrict their exertions, but that they 
should pnt forth their strength to fulfil the providential mission 
of great nations, to secure universal justice and the maintenance 
of respect for the riglits of humanity. 

It is not by granting precarious alms to unhappy refugees 
that we are to pay what is due to the glory of England; these 
poor outcasts avail themselves of your charity only with a view 
to preserve an existence which they burn to sacrifice on the 
altar of their country. Let Great Britain cast her sword into 
the scale against injustice, and show herself worthy of her name, 
of her position, and of the homage of the universe. [n Eng- 
land, and in the United States of Atmerica, public opinion is 
certainly in favour of the re-establishment of Poland within its 
ancient limits, and government with us follows public opinion. 
One might say that Providence has permitted the fall of so 
many governments in France, to afflict and punish them for 
their abandonment, in the instance of Poland, of the sacred 
cause of humanity. Is not France, by position, and character, 
and destiny, the armed force of Providence, the soldier of 
God? The greater her culpability, then, for her neglect in 
the past. But, xow the throne of that country is oecupied by 
a prince of firmness of purpose, and of indisputable courage, 
who is proud to follow in the foot prints of his great relative, 
and who will accomplish, with the co-operation of England, 
the scheme which Napoleon the First had commenced by the 
creation of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, but which the dis- 
astrous issue of the campaign of 1812 left uncompleted. With 
such an ally, Great Britain may defy the world, and what may 
we not expect from two such powers, when they shall anticl- 
pate the realization of the ardent wishes cherished by all nations: 
ls it possible that England and France, and_ the other 
civilized nations of Europe will suffer, while humanity proclaims 
everywhere the sacred rights of liberty, and of equality before 
the law, and of freedom of conscience, that a horde of bar- 
barians shall advance into the centre of Europe before the face 
of an appalled and stupified universe, to trample west 
the laws of eternal justice, and exhibit their uselessness : nw 
it be proclaimed just and lawful in the nineteenth century, pe 
men may be persecuted because of their religious belief, od 
that it shall be criminal not to acknowledge for their spiritual 
chief the Czar of Muscovy? Because, forsooth, the Poles 
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have not at heart the worship of the Czar, or of the sovereign 
of Prussia, or of the ruler of Austria, though all the while they 
may be men of honour and probity, good fathers, good sons, 

ood husbands, and worthy citizens, they are to be deemed un- 
worthy of the light of heaven, and exiled in the citadel of 
Alexander, or in the wilds of Siberia, or spirited away from 
society into the cells of state prisons in Russia, Austria, and 
Prassia! But in Russia itself there are a number of sects 
which obstinately refuse to acknowledge the monarch as their 
religious chief, and find themselves a prey to the same vexations 
as the Lutheran Protestants, and members of other christian 
communities; ‘They are called Roskolniki, Starovertzi, &c., &c. 
his machiavelian persecution is tenacious of its purpose, anil 
insinuates itself into the bosom of families, commanding. by 
positive ordinance that, in the case of mixed marriages, whicre 
one of the contracting parties shall be of the government reli- 
gion, the children, of both sexes indiscriminately, shall be 
baptized according to the rights of the Czarish faith. It ad- 
vances to its end, without rest or stay, by tle most secret ways, 
and under pretexts the most puerile and absurd. 

Do you wish to subject humanity to so ignoble a system as 
this, and to tear from hearts of men the rights and duties 
which constitute the base of all societies? Do you wish in 
furtherance of a despot’s will, to tear asunder the most sensi- 
tive fibres of the human heart, the love of country, of one’s 
family, the relations of father, of wife, and of son, the bonds 
of faith the most intricately woven, and the most sacred ? 
We declare with a professed conviction, that it is not a derisory 
and ephemeral peace which should be made with Muscovite 
despotism, but a crusade of civilization, of justice, of the 
nghts of the human race, against barbarism, against system - 
atic oppression, and for the complete re-construction ol 
Poland. We should be grateful to Providence that the 
enemy himself, the Kmperor Nicholas, has furnished us with 
so happy an opportunity for waging a war so just. The year 
1853 will be the most memorable of which there is record 
in the annals of Czarism; it was then that commenced the 
definitive decadence of a monster state, and the restoration 
of nationalities which it vainly sought utterly to devour. 

The calumniators of the Poles, interested in their spoilation, 
and the leaders of the peace-at-all-price diplomacy, the former 
to justify the infamous. partition, the latter to shut their eyes 
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to the difficulties of a re-construction of Kurope, have cried 
out against the Poles as turbulent revolutionists. Not so! 
if the Poles arise, it is to vindicate their Impreseript ible 
national rights, their place in the free light of heaven. It 
is to defend: themselves, as it is the right of eve ry man to do, 
from extermination ez masse, such as is unheard of in the 
history of civilized nations. It is not the Poles who are 
revolution: ary in Poland, but the Russians, the Prussians, and 
the Austrians. It is not the instrument employed to extract 
three bullets from the body of a soldier that should be called 
revolutionary, but the bullets themselves, It is not the emetie 
employed to expel a poison which ought to be considered 
revolutionary, but the poisonous substance which: has produced 
the fever, and end: angered the sufferer’s life. If some Poles 
have taken part in revolutions which, in appearance, seemed 
foreign to their country’s s particular and restricted interests, 
it is be be observed that it was alw: ays against that country’s ene- 
mies. If they have served under foreign flags, it was with a view 
to merit, at the price of their blood, the suecour of France, and 
of the other nations of Nurope, and to return, by means of that 
succour, to their hearths devastated by the orders of the sover- 
eigns of Russia, Prussia and Austria. Go, blame, if you will, 
the man who throws himself ito the water to escape the bite 
of three venemous reptiles. It is time to put an end to oer 
hypoeritical accusations, and to this odious abuse of words of 
which oppressors, interested in calumniating their victims, 
are (itick to avail themselves. The Poles were treated as 
revolutionists, rebels, and jacobins, when tliey were defend- 

ing their territory (invaded by Russia, Prussia, and Austria) 
and evineed their willingness to curb the excess of popular 
privileges, and to strengthen the monarchy, by rendering it 
hereditary through the constitution of May 1791. They are 
treated as revolutionists because they claim back, in return for 
their blood, their country usurped by strangers. Give them 
sonicthing to preserve, and they will be conservatives. How 
is it possible for them to be conservative, when they possess 
nothing exeept the wrongs which foreign oppression las 
inflicted 2? What are they to be conservative of Of the aboli- 
tion of their nations lity, forsooth, of the prevention of the 
religion of their fathers, of the extirpation of their language, 

of the name of /tussians with which they are honored in one 
pli we, of Prussians in another, of Austrians elsewhere ? 
Those amongst them who still enjoy some fortune, some place, 
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some position, do not wish for such possessions at the price 
of their nationality, of their faith, of their convictions, of 
their honor; and we are of opinion, further, that they deserve 
praise, and not blame ; should these men, too, be conserva- 
tive of the degradation with which the invader has covered 
them? What is there, on the contrary, more noble than this 
devotion to calamity, this fidelity to misfortune, this exclusive 
culte of honor and of ancient traditions, this solidarity of the 
resent with preceding ages? Behold a genuine nationality ! 
What true Englishman would refuse to do as much under 
sinilar cirsumstances? His forefathers would rise from the 
grave to reproach him with his cowardice, and to renounce 
him in his burlesque disguise, from which they could not see 
what possible good could arise to their degenerate descendant. 
Death would be preferable to such a state of things as this. 

Nineteen centuries ago the injustice of a savage and fanat- 
ical horde, and the weakness of a Roman prefeci, condemned 
the Just to the ignominious punishment of the cross; not- 
withstanding, posterity has erected altars to the pretended 
criminal, and the efligy of his gibbet is become the symbol 
of redemption. And there are yet to be found men who 
wish that an entire nation should be proscribed and suller 
martyrdom, without complaint, without enlisting general pity, 
before the face of the scribes and pharisees of modern times. 
But the justice of God will take its course. ‘To doubt it is 
to doubt the divine existence. 

As for you, gallant and worthy Poles, whom we cannot but 
love and esteem, since we have counted many of your coun- 
trymen amongst our intimate friends; whose virtues have 
taught us to appreciate your nation, as for you, brave people, 
we say to you, hope, hope on! —_ It is impossible that Nurope 
can continue to sacrifice you longer, you and her own tranquil 
lity, to an inordinate and unbridled ambition, which unceas- 
ingly troubles the peace of the world, and menaces Christian 
CiviLization, She will yet establish in Poland, re-constituted 
Within its ancient limits, a wise and stable Aereditary govern- 
ment, such as your fathers endeavoured to introduce by the 
memorable constitution of the 3rd May, 1791, when the Rus- 
sans, “in the name of liberty, and vindication of the principle 
of élection,”— such was their lying plea—invaded what was 
left of your territory, to maintain ancient abuses but too 
favourable to their ambition ; precisely as in our day, fearing 
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the progress of Turkey, on the road to escape from their domi- 
nation, they have invaded that Empire, “ in the name of per- 
secuted Christianity.” 

And let it not be believed, on the faith of the assertions of 
the partitioning powers, that Poland has been Russianized in 
this Province, and Germanized in that other, because Modlin is 
officially called Novogeorghiefsk, or Gdansk as officially 
Danzig, or that the Polish provinces have lost their national 
spirit with their national names. Once remove the foreign in- 
fluence, and the Poles, become more Polish since the partition, 
will soon forget the Russian geography, as we may venture to 
say, of their country. Nven the Germans and Russians, there 
established, will Podandize, and demand to change their names. 
We have seen more’than one such example, and amongst the 
persecuted patriots of Poland, are numbered many bearing 
names of German origin. — Besides, the German nation hus 
nothing to lose by fraternization. Does it not possess sulli- 
cient territory of its own, a numerous population, immense 
physical, intellectual, and moral resources, without seeking to 
introduce into its bosom a foreign element, which, iustead of 
revigorating, can only hasten its decomposition ? 

The Russian people itself, disengaged from all heterogeneous 
elements, which have principally for effect to retain it in bar- 
barism and slavery, by rendering it odious to all nations, will 
find a positive gain in returning to its own national unity, 
rather than in maintaining all the costly apparatus of factitious 
strength, Laborious and industrious, the Russian peasant will 
be no lunger torn from his family and his hearth, to perish in 
the desert and in the snow, in combating for the ambition ot 
his sovereign. The Russian merchant, skilled in business, 
will occupy himself in commercial pursuits ; the nobles will 
be enabled to enjoy their fortunes in peace, without being des- 
poiled of them by pseudo gratuitous and patriotic gilts, to 
their individual injury, to that of their creditors, and, moreover, 
will be free to collect, by travel in countries more advanced 
than their own, the fruits of experience and progress, which 
they may, at their return, diffuse around them for the general 
benetit. 

Kurope will be amply compensated for the expenses of War, by 
a solid peace, and the vast territory of Poland will open to the 
commerce of England, France, and Germany, a new market for 
their manufactures, a market now only encumbered with the 
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coarse products of Russia. To gain the country to us, it 
would suffice to favour the importation of its corn, the staple 
products of its soil, product indispensable to humanity, and 
the privation of which is too often felt amongst us. The protec- 
tive policy and final restrictions of Russia have tied up the 
Polish provinces by a customs’ system, (as formidable as her 
fortresses), by which almost every thing is prohibited. Poland 
would open to us a market of 30,000,000 of men. Again, 
our exuberant population, instead of seeking its fortune in 
America, to swell there the roll of our antagonists, could 
establish itself in the immense and fertile plains of Poland, 
which extend from the Baltic to the Black Sea. Kotschoubey, 
(metamorphosed into Odessa in 1792), situated on the sea- 
coast of an ancient Polish province, would then become a Polish 
port, open to the Huglish, where France, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, Algeria,.and Egypt would send thei ships. 
The German emigrants, instead of being useless, and some- 
times hostile to us, would serve our cause, and strengthen still 
more the bulwark opposed to Russia. We should find our 
language and our brethren in a land, which has hitherto been 
less known to us than Brazil or Thibet, and our name and 
our power would be hailed there with blessings. We witness 
with transport the approach of the ‘‘good time coming,” for 
Poland must be re-established in its integrity, and in all its 
ancient power. ‘The security of Kngland, and the indepen- 
deuce of the Kuropean nations, demand it. Lt is with the 
armed population of Poland, torn from the plough, and driven 
to death in the gorges of the Caucasus and in the plains of 
Persia, that the Czar, the ignotus haeres of the throne of the 
Piasts and the Jagellons, menaces our Indian possessions, 
seeking, by possessing himself of Khiva and of Afghanistan, 
to clear the way to the banks of the Ganges and the plains of 
Indostan. Let us not be so childish as to think that, because 
we have destroyed Bomarsund and ruined Sebastopol, we 
can go quietly to sleep. The ambitious projects of Russia, 
lettered for atime in the Black Sea, will turn to Persia, which 
she equally covets, and strike out a path by Trebizond to 
Constantinople. That which she cannot do in Europe, she 
will try to do, with better chance of success, in Asia, where 
she intrigues incessantly in the dark. 

Let us not rely upon a politic, time- serving course, which has 
led us astray, to our discredit, fur fully a century. Do you 
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call politic the conduct of Prussia, which, after having excited 
the Poles in 1790 toa desperate resistance against the Russians 
then preparing to invade Poland, after having signed an alliance 
with Poland against Russia, introduced her own troops into 
the Polish provinces, the last fragments of the Kingdom, to 
partition the country with Russia, and to occupy Warsaw 
herself? Was not this the height of perfidy ? Do such 
acquisitions confer a right ? Do they not constitute a forcible 
theft? Should not such examples, issuing from the bosom of 
regular governments, upset all popular notions of what is just, 
lawful, or moral? It is to England that belongs the honour of 
remedying the evil a rising trom this donlerersement of all con- 
fidence, the fruitful and natural course of so many revolutions. 
When crowned kings thrust good faith aside, to follow the 
interests of self, what are we to expect from their peoples? 
The sovereign who appropriates to himself the property of his 
neighbours may expect a similar conduct from his subjects, 
as well as the reclamation of his usurped acquisitions. It is 
the balance of accounts, give to Caesar the things belonging 
to Caesar. Nations, like Caesar, have also their rights ; Sa/us 
populi ultima ratio. Are Englishmen so degenerated that 
they refuse to protect openly, and before all the world, the eause 
of humanity, trampled under the feet of pertidy and of despo- 
tism? And yet it is easy tosee that the good intentions of 
Mngland are paralysed by ill founded fears of the insuilicieney 
of its resources, and the enormous expenditure which this 
gigantic struggle necessitates. It cannot be denied that the 
present war is rather more serious than that which we waged 
against the Chinese empire, and that the fortifications ot 
Cronstadt and Sebastopol have been found more formidable 
than those of Shangai and Canton. We know, too, that the 
Russians of our time, numbering in their ranks, Poles, Swedes, 
and Germans, have made immense progress in the art of war, 
and are somewhat more efficient than their ancestors the 
‘Tartars ; certainly, we are not ignorant that the Iussian army 
is better equipped than the Chinese, and that those ~r 
Muscovites, who close their froutiers against every liberal Tit 

commercial import, never tire im following the track of _ 
pean improvements in military science. Let us not say, With 
an orator of a neighbouring country, that English blood belongs 
exclusively to Eneland, and Freneh blood to France. ls nil 
humanity obliged, by a solidarity of interest, to sustain Hs 
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general interests against all dangers, as much as each individual 
belongs to his country? Quid hodie mihi, cras tibi. Does not 
this egotistical phrase tend to leave the weak at the mercy of the 
strong, in rending the bonds of Christian fraternity? Let us 
not then lose our courage, or abandon ourselves to a fatal 
lethargy. Above all, let it not be recounted in the annals 
of history, that, since France has not repaid the devotion of 
Poland, exhibited on the battle fields of Europe, Africa, and 
America, England also, strong in a government based on libert y 
aud justice, has been faithless to her providential mission, in 
contributing her aid to rivet the fetters, and to retain under an 
insupportable yoke, a chivalrous people, worthy of the sym- 
pathies of humanity. 


Again, is it not evident that the complete restoration of 


Poland is amongst the decrees of Providence ? If the nation 
did not succed in its imsurrection of 1830, it is because 
Providence allotted to her the sufferings of defeat and disap- 
pointnent only to render her resurrection in the future more 
glorious alter her martyrdom. In scattering thousands of men 
of all classes far from their country amongst strange peoples 
and far lands, has not the Divine Ruler disposed their return 
enriched with the fruits of travel, ‘and illumined by the lights 
of civilization which Russia has sought to extinguish on their 
native soil. ‘The justice of Heaven is patient, because it is 
eternal, and the passing sufferings of humanity are the steps 
of an enduring progress. 

But, before the destiny of Europe be decided on, would it 
uot be right well from prudential motives, as from a sense of 
equity, to call to her counsels some Poles acquainted with the 
uioral and physical state of their country, and devoted to its 
iiterests ? Why should not the Polish nation, unjustly blotted 
irom out the map of Hurope, and which has the greatest inter- 
est in continuing within bounds the now unmeasured ambition 
of Russia, be represented in a general congress, where its 
enlightenment, its strength, and its devotedness, might cast 
their due weight into the ‘seale of deliberations 2? Let us adopt 
the measures indispensable for establishing ona solid and just 
basis that peace which the universal world may reasonably 
expect from a full statement of right, and a general display of 
strength. ‘There exists no neaus, adequate LO cUrculMusct e 
tue Russian ciipire, other than the complete re-constitulion ol 
Poland in its ancient possessions. ‘The Russian people itself, 
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tired out with the 7dZe of the modern Attilas and T'amerlanes 
which the Czars atlect at its expense, will only be too happy 
to find a tranquil occupation in an honest industry employed 
for its advancement at home, and the advantage of its peace- 
able neighbours, It will cease to be the scourge of God of 
those latter times, and Europe will not be in the necessity of 
keeping up immense armaments by land and sea, at an enor- 
mous cost of treasure, to watch the Baltic and Black Sea. 
Then, and then only, will be re-established the true balance 
of power, for the tranquillity and prosperity of the human race, 
and a final peace, thus sohdly secured, and the freedom of trade 
which will be its result, will more than compensate the ex- 
peuses of a just, honorable, and providential war. 


Art. VIL—TOR WAR AND THE FUTURE. 


\. Speech of Lord Palmerston, at Romsey. Reported in “ The 
‘Times,’ October 6th, 1855. 

2. Speech of Sir Archibald Alison, at Glasgow. Reported in 
* The Times,” October t3th, 1855. 

3. Letter of Richard Cobden, Esq. M.P. Addressed’ to 
r . t : < bia ‘ ? 
Kdward Baines, Msq., Editor of “The Leeds Mercury. 

4. “ The Limes.” Monday, November 5th, 1855. 


The first act of the tremendous war-tragedy in the Kast 1s 
over! ‘The varied scenes of fearfulness that crowded on each 
other during the past eleven months have been appropriately 
wound up in one grand concluding climax of terror and des- 
truction. Mad and desperate assault—as desperate and as 
fierce resistance—murderous checks and most murderous 
advances,—the last furious and convulsive agony of the san- 
guinary siege,—and then the melting away of the foe—the 
half-astonished, half-exhausted pause of the vietors—then 
lurid eloud after lurid cloud and thunder after thunder from 
wide-wasting explosions of forts and magazines,—Heaven s 
artillery meanwhile commingling in the horrid din—and when 
the burly has sunk and the vision at length has cleared, and 
men’s minds have resumed their powers, the gallant and 
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undaunted enemy seen to have withdrawn in safety to the 
opposite shore, and Scbastopod at length in our hands,—such 
have been the tremendous accessories that went to make up 
the final grand and mighty tableau in the first part of the 
titanic contest in the Mast. 

While yet there is a pause—while we are awaiting and 
wondering at the tardy telegraph—while, in short, all Europe 
is in anxious attention and expectancy—there may be a fitting 
moment to glance at the dim shadows of the future, and try 
to shape them out as they may presently reveal themselves to 
all. ‘lo make even a step in this direction it is indispensable 
that we should have at least a general idea of the position and 
relations among themselves of the various nations whose des- 
tinies must be influenced and ruled by the great events which 
there is so much reason to believe to be approaching. 

England and France stand together even more firmly and 
cordially than before; the stamp of considerable successes 
having given as it were fresh strength and ratification to the 
bond which has so happily united them for the last two years. 
Both have suffered, and suffered deeply, in the waste of blood 
and treasure—the blood of their bravest and best, and the 
stored and harvested wealth of a long peace and world-wide 
commerce. But life, and vigour and power are unabated with 
either, and more than all, the high and generous purpose, 
the firm and strong will, and unflinching and most determined 
perseverance, these are theirs even more eminently and fully 
than ever. And whoever may join them, whoever may hold 
ol, or whoever may oppose, onward those two great nations 
—the leading nations of the world—will most certainly go, 
until what it may without too much boldness be called, their 
high and heaven-decreed mission be accomplished, and Europe 
and civilization be, for at least another half century, secured 
against the insolent menaces and the fell and grasping designs 
of the barbarians of the north. 

Russia, the other great leading party in the Kastern struggle, 
has suffered still heavier loss in wen and money, and a loss 
beyond all calculation in moral power and prestige, by reason 
of her defeats. But she is resolute, most fiercely resolute, and 
unbending still. And the signal discomfiture of our early 
lopes and expectations, founded on the stories, predictions, 
and pretentious calculations of some of our writers, who led 
the public to believe that Russia was far inferior in resources 
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and military genius to what, to our heavy cost, we have found 
her, suggests and enforces moderation and caution in judging 
of her present condition, and trumpet-tongued reminds us of 
the golden maxim, “ Never despise your enemy !” 

Austria holds the Danubian Principalities, and holds aloof 
from the great debate in arms that is to settle not only their 
important destiny, but that of the Empire with which they 
have been connected. Loud-tongued and direly wrathful are 
the organs of public opinion in England in their denunciations 
of Austria, because she has not thrown in with the allies in 
their struggle. Cowardice, duplicity, and slavis! obsequious- 
ness and subserviency to Russia, are the least of the cowpli- 
mentary phrases which are used in her regard, and he would 
be a bold man indeed who, at least in England, would venture 
to say a word in her defence. In Ireland we are but too apt 
to borrow our opinions of foreign countries and forcign events 
from our British neighbours, and therefore in Ireland too 
there is, at least to some extent, a danger of coming in for 
some share of the obloquy in which Austria is held, if even a 
suggestion be thrown out that she may turn out to have been 
harshly judged and inconsiderately condemned. Even at the 
risk specified, we avow we are of the latter way of thinking. 

Against one leading and favorite charge upon Austria, that 
of having by her military cecupation of the Danubian Princi- 
palities, set free a Russian army to go to swell the battalions 
opposed to us in the Crimea, may well be set the fact that by 
the step in question she really liberated the left wing of our 
army, and enabled us to make up something of a respectable 
force for the Crimean expedition, Had our soldiers been 
doomed to a campaign in the pestilential marshes of the 
Dobrutscha, the destruction of life amongst them would have 
been far speedier and more extensive than in the worst montlis 
of the leaguer of Sebastopol, while the seasoned and acclima- 
tized Russians would have lost far less in proportion. And 
we should not have had in aid of our fast dimimshing and 
outnumbered army, either the protection of lines and entrench- 
ments as in the Crimea, uor anything approaching to the 
powerful degree of assistance and co-operation we received 
there from our French allies. The number that perislied ne 
one not very protracted reconnaissance of theirs m We 
Dobrutscha, in the early summer of last year, was unpreceden- 
ted even in some of the severest trials of their African expert 
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ence; being in fact in a ratio that would have very speedily 
rendered their army ineflective, had it gone on. 

lf these considerations have failed of producing their pro- 
er effect, or in truth have been completely ignored and pass- 
ed over by the press and platform denunciators of Austria 
in England, there is little to be wondered at in the circum- 
stance of an equal disregard of other considerations deduced 
from the subsisting effects upon the former country of the 
Italian and ITungarian struggles in the melancholy and dis- 
astrous year 1848. Something, nay, perhaps a great deal, of 
self-reproach should mingle with the feelings that a recall of 
those events to memory would excite. In those strugyles, 
especially in that of Llungary, the waste of military resources, 
including under that term the waste of money—the sinews of 
war—was enormous, and to this day Austria suffers heavily in 
eonsequence, and is likely so to do for some time to come. But 
the movements in her Italian and Hungarian dominions, which 
caused this terrible waste had not merely tlie loudly expressed 
sympathies of the British public, but were indisputably stim- 
ulated to a certain extent, and to a certain degree aided un- 
derhand by the British ministry of the day. ‘They were thus 
rendered the more obstinate, and more weakening to Austria, 
without diminishing in the least the overwhelming and finally 
prevailing chances against their ultimate success. 

There is a retributive justice in the course of the affairs of 
nations, as in those of individual men : Great Britain was acces- 
sary to the weakening and hampering of Austria, and now in 
Creat Britain’s need, she finds to her cost that her policy 
in this respect was only too successful. Austria is financially 
aud strategetically if we may so use the word, unable to assist 
her. The exchequer of Austria is at too low an ebb to supply 
the wasteful stream of a war-expenditure, and the unsettled 
state of things in Hungary, and northern Italy, detain large 
bodies of troops in those territories, which else might have 
been available for the purposes of the allies. It should too, 
be recoliected in connexion with this point, that Austria has 
to guard herself upon lier Russian and her Prussian frontiers, 
the former of 300 miles, and the latter augmented by the fron- 
ters of several smaller German states in amity and league 
with Prussia, whose duplicity, disigningness and undeniable 
‘eanings towards Russia, render her dangerous to the peace ol 
Europe, and especially dangerous to Austria. 
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It cannot assuredly be necessary at this age of the world to ro 
into any detail of proofs to show the connivauce of England, 
with the revolutionary party in Austrian Italy, (as elsewhere’ 
and her hostility to Austria. The facts are patent, established 
and incontestable, and indeed are made rather the subj jects of 
glorification by the organs of Knglish public opinion, than of 
attempted ebnceulment or regret. In the following brief ex- 
tracts from a very interesting German work translated by the 
Karl of Ellesmere, and e wntitled Military Events in Italy, IS{8- 
1849, there are passages relative to the conduct of English 
ministers, and England herself, towards Austria, which we can- 
not forbear quoting, coming as they do from a public ation and 
an author thus spoken of by Lord Ellesmere in his editorial 
preface : 


«* Among numerous works on the subject of the military transac. 
tions of 1848 and 1849, which have : appeared in the German language, 
I have met with few which do not refer to the narrative here trans- 
lated as one of great merit and high authority. A Swiss by birth, 
the author may "tasien exemption from the stronger though excusable 
partialities, which might be expected to influence an Austrian, or a 
Piedmontese,’ 


With this brief introduction and recommendation, we pro- 
ceed to give the extracts to which we have referred: ~ 


“Lord Palmerston in 1848, declared himself, in the name of 
Linyland, in favor of all the innovations at issue in Northern Italy ; 
and bestowed upon the cabinet of Austria the ironical advice, that it 
should assist the struggles of the states of anly engages - the 
pur suit of reforms. * ? 

The chiefs of the party of Young Italy and their saiaae vient agent 
Charles Albert the Sardinian King, were encouraged i in their projects 
against Austria, by the apparent manifestation of increasing ill will 
towards her, on the part of some great powers—ot England in 
particular, 

Those indeed who had reckoned on advantage to the cause of 
revolutionary Italy from the elevation of Louis Napoleon to the 
Presidency of France, found themselves disappointed. The majority 
of the French nation had suffered too recently and too severely from 
civil confliet, and had too much reason to tremble for the security 
of property at home, to allow themselves to be hurried rashly into 4 
great foreign war. It was nevertheless certain that should Pied- 
mont recommence her game against Austria when and how she 
would, France would not allow either her suppression as an im de- 
pe ndent state, nor even the transference of any, the slightest portion 
of her territory as a consequence of her e ‘ventual defeat. So far at 
least the Italian democrats could rely upon France, but they saw 
reason to place firmer reliance upon England. 
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In England it has been observed by a clever writer, the interests 
of the Continent are little understood, and the ignorance which 

revails respecting them is connected with a cordial and contempt- 
uous conviction of the superiority of her own institutions. A fixed 
idea exists there which attributes something of a slavish character 
to the polity of coutinental States, against which Englishmen are 
bound to place themselves in opposition. This haughty and one. 
sided conception of everything foreign stands out in striking con- 
trast to qualities for which England has been extolled, her loyalty 
and good faith, and her notorious attachment in her own case, to 
prescriptive rights. To hide this inconsistency and to throw a decent 
yeil over practical breaches of faith in her foreign relations, the 
eant phrase ‘ non-intervention’ has been coined. This phrase has 
been accepted with acclamation throughout Europe by those who 
hold the principle that ‘order’ is the summum bonum; but who 
construe the word order, the non-interruption of their personal 
repose, and who will allow law and justice to be trodden under foot 
while their own business is not interrupted.  Hugland, by her 
adoption of this principle, has torn up with a rough hand compacts 
which for centuries have held together sovereigns and their people, 
and even the various components of federal states, 

As regards the conduct of England in the recent affairs of Italy, 
we are not to believe that it is fully exposed in the official documents 
delivered to Parliament ; nor that her proceedings have been confined 
to the interchange of diplomatic notes. We may dismiss with pro. 
per incredulity the fables of money distributed among the rabble by 
English agents, current as such tales were in several towns of Italy 
in the year 1848, and the partizanship of the English government 
with revolutionary parties abroad will still remain palpable enough 
in the public proceedings of her functionaries. When Tuscany, 
Rome, and Naples sent their troops across the Po to fight the 
Austrians, as they did fight them at Montenara and Vicenza, Eng- 
and was silent on the subject of this breach of the peace. But 
when the Austrians, after their hard won successes, proceeded to 
cross that sane river, English diplomacy was active in placing 
obstacles in her way by which the operations of her generals were 
impeded, and the Italians encouraged to continue the war. When 
the Piedmontese made a step in advance there was no question of 
English mediation. But whenever the Piedmontese were defeated 
the British msssenger of peace appeared punctually at the head 
quarters of the conqueror. 

In a time also of commotion, external indications of the sympathy 
or disfavor of a great power have a stronger effect on public opinion 
than diplomatic notes. Attention was excited, for instance, to the 
circumstance that on the occasion of a festivity celebrated at Trieste, 
in honor of the Imperial family, the English ship of war stationed 
there quitted the roadstead in order, as it was supposed, to avoid 
honoring the occasion by the usual salute. This breach of propriety 
was disapproved of even by the Frenen squadron, who showed their 
opinion of it by a punctual observance of the prescriptive usage. — 
Both powers, after the acceptance of their mediation by Sardinia, 
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concurred in addressing to Austria the modest proposal of a separas 


tion of Lombardy from the monarchy, as the preliminary basis of a 
peace,”* 

Austria then has not reason for bearing any great amount 
of good will towards Mngland, nor indeed towards France, save 
that the latter country has to a considerable extent made the 
amende and re-established the most fricndly relations. Eng- 
land however has done nothing of the kind; but on the con- 
trary continued her exasperations by insulting language in 
Parliament, most insulting language in the English Press, and 
finally by the very dangerous and totally unprecedented step 
of recruiting for a foreign Legion close to the frontier of 
Austrian Italy, and thus waking a rendezvous there for the 
most inveterate enemies of Austria, and indeed in a great 
measure the enemies of order, of law and constituted author- 
ity all over the globe. 

Prussia need scarcely be referred to, in this summary review 
of the positions and mutual relations of the Kuropean States 
at the present jucture. ‘There is not a being in the three 
kingdoms who takes of his or of her own will, or by reason of 
taxation is made to take, notice of the great events passing 
abroad, who is not aware of the recreancy of Prussia—ol' her 
paltering with principle—of her double dealing, and Russian 
predilections. She is a standing danger not only to Austria, 
whom she paralyses, upon one side, but to the whole of central, 
western, and southern Lurope, for zove know the momeut when 
she will openly join the Czar. Meantime she hugs herself in 
her disgrace, as her so-called neutrality gives her the monopoly 
of northern commerce. ’ 

Sardinia is throwing in right heartily with the Western 
Powers. It may however be doubted if the degree of assistance 
which she has given or is likely to give, turn out to be of the 
unqualified value which in some quarters there is a disposition 
to attach to it. In the first place, it necessitates for the first 
time since the French war, the re-introduction of the system 
then found so ruinously expensive and unwise, that of loans 
and subsidies to foreign countries, to induce them to adopt 
and actively support ows views of their interests as well as of 
our own. In the next place, it operates to denude Sardinia ol 
the trained and disciplined soldiery without whose aid she would 
have been convulsed throughout her extent by Red Republic 


* ** Military Events in Italy, 1848-49.” London: J. Murray, Isol. 
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anism in 1849, and whose presence at home is still deemed 
by those truly acquainted with her internal affairs and condi- 
tions, to be most requisite for ensuring the maintenance of 
order and legitimate authority. 

The momentary value of the Sardinian contingent in the 
Crimea may therefore, and upon the occasion of the battle on the 
Tchernaya, undoubtedly was, great, as well as on some minor 
occasions, but how very far preponderating would not the evil 
be, if the reckless and sanguinary republican faction of northern 
Italy, took the first opportunity of the absence of her troops, to 
make Sardinia their pandemonium, and the head quarters and 
rallying place of the enemies of civilization throughout Europe! 

Having thus briefly alluded to the states that are either im- 
mediately active in and parties to the great eastern struggle, or 
at no very distant period are likely to be involved in its vortex, 
we can be still briefer in our allusion to those yet unnamed, 
Spain, Portugal, Naples in the south, Belgium, Holland, and 
Hanover, and other small German states in the centre, and 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway in the north. ‘To these latter 
the contest is indeed of the deepest and most important interest, 
for they have Jong viewed with dismay the gradual but sure 
approaches of Russia towards their borders, and they are in- 
timately convinced that no sanctity of treaties and no solemn- 
ity of assurances and obligations will bind and keep back the 
grasping Russian from overwhelming invasion, tlie moment he 
deems that the fitting opportunity is come. ‘Ihey could aid 
usin much if they chose to take even a passive part with us, 
as the Baltic fleets of the Allies might winter in the northern 
harbours, and so be earlier ready for action and wpon the scene 
ofaction in the Spring. But not satisfied that Mngland and 
France would in future times, long after their own ends might 
be gained, come promptly and efficiently to the rescue, when 

ussia, having long treasured up a spite, should suddenly deter- 
nine to avenge it, the countries in question naturally enough 

ve decided to remain as neutral as the current of events may 
allow them. 

Spain, and her near neighbour Portugal, as well as Naples, 

we enough, and, in the case of the first and last, more than 

cough to do with their own affairs without mixing, volunta- 
rily at least, in the Eastern contest. In Spain and in Naples 
9% are nife and active elements of confusion nob dissimilar 

° those which are working in Sardinia, and any convulsion 
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in other parts of Kurope, such as marked the year L848, 
would be the signal with them also for disturbance and eon. 
fusion. The German states of second and third rank are 
watching the movements of Austria and of Prussia, and have 
no policy of their own, save to. side with the strongest. 
Holland and Belgium meantime are steadily attending to bu- 
siness, and profiting accordingly. 

When the general aspect of Europe is such as we have 
been summarily but correctly describing, it needs neither po- 
litical conjuror nor ghost to tell us that the chances of war, 
of furious war, and war probably general all over Hurope, are 
infinitely stronger than the chances of peace. The three 
powers at present engaged are, as we have before remarked, 
most resolutely bent on prosecuting the war to the uttermost. 
The two great “ lookers-on” are being gradually and insensibly 
but irresistibly impelled by the force of circumstances towards 
the vortex on the edge of which they are in vain thinking 
to stay themselves. When once the five leading states of 
Kurope are thus all committed, the minor states will more or 
less inevitably be drawn in also, some upon the one side, some 
upon the other ; and then will come the harvest and the sea- 
son for those cnemies of society and order, unhappily only 
foo numerous throughout the kingdoms of the continent, 
and by no means few in Great Britain herself. “ Vie victis,” 
in the strife that then will happen ! 

If may appear singular to some of our readers that we have 
hitherto omitted all mention of Turkey, and yet when her real 
condition and circumstances are considered there will not ap- 
pear anything very strange in the omission. — Turkey 1s 1 
fact to be regarded more in the light of the stakes im the tre 
mendous game now being played out in the Hast, than in that 
of one of the players. If Russia by any sudden and disas- 
trous change in the fortunes of the war shall ultimately pre- 
vail, Turkey is without defence, and if only to compensate lot 
Russian losses, will be laid hold upon. If on the other -_ 
that which now seems likeliest, (but which yet may he defeate: 
by fortuitous, and very possible circumstances, ) siiould occur, 
namely, the tinal achievement of victory by the allies, the new 
arrangements for that most ominous, (and in the case of a “ 
called ‘* independent Empire,” axomadous,) state ol things, a 
* Protectorate” of Turkey, will involve, not only the truls 
serious and dangerous ditliculty as to the relative positions 41 
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influences of the Protectors, in the solving of which difficulty 
the rights and feelings of ‘Turkey may be made small account 
of indeed, but even under the most favorable settlement, a 
practical abnegation of independence of action and reality of 
power. aN sani 

It has been said in prose and in immortal verse, that the 
step is short which conducts a deposed monarch from the 
throne to the scaffold. ‘The distance is not long that inter- 
venes between the necessity of propping up a decayed empire, 
and the decision of her supporters that it is time they were 
relieved of the burthen by her utter extinction. 

As afurther element for consideration in the judgment we 
are endeavouring to form of what the coming year may bring 
forth to Kurope, and anelement of quite equal significance and 
importance to anything we have as yet been dealing with, it is 
proper and indeed strictly requisite to look to and consider the 
expressed opinions of the statesmen, and publie men of mark, 
who have enunciated their opinions and views on the subject at 
those festive and other meetings, which it is a recognised prac- 
tice in these countries for public men to avail themselves of to 
make their sentiments known, when the parliamentary theatre 
is temporarily closed against them. ‘The prime minister him- 
self has thus spoken, on two of those occasions :— 

“Tt is, gentlemen, the fashion with many to say that war is the 
greatest of all calamities. Now war is undoubtedly a great calamity ; 
but there are evils greater than war: there are evils that spring 
from the success of grasping ambition, and from triumphant vio- 
lence,—So have thought the people of England, so have thought our 
noble neighbours, the people of France. These two great nations, 
standing as they do, at the head of everything that dignifies human 
hature, casting into the shade all former jealousies and rivalries, 
looking for no gain, territorial or otherwise, for themselves, have 
wis their arms and undergone all the burdens of war, to establish 
vogead Meso world upon a solid and permanent foundation, and 
seeiee ee . any sacrifices, made not. rene rato 
And Shah effern, ¥ wy a the soundest Seni ae - Fe 
fen. denne . ee won the sympathy and t 1e app amt ag y 
wat ¢, and lover of freedom and justice throughout the 


In the foregoing extract, taken from a speech made pos- 
nor in date to that from which we are about to quote, there 


8a brief and manly vindication of the war itself from the un- 
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justifiable and even monstrous allegations concerning it that 
we shall presently have to bring before the reader’ s considera 
tion; proceeding from other public men, still attracting much 
of the public ; gaze and attention, but already much fallen, and 
from their strange and unworthy conduct as we fear it is rightly 
to be called, likely to fall still more, from the eminence in pub. 
lic opinion to which one great act of their lives somewhat 
suddenly but not undeservedly raised them. 

The following then is the more detailed extract we speak of 
from the Premier's ex-parliamentary declarations :— 


* We have now a great triumph, (cheers) ; we have struck a mor. 
tal blow at an enemy whose aggressive policy threatened the whole 
world, and particul: rly the interests of this country (loud cheers) ; 
Se bastopol has suece ‘umbe dto the valor of the allie s, and ris wht has 
so far triump hed over wrong. And now one word as regards the 
future. Final success must attend our arms, (cheering); our secu- 
rity for that arises from the undaunted valour of our troops and our 
allies, (cheers) ; we have a secur ity also in the good faith of the Kim- 
peror of the French, who is with us heart and soul in this contest, 
(loud cheers) ; we have an additional secur ity in the alliance of the 
Kingdom of Sardinia, which is not so great territorially as either 
France or England ; yet history reminds us that small states have 
played an important stake in the world, and have exercised no incon- 
siderable influence on its destinies, (hear, hear) ; we remember the 
import: int part p jayed by Holland, by Venice, by Genoa—sm ler 
states in territo ry than Sardinia : and therefore, not de spising the 
lessons of history, but on the other hand taking courage from the 
fact of this Sardinian alliance, we say that, while the compact is 
highly bonourable to Sardinia, it is of csi additional importance, 
that it has formed itself into a league against tyranny, (hear and 
cheers) > we ll the ‘Nn, with this prospect bef ore us, with th e valour of 

our troops in unison with the troops of the E smperor of the French, 

nations that have laid aside ancient antagonisms and who are now 
actuated by no other feelings but an honourable rivalry as brothers 
in arms, fighting for the common cause, bound together by the in- 
dissoluble ties of friendship, and acting in the truest spirit ‘of good 
faith—and above all, and before all, relying on the justice of our 
cause—it is impossible to believe that the war can be brought to any 
other conclusion than that which will secure to [Europe safety against 
the tuture ager essions of Russiama peace that shall not only be 
honourable and satisfactory to the allies, but shall redound to the 
honour and interests of this countr Vy and jus stify the great sact rifices 


} we 


by which such a peace shall have been attained, (much cheering): 


” 
° . > ¥ » . 1Ti yaa 
I pon a stil] niore recent oecasion, that ol the Guildi 
ne ee : —_ dehy 
* Speech of Viscount Lalmerston, at Melbourne, Wednesday, ae 
September, 1855. ** Times” of 14th September. 
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dinner, of the second week of the month in which we are 
writing, the month of November, the noble lord has if possible 
more emphatically reiterated the sentiments and purposes 
expressed by him upon the two occasions already noticed. 
The Guildhall cheers and the universal laudation of the 
English newspapers tell him that he has hit the night key to 
popularity in the present temper of the English people, and 
without seeking to make any question of the noble premiecr’s 
sincerity of conviction and spontaneity of resolution in thie 
premises, we may be well assured from all his former career, 
that he will not easily be moved to abandon a course of policy 
so greeted, encouraged and supported, and thereby tending so 
directly to secure him in his high office. 

If anything had been wanting to prove that English opinion 
is altogether in favor of a vigorous prosecution of the war, 
it was supplied by the very strong marks of disfavor, with 
which the appearance and attempt at speaking, of Lord John 
Russell at the same dinner at the Mansion House, were greet- 
ed. His conduet at and after his return from the last Vienna 
Conference, the tergiversation of which he was so plainly prov- 
ed guilty, the double-tongned counsel which he almost in 
precise words confessed he had been giving, counselling peace 
at Vienna and preaching war in the Jlouse of Commons, 
utterly destroyed whatever prestige remained from his former 
long career as liberal leader and minister, and never public 
man was more promptly or contemptuously silenced than was 
he, who so often before had in that very hall been cheered to 
the echo, and praised almost as the [leaven-born minister of 
the day. 

The devices by which he is now trying to bring himself once 
more as he hopes before the favorable notice of the public, 
will scarcely tend to raise his character again with reasoning 
aud right minded observers. As in 1851, when his sudden 
appeal to extreme religious feelings and prejudices, and his 
immediately subsequent hedging in the opposite direction, 


won him the immortal notice of Mr. “ Punch” as “ the boy . 


that chalked up § no popery’? and then ran away” ! Lord Jolin 
eer katie ~ = Exeter Hall, al a pane ee 
g Men’s Christian Association,” with a long and la 
eulogy of the Established religion of the state, at the expense 
of“ popery,” and re-hashed up anew all the stories that have 
T two centuries been thie staple of the philippics, spoken and 
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written against Catholicism as the reputed foe of enlighten. 
ment and progress. Tor nearly two hours he detained his 
audience with these diatribes, and after thus working up and 
inflaming their minds to the utmost of his power, he conclud- 
ed in the true “‘rauning away’ style, by recommending them 
to practise and preach the utmost and most absolute tolerance, 
and above all, “ not to allow the flowing waters of christianity 
to be embittered by the gall of sectarian and polemical con- 
troversy”! 

The Dublin Evening Mail, one of the staunchest and 
most uncompromising advocates, not only in our city but in the 
empire, of Protestantism and Ascendancy, rightly treats of this 
exibition in the following manly and sensible remarks :— 


** Having been hissed the other day at Guildhall, he (Lord John 
Russell), has betaken himself to Exeter Hall, and again written ‘no 
Popery’ on the walls. He is now all for the Bible as the only rule of 
faith and morals, and—now that Pope’s bulls are a little out of fashion 
—as the most valid passport into popular favour. It is true, the 
little man, more suv, looked over his shoulder while he was hurraing 
for Protestantism and liberty, and he did not fail to whisper an aside 
or two in propitiation of Mother Church and even of the Peace Con- 
gress. ‘The nature of man is so prone to evil that strong restraint 
is required,’ or we shall have ‘revolutions tearing up the foundations 
ef society,’ as they did in France ; and yet with ¢ the English Bible, 
Suaksreans and Mirton’ in every man’s hand, we may hope that 
England and America will ‘unite in the glorious task of peaceful 
contest and bloodless vietory.’ - 

The performance was in the manly English style, all about freedom 
of opinion, the tricks of the Jesuits and sound Protestantism, with 
scenery and machinery to correspond. The place was Exeter Hall, 
and the chorus consisted of the Karl of Saarrespury, Lord Pay- 
muRE—champion of the Free Church of Scotland—with the Reve- 
rends R. Bickersreru, and Montacue Vivtuiers. The doxology 
too, was sung as the overture to this disgusting farce. We ae 
deeply that the respectable men whose names we have mentione 
should have soiled themselves and the cause of which they have _— 
consistent advocates, by standing by while it was thus dragged through 
the mire,”* ' 

It is not likely that these unworthy devices will beneht their 
author. The English public is gullible occasionally, perhaps 
we may say very often; but it would exceed all the oie 
bounds of probability to imagine that they could be gulle 
again by one who so barefacedly played upon them before. 
Lord John Russell is therefore not likely to recover by this 


ea 
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* Dublin Evening Mail, Nov. 16th. 1850. 
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trick the ground in public favour and honor, which he lost by 
the not more disgraceful, though far more dangerous trick of 
working for a dishonorable peace, while he spoke in public 
fora manful and resolute continuance of the war. 

We come now and with inuch reluctance to the extraordinary 
and not for their own sakes alone, but for the honorof English 
public men, most regrettable and deplorable declarations and 
publicly expressed opinions of Messrs. Bright and Cobden on 
the war. It speaks well for the constitutional government and 
free institutions and habits of England, and still better for the 
patience and good temper of Englishmen, that such opinions 
and expressions as those we are about to review should be per- 
mitted to be made public, without bringing down not merely 
the strong and general reprobation which they have provoked 
and incurred, but direct and condign punishment upon their 
authors and propagators. In no other country in Kurope, 
and certainly not in the so called free states of America, would 
it be permitted that such terms as Messrs. Bright and Cobden 
have ventured to employ in speaking of a war with which the 
national voice and will have so thoroughly gone, be permitted 
with impunity. In no other country but Great Britaim would 
it be allowed that encouragement should thus be publicly given 
to her enemy, and so far as the influence of the speaker or 
Writer may extend, discouragement to our friends and above all 
to our gallant and devoted and much enduring army in the 
east. Better things were once hoped for from the ventlemen 
named above, at least by the large class who joined in and 
supported the free trade movement at the head of which their 
hames were most prominent. But even the most ardent of 
their admirers have now been cooled down, and have begun to 
regard them with very different feelings indeed from those 
previously entertained. And there can be no cause for wonder 
at the total change when we read and consider the nature and 
tendency of such remarks and expressions as these :— 

“ Weare now engaged in a war, 3000 miles away from home. He 
would tell them there were not in the Crimea now as many men in 
the British Army as were first sent out there—that with all the ex- 
wl made, and all the expense of bounties for enlistment, we had 
was oh gh up 4 strength of Se ae ie 
one Sentiment if they een fl oon q ;| be on foreign wars, 
did they think they oe. | te ee - having such material 

) y could go on with such wars, having 
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as we were now obtaining Pod f he were in favor of sucha policy he 
would certainly have a different internal policy to support it. “He 
would do as Russia, Austria, and Prussia did ; and have a fair con. 
scription in all classes. Ile would have every man taking his honest 
share in doing the country’s work, and then if they thought the sus. 
tentation of ‘Turkey and the humiliation of Russia were objects wor. 
thy of that sacrifice, the war might be earried on with becoming 
vigour. The men who got their guinea, or two guineas, for writing 
a column in the public newspapers were the men who had to bear 
the heavy burden of responsibility for this war policy. The news- 
paper editor was omnipotent—he wielded a sway over the spirit of 
the country, and while the paper he directed sold in doubled and in 
trebled numbers, the minister was driven to acts that might here- 
after form a disastrous page in the history of the country. — In con. 
clusion, he would urge consideration of the fearful sacrifice of life 
and expenditure of treasure against the further continuance of the 
war. Tle doubted if these Russian soldiers were not as precions 
in the sight of the Omnipotent as were the soldiers of France and 
Wngland, and therefore when he looked at this question, he thought 
not alone of the streams of English and of French blood that had 
flowed, but he looked to the suffering and misery intlicted by the 
slaughter of 500,000 men during the last two years. He had none of 
that blood upon Ais hands. It was not upon his conscience. He de- 
clared solemnly that there was nothing that could be described that 
he would not willingly undergo rather than be held responsible to 
history and to his Maker for the atrocities which had been perpetrated 
duriuy this war.”’* 
Examining this most extraordinary effusion, paragraph by 
paragraph, or rather assertion by assertion, we hesitate to say 
. e ° ° ° ad : {, 
whether, in our view of it, there appears more ground 100 
indignant reprobation of its darker tendencies, or contempt 
and disdain of its exceeding and monstrous folly. {t begins 
with an announcement to all the world, and in particular to 
the vigilant and persevering and powerful enemy we are 
this moment contending with, of the so-called facé, that our 
: al 
army is now weaker than ever, and that we are at the end of 
our resources, so far as its proper and efficient maintenance 
and regular supply are concerned. Supposing this to be ti 
fact, Is it wise, 1s it patriotic, we had almost asked 1s 1 loyal, 
RS, ME : a? y rrcals 
thus publicly to proclaim and confess it? Is not Kussia 
; sin ae ' a ‘ftermined 
quite obstinate enough, does she not appear quite determine: 
] : ; rs tional 
enough to persevere in the war, without needing the * 
° r " ° . . lets ee 7] Te 
spur and incentive of knowing our increasing weakness? 1) 
: , - rt — om 
she inclined to come into terms, and relieve the world {1 


* Speech of John Lright, Esq. M. P. at the Public Dinner at meen 
. 3rd. of Oct 
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the horrors of this most devastating and dangerous war, could 
anything be more ¢ alculated to nerve her old purposes anew, 
and encourage her to bear up yet a while longer against her 
heavy burthens, than this open proclamation that we were 
beginning to be unable to maintain the efforts by which, for a 
time, we have baflied her; and that instead of her having to 
accept terms of humuali: ation and abasement, she may prese tly, 
if only firm a little longer, dictate her own terms to the ‘Rap 
bled and defeated British ‘Empire. 

But it is zoé the fact either that “we have been unable to 
keep up the strength of the army in the Crimea at what it was 
at first,” nor that our soldiers are “ not equi al by a great deal 
in point of quality to what they once were.’ 

As to the relative strength of the army of Great Britain in 
the Crimea at its landing in September of last year, and in the 
present month, November, of this year, the army list for the 
month and the War Oilice returns en: ile a decisive answer to 
be given to the assertion of present numerical inferiority. 
There were, according to Lord Raglan’s despatches, and the 
unofficial but equi ally trustw orthy statements of the Times’ 
Commissioner, not more than 27,000 British troops landed 
at Old Fort in the Crimea cn the bth September, L854, 
including all arms. At the present moment there are at the 
least 60,000 men under the British colors in and arownid 
Sebastopol. 


Mr. Bright’s statement bei ing thus so utterly and absolutely 


unfounded as to quantity, hi us see if it be more correct as to 
quality. un this point we fear he must be allowed to approach 
nearer to tie truth. ‘Lhe sad and most unfortunate history 
of the attack ongthe Redan, on the last day of battle when 
Sebastopol was won, but owe by British arms, shews that he is 
borne OuL tO a Ce rtain extent in the disparaging Judgment he 
has expressed j in rejerence to the present composition of our 
army. ‘There is no doubt whatever that in the kind of panic 
that came over the War De ‘partinent, not only at the discovery 
of its own inelliciene y and want of suflicient preparation, but 
suill more at the Parliament: iry disclosures of, and philipptes 
against, that ine elliciency, and the almost ruinous and most 
disasty us blundering that accompanied it, re-inforcements 
Were hurried out to the theatre of war without a proper 
€Xamination of the materials of which they were composed, 
and that accordingly raw, unfledged, undisc iplined, and un- 
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seasoned boys were sent out to add rather to the ineumbrances 
and losses of the allied forces, than to their potency in the 
field. There is also no doubt that, owing to the injudicious, 
and indeed penurious, economy forced upon successive minis- 
tries during the last 20 years, the military force of the country 
was at a dangerously low ebb when the war broke out, and 
that owing to this cause there was no reserve of trained and 
hardened soldiers to supply the first heavy losses of the 
campaign. 

But this is an evil becoming less and less every day : the 
Militia Regiments of the three countries are every day bring. 
ing forward for the supply of the line, a larger and larger pro- 
portion of men well advanced in training; and the three 
months intervening between the present time and the first 
possible opening of the spring campaign im the Crimea, will 
add effectively to the numbers of trained volunteers thus 
formed, We are indeed in a far better way at present, than 
we were this time twelve months as regards the supply of 
useful reinforcements, for between the militia regiments now 
nearly all well up in their drill and military habitudes, and the 
foreign Jegion whose ranks have so rapidly filled, something 
like that army of reserve and supply, the want of which was 
so deplorable at first, has come to be established. 

Passing Mr. Bright’s suggestion and recommendation of 
the © Conscription” system as practised in “ Russia, Austra, 
and Prussia,” to be adopted in Kngland—a_ good clap-trap for 
a popular orator, but not of much value in any other point of 
view, especially in the immediate exigencies of the war, when 
a levy of clerks and commercial travellers and idle and eflem- 
inate loungers of our parks and watering places would 
scarce prove of much utlity—we come to that part ol his 
speech which most surely betrays his lack of sound argument, 
inasmuch as it is at once totally beside the question, and 1s an 
ad caplandum appeal of a most unfair, unjust and wilfully 
perverse pandering to the passions of his hearers. 

There is the insinuation without a single alleged proof, or 
indeed without the least attempt at proof, that the English 
public as incited and represented by their newspapers, consider 
tlle Russians as outcasts not merely from humanity, but from 
the general scheme of Almighty benevolence to man ! Where 
has Mr. Bright found this disposition? In what words, In 
what newspapers, in what public assemblages has he read oF 
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heard expression given to anything like this? Why should 
he calummiate his fellow countrymen by insinuating what he 
evidently dare not openly to charge ?—can he point to one single 
expression, vote or act ofany person or body of persons re- 
presenting any part of the community of these countries, that 
would at all indicate their looking upon the Russians in any 
other light than as fellow Christians, equally with themselves 
objects of the great Creator’s love, and sharers in the benefits 
of the great atoning sacrifice upon the cross ! 

Yet the meaning and tendency of the pharisaical con- 
cluding portion of his speech is to this effect without the 
possibility of denial. Ilse why did he not charge the slaugh- 
ters he deplores upon him, whose criminal ambition and tyran- 
nous obstinacy occasioned—necessitated the war ?—Why did 
he not pronounce the name of Nicholas, the true slaughterer 
of the myriads whom he mentions as having perished during 
the last two years? lse why did he emphasize that his own 
hands, his ow conscience, were guiltless of this ocean of 
blood? It is not a question between the degrees of criminality 
of John Bright, the late Emperor of Russia, and the British 
public. Yet he ostentatiously and with superlative egotism 
exonerates himself, is silent on the conduct of the Russian 
Emperor, and leaves it to be directly inferred that he charges 
the British public, and the British public alone, with not only 
the wide wasting desolations of the war, but also, we suppose, 
the wanton aggressions on ‘Turkey that occasioned it, and 
with each of its melancholy and revolting incidents, including, 
no doubt, the Sinope slaughter, the murder of wounded 
British officers and men at Inkerman, and the firing on the 
flag of truce at Hango! 

But it is time to leave Mr. Bright and turn to the other 
prominent leader of the “ peace-at-any-price” party. We 
allude to Mr. Cobden, whose letter to Mr. Edward Baines, 
the “senior editor’ of the Leeds Mercury, comes properly 
under review next. here is more of appearance of cool ar- 
gument, and less of violent and ad captandum appeals in this 
document than in what has emanated from Mr. Bright ; yet 
We think it will be found but an appearance after all ; and 
that the coolly written document is quite as unsound and 
unfair as the hastily spoken and passionate speech. 

Mr. Cobden commences in the same way as his ally and 
collaborateur Mr. Bright, by asserting the total insufficiency 
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in every respect of the re-inforcements sent to our army in the 
Kast, subsequent to the battle of the Alma and the sitting 
down before Sebastopol. In illustration of this part of his 
subject he gives a few statistics from the Appendix of Hvi- 
dence to the Report of the Committee of last session in the 
House of Commons “ On the State of our Army before Sebas- 
topol,” and compares the terrible totals of eleven, sixteen, 
nineteen and twenty-three thousand sick and wounded for 
the months of October, November and December, 1854, 
and January, 1855, respectively, with the meagre amounts 
specified as the totals of recruiting during the said months, 
and also the months of February and March, beyond which 
latter date the returns extant do not go. 
lt is perfectly true that these amounts, averaging as they 
do no more than 6,000 “finally approved” recruits per month 
for the three branches of the land service, cavalry, infantry 
and artillery combined, do make a miserable shew if put in 
comparison with the fearful totals of sick and wounded men- 
tioned before, and so far Mr. Cobden might be supposed to 
have proved his ease. But is the comparison fairly put? are 
all its elements fully supplied ? And if not, ean it have any 
real value, or even relevancy? These questions we are pre- 
pared to give reasons for answering distinctly in the negative. 
In the first place, the comparison is most unfairly put, inas- 
much as even if it really presented the state of things in the 
two respects in question, in the winter of last year and the 
early spring of the present, (which we hesitate not to deny, 
and for reasons presently to be stated,) yet it should have 
been accompanied, were he disposed to act with candour, by 
an acknowledgment that the state of things so presented 
belonged to the pasf, and was not therefore to be assumed as 
grounds for judging of the present. ; 
In the next place, the successive arrivals of fresh troops, tee! 
ments in the full strength of their war-complement, and reg! 
ments well trained and highly disciplined, such as the 30th, 
the 46th, the 90th Xe., besides large and frequent draugits 
to supply the losses of the regiments actually in the Crimea, 
¢ are not brought into account at all by Mr. Cobden, although 
in the majority of cases these supplies were perfectly Indep ue 
dent of the raw recruits, who figure in his tables as gather 
at home during the period he has chosen to speak ol. Pac 
lresh Regiments were entirely independent of the recruits just 
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mentioned, and we are in a position to state with certainty, 
that at least in the case of the Brigade of Guards, the rein- 
forcements they received up,at any rate, to the month of March, 
were composed of men ou the muster roll of the regiments 
composing it long before the commencement of the war, and 
drafted from the battalions at home to those upon service. 

Up tothe month of December not less than 1500 had joined 
the Brigade of Guards from England, all men coming within 
the category last described. And the reinforcements up to and 
beyond that month to the line regiments in tle Crimea, were 
ina very considerable measure supplied from their yet unex- 
hausted number of trained solders in their depdts at home. 

Mr. Cobden has also failed to take into proper account the 
number of convalescents that returned to the ranks during the 
months stated, yet their number should certainly have been 
deducted from what he has set down as the unredeemed losses 
of the army, 

Ile was wise in his generation, if not over candid, in not at- 
tempting to push his statistics farther, as the reinforcements 
for the army began to be multiplied as the season of fine 
weather this year was approaching ; and the recruiting at home 
began rapidly to be swelled by the large drafts of volunteers 
from the Militia regiments at home. Let it be recollected that 
up to the latest period to which Mr. Cobden pushes his statis- 
tics, not one of the Irish, or Scotch regiments of militia, and 
not more than at the utmost one half of the English regiments 
of the same force, had given their ‘* quota” as it is called, 
viz. :—one fourth of their strength or complement. The fact 
is incontestable and for certainly a valid reasou—namely, that 
they had not been embodied at all, until the months of De- 
ceniber, January and ebruary. In the case of one Lrish 
regiment, the Royal Meath Militia, there was no embodiment 
until so late as the month of July in this year, and it is said 
that this case by no means stands alone. However, an ex- 
Heme point like this is not necessary to our argument, which 
is, that the statistics of “ recruiting” given by Mr, Cobden 
lor the months he has chosen, by no means fur mish the data 
lor calculating the progress of that operation in the months sub- 
sequent to his period, so very large a proportion of the militia 
force of the country having since that time began to add, 
and add immensely, to the supply. It is not an uncommon thing 
lo hear of regiments of that force having given within the 
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last six or eight months not merely their “ quota,” which as 
we have stated before is fixed at the proportion of one-fourth 
of their full strength, but even to have nearly doubled that 
quota ; and as the latter is an annual thing, the approaching 
spring of 1556 will see the process renewed. 

It must be almost unnecessary for us once again to remind 
our readers that we have not denied that a large proportion of 
the present “ recruiting” for the line, is made up of what Mr, 
Cobden calls “ boy-recruits”—* wanting the bone and muscle 
of men ;” but as we have before stated, the original blame of the 
want of a trained and seasoned army of reserve in sufficient 
numbers to enable those boys to be left at home till fit for 
hardship, rests not with this or that ministry, but with the 
British public, whose organs in and out of Parliament have for 
the last 20 or 25 years enforced a disastrous parsimony in the 
management of our military means. 

The enormous emigration from Ireland during the greater 
part of the last nine years has also to an extraordinary degree 
diminished the supply of men. At all times a great source of 
strength in this respect to Great Britain, she was in time of 
war found to be almost inexhaustible. But her fine youth have 
been allowed to expatriate themselves without an effort made to 
remove or alleviate the ills and sufferings that drove them from 
home, and short-sighted public men in England have rejoiced 
over their departure and sought even to stimulate it. ‘They 
are gone—their loss cannot be replaced for years, if ever— 

“© A bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 
So sings the poet, and whether the aphorism be true or not, 
whether there may be merely rhyme and not reason in It, We 
have the stubborn fact, that for the present at least that ‘* bold 
peasantry” are gone, and England’s recruiting serjeants in this 
her sore need, find that their place is empty and knows them 
no more. 

Passing from the region of what he calls fact, to that of 
speculation, Mr. Cobden, like his friend Mr. Bright, turns his 
attention to suggesting the means of filling our ranks without 
again having to look to raw recruits solely for the maintenance 
of our military honor and national prestige. He thus deals 
with this part of his subject :— 

‘* And how is it, I would respectfully inquire, that the purport of 
what I have narrated should be better known and appreciated every- 
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where than in England, and that while, to quote the words of The 
Times—the truth of which Ican confirm from recent personal ex- 
perience on a restricted field of observation—‘ in every cafe and 
romenade in Europe the conversation has been of the sorry figure 
which England has made in the present war,’ not one word of warn- 
ing has been addressed to the country, or a single appeal made to 
the people, for a supply of efficient men to fill the vacant ranks of 
the army, which the people, and the people alone, could fill 2? How 
isit, on the countrary, that while the most unmeasured censures 
have been heaped on the Parliament, Government, aristocracy, and 
military commanders, our press, platform, and even our pulpits, have 
during all this time, teemed with more fulsome laudation of the 
people of England than was ever before lavished on a community in 
the same space of time? I will not be tempted at present to pursue 
this inquiry ; it would lead me aside from the practical question to 
which I beg to invite your attention and that of other leading ad- 
vocates of the continuance of the war. 

* How is it proposed to raise men (not boys) to fight that which 
I am toldis the ¢ battle of HKuropean civilization and liberty against 
a despotism which aims at nothing less than univeral empire ?’ If 
this and kindred phrases which haverung in our ears for the last two 
years mean anything but sound and fury, Englishmen have under- 
taken nut merely the work of one nation, but of half Europe. We 
cannot, if we would, depute this great self-imposed task to a legion 
of foreign mercenaries ; for our recruiting agents abroad (1 blush 
to say it) have everywhere been dhireatened or imprisoned, not only 
the United States, but Prussia, Switzerland, and even diminutive 
Hamburg, having refused to allow their citizens to engage, even at 
our expense, in what we insist on calling a struggle for their inde- 
pendence. We cannot for very shame again confide this duty to 
‘ thoughtless boys ;’ besides, even those raw recruits fall short, at 
the hour of our utmost need, to the extent of from 20,000 to 40,000 
of the number voted by Parliament. How, then, do you propose to 
bring the bone, muscle, and manhood of England into tne field ? 

“There are two methods equally successful, by which regular 
armies are raised in foreign countries. The one is by a conscrip- 
tion, asin France, where a certain number of men of a prescribed 
age are taken every year by lot from among all classes, and where 
the unlucky person who draws the fatal number from the balloting 
urn, be he peer or peasant, must either serve himself, or find an ap- 
proved substitute, at an expense varying from £80 to £200, accord- 
ing to circumstances. The other is the plan of the United States, 
where the legislature yotes the number of the army, and vo- 
luntary enlistment supplies the men ;—this mode has never been 
found to fail. On the breaking out of the war with Mexico five 
times as many men offered their services, in many parts of the Union, 
as were required. All ranks and professions pressed forward :—the 
lewspaper editor exchanged tie pen for the sword ; the lawyer 
threw up his brief; the doctor abandoned his patients ; and the far- 
mer his land—all to enlist into the ranks. The present President of 
the United States, then of mature age, and with a leading practice as 
a barrister, gave up family and profession, and volunteered into the 
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ranks. The plan is, in fact, our own, with this material difference 
in its working, that in America the popularity of a war is proved hy 
the willingness of the people to take part init. There is still a 
third system which has been recommended for adoption in this 
country—that of increasing the bounty until you tempt men from 
other pursuits into the army. But it is liable to the objection. that 
in these days of cheap locomotion you would not be sure of keeping 
your recruit after he had pocketed the bribe. ¢ We find,’ says Lord 
Hardinge, ‘that the more you raise the bounty the greater the num- 
ber of desertions ; they make a trade of it.’” 

Despite of Mr. Cobden’s sneer, the battle in which England 
aud France are so worthily and heartily engaged is ‘the 
battle of European civilization and liberty against a despotism 
which aims at nothing less than universal Empire.” None 
but himself, Mr. Bright and one or two kindred spirits, will be 
found (out of the ranks of the red republicans who will make 
any assertion, as they will do any act, to confuse or conceal 
the truth,) to deny the continually encroaching and grasping 
policy of Russia ever since she began to take a part in Euro- 

ean affairs, Poland and Finland attest it in the North; the 
littorals of the Black Sea, the Sea of Azov, and the Caspian, 
bear it witness in the South. Bomarsund and Sebastopol have 
demonstrated the mighty preparations for a further and lor 
Kurope a most threatening and perilous advance. But 1 
would be veritably inexcusable to waste time in discussing We 
value of Mr. Cobden’s and Mr. Bright’s hallucinations upon 
this point, in opposition to the plain facts of the case and the 
almost unanimous convictions of the rest of the community— 
nay, we may add, the plain confessions of Russians themselves, 
who have both in speech and book proclaimed that “ Universal 
Empire,” was the destiny of “ Holy Russia”! 5 Sie 

The proscription under terrible penalties of all expression a 
opmion upon subjects of public import, however romper ‘ 
precariousness of enjoyment of wealth and station in a (am 
where the proudest noble may in half an hour be turned into 
the streets with a scavenger’s broom, or carted off as a 2 
bered and badged convict to the howling wilds of Siberia—t ‘ 
universal espionage that destroys all social confidence an 
security—the terrible knout or PL rr which, to use Americal 
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fuse, heartless, tasteless, and thoroughly barbarie ostentation, 
alttell of a state of things -utterly antipodean, as we may say, 
to what in Western Kurope is understood as civilisation and 
valued as freedom. ‘This state of things the dominion of 
Russia would assuredly bring upon us in more or less 
intensity perhaps according to particular cireumstances, but 
assuredly upon all in turn, had her aggressions been allowed 
to proceed unchecked. But fortunately, at the eleventh hour, 
just as the grand stroke of her game, the seizure of Constan- 
tinople, and the acquisition thus of a fulcrum for the lever 
that was to disturb the foundations of constitutional govern- 
ment in Europe, was about to be played, the two greatest 
among the threatened nations awoke from the kind of as- 
tonished and palsied trance in which they had hitherto 
seemed to regard the audacious progress of the northern 
aggressor, and taking good heart and good counsel and uniting 
and pulling together, as none had either hoped or feared or in 
any way expected they would or could be brought to do, they 
have met and stayed him in full career—nay, have driven him 
back already with heavy discomfiture and loss. 

The scope of this paper does not embrace an examination 
into and discussion upon the merits or otherwise of the various 
modes of recruiting and maintaining a military force in prac- 
lice in the different military nations, so that we need not delay 
upon that part of Mr. Cobden’s letter, which treats of con- 
scription, volunteering, and what may be called for distinction, 
bounty-fed enlistment. As to the first, it is evident that to 
Introduce it into Hngland, a country so averse to change in 
its habitudes and manners, as also to any direct interference 
of government in the personal affairs of individuals, would 
require something like a revolution, and a revolution in Eng- 
land, even upon a small scale, would be rather a dangerous 
experiment. As to the second, the American system of vo- 
lunteering, it practically exists at this moment in England, 
as men can engage for a very limited term of service not only 
In the militia, but under certain provisions in the line itself. 
But Great Britain cannot hold out to British subjects the rich 
temptations which the United States can do to the citizens of 
that republic. She has had no ‘Texas to annex, no Mexico to 
espoil, no rich lands, no plunder of wealthy cities, churches 
and public establishments, no uew regions for daring adven- 
turers to explore and seize possession of; and therefure she 
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ranks. The plan is, in fact, our own, with this material difference 
in its working, that in America the popularity of a war is proved hy 
the willingness of the peopleto take part init. There is still 4 
third system which has been recommended for adoption in this 
country—that of increasing the bounty until you tempt men from 
other pursuits into the army. But it is liable to the objection that 
in these days of cheap locomotion you would not be sure of keeping 
your recruit after he had pocketed the bribe. ¢ We find,’ says Lord 
Hardinge, ‘that the more you raise the bounty the greater the num- 
ber of desertions ; they make a trade of it.’” 

Despite of Mr. Cobden’s sneer, the battle in which England 
aud France are so worthily and heartily engaged is ‘the 
battle of Huropean civilization and liberty against a despotisin 
which aims at nothing less than universal Empire.” None 
but himself, Mr. Bright and one or two kindred spirits, will b 
found (out of the ranks of the red republicans who will make 
any assertion, as they will do any act, to confuse or conceal 
the truth,) to deny the continually encroaching and grasping 
policy of Russia ever since she began to take a part in Euro- 
pean affairs, Poland and Finland attest it in the North; the 
littorals of the Black Sea, the Sea of Azov, and the Caspian, 
bear it witness in the South. Bomarsund and Sebastopel have 
demonstrated the mighty preparations for a further and for 
Kurope a most threatening and perilous advance. Butt 
would be veritably inexcusable to waste time in discussing the 
value of Mr. Cobden’s and Mr. Bright’s hallucinations upon 
this point, in opposition to the plain facts of the case and the 
almost unanimous convictions of the rest of the communtty— 
nay, we may add, the plain confessions of Russians themselves, 
who have both in speech and book proclaimed that “ Universal 
Mimpire,” was the destiny of “ Holy Russia’! 5 

The proscription under terrible penalties of all expression 
opinion upon subjects of public import, however remote,—t ‘ 
preeariousness of enjoyment of wealth and station na Jan 
where the proudest noble may in half an hour be turned into 
the streets with a scavenger’s broom, or carted off aa: 
bered and badged convict to the howling wilds of Siberia—te 
universal espionage that destroys all social confidence and 
security—the terrible knout or pLirr which, to use mye 
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fuse, heartless, tasteless, and thoroughly barbaric ostentation, 
alk tell of a state of things -utterly antipodean, as we may say, 
to what in Western Kurope is understood as civilisation and 
valued as freedom. ‘This state of things the dominion of 
Russia would assuredly bring upon us in more or less 
intensity perhaps according to particular circumstances, but 
assuredly upon all in turn, had her aggressions been allowed 
to proceed unchecked. But fortunately, at the eleventh hour, 
just as the grand stroke of her game, the seizure of Constan- 
tinople, and the acquisition thus of a fulerum for the lever 
that was to disturb the foundations of constitutional govern- 
ment in Kurope, was about to be played, the two greatest 
among the threatened nations awoke from the kind of as- 
tonished and palsied trance in which they had hitherto 
seemed to regard the audacious progress of the northern 
aggressor, and taking good heart and good counsel and uniting 
and pulling together, as none had either hoped or feared or in 
any way expected they would or could be brought to do, they 
have met and stayed him in full career—nay, have driven him 
back already with heavy discomfiture and loss. 

The scope of this paper does not embrace an examination 
ito and discussion upon the merits or otherwise of the various 
modes of recruiting and maintaining a military force in prac- 
tice in the different military nations, so that we need not delay 
upon that part of Mr. Cobden’s letter, which treats of con- 
scription, volunteering, and what may be called for distinction, 
bounty-fed enlistment. As to the first, it is evident that to 
introduce it into Hngland, a country so averse to change in 
its habitudes and manners, as also to any direct interference 
of government in the personal affairs of individuals, would 
require something Jike a revolution, and a revolution in Eng- 
land, even upon asmall scale, would be rather a dangerous 
experiment. As tothe second, the American system of vo- 
lunteering, it practically exists at this moment in England, 
as men can engage for a very limited term of service not only 
In the militia, but under certain provisions in the line itself. 
But Great Britain cannot hold out to British subjects the rich 

temptations which the United States can do to the citizens of 
that republic. She has had no ‘Texas to annex, no Mexico to 
despoil, no rich lands, no plunder of wealthy cities, churches 
and public establishments, no new regions for daring adven- 
turers to explore and seize possession of ; and therefure she 
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cannot hope to see, as Mr. Cobden describes it in America, 
(which has had all those temptations to offer and has more of 
them yet in reserve,) the “ newspaper editor exchanging the 
pen for the sword, the lawyer throwing up his brief, the doctor 
abandoning his patients, and the farmer his land,” in their 
eagerness to volunteer for the golden prizes before them. 

Upon the third system mentioned by Mr. Cobden, that of 
increasing the bounty to recruits “ until men are tempted from 
other pursuits into the army,” we shall only remark that before 
running the risk by such a measure of thereby increasing, as 
Field Marshal Lord Hardinge expressed it, “ the temptation 
to desertion,” it would be well to try the plan of giving the 
recruit in good faith and to the full the present amount of 
bounty promised in recruiting placards, and not let the young 
soldier (as at present) get possessed with the feeling that he 
has been tricked, when he finds out, after attestation, that 
heavy stoppages are to be made out of the sum promised, to 
pay for articles that he thinks ought to be supplied to him 
free of cost. 

Mr. Cobden, with not a little dexterity, evades assisting us 
to a decision upon the merits of the three plans he mentions, 
and takes refuge in renewed declamations against the war :— 


« You will not expect me to say which of these plans should be 
adopted for carrying on a war which in my conscience I believe to be 
more unnecessary, rash, and aimless than any in our history ; and which, 
Jor the visionary objects avowed by its advocates, has no parallel since 
the Crusades, But, unfortunately, opposition to a war by no means 
separates us from its consequences. The safety of the country, the 
prosperity of its people, the burdens we may be called upon to bear, 
the probable duration of hostilities, and, above all, because involving 
all, the effect which the policy and conduct of the war may have 
upon our character and honour as a nation—all these are matters of 
as vital importance to the opponents as the advocates of a war ; and 
hence the right they may fairly claim to call in question not only its 
policy, but the mode in which it is carried on.” ¥ 

It is certainly fortunate for Great Britain, and in spite of 
Mr. Cobden, we must say for the best interests of European 
civilization, that ‘the opponents of a war’? cannot yo 05 
themselves from the advocates, so far as the consequences 0 
it are concerned. Otherwise we should have a small section 
of her citizens even more ostentatiously, and in tts effects upon 
the unthinking far more permciously, separating pepe 
and followers from the rest of the public, and ere long weak- 
ening and distracting the action of the Government. 
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influences of the Protectors, in the solving of which difficulty 
the rights and feelings of Turkey may be made small account 
of indeed, but even under the most favorable settlement, a 
practical abnegation of independence of action and reality of 
power. { oid bit 

It has been said in prose and in immortal verse, that the 
step is short which conducts a deposed monarch from the 
throne to the scaffold. ‘The distance is not long that inter- 
venes between the necessity of propping up a decayed empire, 
and the decision of her supporters that it is time they were 
relieved of the burthen by her utter extinction. 

As afurther clement for consideration in the judgment we 
are endeavouring to form of what the coming year may bring 
forth to Europe, and anelement of quite equal significance and 
importance to anything we have as yet been dealing with, it 1s 
proper and indeed strictly requisite to look to and consider the 
expressed opinions of the statesmen, and public wen of mark, 
who have enunciated their opinions and views on the subject at 
those festive and other meetings, which it is a recognised prac- 
tice in these countries for public men to avail themselves of to 
make their sentiments known, when the parliamentary theatre 
is temporarily closed against them. The prime minister him- 
self has thus spoken, on two of those occasions :— 

“It is, gentlemen, the fashion with many to say that war is the 
greatest of all calamities. Now war is undoubtedly a great calamity ; 
but there are evils greater than war: there are evils that spring 
from the success of grasping ambition, and from triumphant vio- 
lence.—So have thought the people of England, so have thought our 
noble neighbours, the people of France. These two great nations, 
standing as they do, at the head of everything that dignities human 
nature, casting into the shade all former jealousies and rivalries, 
looking for no gain, territorial or otherwise, for themselves, have 
united their arms and undergone all the burdens of war, to establish 
the liberty of the world upon a solid and permanent foundation, and 
have not hesitated at any sacrifices, made not wantonly, nor for 
abstract principles, but for the soundest political consideration, 
And their efforts have won the sympathy and the applause of every 


we pagele. and lover of freedom and justice throughout the 
wor _( 


In the foregoing extract, taken from a speech made pos- 


terior in date to that from which we are about to quote, there 
13 a brief and manly vindication of the war itself from the un- 


en, 








* Speech of Viscount Palmerston at Romsey, Friday, October 5th, 1855. 
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justifiable and even monstrous allegations concerning it. that 
we shall presently have to bring before the reader’s considera- 
tion ; proceeding from other public men, still attracting much 
of the public gaze and attention, but already much fallen, and 
from their strange and unworthy conduct as we fear it is right}y 
to be ealled, likely to fall still more, from the eminence in pub- 
lic opinion to which one great act of their lives somewhat 
suddenly but not undeservedly raised them. 

The following then is the more detailed extract we speak of 
from the Premier’s ew-parliamentary declarations :— 


“* We have now a great triumph, (cheers) ; we have struck a mor- 
tal blow at an enemy whose aggressive policy threatened the whole 
world, and particularly the interests of this country (loud cheers) ; 
Sebastopol has succumbed to the valor of the allies, and right has 
so far triumphed over wrong. And now one word as regards the 
future. Final success must attend our arms, (cheering); our secu- 
rity for that arises from the undaunted valour of our troops and our 
allies, (cheers) ; we have a security also in the good faith of the Em- 
peror of the French, who is with us heart and soul in this contest, 
(loud cheers) ; we have an additional security in the alliance of the 
Kingdom of Sardinia, which is not so great territorially as either 
France or England ; yet history reminds us that small states have 
played an important stake in the world, and have exercised no incon- 
siderable intluence on its destinies, (hear, hear); we remember the 
important part played by Holland, by Venice, by Genoa—smaller 
states in territory than Sardinia; and therefore, not despising the 
lessons of history, but on the other hand taking courage from the 
fact of this Sardinian alliance, we say that, while the compact 1s 
highly honourable to Sardinia, it is of this additional importance, 
that it has formed itself into a league against tyranny, (hear and 
cheers) ; well then, with this prospect before us, with the valour of 
our troops in unison with the troops of the Emperor of the French, 
nations that have laid aside ancient antagonisms and who are now 
actuated by no other feelings but an honourable rivalry as brothers 
in arms, fighting for the common cause, bound together by the in- 
dissoluble ties of friendship, and acting in the truest spirit of good 
faith—and above all, and before all, relymg on the justice of out 
cause—it is impossible to believe that the war can be brought to any 
other conclusion than that which will secure to Europe safety against 
the future aggressions of Russia~a peace that shall not only be 
honourable and satisfactory to the allies, but shall redound to the 
honour and interests of this country, and justify the great sacrifices 
by which such a peace shall have been attained, (much cheering). 


Upon a still more recent cecasion, that of the Guildhall 
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* Speech of Viscount I’almerston, at Melbourne, Wednesday, 12th 
September, 1855. ** Times” of 14th September. 
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dinner, of the second week of the month in which we are 
writing, the month of November, the noble lord has if possible 
more emphatically reiterated the sentiments and purposes 
expressed by him upon the two occasions already noticed. 
{he Guildhall cheers and the universal laudation of the 
English newspapers tell him that he has hit the right key to 
popularity in the present temper of the English people, and 
without seeking to make any question of the noble premier’s 
sincerity of conviction and spontaneity of resolution in the 
premises, we may be well assured from all his former career, 
that he will not easily be moved to abandon a course of policy 
so greeted, encouraged and supported, and thereby tending so 
directly to secure him in his Ingh office. 

If anything had been wanting to prove that English opinion 
is altogether in favor of a vigorous prosecution of the war, 
it was supplied by the very strong marks of disfavor, with 
which the appearance and attempt at speaking, of Lord John 
Russell at the same dinner at the Mansion House, were greet- 
ed. His conduct at and after his return from the last Vienna 
Conference, the tergiversation of which he was so plainly prov- 
ed guilty, the double-tongued counsel which he almost in 
precise words confessed he had been giving, counselling peace 
at Vienna and preaching war in the House of Commons, 
utterly destroyed whatever prestige remained from his former 
long career as liberal leader and minister, and never public 
mat was more promptly or contemptuously silenced than was 
he, who so often before had in that very hall been cheered ‘ 
the echo, and praised almost as the Heaven-born minister o 
the day. 

The devices by which he is now trying to bring himself once 
more as he hopes before the favorable notice of the public, 
will scarcely tend to raise his character again with reasoning 
and right minded observers. As in 1851, when his sudden 
appeal to extreme religious feclings and prejudices, and his 
immediately subsequent hedging in the opposite direction, 
won him the immortal notice of Mr. “ Punch” as ‘‘ the doy 
that chalked up *no popery’ and then ran away’ ! Lord John 
Russell has come out in Exeter Hall, at a mecting of the 
“ Young Men’s Christian Association,” with a long and labored 
eulogy of the Established religion of the state, at the expense 
of “ popery,” and re-hashed up anew all the stories that have 
for two centuries been the staple of the philippics, spoken and 
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written against Catholicism as the reputed foe of enlighten. 
ment and progress. For nearly two hours he detained his 
audience with these diatribes, and after thus working up and 
inflaming their minds to the utmost of his power, he conclud: 
ed in the true ‘running away” style, by recommending them 
to practise and preach the utmost and most absolute tolerance, 
and above all, “ not to allow the flowing waters of christianity 
to be embittered by the gall of sectarian and polemical con- 
troversy”! 

The Dublin Evening Mail, one of the staunchest and 
most uncompromising advocates, not only in our city but in the 
empire, of Protestantism and Ascendancy, rightly treats of this 
exhibition in the following manly and sensible remarks :— 


Waving been hissed the other day at Guildhall, he (Lord John 
Russell), has betaken himself to Exeter Hall, and again written ‘no 
Popery’ on the walls. He is now all Tor the Bible as the only rule of 
faith and morals, and—now that Pork’s bulls are a little out of fashion 
—as the most valid passport into popular favour. It is true, the 
little man, more suo, looked over his shoulder while he was hurraing 
for Protestantism and liberty, and he did not fail to whisper an aside 
or two in propitiation of Mother Church and even of the Peace Con- 
gress. * ‘lhe nature of man is so prone to evil that strong restraint 
is required,’ ur we shall have ‘revolutions tearing up the foundations 
cf society,’ as they did in France ; and yet with ‘the English Bible, 
Suakspeare and Minton’ in every man’s hand, we may hope that 
England and America will ‘unite in the glorious task of peaceful 
contest and bloodless victory.’ | 

The performance was in the manly English style, all about freedom 
of opinion, the tricks of the Jesuits and sound Protestantism, with 
@cenery and machinery to correspond. The place was Exeter Hall, 
and the chorus consisted of the Earl of Saarrsessury, Lord Pax- 
mure—champion of the Free Church of Scotland—with the Reve- 
rends R. Brekersreru, and Montacue Vittiers. The doxology 
too, was sung as the overture to this disgusting farce. We regret 
deeply that the respectable men whose names we have mentioned 
should have soiled themselves and the cause of which they have been 
consistent advocates, by standing by while it was thus dragged through 
the mire.”* 


It is not likely that these unworthy devices will benefit their 
author, ‘The English public is gullible occasionally, perhaps 
we may say very often; but it would exceed all the ordinary 
bounds of probability to imagine that they could be galled 
again by one who so barefacedly played upon them before. 
Lord John Russell is therefore not likely to recover by this 
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trick the ground m public favour and honor, which he lost by 
the not more disgraceful, though far more dangerous trick of 
working fora dishonorable peace, while be spoke in public 
fur a manful and resolute continuance of the war. 

We come now and with much reluctance to the extraordinary 
and not for their own sakes alone, but for the honor of English 
public men, most regrettable and deplorable declarations and 
publicly expressed opinions of Messrs. Bright and Cobden on 
the war. Lt speaks well for the constitutional government and 
free institutions and habits of England, and still better for the 
patience and good temper of Englishmen, that such. opinions 
and expressions as those we are about to review should be per- 
mitted to be made public, without bringing down not merely 
the strong and general reprobation which they have provoked 
and incurred, but direct and condign punishment upon their 
authors and propagators. In no other country in urope, 
and certainly not in the so called free states of America, would 
it be permitted that such terms as Messrs. Bright and Cobden 
have ventured to employ in speaking of a war with which the 
national voice and will have so thoroughly gone, be permitted 
with impunity. In no other country but Great Britain would 
it be allowed that encouragement should thus be publicly given 
to her enemy, and so far as the intluence of the speaker or 
writer may extend, discouragement to our friends and above all 
to our gallant and devoted and much enduring army im the 
east. Better things were once hoped for from the gentlemen 
named above, at least by the large class who joined in and 
supported the free trade movement at the head of which their 
names were most prominent. But even the most ardent of 
their adinirers have now been cooled down, and have begun to 
regard them with very different feelings indeed from those 
previously entertained. And there can be no cause for wonder 
at the total change when we read and consider the nature and 
tendency of such remarks and expressions as these :— 

“ Weare now engaged in a war, 3000 miles away from home. He 
would tell them there were not in the Crimea now as many men in 
the British Army as were first sent out there—that with all the ex- 
ertions made, and all the expense of bounties for enlistment, we had 
not been able to keep up the strength of the army there at what it 
was at first ; while the soldiers were not equal to what they were at 
irst by a great deal, in point of quality. If all the nation were of 


one sentiment, if they were all unanimously bent on foreign wars, 
did they think they could go on with such wars, having such material 
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as we were now obtaining ?—If he were in favor of such a policy he 
would certainly have a different internal policy to support it. “He 
would do as Russia, Austria, and Prussia did ; and have a fair con. 
scription in all classes. Ie would have every man taking his honest 
share in doing the country’s work, and then if they thought the sus. 
tentation of ‘Turkey and the humiliation of Russia were objects wor. 
thy of that sacrifice, the war might be carried on with becoming 
vigour. The men who got their guinea, or two guineas, for writing 
a column in the public newspapers were the men who had to bear 
the heavy burden of responsibility for this war policy. The news. 
paper editor was omnipotent—he wielded a sway over the spirit of 
the country, and while the paper he directed sold in doubled and in 
trebled numbers, the minister was driven to acts that might here- 
after form a disastrous page in the history of the country. In con. 
clusion, he would urge consideration of the fearful sacrifice of life 
and expenditure of treasure against the further continuance of the 
war. He doubted if these Russian soldiers were not as precions 
in the sight of the Omnipotent as were the soldiers of France and 
England, and therefore when he looked at this question, he thought 
not alone of the streams of English and of French blood that had 
flowed, but he looked to the suffering and misery inflicted by the 
slaughter of 500,000 men during the last two years. He had none of 
that blood upon Ais hands. It was not upon his conscience. He de- 
clared solemnly that there was nothing that could be described that 
he would not willingly undergo rather than be held responsible to 
history and to his Maker for the atrocities which had been perpetrated 
during this war.”* 

Examining this most extraordinary effusion, paragraph by 
paragraph, or rather assertion by assertion, we hesitate to say 
whether, in our view of it, there appears more ground for 
indignant reprobation of its darker tendencies, or contempt 
and disdain of its exceeding and monstrous folly. It begins 
with an announcement to all the world, and in particular to 
the vigilant and persevering and powerful enemy we are al 
this moment contending with, of the so-called fact, that our 
army is now weaker than ever, and that we are at the end of 
our resources, so far as its proper and efficient maintenance 
and regular supply are concerned. Supposing this to 4e me 
fact, is it wise, 1s it patriotic, we had almost asked is it /aya’, 
thus publicly to proclaim and confess it? Is not oe 
quite obstinate enough, does she not appear quite i 
enough to persevere in the war, without needing the a 
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spur and incentive of knowing our increasing weakness : ere 
she inclined to come into terms, and relieve the world rom 





r ‘Speech of John Bright, Esq. M. P, at the Public Dinner at _ 
dale, given to William Sharman Crawford, Esq on the Srd. 0 . 
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the horrors of this most devastating and dangerous war, could 
anything be more calculated to nerve her old purposes anew, 
and encourage her to bear up yet a while longer against her 
heavy burthens, than this open proclamation that we were 
beginning to be unable to maintain the efforts by which, for a 
time, we have baffled her; and that instead of her having to 
accept terms of humiliation and abasement, she may presently, 
if only firm a little longer, dictate her own terms to the hum- 
bled and defeated British Empire. 

But it is of the fact either that ‘‘ we have been unable to 
keep up the strength of the army in the Crimea at what it was 
at first,” nor that our soldiers are “ not equal by a great deal 
in point of quality to what they once were.” 

As to the relative strength of the army of Great Britain in 
the Crimea at its landing in September of last year, and im the 
present month, November, of this year, the army list for the 
month and the War Office returns enable a decisive answer to 
be given to the assertion of present numerical inferiority. 
There were, according to Lord Raglan’s despatches, and the 
unofficial but equally trustworthy statements of the Zimes’ 
Commissioner, not more than 27,000 British troops landed 
at Old Fort in the Crimea on the I4th September, 1554, 
including all arms. At the present moment there are at the 
least 60,000 men under the British colors in and around 
Sebastopol. 

Mr. Bright’s statement being thus so utterly and absolutely 
unfounded as to guantity, let us see if it be more correct as to 
quality. In this point we fear he must be allowed to approach 
uearer to the truth. The sad and most unfortunate history 
of the attack on the Redan, on the last day of battle when 
Sebastopol was won, but not by British arms, shews that he is 
borne out to a certain extent in the disparaging judgment he 
has expressed in reference to the present composition of our 
army. There is no doubt whatever that in the kind of panic 
that came over the War Department, not only at the discovery 
of its own inefficiency and want of sufficient preparation, but 
still more at the Parliamentary disclosures of, and philippics 
agaist, that inefliciency, and the almost ruinous and most 
disastrous blundering that accompanied it, re-inforcements 
were hurried out to the theatre of war without a proper 
examination of the materials of which they were composed, 
and that accordingly raw, unfledged, undisciplined, and un- 
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seasoned boys were sent out to add rather to the incumbrances 
and losses of the allied forces, than to their potency in the 
field. ‘There is also no doubt that, owing to the injudicious, 
aud indeed penurious, economy forced upon successive minis. 
tries during the last 20 years, the military force of the country 
was at a dangerously low ebb when the war broke out, and 
that owing to this cause there was no reserve of trained and 
hardened soldiers to supply the first heavy losses of the 
Campaign. 

But this is an evil becoming less and less every day : the 
Militia Regiments of the three countries are every day bring- 
ing forward for the supply of the line, a larger and larger pro- 
portion of men well advanced in training; and the three 
months mtervening between the present time and thi first 
possible opening of the spring campaign in the Crimea, will 
add eflectively to the numbers of trained volunteers thus 
formed. We are indeed in a far better way at present, than 
we were this tine twelve months as regards the supply of 
useful reinforcements, for between the moalitia regiments now 
nearly all well wp in their drill and military habitudes, and the 
foreign legion whose ranks have so rapidly filled, something 
like that army of reserve and supply, the want of which was 
so deplorable at first, has come to be established. 

Passing Mr. Bright’s suggestion and recommendation of 
the  Couscription” system as practised in “ Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia,” to be adopted in Kugland—a_ good clap-trap for 
a popular orator, but not of much value in any other point of 
view, especially in the immediate exigencies of the war, when 
a levy of clerks and commercial travellers and idle and eflem- 
inate loungers of our parks and watering places would 
scarce prove of much utility—we come to that part of his 
speech which most surely betrays his lack of sound argument, 
inasmuch as it is at once totally beside the question, and 1s an 
ad caplandum appeal of a most unfair, unjust and wilfully 
perverse pandering to the passions of his hearers. 

There 1s the insinuation without a single alleged proof, or 
indeed without the least attempt at proof, that the English 
public as incited and represented by their newspapers, consider 
the Russians as outcasts not merely from humanity, but from 
the general scheme of Almighty benevolence to man! Where 
has Mr. Bright found this disposition? In what words, m 
what newspapers, in what public assemblages has he read or 
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heard expression given to anything like this? Why should 
he calammate his fellow countrymen by insinuating what he 
evidently dare not openly to charge ?—can he point to one single 
expression, vote or act of any person or body of persons re- 
presenting any part of the community of these countries, that 
would at all indicate their looking upon the Russians in any 
other light than as fellow Christians, equally with themselves 
objects of the great Creator’s love, and sharers in the benefits 
of the great atoning sacrifice upon the cross ! 

Yet the meaning and tendency of the pharisaical con- 
cluding portion of his speech is to this effect without the 
possibility of denial. Else why did he not charge the slaugh- 
ters he deplores upon him, whose criminal ambition and tyran- 
nous obstinacy occasioned—necessitated the war ?—Whiy did 
he not pronounce the name of Nicholas, the true slaughterer 
of the myriads whom he mentions as having perished during 
the last two years? Else why did he emphasize that his own 
hands, his own conscience, were guiltless of this ocean of 
blood? It is not a question between the degrees of criminality 
of John Bright, the late Emperor of Russia, and the British 
public. Yet he ostentatiously and with superlative egotism 
exonerates himself, is silent on the conduct of the Russian 
Emperor, and leaves it to be directly inferred that he charges 
the British public, and the British public alone, with not only 
the wide wasting desolations of the war, but also, we suppose, 
the wanton aggressions on ‘Turkey that occasioned it, and 
with each of its melancholy and revolting incidents, including, 
no doubt, the Sinope slaughter, the murder of wounded 
British officers and men at Inkerman, and the firing on the 
flag of truce at Hango! 

But it is time to leave Mr. Bright and turn to the other 
promiment leader of the “ peace-at-any-price” party. We 
allude to Mr. Cobden, whose letter to Mr. Edward Baines, 
the “senior editor” of the Leeds Mercury, comes properly 
under review next. ‘There is more of appearance of cool ar- 
gument, and less of violent and ad captandum appeals in this 
document than in what has emanated from Mr. Bright; yet 
We think it will be found but an appearance after all; and 
that the coolly written document is quite as unsound and 
Unfair as the hastily spoken and passionate speech. 

Mr. Cobden commences in the same way as his ally and 
collaborateur Mr, Bright, by asserting the total insufficiency 
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im every respect of the re-inforcements sent to our army in the 
Kast, subsequent to the battle of the Alma and the sitting 
down before Sebastopol. In illustration of this part of his 
subject he gives a few statistics from the Appendix of Bvi- 
dence to the Report of the Committee of last session in the 
House of Commons ‘f On the State of our Army before Sebas- 
topol,” and compares the terrible totals of eleven, sixteen, 
nineteen and twenty-three thousand sick and wounded for 
the months of October, November and December, 1854, 
and January, 1855, respectively, with the meagre amounts 
specified as the totals of recruiting during the said months, 
and also the months of February and March, beyond which 
latter date the returns extant do not go. 

It is perfectly true that these amounts, averaging as they 
do no more than 6,000 “ finally approved” recruits per month 
for the three branches of the land service, cavalry, infantry 
and artillery combined, do make a miserable shew if put in 
comparison with the fearful totals of sick and wounded men- 
tioned before, and so far Mr. Cobden might be supposed to 
have proved lus case. But is the comparison fairly put? are 
all its elements fully supplied ? And if not, can it have any 
real value, or even relevancy? ‘These questions we are pre- 
pared to give reasons for answering distinctly in the negative. 

In the first place, the comparison is most unfairly put, inas- 
much as even if it really presented the state of things i the 
two respects in question, in the winter of last year and the 
early spring of the present, (which we hesitate not to deny, 
and for reasons presently to be stated,) yet it should have 
been accompanied, were he disposed to act with candour, by 
an acknowledgment that the state of things so presented 
belonged to the past, and was not therefore to be assumed as 
grounds for judging of the present. 

In the next place, the successive arrivals of fresh troops, regi 
ments in the full strength of their war-complement, and regi- 
ments well trained and highly disciplined, such as the 39th, 
the 46th, the 90th &c., besides large and frequent draughts 
to supply the losses of the regiments actually in the Crimea, 
are not brought into account at all by Mr. Cobden, although 
in the majority of cases these supplies were perfectly indepen- 
dent of the raw recruits, who figure in his tables as gathered 
at home during the period he has chosen to speak of. The 
fresh Regiments were entirely independent of the recruits just 
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mentioned, and we are in a position to state with certainty, 
that at least in the case of the Brigade of Guards, the rein- 
forcements they received up, at any rate,to the month of March, 
were composed of men on the muster roll of the regiments 
composing it long before the commencement of the war, and 
drafted from the battalions at home to those upon service. 

Up tothe month of December not less than 1500 had joined 
the Brigade of Guards from England, all men coming within 
the category last described. And the reinforcements up to and 
beyond that month to the line regiments in the Crimea, were 
in a very considerable measure supplied from their yet unex- 
hausted number of trained solders in their depots at home. 

Mr. Cobden has also failed to take into proper account the 
number of convalescents that returned to the ranks during the 
months stated, yet their number should certainly have been 
deducted from what he has set down as the unredeemed losses 
of the army. 

Ile was wise in his generation, if not over candid, m not at- 
tempting to push his statistics farther, as the reinforcements 
for the army began to be multiplied as the season of fine 
weather this year was approaching ; and the recruiting at home 
began rapidly to be swelled by the large drafts of volunteers 
from the Militia regiments at home. Let it be recollected that 
up to the latest period to which Mr. Cobden pushes his statis- 
tics, not one of the Irish, or Scotch regiments of militia, and 
not more than at the utmost one half of the Kuglish regiments 
of the same force, had given their ‘* quota” as it is called, 
viz. :—one fourth of their strength or complement, ‘The fact 
is incontestable and for certainly a valid reason—namely, that 
they had not been embodied at all, until the months of De- 
cember, January and February. In the case of one Insh 
regiment, the Royal Meath Militia, there was no embodiment 
until so late as the month of July in this year, and it is said 
that this case by no means stands alone. However, an ex- 
treme point like this is not necessary to our argument, which 
is, that the statistics of “ recruiting” given by Mr. Cobden 
for the months he has chosen, by no means furnish the data 
for calculating the progress of that operation in the months sub- 
sequent to his period, so very large a proportion of the militia 
force of the country having since that time began to add, 
and add immensely, to the supply. It is not an uncommon thing 
to hear of regiments of that force having given within the 
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last six or eight months not merely their “ quota,” which as 
we have stated before is fixed at the proportion of one-fourth 
of their full strength, but even to have nearly doubled that 
quota ; and as the latter is an annual thing, the approaching 
spring of 1856 will see the process renewed. 

It must be almost unnecessary for us once again to remind 
our readers that we have not denied that a large proportion of 
the present “ recruiting” for the line, is made up of what Mr, 
Cobden calls “ boy-recruits”— wanting the bone and musele 
of men ;” but as we have before stated, tne original blame of the 
want of a trained and seasoned army of reserve in sufficient 
numbers to enable those boys to be left at home till fit for 
hardship, rests not with this or that ministry, but with the 
British public, whose organs in and out of Parliament have for 
the last 20 or 25 years enforced a disastrous parsimony in the 
management of our military means. 

The enormous emigration from Ireland during the greater 
part of the last mine years has also to an extraordinary degree 
diminished the supply of men, At all times a great source of 
strength in this respect to Great Britain, she was in time of 
war found to be almost inexhaustible. But her fine youth have 
been allowed to expatriate themselves without an effort made to 
remove or alleviate the ills and sufferings that drove them from 
home, and short-sighted public men in England have rejoiced 
over their departure and sought even to stimulate it. ‘They 
are gone—their loss cannot be replaced for years, if ever— 

“A bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 
So sings the poet, and whether the aphorism be true or not, 
whether there may be merely rhyme and not reason 1n it, we 
have the stubborn fact, that for the present at least that * bold 
peasantry” are gone, and England’s recruiting serjeants in this 
her sore need, find that. their place is empty and knows them 
no more, 

Passing from the region of what he calls fact, to that of 
speculation, Mr, Cobden, like his friend Mr. Bright, turns his 
attention to suggesting the means of filling our ranks without 
again having to look to raw recruits solely for the maintenance 
of our military honor and national prestige. He thus deals 
with this part of his subject :— 

““ And how is it, I would respectfully inquire, that the purport of 
what I have narrated should be better kriown and appreciated every- 
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where than in England, and that while, to quote the words of The 
Times~—the truth of which Ican confirm from recent personal ex: 
perience on a restricted field of observation—‘ in every café and 
romenade in Europe the conversation has been of the sorry figure 
which England has made in the present war,’ not one word of warn- 
ing has been addressed to the country, or a single appeal made to 
the people, for a supply of efficient men to fill the vacant ranks of 
the army, which the people, and the eople alone, could fill? How 
isit, on the countrary, that while the most unmeasured censures 
have been heaped on the Parliament, Government, aristocracy, and 
military commanders, our press, platform, and even our pulpits, have 
during all this time, teemed with more fulsome Jaudation of the 
people of England than was ever before lavished on a community in 
the same space of time? I will not be tempted at present to pursue 
this inquiry ; it would lead me aside from the practical question to 
which | beg to invite your attention and that of other leading ad- 
yvoeates of the continuance of the war. 

“ How is it proposed to raise men (not boys) to fight that which 
I am told is the ‘ battle of Kuropean civilization and liberty against 
a despotism which aims at nothing less than univeral empire ?? If 
this and kindred phrases which haverung in our ears for the last two 
years mean anything but sound and fury, Lnglishmen have under- 
taken nut merely the work of one nation, but of half Europe. . We 
cannot, if we would, depute this great self-imposed task to a Agen 
of foreign mercenaries ; for our recruiting agents abroad ({ blush 
to say it) have everywhere been threatened or imprisoned, not only 
the United States, but Prussia, Switzerland, and even diminutive 
Hamburg, having refused to allow their citizens to engage, even at 
our expense, in what we insist on calling a struggle for their inde- 
pendence, We cannot for very shame again confide this duty to 
‘thoughtless boys ;’ besides, even those raw recruits fall short, at 
the hour of our utmost need, to the extent of from 20,000 to 40,000 
of the number voted by Parliament. How, then, do you propose to 
bring the bone, muscle, and manhood of England into tie field ? 

“There are two methods equally successful, by which regular 
armies are raised in foreign countries. ‘The one is by a conscrip. 
tion, asin France, where a certain number of men of a preseribed 
age are taken every year by lot from among all elasses, and where 
the unlucky person who draws the fatal number from the_ balloting 
urn, be he peer or peasant, must either serve himself, or find an ap- 
proved substitute, at an expense varying from £80 to £200, accord- 
ing to circumstances. The other is the plan of the United States, 
Where the legislature votes the number of the army, and vo- 
luntary enlistment supplies the men ;—this mode has never been 
found to fail. On the breaking out of the war with Mexico five 
times as many men offered their services, in many parts of the Union, 
4s were required. All ranks and professions pressed forward :—the 
hewspaper editor exchanged the pen for the sword ; the lawyer 
threw up his brief; the doctor abandoned his patients ; and the far- 
mer his land—all to enlist into the ranks. The present President of 
the United States, then of mature age, and with a leading practice as 


4 barrister, gave up family and profession, and volunteere itd the 
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rauks. The plan is, in fact, our own, with this material difference 
in its working, that in America the poeulasity of a war is proved by 
the willingness of the peopleto take part init. There is still 
third system which has been recommended for adoption in this 
country—that of inereasing the bounty unti} you tempt men from 
other pursuits into the army. But it is liable to the objection that 
in these days of cheap locomotion you would not be sure of keeping 
your recruit after he had pocketed the bribe. ¢ We find,’ says Lord 
Hardinge, ‘ that the more you raise the bounty the greater the num- 
ber of desertions ; they make a trade of it.’” 

Despite of Mr. Cobden’s sneer, the battle in which England 
and France are so worthily and heartily engaged is “the 
battle of Ruropean civilization and liberty against a despotism 
which aims at nothing less than universal Empire.” None 
but himself, Mr. Bright and one or two kindred spirits, will be 
found (out of the ranks of the red republicans who will make 
any assertion, as they will do any act, to confuse or conceal 
the truth,) to deny the continually encroaching and grasping 
policy of Russia ever since she began to take a part in Euro- 

ean affairs, Poland and Finland attest it in the North ; the 
litorals of the Black Sea, the Sea of Azov, and the Caspian, 
bear it witness in the South. Bomarsund and Sebastopol have 
demonstrated the mighty preparations for a further and for 
Europe a most threatening and perilous advance. But it 
would be veritably inexcusable to waste time in discussing the 
value of Mr. Cobden’s and Mr. Bright’s hallucinations upon 
this point, in opposition to the plain facts of the case and the 
almost unanimous convictions of the rest of the community— 
nay, we may add, the plain confessions of Russians eis 
who have both in speech and book proclaimed that “ Univers 
Empire,” was the destiny of “ Holy Russia”! ae 

‘The proscription under terrible penalties of all expresston : 

opmion upon subjects of public import, however Nee , 
precariousness of enjoyment of wealth and station in ; a“ 
where the proudest noble may in half an hour be turned 1) 
the streets with a scavenger’s broom, or carted off as a te 
bered and badged convict to the howling wilds of Siberia— ; 
universal espionage that destroys all social confidence 8 4 
security—the terrible knout or piirr which, to use acy 
phraseology, are of the ‘institutions of the niques Nem 
inflicted without discrimination of age, condition 7 "iehn 
tyranny which enslaved nobility in its turn wreaks Tiitering 
own slaves, the peasantry, and artizan classes ;—the B he i 
wealth covering sordid rags and revolting filthiness—te P 
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fuse, heartless, tasteless, and thoroughly barbaric ostentation, 
all tell of a state of things utterly antipodean, as we may say, 
to what in Western Kurope is understood as civilisation and 
valued as freedom. ‘This state of things. the dominion of 
Russia would assuredly bring upon us in more or less 
intensity perhaps er to particular circumstances, but 
peer upon all in turn, had her aggressions been allowed 
to proceed unchecked. But fortunately, at the eleventh hour, 
just as the grand stroke of her game, the seizure of Constan- 
tinople, and the acquisition thus of a fulcrum for the lever 
that was to disturb the foundations of constitutional govern- 
ment in Europe, was about to be played, the two greatest 
among the threatened nations awoke from the kind of as- 
tonished and palsied trance in which they had _ hitherto 
seemed to regard the audacious progress of the northern 
aggressor, and taking good heart and good counsel and uniting 
and pulling together, as none had either hoped or feared or in 
any way expected they would or could be brought to do, they 
have met and stayed him in full career—nay, have driven him 
back already with heavy discomfiture and loss. 

The scope of this paper does not embrace an examination 
into and discussion upon the merits or otherwise of the various 
modes of recruiting and maintaining a military force in prac- 
tice in the different military nations, so that we need. not delay 
upon that part of Mr. Cobden’s letter, which treats of con- 
scription, volunteering, and what may be called for distinction, 
bounty-fed enlistment. As to the first, it is evident that to 
introduce it into England, a country so averse to change in 
its habitudes and manners, as also to any direct interference 
of government in the personal affairs of individuals, would 
require something like a revolution, and a revolution in Eng- 
land, even upon a small scale, would be rather a dangerous 
experiment. As to the second, the American.system of vo- 
lunteering, it practically exists at this moment in England, 
as men can engage for a very limited term of service not only 
in the militia, but under certain provisions in the line itself. 
But Great Britain cannot hold out to British subjects the rich 
temptations which the United States can do to the citizens of 
that republic. She has had no Texas to anuex, no Mexico to 
despoil, no rich lands, no plunder of wealthy cities, churches 
and public establishments, no new regions for daring adven- 
turers to explore and seize possession of ; and therefure she 
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cannot hope to see, as Mr. Cobden describes it in America, 
(which has had all those temptations to offer and has more of 
them yet in reserve,) the “ newspaper editor exchanging the 
pen for the sword, the lawyer throwing up his brief, the doctor 
abandoning his patients, and the farmer his land,” in their 
eagerness to volunteer for the golden prizes before them. 

Upon the third system mentioned by Mr. Cobden, that of 
increasing the bounty to recruits “ until men are tempted from 
other pursuits into the army,” we shall only remark that before 
running the risk by such a measure of thereby increasing, as 
Fieid Marshal Lord Hardinge expressed it, “ the temptation 
to desertion,” it would be well to try the plan of giving the 
recruit in good faith and to the full the present amount of 
bounty promised in recruiting placards, and not let the young 
soldier (as at present) get possessed with the feeling that he 
has been tricked, when he finds out, @/ter attestation, that 
heavy stoppages are to be made out of the sum promised, to 
pay for articles that he thinks ought to be supplied to him 
free of cost. 

Mr. Cobden, with not a little dexterity, evades assisting us 
to a decision upon the merits of the three plans he mentions, 
and takes refuge in renewed declamations against the war :— 


« You will not expect me to say which of these plans should be 
adopted for carrying on a war which in my conscience I believe to be 
more unnecessary, rash, and aimless than any in our history ; and which, 
Sor the visionary objects uvowed by its advocates, has no parallel since 
the Crusades. But, unfortunately, opposition to a war by no means 
separates us from its consequences. The safety of the country, the 
prosperity of its people, the burdens we may be called upon to bear, 
the probable duration of hostilities, and, above all, because involving 
all, the effect which the policy and conduct of the war may have 
upon our character and honour as a nation—all these are matters ot 
as vital importance to the opponents as the advocates of a war ; and 
hence the right they may fairly claim to call in question not only its 
policy, but the mode in which it is carried on.” —* . 

[t is certainly fortunate for Great Britain, and in spite of 
Mr. Cobden, we must say for the best interests of European 
civilization, that ‘* the opponents of a war’ cannot a 
themselves from the advocates, so far as the consequences 0 
it are concerned. Otherwise we should have a sinall section 
of her citizens even more ostentatiously, and in its effects upon 
the unthinking far more perniciously, separating shenacae 
and followers from the rest of the public, and ere long weak 
ening and distracting the action of the Government. 
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and their refusing to admit the British soldiers and seamen, 
and in one case, even the British Admiral, the gallant Sir 
Edward Lyons himself, caine viext, and has'almost brought to 
a head the ill-will and acrimonious feelings so long gathering , 
before. 

These jealousies and contentions, however, though highly 
dangerous, and most earnestly to be deprecated, wonld bs of 
comparatively small importance, if a difference of interests‘and 
a discrepancy of views as to the ultimate settlement of the 
great objects of the war were not a chance very prominently 
upon the cards. We have alluded before, and only alluded, to 
the points on which such differences and discrepancies might, 
and doubtless will arise. We do not like to dwell upon them 
now, for even their speculative discussion is caleulated to raise 
and keep up something of a feeling of irritation, which will be 
an evil quite sufficiens for the day that shall unhappily see: it 
openly declare itself; we could not, however, omit the allusions 
we have nade to them, when endeavouring to attract the serious 
attention of our readers to the prospects of the war and the 
doubtful future before us. 

That no miserable recollection of old and gone-by feuds and 
hatreds, no deplorable dwelling upon and fostering of recent 
causes and occurrences of sagknal provoc ation and bad blood, 
no success of the secret intrigues that the indefatigable ageuts 
of Russia in all parts of Europe are undoubtedly at work upon, 
and above all, that no passion, folly or wickedness of those 
who guide and influence the policy of the two great leading 
powers of the world, Great Britain and France, shall break 
their most happy alliance, and once more set roaring and in- 
ternecine war between them, is and must be the prayer of 
every one in every country of the globe, who values the bless- 
ings of rational liberty, peace, and civilisation, and has: the 
cause of humanity at heart. 


Se eR NE A Ae a 


[We have inserted this, and the preceding paper, in close 
proximity, as we consider that there is a very important, aud 
most interesting field of speculative political philosophy opeus 
ed by them before the reader. They represent the feelings, 


the hopes, the fears of different nations: the former is the 
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work of a Frenchman of great and deserved reputation; the 
latter by an Irishman, and one who has watched long and 
earnestly, in and out of Parhament, the various changes of 
Kuropean politics, bearing upon the position, the stability, 
and the welfare of the United Kingdoms. 

We recommend these two papers, Polonia Redux, and The 
War and the Future, to every reader—not, indeed, because they 
appear in Tne Irish Quarrerty Review, but because they 
show faets plainly and clearly—facts which every man who 
Joves the honor of our nation should know—facts which are 
important to all who desire to form sound opinions on The 
War, onits policy, and on the Future—a future which may 
bring peace and security if advantage be taken of Poland 
reconstructed ; but a future which may bring disaster and 
ruin, if the wild passions of rival nations and the half-forgotten 
dreams of old enmity be recalled.—LEp, I. Q. K.] 
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To the Editor of “The Law Magazine ; or Quarterly Review 
of Jurisprudence ;” for February, 1855, Vol. 53,—No. 
106, 

Dustin, Fepruary lot, 1850. 
Sir, 

A few days ago I received, I believe through your attention, a 
number of The Law Magazine, for February, 1855 ; and, looking to 
its table of contents, I felt considerable satisfaction in reading there, 
the title of one of the papers—“ The New Invitations to Juvenile 
Crime.” I knew that your Mugazine had advocated Juvenile 
Criminal Reformation; I knew that you were perfectly well aware 
of the total unfitness of our common gaols to produce any but more 
gross criminals from theyoung prisoners confined in them, and I really 
expected to find your “ New Invitations to Juvenile Crime,” a plain 
exposition of the semi-failure of Parkhurst, and a defence of the 
various Judges and Magistrates who have, within the past six 
months, advocated Reformatory Schools, despite the poo pooing of 
official opponents ; you can, Sir, therefore, comprehend my very 
great astonishment, when on turning to the paper itself I found it to 
be but eight and a-half pages of very patent sneering at Mr. Recor- 
der Hill, and of very virulent misrepresentation, or miscomprehen- 
sion, of the sentiments actuating that learned gentleman, Mr. 
Recorder Hall and myself ; rounded off with a general and sweep- 
ing charge against the Youthful Offenders’ Act, and all who appeal 
to that “kind of rash charity and miscellaneous benevolence held 
forth in that remarkably foolish Act of Parliament ;” and when | 
couple this sentiment, with the warning thrust upon us all by that 
venerable line, 

*‘Fools rush in where angels fear to tread,” 

I feel no horror in contemplating my fallen condition, knowing that I 

ain one of the rushing fools to whose order belong Lord Brougham, 

Lord Lyttelton, Lord Harrowby, the Earl of Shaftesbury, Sir John 

Pakington,Mr. Adderley, Mr. Joseph Sturge, Mr. Recorder Hill,the 

Rev. Mr. Clay, Mr. Recorder Hall, Mr. Thompson of Banchory, Mr. 

Dunlop,the Mayistrates of Devonshire,the Corporation of Liverpool, 

and lastly, certainly not leastly, Miss Carpenter, Lady Noel Byron, 

Mr Nash, Mr. Russell Scott, and, as your contributor, with inane 
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facetiousness calls him—* good-natured shepherd Ellis,"* and I had 
rather be a rushing fool with these, odd as it may seem to him, than 
a fearful angel with your contributor. 

I am no admirer of catholicons—lI have no belief in Holloway, no 
faith in Morrison; but, on the other hand, I have no confidence in 
that system as taught by Martinus Scriblerus, in his “ Uncommon 
Practice of Physic,” by which, upon the homeeopathic scheme, we are 
offered a special cure for every bodily ill; but, Sir, I have great 
confidence in a system which has sprung up, which has been forced 
into active working by the total unsuitableness of our Common 
Prisons for any purpose of useful punishment or of juvenile 
reformation ; a system which has been found excellent, (that is useful 
and suecessful) beyond all doubt and above all question—The 
Reformatory Scnoot System, Voluntary, or aided by Government. 
What the Reformatory School System is, I know; but, I do not 
comprehend the system advocated by your contributor. He tells us 
that the Rev. Sydney Turner, the excellent chaplain of the Red Hill 
Farm School, sides with Solomon and not with the modern Solons, 
who are superseding his maxims, and holds to the adage about 
sparing the rod and spoiling the child.” He adds, and really, my 
good Sir, the passage is so very foolish, so palpable an attempt at 
being sarcastic and argumentative, so absurd a dose of what may be 
called, the Sydney-Smith-and-water-style, that I wonder you did not 
perceive its weakness. He writes, that Mr. Turner 

‘Ts just now in great disgrace with the philanthropic party. Ile 
has written two letters in which, harsh man! he actually advocates 
the correction of crime even in youthful offenders ! He is more than 
half suspected even of smiling in his sleeve at the touching discipline 
of Mr. Recorder——, who would kiss the dear delinquents ito 
goodness; and of questioning the wisdom of the Saltley system of 
turning its inmates looseinto Birmingham, that they may missionarize 


in the alleys and closes of that not immaculate city, and of bringing 
fresh lambs to the fold of good-natured shepherd Ellis. 


Who ever asserted that Mr. Turner was in disgrace with 
the friends of the Reformatory Movement ?—who ever accused 
him of having wilfully embarrassed the cause? I do not deny 
that I declared his two letters, addressed last June to The Times, 
were ill advised. The Times misunderstood him, and he misunder- 








, d 

stood the Report of M. De Persigny, as I clearly eon 
é , ; [nis 

in the paper published in the September number of —_ 
sidiadiaiaandaieea iaek * p.lvi. 


aste . ; ber 
*For an account of Mr.Ellis,see the Record at end of this number, 
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Quarterty Review, and to which your contributor so flippantly 
objects. I argued the case fairly, honestly, and gravely; my 
paper appears to have given offence to your contributor, but I regret 
to find that he has endeavoured to conceal the shallowness of his 
opinions by a mockery of sarcasm very pitiable in one who writes ona 


great and solemn question. Who is the “ Mr Recorder »who would 





kiss the dear delinquents into goodness,” and who would turn the in- 
mates of Saltley into the streetsof Birmingham ? Doubtless Mr. M. 
PD. Hillis meant, and it may be very amusing to some men to form 
fancy sketches of the Recorder kissing “ the dear delinquents into 
goodness,” the damp-nosed delinquent now weeping hypocritical tears 
on the philanthropist’s neck, and now looking slyly over his shoulder, 
and winking fraternally at your contributor, whilst he — takes 
whatis called “a sight” at * good-natured shepherd Ellis.” 

But, Sir, is this a true picture? Is this the result of the training 
at Saltley, at Kingswood, at Hardwicke Schools, or at Mr. Nash’s 
Keformatory Institution? We have tried, in our prisons, every 
stupid severity that ignorance, rendered callous by custom, could 
permit ; but still the population of juvenile criminals increased, and 
the gaol was proved to be but the seed-plot of crime. Other nations 
knew these fucts—we, at length saw the necessity for a speedy change 
in our system, and whilst Germany, Switzerland, France, Belgium, 
Molland, and America had long possessed Reformatories—they were, 
as the late lamented Mr. Fletcher stated, but “ struggling into ex- 
istence” in Eneland. 

Sir, your contributor has done to me, and to all those with whom 
I think in common, a grievous, a malicious wrong. My paper ap- 
peared in this Revrew last September; during five months he 
pondered the arguments, and facts there recorded. I wrote with no 
object save one—that of spreading abroad a general knowledge of 
all the facts connected with the rise and progress of the Reformatory 
School Movement; I gave to each advocate of the cause his ad- 
mitted praise, and whilst dissenting in some points from the opinions 
of Mr. Turner, I gave every one the fullest merit. Your contribu- 
ter now, after a lapse of five months, attempts to fasten‘upon me the 
charges of maudlin philanthropy, and endeavours to show that 
my chief objection to Mr. Turner’s two letters was directed against 
4 portion of the first, which gave The Times an opportunity of ine 
dulying in a raw-head-and -bloody-bones tone of leader, and which 
compelled Mr. Turner to write to that Journal, on the 8th of 
June, thus :— 
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“Ts it not, because in spite of trials by jury and summary con- 
viction, Whippings, and imprisonments, the amount and intensity of 
juvenile crime have increased, that our Government and Legisla- 
ture are now concurring with our philantropists in devising some 
more effectual remedy; and 2ndly, what’s the real object which 
society (for its own advantage) seeks in the young offender's 
treatment? Is it only the retribution of punishment for his mis- 
doings, or the deterring others by his sufferings? Is it not, and 
looking to his age, his helplessness, his exposure, without defence or 
power of escape, to depraving intluences—ought it not to be also 
his reformation? What else can secure the community against the 
mischiefs of his future influence and example? What is gained by 
the inflicting of a thousand whippings and sentences of imprisonment, 
if the subjects of these penalties come forth into the world (as now) 
only more hardened in vicious purposes and more capable for mis- 
chief? Reformations, like revolutions, are not made ‘by rose 
water;’ but, surely, it cannot be impossible to devise a course of 
treatment at once corrective for the past, and persuasive for the 
future, uniting, like the Divine dealings, righteousness and judg- 
ment with loving kindness and merey; such a system as, while it 
punishes what is bad, and represses what is lawless, awakes and 
trains to action the better feelings and more useful impulses which 
are to be found more or less in every nature. The problem is to 
secure this for the scarcely responsible child, while we seek out and 
press upon the more guilty and fully responsible parent. At present, 
the parent may neglect, brutalise, and deprave his child, and make 
him a public nuisance with entire impunity. These things 
ought not so to be. Let us see what can be done in coercing and 
restraining the parents and step-parents, usually the real sources of 
evil. When we have done what justice and the public interest 
require on this head, we shall be able with a clearer conscience and 
amore steady hand to deal with the young offender himself as he 
will then deserve that we should.” 


These, Sir, were the opinions held last June, by the Chaplain 
of the Philanthropic—it was in advocating of such sentiments I wrote, 
and that Mr. Turner is fully supported in them by the concurrent 
testimony of the Rev. John Clay, of the Rev. W. C. Osborne, of 
Sir John Pakington, of Miss Carpenter, and Mr. Recorder Hill, 
your contributor must clearly know, unless he be of that class 
whom Socrates, in The Platonic Dialogues, ironically compliments, 
by saying, “you are fortunate, Callicles, to have been initiated at the 
great mysteries, without proceeding through the lesser.” Had he 
borne in mind the opinions expressed upon the Reformatory School 
system, at the Birmingham Conferences, he would never have 
written the following passage, a passage which, in its egotism and 
in its folly, reminds one of Boileau’s lines :— 

‘' Mais il ne’est point de fou qui par bonnes raison 


Ne loge son voisin aux petites-maison.” 
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He writes :— 

«“ Weare most anxious to see reformatories properly constituted 
and universally established, but to effect their purpose they must 
be always penai in their preliminary stage. We developed the pro- 
per principles in which such institutions should be founded in a 
series of articles some years ago, and they not only met with the 
assent and approval of those best acquainted with the subject at the 
time, but they have been corroborated by all subsequent experience.” 

Because ‘‘ we developed” principles, which somebody approved 
and assented to, properly constituted Reformatories must be always 
penal.” My dear Sir, this self-laudation is very ridiculous, and the 
principle is very false—it is precisely like a passage in Saunders’ 
Reports where he writes—“ Here ‘T'wysden, Justice, reproved Saun- 
ders of counsel, for that he pleaded too subtilely—but Saunders was 
right.” Doubtless your contributor thinks that Reformatories “must 
be always penal in the preliminary stage,” he developed the principle, 
therefore I, and all who think as I, must be wrong; or, as he writes 
with mild jocularity, ‘The philanthropy of the movement is 
doubtless most engaging and laudable. No one questions its com- 
plete amiability or singlehearted integrity of purpose; but, oh! 
for a Jittle prudence, and a wholesome modicum of diffidence !” 

We have never yet heard it said, that the Rev. Mr. Osborne, or 
the Rev. John Clay wanted experience, “a little prudence,” or 
“a wholesome modicum of diffidence,”—yet, at the first Birming- 
ham Conference, the former excellent Chaplain spoke as follows :— 

“T would, however, refer for a moment to whipping in prison. 
It has been determined lately to introduce whipping as an element of 
punishment. I do not think it is attended with any good effects. It 
is no uncommon thing to hear these children say, ‘ Oh, sir, whipping 
will do me no good: I know all about that: I have had enough of it 
before.’ They have been cuffed and knocked about their whole life 
long by drunken and brutal fathers and mothers, so to them it is no 
hew thing; and I point to the state of our gaols to show that this 


* tn of whipping in our prisons is not calculated to reform but to 
iarden ” 


The Rev. Mr. Clay spoke thus :— 


It was not that these children stood most in need of reading and 
writing, of learning their catechism, of committing to memory chap 
ters from the Holy Scriptures—they stood most in need of what had 
hever yet approached them—of something to touch, soften, and 
humanise their hearts and desires. I believed that, in almost every 
instance, these misled creatures had never in their lives heard words 
or tones of kindness or affection ; that they never had dared to sup- 
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pose that any one cared for them, or desired, for their own sakes, 
that they sbould learn to speak and do things that are right. | 
endeavoured to show them their mistake—that there were people who 
felt for them, who pitied them, who loved them ; who earnestly 
desired to promote their happiness both here and hereafter. These 
endeavours were not unsuccessful ; and I found that as the heart 
softened and opened, so the mind expanded :—and the reading and 
Scriptural teaching, which, otherwise, would have been mechanical 
and irksome, were received with eager thankfulness, as something 
conducive to the great object of repentance and amendment. 1 must 
resist the temptation to dwell upon this topic, yet I would beg to say 
one word more, viz., that whatever measure of success has been 
granted to us in regard to the reformation of young criminals, it 
dates from the time when, seven or eight years ayo, at my carnest 
entreaty, our Court of Quarter Sessions abolished the punishment of 
whipping.” 

‘Do not imagine, however, that I have more reliance upon the 
prison than the school—as you contemplate it—as a means of reform- 
ing young delinquents. Far otherwise. 1 agree entirely with my 
friend Mr. Osborne, as well as with other gentlemen, that one of the 
greatest social wants of our time and country is the Reformatory 
School—in which the neglected, outcast, child may be trained to oc- 
cupy his right place as‘a fellow subject and a fellow Christian.” 

At the second Conference, Sir John Pakington said :— 


“The English system has been, when a child has transgressed the 
law, to send him to prison and so punish him. The question now is 
whether, when a child has transgressed the law, wisdoin and sound 
policy do not combine to tell us that the right way to treat him is to 
reform and educate hiin. The choice lies between harsh punishment 
and judicious kindness ; but let not our views be misunderstood. 
We do not wish to hold out any absurd idea that children are to be 
exempt from all punishment. ‘That is a false view of the case. We 
all know, from the very highest authority, that the child must be 
corrected, and what we have to do is to discover sound principles for 
dealing with the criminal and destitute, instead of acting upon those 
that are false, cruel, and inefficient. What does our evidence say 
upon this? It gives us facts, and there can be nothing better for our 
guidance in a matter like the one before us. In all these establish. 
ments it is shown by the evidence, not that punishment ts dispensed 
with, but that kindness is the rule. One of the most important 
witnesses we had was Mr. Playfair, who takes a great interest In the 
House of Refuge at Glasgow. Speaking of the children, he says-— 
‘We learn their history, and we deal kindly with them.’ Again he 
savs—* We try to make the boys feel at home by dealing kindly with 
them.’ When speaking ofa ventleman named Clarke, he obs get 
—‘ He brought this establishment into a highly improved state, “ 
that through a system of kindness.’ Let me now turn toa remarkaie 
assage in the evidence of the Rev. Dr. Guthrie, of the Mree Kirk, 
at Edinburgh. | He'was asked the question—* What kind of yorrpeed 
ment have you?’ His reply was,—*‘ I am happy to say we nit 
hardly any punishment at all. We find the best influence we can 
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bring to bear upon these children is not punishment but kindness, 
and nothing has surprised me more than the singular ease with which 
we can manage them, and the readiness with which boys fall into the 
ranks who have been picked off the streets, and who have led a 
wandering life before. It is amost surprising phenomenon connected 
with our school, how soon they fall into regularity and order, and 
how little difficulty we have in breaking them in by the power of 
kindness and steady training.’ This shows how completely justified 
was the Conference of 1851 in the opinion that prisons, however 
exemplary the system adopted therein might be, are not the places 
for the correction and complete reformation of juvenile criminals. 
We all know how susceptible are children to kindness and affection, 
and we must not confine this susceptibility to the children of the 
affluent and the educated classes. Can we doubt that the germs of 
the same feclings exist in the breasts of the destitute orphan or the 
most humble outcast of society ?” 


At this same Conference, Mr. Osborne said :— 


“They must get rid of the children from the gaols—a point on 
which he felt very strongly. He would agree to probationary wards 
being established in the schools, to be regulated in their use by the 
committee, but he contended that the principle of giving punishment 
preparatory to reformation ought not to be approved by that Con- 
ference,” 

Mr. Recorder Power said :— 

“Punishment could not be got rid of, but what he and others 
protested against was arbitrary punishment, not with a view to refor- 
mation, but vengeance because he had committed a wrong against 
society. The child was not without condition. It had committed 
acrime against society, but society had inflicted a grievous wrong 
upon the child, and it was adding insult to injury that they punished 
the child for an ignorant breach of the criminal law.” 

The Rev. Sydney Turner said :— 

“Tf you go to Saltley you will see what can be done when love 
and duty are built upon. I trust from this day forward there will 
be an impulse to try the principle elsewhere and everywhere, and it 
will never be tried in vain. If you trust and appeal to that sense of 
kindness which is at the very bottom of our human nature, you will 
succeed in raising those emotions which shall accomplish in the hu- 
man heart more than the prison cell or prison labour can ever effect ; 
you will succeed in recalling to society many and many an one who 
shal] prove a good citizen and an upright man.” 

Thus far, Sir, I have cited authorities against the statement of 
your contributor, in which he attempts to show that practical 
philanthropists, men with ‘a little prudence, and a wholesome 
modicum of diffidence” are evidently of one mind with him, But 
to prove this matter more clearly, I must refer to the Birmingham 
Conference of 1853. I beg you to remember that every man in these 


‘kingdoms, qualified to give an opinion upon the subjects before the 
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country, attended the memorable Birmingham Conference of 
December, 1853, and those who could not attend personally, wrote 


expressing their confidence in the ‘ prudence” and good sense of 


these who were present—the chief topics then urged were the ex- 
cellence of Reformatory School training, and the necessity ofa 
stringent law of Parental Responsibility. Upon the former branch 
of the subject I have, I believe, advanced sufficient authority in 
support of my views, but that neither the Conference nor I deserve 
the charge made against us, by your contributor, that charge which 
informs us that we are modern Solons, and that the Rev. Sydney 
Turner backs Solomon against us in our weak point which renders us, 
as your contributor elegantly expresses it, forgetful of the ‘* maxim 
about sparing the rod and spoiling the child,” is clearly proved by 
the statement made at the closing of the Conference by Mr. Record- 
er Hill, when he said, and none dissented :— 


‘*T could not be silent in the hour of the triumph of a cause which 
has for long years interested my heart and employed my thoughts— 
a cause in which I have grown gray. I have seen the small beginnings 
of this now glorious and flourishing enterprise. I have been met by 
sneers of utter disbelief: I have been ealled a sentimentalist and a 
visionary for entertaining doctrines to which you are now affixing the 
seal of er opinion in this the eapital of the Midland Districts of 
England. And here let me for the thousandth time ask for one mo- 
ment of your attention to defend myself against an impression which 
is utterly mistaken and unfounded, but which still remains—I would 
sanction the infliction of any pain necessary to produc e reformation, 
I am not one of those who believe that either man or boy mas be 
raised by namby-pamby indulgences out of crime into virtue ; but I 
hold that he who inflicts one sing) » pang which is not directed toa 
reformatory object, if he act unconse iously, has fallen into a great 
error ; if consciously, into a great crime.” 


Sir, this passage appears to me to want cane ‘¢a little pru- 
dence,” nor ‘*a wholesome modicum of diffidence ;” had it wanted 
these, the Rev. Sydney Turner was present and could have correct- 
ed the error, had he considered it necessary ; he could have declared 
for a and might have silenced one of the ‘*modern Solons’ 

‘Mr. vane the friend of petted criminal juveniles. 
Mr. Turner was the fifth speaker after Mr. Hill; he did not declare 


his dissent from any principle advanced by the Recorder, he did not 


sneer at M. Demetz, he did not attempt to detract from the merit of 


Mettray, he did not deny, he has never denied, the excellence of that 
institution, as worthy of the French people, as its success 18 honor- 
abie to M. Demetz. 


- . . : > inane 
Ihave, Sir, thus far defended myself from the charge of inane 
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philanthropy— (indeed your contributor appears to use the term 
philanthropist as if he considered it but a synonyme for anthropopha- 
gist) ; I have shown how, in all my views on this subject of Refor- 
matory training, | am supported by the best, and most experienced 
men in these kingdoms, who were capable of speaking authoritatively 
upon the subject. 

The paper of your contributor contains only three other topics 
worthy of notice: the first is a perfectly quixotic attack on Mettray ; 
the second, a very foolish attempt to misrepresent my argument in 
favor of the principle that the law of Parental Responsibility is of the 
chiefest importance in suppressing Juvenile and adult vagrancy ; the 
third topic is a most ludicrous,palpable,and incomprehensible effort to 
prove, by garbeling a letter addressed by Lord Brougham to Mr. 
Recorder Hill, that his Lordship has lost confidence in the success of 
the Reformatory System. 

Upon the first topic, Mettray, your contributor has no ground 
whatever of objection to the Colony—but, with a virulence of 
bigotry, and a total want of all reasoning power he writes :— 

‘‘It is in some respects, doubtless, a well-managed institution ; 
but that it is, as we have often heard, a complete seminary of popery, 
we hardly expected such convincing evidence as this—Mr. Hall, in 
his account, says—‘ All the colonists at Mettray are Roman 
Catholics, but this is ouly to avoid the inconvenience of mixing 


children of different persuasions.’ ‘The remedy is very convenient, 
doubtless.’ 


That a Roman Catholic country should possess Roman Catholie 
Reformatory Schools, is, one would suppose, pertectly natural ; and 
as to the sneer that Mettray is, as your contributor ‘ has often 
heard,” a complete seminary of Popery, the objection is about 
as ridiculous as if M. Demetz, or M. Paul Verdier, or M. 
De Persigny were, with atrociously bad taste, only surpassed 
by its stupid intolerance, to state to the French people, that 
they had ‘often heard” that Red Hill, or Saltley was “a 
complete seminary” of Protestantism—even whilst admitting 
that “it isin some respects, doubtless, a well managed institution,” 
the question being not as to the religion taught, but the refurmations, 
through God’s grace, and by his servants’ faith and charity, achieved. 

Sir, your contributor has not quoted Mr. Robert Hall's Lecture, 
from which he extracts, fairly. I wish that that estimable, able, and 
christian gentleman, whose ability is but the worthy accompaniment 
of “a little prudence, and a wholesome modicum of diffidence,” were 
sufficiently restored to health to reply, by the publication of his notes 
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of his ast summer's visit to Mettray, for he, Sir, visited Mettray twice, 
and writes of what he has seen, not of what he has “often heard.” But 
I can answer for him in one respect, and that is, that in his Lecture 
upon his second visit to Mettray, delivered last winter in Leeds, he 
expressed his increased admiration of all he had seen, and of which, 
in his first Lecture, he had expressed his opinions. 

Your contributor has called Mettray ‘‘acomplete seminary of 
popery,” and he quotes part of a sentence in Mr. Hall's Lecture. | 
shall now print the sentence in full, and by it shall prove that if 
Mettray is Roman Catholic for convenience, Sainte Foy is Protestant 
for the like reason, and we know that this separation has been made 
with the concurrence of the excellent President of the Society, M. le 
Comte de Gasparin, a Protestant. The sentence is as follows :— 

“All the colonists at Mettray are Roman Catholics, but this is 
only to avoid the inconvenience of mixing children of different per- 
suasions. iM. le Comte de Gusparin, the president of the society, is 
himself a Protestant ; children of that faith are sent to a Protestant 
colony at Sainte Foy ; if by any rare accident a non-christian child 


should be sent to one of these colonies, it must follow the religious 
instruction of the rest. There is family prayer in each house morn- 
ing and evening.” 

So far of the no popery objection to Mettray ; as to its excellence as 
a Reformatory, the Lecture of Mr. Hall, the Letter of Mr. Recorder 
Hill to Lord Brougham, or the various earlier accounts of the 
Colony, will prove ; but I do not appeal to them, 1 rely upon the 
words of the Rev. Sydney Turner who, at the second Birmingham 
Conference said :— 


“‘ About five years ago the attention of those who sought to effect 
the reformation of young offenders was excited to what was going on 
in France. We heard that a sort of miracle had been wrought, that 
a great number of juvenile prisoners had been gathered together, and 
kept together, by nothing more stringent, no bond more strong, than 
the exercise of loving kindness. I went and saw Mettray. My first 
feeling on seeing it was despondency. I said to myself, ‘ How can 
any one equal this in England? there we have nothing that can be 
compared with this.’” 

The second topic to which I have above referred, as rendering 
your contributor vicious in his opposition, is Parental Responsibility 
considered as a check upon Juvenile crime and adult_ vagrancy. 
Referring tomy paper, and intending as usual, by misconstruction, 
to refute my arguments, he writes. —“ The fact is, that though the 
principle is excellent, parental responsibility is impracticable in three 
cases out of four. And yet without it, we are told that no security 
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can be given by the friends of the reformatory movement that the 
objects of the schools may not be abused.” 

We still hold this opinion—we contend that if the parents can pay, 
they must be compelled to pay—if they cannot pay, it proves nothing 
against the system ; and if combined with a stringent vagrant law, 
could not fail to produce the most satisfactory results, and if, in but 
one case out of four the parent could be compelled to support his 
child whilst in the School, other parents would thereby learn that the 
law holds all liable for the discharge of those duties to which before 
God and man they are bound. These are opinions supported by 
Mr. Clay, by Mr. Thomson of Banchory, by Mr. Pearson, by Mr. 
Frederick Hill, and by all who have thought more deeply upon the 
subject than your contributor.* In the paper to which your con- 
tributor refers, I have condensed all the facts and authorities 
bearing upon the question;f and as they are indisputable—clearly so— 
as even your contributor can only snarl at them, it is unnecessary to 
reproduce them in this letter. 

Having exhausted his spleen upon my facts, your contributor 
relieves his temper by indulging in his peculiar style of fiction, and 
as usual in condemning the opinions of his opponents, he totally 
misrepresents their sentiments, and occasionally the common meaning 
of words. You know, I presume, that Lord Brougham is a very sincere 
supporter of the Reformatory Principle ; and you are aware, I dare 
say, that having visited Mettray in the early part of 1854, he ex- 
pressed his opinions of it in the most decided and most approving 
manner. On the 18th of last December Mr. Recorder Hill ad- 
dressed a letter to his Lordship upon the practical working of Re- 
formatory Schools—and to this most admirable letter Lord 
Brougham, the following day, thus replied: — 


«© GRAFTON-STREET, 
Dee. 19th, 1854. 
My Dear Hitt, 


I have received your letter, and have read it carefully with all the 
interest which you may believe I feel in the important subject. 

You don’t require my praises of the manner in which you have 
treated the matter, but you wish for my opinion upon the positions 
you lay down, and I can say most conscientiously that I agree entirely 








* See in the Record, at end of this number of the Review, some 
observations on this question, from Lieut.-Col. J ebb's last Keport. 
t See Intsu Quanrerty Kevisw—Vol. IV. No 15, pp. 709to 716. 
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with you on almost all of them; though on one or two things of sub- 
ordinate importance 1 may have some little doubt. 

To the correctness of your statements respecting Mettray, I can 
bear testimony, having deemed it my duty last spring to Visit that 
most admirable Institution, which does honor, not only to its Found. 
ers and Directors, but to the Country. 

The progress making in England is truly gratifving. I hope and 
trust that the war, deplorable on all accounts, though altogether just 
and quite unavoidable, will not, among its other evils, oceasion ob. 
struction in either country to any of their great plans of benevolence, 
let me rather say beneficence. 

Believe me, 
Ever most sincerely yours, 
H. Broucuam. 
M. D. Hit, Ese., K.C.” 


I consider this reply in all respects satisfactory, and it certainly 
expresses, in plain terms, Lord Brougham’s full belief in the excel- 
lence of Reformatory training, and his gratification at witnessing the 
success of the movement in Hngland—but with this letter before 
him your contributor thus writes, misquoting Lord Brougham’s 
words, and misrepresenting his opinions :—‘ We hear of many of 
these institutions springing up, nothing deterred by the utter impos- 
sibility of finding fit men to undertake their management. This 
alone ought to give force and effect to the significant warning of 
Lord Brougham, in his short but pithy reply to Mr. Hill's recent letter, 
‘I have my doubts!” 

This attempt at mystification requires no comment from me ; it 
is nothing more than an insidious effort to weaken public confidence 
in the Reformatory system—an effort of which your contributor 
gave evident indication even in the first half page of his paper, in 
which he expresses his fears that the schools must fail because we 
cannot always hope for ‘‘men like Mr. Recorder Hill” —(is this a 
mis-print for «* Mr. Recorder »”) “ Mr. Turner, Mr. Baker, or 
Mr. Bengough, or women so eminently gifted for the work as Miss 
Carpenter and Lady Noel Byron,” to whom the management can be 
entrusted. If, sir, this were true, it would offer, indeed, a disheart- 
ening prospect, and in the long vista of the future one could easily 
form a vision of little City Arabs” and Home Heathens,” grr 
ng up in a love of crime and a contempt of gaolers, and counting 
the number of committals by double the number of their years, de- 
spite the * dose of pain” system of those who back Solomon against 
“the modern Solons,” and who, improving upon his counsels, will 
spare neither the rod nor the child. Sir, if all the estimable persons 
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named by your contributor were to-morrow called before that God 
of Mercy whose precepts they so well observe—doing unto the least 
of his little ones as he would they should do unto himself—there 
would still be men and women in England, capable and willing to 
carry out the plans of Reformation formed by those “modern So- 
lons.” I hold this opinion strongly ; I remember the history of John 
Howard, of John Pounds, of Sarah Martin, of Elizabeth Fry, of 
Jobn Ellis, of Mr. Nash. Ihave great faith in the philanthropy of 
the Nation, and I should no more despair of the success of the Re- 
formatory schools if our present leaders were to die,than I should feel 
anxiety lest, after the decease of Sir Benjamin Brodie, lithotomy 
could no longer be safely performed, or sigh for the anticipated 
hopeless woes of our parturient matrons upon the demise of Doctor 
Locock. 

Sir, the entire spirit of your contributor’s attack on me is plainly 
evident in the first nine lines of his paper. I believe, as all who 
have thought upon the subject believe, that the Birmingham Con- 
ference of 1853 was of the very greatest importance to the country, 
whilst of this same assembly your contributor thus expresses him- 
self :— 

“When the Birmingham Conference last hoisted its great flag 
and blew a loud trumpet, in laudation of reformatories, alarm was 
engendered in the minds of all prudent friends to that great move- 
ment,—after the parade of vague generalities and studied avoidance 
of practical details which characterized the speeches and proceedings 
of that goodly gathering—that the movement would fall into the 
hands of untoward enthusiasts and mere philanthropists, who would 


speedily discredit a good cause by the blunders of bad administra. 
tion.” 


This statement, sir, is fully as correct as the construction of Lord 
Brougham’s letter to Mr. Hill. If you desire to know the feeling 
of the country upon the matter, I refer you to the Itecord at the end 
of this number of this Review. You will there find a complete 
auswer to your contributor’s sneers ; you will discover an overwhelm- 
ing mass of evidence, and one which must prove the mischievous 
tendency of his paper, if its fictions and fancies were permitted to 
remain unimpeached. 

If, sir, your contributor had advanced a cherished theory in op- 
Position to the Reformatory system, I could understand the temper 
of his paper. Doubtless a long prized theory is dear to the heart, 
and hard of relinquishment, and its possessor feels towards it, as 
Bonofonius to his mistress, and can adopt the sentiment of his lines :— 
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“ Vale melque meum, atque amaritudo, 

Vale nilque meum, meumque totum.” 
But, sir, he has not such reason ; he has no inciting principle, appa- 
rent from his paper, save spleen—bitter, virulent spleen—against all 
who support the genuine Reformatory system—a system which has 
succeeded at Mettray, at Stretton-on-Dunsmore, at Saltley, at Kings. 
wood, at Hardwicke, at Smith-st., in Glasgow, in Edinburgh, and in 
Aberdeen—a system against which your contributor would set up one, 
the foundation of which I have discovered in Henry Mayhew’s 
London Labour and the London Poor, and which is that practised 
among the costermongers, one of whom, having been discovered 
beating his mistress for some offence, by Mr. Mayhew, and who, 
when remonstrated with for adopting this system of reformatory 
treatment, silenced the modern Solon” by proclaiming, ‘* The more 
a chap licks ’em the more they loves him.” 

I, Sir, do not agree with the costermonger, or with your contributor, 
in the plan of reformation of which they seem to approve with wonder- 
ful unanimity. I believe that God has given our juvenile criminals 
hearts, feelings, hopes and desires like my own, and I would reach 
their hearts, hardened and perverted it may be, by teaching them 
that all the world is not their enemy—I would, in the noble thought 
of Channing * supply moral wants, snatch every child from perdi- 
tion, and awaken in him the spirit and energy of a man.” I would 
appeal to all who are aiding the Reformatory School Movement, 
and whilst urging them to active exertion, I would warn them 
against self-deception, in the emphatic, and eloquent, and wise words 
addresssed by Mr. Hill in his letter to Mr. Adderley, (printed in 
the last number of Zhe Law Review,) saying— 

“This philanthropy, which exhibits itself in every variety of 
ramification, and, what is better, makes itself felt t rough every 
hour of the day, must become the subject of careful reflection by 
the inquirer. Let him ask himself what are his own motives in his 
undertaking ? Is he moved to exertion simply by the dictates of 
reason? Does he think only of protecting the upper classes from 
annoyance, and their pockets from taxation, by reforming young 
offenders? Or does his heart yearn towards the poor outcasts 
themselves—the little prodigals, who, though sufficiently wae 
to ‘waste their substance with riotous living,’ if they had any su- 
stance to waste, are far better acquainted with the second victanings 
of the Parable—the feeding on ‘the husks which the swine ~ 
eat!’ Does he earnestly desire to snatch them from perdition, ant 
to restore them to the fold ? J 

Doubtless all that he and others are doing may be defended on 
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grounds of a wise and enlarged policy. But such considerations 
have not vitality enough to carry the Reformatory labourer through 
his toils. Unless the heart unite with the head in the task, no pro- 

ress will be made. No handling of the rudder, however skilful, 
will set the ship in motion : 


‘Reason the card, but passion is the gale.’ 


Without an attachment to the pursuit which it is not extravagant 
to call passionate, the task will soon be abandoned in despair ; for 
difficulties and discouragements are as abundant as the advocates of 
the old system and the opponents of the new could desire. But 
minds of the right stamp are never discouraged by difficulties. Ob- 
stacles are stimulants.” 


These Sir, are the sentiments of ‘‘a modern Solon”—they may 
not be in accordance with some counsels of Solomon—but they are 
in accordance with the teaching of Jesus Christ. 

In my paper to which your contributor objects, I have, at length, 
and fully, explained the facts and figures of that Report of M. De 
Persigny—which is, if read in its entirety, a complete defence of 
Mettray and of the Reformatory System. It declares :— 

“Le comte général de l’administration de la justice criminelle, 


‘ 


quia résumé les résultats de la période de 1842 4 1850, a constaté 
que le nombre moyen des récidives, parmi les liberés de sept étab. 
lissements principaux avait varié de 10 a 11 p. 100. Si l’on compare 
cette proportion a celle qui est signalée plus haut pour les adultes 
(35 p. 100 pour les hommes, et 27, p. 100 pour les femmes), on n’a 
pas & regretter les sacrifices que |’Etat s'impose pour la régénération 
morale de cette population.” 

Sir, Mettray requires no defence from me, the approbation of the 
world is its safety against all contemners; its wisely founded 
system is its best security of success ; and its eulogy is truly writ- 
ten in the last annual Report of M. Demetz:—“ II est des systémes 
qui ne réalisent rien, mais c¢’est parce qu’ils imaginent l’impossible. 
Mettray a posé la limite, le point de départ entre le progrés, et 
l'utopie, c’est pourquoi Mettray a recontré des imitateurs.” 

You know, sir, that Mettray has had successful imitators ; you 
know that Mettray is a glory to the French Nation, and that in the 
noble roll of philanthropists, and amongst those who have been the 
most successful in their heaven-inspired efforts, the name of Demetz 
will ever shine beside those of Howard, and of De I’ Epée. If, sir, 
you desire to know the history of the most perfect imitation of 
Mettray (now that Stretton-on-Dunsmore is closed) procure and con- 
sider well, a pamphlet “On Reformatory Schools. By T. Barwick 
Lloyd Baker, Esq., Read at the Meeting of the British Association 
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at Liverpool, September 26, 1854.” In the pages of this pamphlet you 
will discover the true principles upon which English Reformatories 
should be established, and you will know that a wise, practical English 
philanthropist, notwithstanding your sneer at the “kind of rash 
charity and miscellaneous benevolence held forth in that remarkably 
foolish Act of Parliament,” The Youthful Offenders’ Act, trusts that 
ere long the wisdom of the legislation may be proved “not only by 
the mere increase of the number of Schools, but by a decrease of 
general crime, remembering that our object is not so much to benefit 
the individual criminal as to benefit the children of the honest 
neighbour whom that criminal would corrupt.” 


I an, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
The Writer of the paper “ Reformatory Schools 


in France and England,” in THe Irisa 
QuaRTERLY Review, No. 15. 














QUARTERLY RECORD OF TITE PROGRESS OF RE- 
FORMATORY AND RAGGED SCHOOLS, AND OF 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


In placing before the reader this second quarter’s Record it 
is but right, towards him and towards ourselves to state, that 
it is merely, and simply a condensed account of the vaviuie 
publications upon, and the various facts connected with the 
important social subjects indicated in the title, which have 
been brought before us during the past three months. We 
are very much gratified at being enabled to state, that those 
eC ipable. of judging our former Record, have given us the most 
satistactory proofs that they approve our plan of this Quarterly 
Summary or Record. 

‘The most remarkable, as it was the earliest, of the publica- 
lions in this quarter, bearing upon the Reformatory School 
Movement, was the ‘admirable and powerful letter addressed, 
on the ISth of last December, by Mr. Recorder Hill to Lord 
Broug! an, Referring to the nature of the children to be 
dealt with in these Schools, Mr. Lill writes :— 


-“‘T would first solicit attention to what I may call the natural 
wc of the order of children and youths forming the balk of those 
Whose cases are most difficult of treatment. Our countrymen 1 
C onstantinople tell us how that city is infested by troops of owner 
less dogs who have to gain their livelihood by the exercise of their 
Wits; anda very slieht effort of the imagination will bring before 
us the anne vances W hie h must be produc € ‘d hy this multitude of tour- 
footed outlaws. If we substitute in our minds young human beings 
for these dogs we shall prepare ourse ‘Ives for apprehe nding the char. 
acteristics of that portion of our urban population which has been 
called the «© ity Arabs.’ Ido not mean to say that all or even a 
majority of the class who will be found at Reformator y Schools ar 
absolute ly without friends and relatives (some would be less to be 
= mmiserated were that their condition), or that they are entirely 
their own masters. Still the ownerless dog is a fair type of the species. 
Like him the 'y have received but little kindness—like him they lve 
more or less” by their wits—like him they are untaug sht—without 
occupation—restless—e ‘apable, from sheer necessity, of bearin 
hunger and cold —their instincts quick—their affections languid— 
their rel} ion a blank!” 

On the nature of the instruction which it is desirable to im- 
part to the pupils the Recorder thus remarks :— 
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ful Reformatory Institution of which [have any 
knowledge has made the cultivation of land a leading object of 
attention, and much of each day has been spent by the pupil in the 
yarden or the field, to his great improvement in body, mind, and 
spirit. ‘Phe handicrafts ancillary to the cultivation of the land offer 
themselves as an excellent variety of occupation, whether in regard 
to the exhilaration which attends a change of employment, or for 
env the Willing industry of those to whom out-of-door labour 
is for any reason unfit, or to whom it is unwelcome. Every Jad 
ought to be able to mend his clothes and his shoes, not necessarily 
that hemay become either a tailor or a shoemaker, but that he may 
always be able to keep himself in a state of neatness, and thus to pre. 
serve under the most adverse circumstances a decent appearance. 

‘At the instance of the Minister of Marine, a ship's mast and 
erected on the play-ground at Mettray, and a veteran 
engaged to teach the lads, who had a taste for such 
gymnastics, so much of seamanship as could be learnt by the aid of 
this apparatus. And the success of the experiment is greater both 
in France and Belgium, where the example has been followed, than 
could have been anticipated. It is found that lads thus exereised 
themselves useful on board ship, and they are 
consequently in demand for the navy. A maritime people, like 
ourselves, ought to improve on this hint. Indeed, the subject has 
already oceupied the attention of persons well qualified to form a 
judgement upou it, who think that the interest both of our Navy and 
Merehant Service demands immediate attention to this source of 
: upply,. (; rls of course miust be tauclit the operations of domestic 
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l is the erowine seareity of wood servants, as 
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ean soon make 


( MIIY, and S| { 
compared with the demand for them, that girls well trained to 
household duties will readily find admission into respectable families, 


mtn o ssi ea } a aks id | ‘ : ] he lepart.”’ 
quite as soon madecad as it Wouid be proper fo fet them ¢ epal ° 


The following observations on the lmportance of commencing 
with afew inmates only, will be found worthy of attention by 
all who intend to connect themselves with Reformatory 


Institutions :— 
“ However large the ultimate number of pupils is intended to be, 
urge upon the conductors the great Importance of beginning 
any other 


let me 
The best quality ofa school, or indeed of: 


with a few. , 
institution, is one which is neither visible nor tangible. 
mind is not always quick to detect it. 1 refer to what may’ be called 
the tone which prevails through the whole body—the spirit which 
its members from the highest to the lowest. Now I am ot 
that spirit to be all it should be among the 
governors and the teachers, but their efforts may be paralyzed by 
nv e@reat and sudden influx of minds in a state of perversity. At 
first the staffof teachers should outnumber the pupils in order © 
produce an overwhelming intluence on their minds, and this expense 
must be patiently borne until it is found that the aspirations Ba 
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Intnates are raised and their habits to some extent reformed. ] 
slowly, and with trepidation, let others be added until the mten 
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number is complete. But let every symptom of deterioration in the 
moral sentiment of the school be carefully watched and made the 


signal for stopping the influx until the tone is restored to its former 


level. “9 





* At the Warwickshire Epiphany Sessions, held at Warwick, on 
Monday, January Ist, 1855, the subject of Reformatory Schools was 
introduced, and the following Report of the proceedings, taken from a 
journal most ably and usefully, because judiciously aiding the movement 
—‘ Aris’s Birmingham Gazette,” of Thursday, January &th, is avery 
excellent appendix to Mr. Hill’s letter just quoted :— 

‘Inthe course of the business, Lord Letau said, that as the Visitors of 
Warwick Gaol had alluded to the subject of Reformatory Schools, he 
might venture to bring before the notice of the Court the Institution at 
Saltley, near Birmingham. It was unnecessary for him to say one 
word in favour of the principle of Reformatory Schools; their necessity 
was now generally acknowledged, and the arguments in their tavour had 
acquired greater force since a difficulty had arsien as to sending convicts 
to the Colonies. It was highly important that the county of Warwick 
should possess a Reformatory Institution, and he would urge upon the 
Court the desirability of adopting the School at Saltley, as was suggested 
by Mr. Adderley, by adding buildings to it as was done at Mettray, in 
France. There were already some vacancies at Saltley, which the 
county might fill up at a cost of £12 per annum each; andthe Birming- 
ham Committee were also willing to receive any number of girls into 
their new Institution in Camden-street. The noble Lord then read, for 
the information of the Court, the following extracts from letters addressed 
tohim by Mr. Adderley,'M.P. :—‘Saltley Reformatory, near Birmingham, 
has been certified by Government, and can, therefore, under tlie Youth- 
ful Offenders’ Act of last session, have boys up to sixteen years of age 
committed to it, after fourteen days’ confinement; the parents having 
the cost of maintenance, not more than five shillings a week, inflicted on 
them, anc the ‘Treasury bearing the surplus of cost of maintenance, 
lhe Reformatories of one-third of the kingdom now refer their vacancies 
tothe ‘Inspector, J. G. Perry, Ksq., Home Oifice,’ that he may be a 
centre of information to all Clerks of the Peace, who can ascertain from 
him how many vacancies, and where their Sessions may fillup by 
committals. J willengage to find some at Saltley for any three boys 
sent from these Sessions at Warwick; and any number of girls at the 
Shoe rmatory just opened. But L should be glad that Mr. Perry 
is £19 een of any vacancies so filled up. The net cost of a boy 
a year; and any subscriber may send a boy if he can find that 

le ergs form their own Committee of Management, wholly 
iy ee of Government, and visit and make rules withoutany control, 
‘sa gar alge at Saltley is in debt; the whole expense, which is very 
excepting rst, having been borne by a few Birmingham subscribers, 
others “— assistance from Mr. Bracebridge, Lord (¢ althorpe, and 
Institutio; et of the gentry of the county choose to enlarge the 
have only . te as a voluntary Institution, with Government aid, they 
or build, o recome subscribers, and take their share in the management, 
same staff aidonal houses adjacent, as at Mettray, putting all under the 
‘tall of officers. The best age to send boys is from eight to four- 


tee ‘ . ; 

Nothi At Saltley they would rather not take them after thirteen, 
4 i lg can ] " > aka ‘ —_ <« ‘ - Dn y atorv ‘ 4 
sense of « done to make SaJtley a County Reformatory, in the 


an Tustitution supported by county rates, ‘There are no such 
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()n Friday, the 5th of January, 1S55, the Second Annual 
Meeting of the Birmingham Reformatory [ustitution was 
held at Dee’s Lotel, Birmingham, the Richt [lon. Sir Johy 
Pakington, Bart. M.P.in the Chair. 9 Of this excellent [nsti- 
tution the Rieht Hon. Lord Calthorpe is President, Mr, 
Recorder Ehill fills the Vice-Chair, and W. Morgan. and (C, 
Ratclilie, Esqrs. are the Honorary Sceretaries. The Comittee 
consists of 8l members, amongst whom are that indefatigable 
advoeate of ieformatory Schools—C. B. Adderley, lsq. M, [.. 
Dr. Jephson; Lord Lytte lton; Lord Leigh ; the ier. Chan- 
cellor Low R Jose »| L Sturge, Ksq. » ali l the [Lon. and Rev. G. 
M. Yorke. 

At the meeting, Subscriptions to the amount of £45 : 10s, 
and Donations amounting to £361 were announced. 
Amongst the Donors were the following :—Sir Jolin Paking- 
tO, tld: Lord Leigh, for Saltley Reformatory, C52: 108, 
Lord Leigh for Girls’ School, £52 : 10s. Dr. Jephson, for Saltley 
Reformatory £50; Dr. Jephson, for Girls’ Reformatory, £50. 
J.C. Bacchus, [sq., for Girls’ Reformatory, £20; Miss 
Burdett Coutts, for Girls’ Reformatory, £100. 

It was moved by Mr. Recorder Lill, seconded ly) i 
Liyttelt yn, and supported by Mr. Adderley, that tie Rep 
and ‘Treasurer’s account be received and adop sted. and that the 


iw be printed and circulated under the direction of the 
‘ o, ‘ . e a | , | sh, 0 PU cease 
Comnunitee. Great praise was given to the Llon. Seeretat 
: er _ sh ' e Ql lor 
ir. Charles Ratehffe ; and to the Hon. Surgeon of Saitley, 


r } a” ] ve 
Larieton, a special vote of thanks was voted, moved U4 
. M.P. and seconded by Rev, W. H. 


things as Reformatories yet in Englaud, except those suppor dl by 
voluntary ( ts, and under the management of subseribers. I tricd in 
vain to t Lord Palmerston to introduce a bill to make Pu “4 
Reformatorics, All the Youthful Offenders’ Act of last ses again: . 
te enable G vernment to insp ‘ct private Refor matori , and, ifapproved, 
to ive them a certificate; after which, Magistrates, Recorders, /ueges 
&e., mav comm t any criminal boy or girl, un ie sixtecn, to t Hk 
\ | years’ education (after fourteen days’ imprisonment) ; &®. 
st of m ne such children is inflicted on the parents or eo 
up to | 3 a week; the rest to be paid by the ‘Treasury rh 
lusiitution remains private, and in the hands of the subscribe! aya 
niuch as . Saitley, for boys, and 45, Camden-street for gies, # 
both certifieu Vda ver ment, and may, therefore, be so used yay 
h Judywes, with the consent of the subscribers Mi —_ 


‘ 
: , , - rnd built the 
is hich want i; for thouyrh ] gaVe the land—five acres —. —“- i 
house, yet a debt isincurred by increased buildings, and by the salar 
of masters, tailor, he emaker, schoolmaster, and matron. 
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The Report is as follows, and we insert it in this Record, un- 
curtailed, as it is in itself a very comprehensive, ably drawn, 
and useful record. 

“At the close of the second vear of the operations of this Soc iety, 
your Committee have to lay belore the subscribers the results of 
their efforts to redeem young children from criminal and disr« putable 
ways of life. Mr. Lillis has bad the superintendence of sixty-one 
boys since he came to Birmingham, of whom twenty-three are now 
in the Institution, seven have been sent to other Institutions for 
which they appeared more suitable subjects, twenty-five have left 
with the prospect of being respectably established in life, of whom 
seventeen are known to be at work, and the remaining six have 
returned to criminal habits of life. 

The Superintendent has had the assistance of the Matron, School- 
master, Farm Instructor, Tailor, and Shoemaker, besides the Visitors 
appointed by the Committee. 

Under the direction and with the co-operation of the different 
trade instructors, the boys have been occupied throughout the year 
In learning and in labour, with the following results:—The tailors 
have made 139 warments, of which 119 have been used by the boys, 
and twenty by different customers , forty-three garments have been 
repaired. The value of the work and materials, including the In- 
structor’s salary, has been regularly charged, and this branch of the 
industrial department shows a sinall profit of 2/4. 13s. Id. upon the 
operations of the year.—The shoemakers have manufactured thirty- 
six pairs of Boots and shoes for customers, and fifty-five pairs for 
the Lostitut on, exclusive of 1138 pairs of police boots for the Cor- 
poration of Birmingham. ‘They have also mended eighty-one pairs. 
fotal, 285. The apparent profit on this department is 274 8s. lid, 
but as the value of the stock in hand was greater at the close of 
180 }than last year, the real profit is somewhat less. —40/. 12s, 3d. 
have been expended on the land beyond the amount realised by pro- 
duce, but the Committee consider that it has received such va 
periianent luiprovement from the labour spent upon it, that a 
result aay be expected next year. There are at this time 10,000 
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lnable 
larger 
ges planted out, ready for the market next spring, besides ten 
S of potatoes, and six fat pigs in stock. 453 dozen of cabbayes 
were sent to Birminehain market last year, also seventeen pots of 
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Tatoes, ten pots of beans, six bushels of wheat, and a quantity of 


4% : 1 . > ° c ‘ ° 
hes. This is exclusive of twenty-six bags of potatoes, six pots 
I) uns, and 200 dozen of eabbages consumed on the premises. 
Urine 


parts of the country have visited the Institution, and several prizes 


veen offered and awarded to the inmates for proficiency in 


readine - : iy: ° ree ft 
“ding, drawing, spelling, geography, horticulture, and writing 
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the year a considerable number of persons from various 


hay ¢ 


position, as well as for general good conduct. from the 
hume} ; 


rous testimonies recorded on the Visitors’ book your Comittee 
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iract only the following :— 
(From the Recorder.) 
inuay, Oct. 22, 1854.—T have this day visited the Reformatory, 
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and observed a great progress made since I was last here in the 
summer of 1853, The labour of the boys in bringing the garden 
into cultivation, and in levelling the play-ground, is highly merito- 
rious. Mr. Draper examined the lads as to their understanding of 
their Scripture lesson for the day. Their answers evinced jntelli. 
gence, and a knowledge of the Bible beyond my expectation. I de- 
sire to give four prizes of half-a-ecrown each to such four boys as 
shall be selected by the Boys’ Committee as having most distinguished 
themselves for general good conduct between the present day and 
the next Quarter Sessions. 
M.D. Hr.’ 
(From six Students of the Diocesan Training Colleze.) 

‘After nearly twelve months’ experience in endeavouring to im- 
part religious instruction to these lads on Sunday afternoons, we 
were glad to be able to remark that the attentive behaviour of many 
of them is superior to what we have experienced in many Sunday 
Schools. It is a pleasing fact that some of these boys manifest an 
earnest desire to comprehend the truths of Christianity, and appear 
to possess a wish to act in accordance with its holy precepts. After 
much intercourse with them we feel bound to record our conviction 
that, had many of them been brought under more humanizing in- 
fluences in early life, their intellectual capabilities would have placed 
them on a level with many of the brightest ornaments of society. 
Very few of the lads appear to be deficient in religion, but many 
know nothing whatever of the value of it. We look forward, how- 
ever, toa time, which we trust is not far distant, when, in addition 
to religious teaching, of which we bave had a considerable amount, 
a moral and religious tufluence will be brought to bear upon each 
one individually.’ 

rom these testimonies it will be apparent that great good has 
already resulted from the labours of your Committee. One of the 
inmates who left the Institution during the year has been respectably 
married, and is established in business as a slater. Another has 
obtained a situation as an in-door servant at a neighbouring villa, 
at fair wages, after a trial of three months, during which he gave 
so much satisfaction that his master has entered into an agreement 
to employ him for the term of three years. A third has gone to 
America with every prospect of becoming a respectable man, the 
cost of his passage having been paid by his father, who some time 
since emigrated to that country. A fourth has been removed from 
the Institution by his friends, after receiving the benefit of much 
valuable counsel and iastruction, and is now honourably fulfilling 4 
term of apprenticeship in Birmingham. 

To all the boys somewhat severe tests have at different times been 
applied. On one oceasion several coins were placed on the mantel: 
piece of the common room, and left there for many weeks, nreee 
ly for the purpose of strengthening in the mind of every boy the 
determination of resistance of temptation, As the room 1s always 
open to all the family it would have been easy to steal the money 
without detection, but the whole of the boys successfully withstoo 


the temptation. 
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At Christmas they received permission to visit their friends, and 
for that purpose obtained authority to leave the Institution for dit- 
ferent periods of time, some being absent afew days only, and 
others a week or more. Allof them returned at the stipulated 
time. The Secretaries thought that this absence at home atlorded 
good opportunity for assertaining how far the boys might be safely 
entrusted with money, and therefore gave to each of them a card, by 
which they were authorised to receive contributions to the Patriotic 
Fund. Each card was endorsed with a request that contributors 
would state in writing their names and amount of contribution, and 
asa commencement Mr. Radcliffe gave every hoy one shilling 
towards his subscription list. The money received and collected has 
been all faithfully accounted for, and three pounds have been thus 
added to the Patriotic Fund. 

Mr. Collins, one of the pupil teachers at the Diocesan Training 
School at Saltley, has satisfactorily officiated as | Schoolmaster 
devoting two hours on each week evening to that duty. His recent, 
removal from the College on the completion of his terin of study 
has rendered a fresh arrangement necessary, and your Committee 
have measures now in prugress for the purpose of supplying the 
vacancy. 

In constructing a yard for live stock, your Committee have con- 
sidered it necessary to erect a strong boundary wall, with the dou- 
ble object of sheltering the animals, and affording protection against 
persons of bad character who formerly resorted to the neighbour- 
hood. Within the yard, pigsties, coal-shed, aud tool-house have 
been built, and a play-ground formed. 

: As an encouragement to the boys, a quantity of land has been 
appropriated to each of them for garden ground, with the intention 


of their cultivating produce, which may be purchased by the Com. 
mittee for the use of the house. These gardens are highly prized, 
and the state of perfection into which they were brouvht in July 


last, when the first anniversary of the opening of the School took 


P dace, was hichly eo a 
} 9 as titih adi commendabie. 
, At the last annual ting y . it ade referenc 
; } e last annual mecting your Committee made reference to 
t the earnest desire which has been manifested for a Reformatory for 
0 Girls, and they were instructed to make such arrangements as would 
e enable th mto open a Girls’ School with the least possible delay. 
e Pheir attention has accordingly been unceasingly directed to this 
| : 3 SA, et! 
si object, and the lone delay has been at length rewarded by success 
h im securing the services of a suitable Matron and Governess, who 
a will seck to unite wholesome discipline with the genial intluence of 
, home. 
on A lease of the house No. 45, Camden-street, has been taken for 
|. . ater of seven years at the reduced annual rental ot 354, and the 
Pct. ly 7 . " . j 
d- ee has been opened since the 6th of Novembe last. 
he he thanks of the Society are due to many friends for acceptable 


of : ‘ ed 8 : 
gilts to the Saltley Reformatory, which are enumerated in the 
¢ ; appendix to this Report. 

' Both these establishments are now duly certified according to law 


for the reception of youthful offenders, so that Mayistrates and 
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lays’ Imp riso 


Judges may commit chil 7 to them after fourteen « 
ment, and order payment by the parent or guardian of each child 
of a portion of the cost of maintenance. 

This legal reecoenition of pare ntal responsibility is adireet result 
of the operations of your clety. Its formation two years avo in 
Birmingham encouraved din friends of Reformatory | Selools to 
hold a Conference in this town last winter, and a Comittee was 
then appointed to urge legislative action upon the Government. 
At the 0} ening of the session of Parliament the Committee Waited 

pon Lerd Palmerston, and received great encouravement to 
expect the ~ introduction of a measure by which Reformatories 
mizht be established all over the kir gdom. Great dela \, however, 
ensued; | ut tow ards the close of the session their unwearied impor- 
tunity obtained from Government the Youthful Offer aa? bill. 

This measure states that it is expe dient that more extensive use 
he made of Ie formatories established by voluntary contributions 
and provides for their inspection by a Government officer. Any 
person under sixteen years of age convicted or summarily sentenced 
to at least fourteen day s’ imprisonment, may, by direction of the 
convicting Judge or Magistrate, be sent, at the expiration of the 
sentence, to a Reformatory School for any period not less than two 
hor more than five years » and power is given to the ‘Treasury to 
ontribute towards the cost of maintenance of any child so ordered 

ibe detained. The Court by which the offender is sent to the 
Keformatory is further authorised to charge the parent, or step- 
parent, if of sufficient ability to bear it, with a sum not exceeding 
os. a week for maintenance. 

By this Act many important facilities have heen ois 
were greatly needed effic ien tly tocarry out the Reformatory 
and your Comunittee cannot but congratula e ther subscribers upon 


the evidently exte: led interest which has been awakened and ts now 
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prevalent throughout the country. Of this fPere ean be no b 

proof than is furnished bv the circumstance that an In portant 
rre ° ° ee ant 2H 

literary organ (The Irish Quarterly Review) has announced tis m 


tention of devoting an article in every number to a record of the 


myeipinees > 6) , 
rovress of the movement. 


At a very important and influential meeting of the M: gistracy “ 
the West ys ng of Yorkshire, held at W akefield a few weeks 
since, a general opinion was expres sed in favour of the esta! bhis t 


of numerous small Reformatory Institutions, under the 


tendence of gentlemen resident in their vicinity ; and it 1s wero! . 
ene . . , " , . s rit be 
stood that at least one Reformatory for about thirty boys wu! 


sup rine 


limmeciately opened in that county. 
Vhe School at Hatdwicke, near Gloucester, has been extended 
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LU 


i} t\ hovs, 7 

it] t few months a large house at Bristol, called U 
4 ” oe ne 

“Red Lodge,” was }? — by LL: idy Noel Byron, for bie 


Ss . here 
purpose of being ee a Girls’ Reformatory, where U 


are at the present time, under hs care of a suitable Matron, 
the whole 


several 


children received from various parts of the country, 
under the superintendence of Miss Carpenter. 
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In the present week the Town Council of Liverpool have voted a 
cum of 2000/. in aid of a private subscription there for establish- 
ing a Reformatory for training juveniles in agricultural and other 
pursuits on lane l, and for providing a floating hulk on the River 
Mersey for training boys to a nautical sng And the Justices of 
the Peace for the ¢ ounty of Warwick have appointed a Committee 
to prepare a scheme for discussion at the next Sessions. 

Private Reformatories already exist in five counties, and the 
encouragement of the Legisl iture has alre: idy led to the prepara 
tion of similar establis hments in Yorkshire, Cumberland, Lane: aahiots 
Norfolk, Hampshire, and Devonshire, besides the consideration of 
projects not yet fully matured in Warwickshire, Denbighshire, 
Northamptons shire, Worcestershire, and Staffordshire. 

Middlesex, which contains one-third of all the young criminals 
in England, obtained a special Act for itself, and its Re ‘formatory 
is already in process of formation by means of county rates so 
appropriated. 

By the time all these establishments have been added to those of 
Birmingham, Stoke, Hardwicke, Bristol, London, and the great 
original Institution at Red Hill, even if the now enlightened spirit 
of private liberality shall have proceeded no further, ‘the ‘re will be 
room for a very general introduction of the improved treatinent of 
juvenile crime. 

This will be greatly facilitated by her Majesty’s Inspector (J. G, 
Perry, FE i , Home Office), who has exerted himself to give the 
ie the utmost benefit of the existing provision by notifying to 

Clerks of the Peace and others, that if they will ap ply to bim as a 
centre of infor ination previously to the holding of each Sessions, he 
will become the medium through which as many vacancies as pos- 
sible may be placed at the Ree order's or Chairman’s disposal. 

It j is, he wever, much to be hoped that, both in’ giving further 
fuc iti es and in making the Act clearer as to the proceeds of com- 
miittals and recovery of costs, supplemental legislation will not be 
veglected during the present session of Parliament. 

In the last annual Report your Committee called atte ntion to the 
fact that the annual e xpenses ‘of the Establishment at Saltley would 
in future amount to a much larger suin than the existing subserip- 
tion list, and the y regret that the deficiency has not been made good 
by adi tional s subse oF ip tions. 

this is probab ly to be attributed to the prevalent belief that 
oh The Youthful Offenders’ Act’ the State has assumed the 
responsibility of maintaing all juvenile criminals either in prison or 
in Refo matory Schools. tut from the detail already given it 
‘1 ll be seen that thi sis not strictly true. The great mi jority of 
ve boys at Saltley do not come under the operation of The 
Youth ful Offenders’ Act :’ and numerous cases will continually 
arise demanding the aid of your Society for which no legislative 
provis ion has been made. Tt must be distinctly borne in mind 
that the pecuniary aid afforded by Government will be applied 
only to the maintenance and instruction of those children who are 
au tually sentenced under the Act to be placed in the Reformatory 
at the end of their several terms of lmnprisoument. 
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A large number, whom vicious habits, induced by neglect 6 
destitution, have rendered unfit for association with ehildren of 
the honest poor, will thus remain unprovided for. These will ineyit. 
ably form a part of the criminal class if the means of reformat 
be not placed within their reach. 

Your Institutions are therefore arranged for the reception of 
both these classes, and the results of the undertaking ce pend on 
the zeal with which voluntary efforts are sustained. It is certain 
that multitudes who belong to the ‘ perishing and dangerous 
classes” must remain in their present forlorn condition, and their 
moral degradation will be completed if unassisted by the hand of 
Christian philanthropy. 

Under these circumstances the subscribers will be prepared to 
anticipate that the Cominittee feel it necessary to make a very 
urgent appeal for increased pecuniary aid. 

Your Committee feel that the words of a recent article in the 
Bainburgh Review truly express the sentiments which, in closing 
this Report, they desire to lupress upon the minds of their con- 
stituents :— The evil we are called upon to deal with, gigantic 
and clamorous as it is, is, like all other social evils, and more 
readily and surely than most others, curable on the application of 
the proper remedies; and the difficulties of the case lie not in the 
nature of the thing to be done, but in our want of resolution to 
grapple with and do it; in our national inertia, in our incurable 
habit of seeing lions in every broad path, and objections to every 
comprehensive scheme, in our morbid tendency always to forego a 
great good rather than encounter a little evil or run a little risk.” 

‘The Recorper moved the adoption of the report, and in doing 
so, the learned gentleman, after remarking upon the fact of the Right 
Hon. Baronet, who filled the chair, having been the consistent friend 
of the Reformatory movement, both in and out. of office, proce ded 
to observe that it was not possible for him (Mr Hill) to convey to the 
assembly the delight, comfort, and the relief from oppression which 
the Reformatory at Saltley had given to him as the Recorder of this 
borough ; nor could he give expression to the gratitude he felt to 
the gentlemen who came forward, as it happened, during his absence 
from England, to establish that great Institution—great as it would 
be in future years, and great as it already was in the establishment 
and consecration of a mighty principle. But the more important 
the existence of the Institution, the more important was their sup- 
port of it. They would consider what the Institution was. It was 
founded in a town which, from a variety of causes, might be looked 
upon as the place in which the Reformatory principle had, 1f not Its 
origin, at least its earliest development. If, therefore, the Institution 
was permitted to languish, or, what was revolting to him fora 
moment to contemplate, even as a bare possibility, if it should be 
suffered to fall to the ground, they knew very well, so hastily do men 
form their opinions, that such a fall would be attributed to the 
fallacy of the principle on which the Institution rested, and not fe 
the lukewarmness of its professing friends. They had been told of 
a debt ; but he was not much startled at theamount of that debt, 
considering the magnitude of the undertaking; but he should be—- 
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if not frightened, at least discouraged, if the debt were suffered to 
continue, and more so if it were increased, as the increase of such 
liabilities might become overwhelming, and drive the friends of the 
Institution from their posts. He was glad the report alluded to the 
mistake made by some persons who supposed that the Legislature 
had now done all that was needful, and that private pecuniary aid 
might be withdrawn. The report distinguished between two classes 
of young persons, one of which the state acknowledged as its children, 
and the other which at present had no public or statutory acknowledg- 
ment at all—he meant those whom benevolence took by the hand 
before they were so advanced in crime as to become objects of the 
Youthful Offenders’ Act. Now, as their principle was that preven- 
tion is better than cure, it was quite clear they could not begin too 
early ; and those, therefore, who brought them young children before 
they had fallen into actual crime, but were still in a state which 
teuded towards it, were exercising a wise discretion, and acting upon 
a large and sound benevolence. Yet these, at present, must be 
maintained, not at the expense of the public, out of the rates and 
taxes, but by the voluntary efforts of benevolent persons. Probably, 
if they were in time able to show to all the world that reformation 
was practicable to a large extent, giving what a tradesman would 
calla large per centage of profit, they would at some time or other 
obtain public aid, from the resources of the country—from the con- 
solidated fund, or from some loeal fund raised by taxation—in order 
to take charge of those young persons, so far as the cost cannot be 
recovered from their parents. But at present the case was not so ; 
and, therefore, if it was thought that the pecuniary work to which 
they had put their hands was accomplished, and that subscriptions 
might be withheld, a greater error had been committed. The friends 
of the Institution earnestly called for an enlarged measure of pecu- 
nary support. Well then, again, with regard to the other class— 
those who, by the solemn recognition of the Legislature, are the 
children of the state, and are to be supported by the state—he must 
be permitted to say to members of both TLouses of Parliament 
who, he was glad to see, were present, that though the language 
Which had gone forth to the uttermost parts of the earth had raised 
the character of the English Parliament to a height which it had 
never attained before, vain were those words if they were not to be 
followed by acts worthy of the statute. He was grieved that the 
so-called maintenance and support—were doled out with so miggard 
a hand. The sum paid for the lads did not approach the actuai cost. 
lhis, as any person of intelligence must be aware, extended beyond 
the purchase of clothing and food. — Establishment expenses had to 
b ' defrayed—such as rent, which they would have had to pay, but 
for the liberality which had been exercised towards that Institution— 
and the expenditure for teachers, which must necessarily be large. 
It might be supposed by many, that because the subjects of instruc- 
tion were comparatively few, the expenses were sinall ; those who 
entertained this opinion forgetting that what the higher classes 
called essentials in education were secondary matters in a Reforma- 
tory Institution, The object with which a boy was sent to one of 
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these institutions w aS, that he shoul ld be t: vucht to vrow up Hita 


good man—knowing how to fulfil his duties to God, to his country 


to his relatives, and to himse] If—to bee one **a true man” as our 


{ 


} 
{ 
lawyers called it—a man who honestly, fairly, and fully discharged 
his duty to society : wad to individu: ls, and who strenuously { | 


fulfill 
he duty of maintaining himself by the labour of his hands. Bat 


{ 

this training required a power ‘ful staff of teache rs, and was, and 
we COStTY 5 but thatit was efficient, the learned eenaener pointed 

as one proof to the statement in the report as to what the boys had 


done in accounting for subscriptions to the Patriotic Fund, under 


eireumstances not the most favourable to them for the avoidance of 
temptation, EHeatso mentioned that they had voluntarily plane 
themselves of food for one whole day in order to swell the ; Wnount 
of their contributions to the fund. He thought it must be adn mitted 


from these facets, that some real and good effect had been produced. 


Phere were many thoughtful and reflective men who, having ‘studi d 
the subject, were afr ud lest these new institution Ss should be see Les 
of induigence, and of a false and spurious humanity. He could only 
say that ifsuch mistakes were made at Saltley, they were not made 
with the will of himself or those with whom he acted, but contrary 
to their express pr hibition, None of them, he was sure, entertained 


a ee that that ereat and difficult change—the chanve trom bad to 
rood— sto be prod ced by any © thermenns than effort, accon i anied 
by srs riag, frequently long-continued, with the discouragement of 
temporary filleeee:i in the individual sought to be i improve iA : or that 
anything shortofamantly ae ipline, sue shas scoutsal | petty and eflemi- 
nate Indulgence, could produce the permanent effects to which the) 
lk lke dl forward. ‘| hey were to enemies even to the infhietion of pain, 
when they were assured that that which he might call an outlay of 

cap ital would br oduce a good return. They did not shriak trom t| 
inflietion of pain, any more than a surgeon shrunk from an operas 
tion when he ae w that the patient’s Hfe might be saved by th t 
ingefthe moment. But what they did oppose, and ever should oppose, 
was that horrible sVstein, which ! hoped was falling into desuett - ’ 
soon to depart from our criminal system, which gave pain, te | 
followed, not by good, not by ret ‘ormation, not by iMproveni nt, but 
by a deeper decline into cuilt, until at last the y plunged into olicnee 
which no e arthly judge conta dare to pardon.” 


fi’ 


The Red Lodge Girls’ Reformatory School, Bris tol, has 
issued a Report for the quarter ending December lst, 
ISS. ‘This institution is under the management of our 
honoured friend, Miss Mary Carpenter; and she brings | 
it all the advantages to be derived from her great abi LV, 
her carnestiess, and above all, from her faith. The following 
are the most important passages of the Report | 
The condition of girls who have been once placed in the criminal 
class, is indeed far worse than that of boys ; their selt- respec 


gone, they are cut off from all means of gaining an honest livelihood, 
and the greater susceptibility of their natures and love of excites 
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ment renders them ready adepts in crime, and makes them delight 
iy what thus exere ses their faculties, and ministers to vicious in- 
duleenee. This statement will be borne out by all whose experience 
has unhappily given them the means of forming a judgement ; it is 
proved by the fact, that while among 44 boys who have been 
received into the Kingswood Reformatory School, only 2 or 3 ap- 
neared to have learnt the art of stealing, and it) was the exception 
rather than the rule that any pilfering tendencies were discovered 
among them; of the 15 girls, more than half were well trained 
and experienced pickpockets, and all but one exhibited dishonest 
propensities which it was for along time very difficult to check. 
When the Kingswood School was commenced in September, 1852, 
it Was determined by the founders, Russell Scott, sq P and Miss 
Carpentcr, to try the experiment which has been successfully car- 
ried out in many Continental Schools, of receiving boys and girls 
into the same establishment, the size of the premises appearing likely 
to allow needful separation, The difficulties, however, which con- 
stantly arose, and which at last appeared insurmountable, made 
thei after a time decline repeated applications to admit additional 
virls, But these frequent inquiries showed the necessity of pro- 
viding some suitable asylum for these unfortunate children, where 
they could be faithfully guarded and patiently watched for a suffi- 
Cit ntly long time to eradicate their deeply-rooted evil propensities, 
thus carrying out the wise and Christian views of the Legislature. 
In September last, when a change of staff at Kingswood set at 
liberty the Matron who had proved successful in her management 
of the girls there, the Red Lodge was to be sold. This house was 
formerly oceupied as a Ladies’ School, and is ina healthy and at 
the ssiue time retired situation in the outskirts of Bristol Lady 
Noel Byron, having heard of it as peculiarly adapted to the pur- 


poses of a Roformatory School, effected the purchase of the house 
and vacden, offering them to Miss Carpenter, on the following 
COMULLONS ¢ 


Ist. Phat Miss Carpenter should undertake the whole manaye- 
ment anc re sp misibility, subj ct ouly to the Government Tnspe tors. 
ad. That the rent should be £30 per annua, Lady N. Isyrou to 
be relieved from taxes and all other pecuniary liabilities, 

The house was entered by the Matron and one girl on the 10th 
of October: during that month it was undergoing repairs, and on 
the 28th the Kingswood Cominittee resolved on removing the girls 
altogether from that place, to the Red Lodge, with the consent of 
the parties responsible for each child. The preseit number of 
£irisis 10, the Sehool having been now certified hy the Seere bars 
of State asa Reformatory Sehool for girls, the number is likely 
Mm prediy fo increase, : 

The Red Lodge Girls’ Reformatory School is especially intended 
to reform and restore to society girls under 14 years of age who 
have been sentenced for dishonest practices to detention in such an 
iMstitution. It will also be open to receive other girls, who ares 
for a similar cause, cut off from society, an equal payinent being 
made for them. The object of all the regulations and training will 
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be to prepare these children to become useful members of socie ty, 
and to fit them for another and a better world, and while regular 
intellectual instruction will be given, industrial occupation will take 
a prominent place in the daily routine; and in all, as well as jy 
the direct Scriptural instruction, the fulfilment of duty on religious 
grounds and in a right spirit w ill be made the paramount object, in 
order that Christianity may become a daily influence amongst the 
inmates of the establishment. 

No funds are provided for the future maintenance of the School - 
reliance has been placed on the benevolent he ‘Ip of friends to sup 
ply the necessary pecuniary means of commencing and carrying on 
a work of such vital importance t o the unfortunate girls, who must, 
if not rescued from their present condition, become a bane to 
society, and who are certain, if not reformed, not only to lead a 
life of vice themselves, but to draw many others into the same evil 
way. Most gratefully is the aid which has already been given 
received and acknowledged. The subjoined account of expenditure 
for the first three months will show that in providing accommodation 
for a dozen girls, as well as in the ordinary expenditure, the 
strictest attention has been paid to economy. But the government 
allowance for convicted children will not do more, owing to the 
high price of provisions, than cover each child’s share of household 
expences ; and though there will be some addition from the proceeds 
of the girls work and from grants made by the Committee of 
Council on Education, under whose inspection the industrial depart- 
ment of the school is placed, yet it is evident that assistance must 
be sought from friends to the cause, both adequately to furnish the 
house for the reception of about 50 girls who may easily be lodged 
there, for taxes, rent, clothing and salaries. These last must 
always be large, owing to the need of a large moral force. Aid is 
therefore re _ tfully but earnestly solicited from friends in all parts 
of England, for every where may be found those who will share 
the benefits of the institution. The funds will be faithfully ad- 
ministered with a deep sense of the responsibility so imposed, and 
with warm gratitude to those who thus aid in the work, as well as 
to Him who is the Source of every good and_ perfect gift, and 
W hose blessing is earnestly sought on the undert taking. 


MARY CARPENTER, 


Super int: nient. 


Bristot: Dec. 1854. 

Superintendent— Miss Carpenter. Visitors and Voluntary 
ers—Mrs. John Heliear, Mrs. Lewis, Miss Lewis, Miss 
Mrs. Herbert Thomas, Miss Venning. Mr. Andrews, Singing. 
Honorary Physte rE Budd. #lonvrary Surgeon—H.R. Coe, Esq. 
Matron— Mrs. Philips. fistress—Miss Tremlett. 


Expenditure from October 10th, to December 31st. 


Repairs and necessar y fittings, £80: 3: “3 Cleaning of chimneys, 

i , i) 

windows, &c. £1: 18:9; Furniture, £21: 8: 343 Bedding for T° 
Girls and one Teacher, £14: 1:2; “a linen, £3: 14:35 


Teach- 


I; vans, 
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Books, Stationary, Xc. £3: 18: 54; Rent, one quarter, £7: 10; 
Salaries and wages, £14:19; Food for teachers and children, 
£19: 19:13; Clething £3:5:7; Fuel, £3:4:6; Soap and 
Candles, £2: 1:3}. Total, £172;4:23. Taxes, gas and water 
are not here included. About £10 worth of clothing and furniture 
has been received; all such donations will be thankfully accepted. 
The above statement is made to show the necessary present and 
future expenditure ; it will be included with the donations and 
subscriptions in the first year’s report. 


Than Glasgow, few cities are more cursed by the terrible 
evils of juvenile criminality. But it has its noble House of 
Refuge for Boys, and of its last annual meeting we insert, 
condensed, the following Report, from Ze Scottish Guardian, 
of Friday, January 12th, 1855 :— 


The annual meeting of the directors and friends of the above 
Institution was held in the Ilouse on the evening of Monday last. 
Amongst those present were the Lord Provost, Bailies M‘Gregor, 
Grahan, Wright, and Thompson; Sheriff Bell; Councillors 
Playfair, Gouvlie, and James Taylor, Deacon-Convener Craig, &e. 
Rey. Drs. Gillan, Lorimer, and Runciman; Dr. Davie, John 
Burnet, Esq., Dr. Ritchie, Wm. Brodie, Esq., J.D. Bryce, Esq., 
Michael Rowan, Esq., John Smith, Esq, W.P. Paton, Esq., 
Hagh Tennent, Esq., Robert Smith, Esq., John Kineaid, Esq., &e. 

The gallery of the hall was filled by 224 boys, all of whom wore 
the aspect of health and happiness. ‘Tea was served to the visitors 
down stairs. On the gentlemen joining the boys in the hall, the 
Lord Provost was ealled to the chair, and the Rev. Dr. Runciman, 
opened the meeting by conducting devotional exercises. 

The House is designed to be a christian home, where all its 
members, by means of a solid educaion, industrial training, and 
moral and religious instruction, are fitted to discharge aright the 
duties of citizens. Parental kindness, combined with firmness and 
decision, constitute the main feature of our discipline. 

But ours is not a place where gloom and ascetism prevail, and 
Where all do right because they cannot do wrong. On the contrary, 
the fullest scope is given for the developmeut of individual and 
independent character, as well as the social benevolent feelings of 
our nature. The usual boyish games and sports are entered into 
with the greatest glee, Their plots of gardens and play-ground in 
the summer,with the variety of a sail down the Clyde, and a visit 
to places of interest in the vicinity, afford abundant scope for pure 

and healthy recreation. While an interesting library, with an 
secasional leeture on scientific and other subjects furnish in the 
Winter months ample enjoyment. Thus everything is natural and 
Without constraint. The ‘state of the House resembles as much as 
possible, in the plainness of its food and the character of its 
employments, the position which the boys are to occupy when they 
enter the world, so that no re-action is likly to ensue, They are 
trained to hardy and inanly labour. They rise summer and winter 
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at half-past five o’clock, and are ready for work at six. At elohs 
they breakfast, and immediately afterwards meet in the chapel for 
worship. The remainder of the hour is devoted to play. At nin 
the trades lads join their masters, while the rest attend school for, 
half-past nine till one, when the ‘YY again Join their workshops, At 
two they dine, at play till three, when the boys who were at bh 
the forenoon attend school til! six. 

In the summer time, after the evening worship, at half-past seven, 
their time Is principally spent in the play-ground and at their 
gardens, till half-past eight, when they assemble in their dormitor 
and join in devotional exercises in their respective rooms, co iducte 
entirely by themselves. At nine the bell rings, and all retire to 
Thus there is no ennui. Kach portion of time has its own appro 
priate duty or pleasure, and none so long as to cause weariness or 
aversion, 

A considerable number is entrusted to the town on messages. 
and, except in a single instance, the utmost fidelity has for years 
been the result. 

I. Tue Scuoot. 

In the great work of reformation, we give a high place to educa. 
tion. Ignorance is not a negative quality merely. Tt never stands 
alone. At least we do not find it so. It may be considered in a 
vreat measure as the term which appropriately expresses the 
positive qualities usually denominated vice ; for an ignorant com 
munity is always a vicious one. And this is true pre-eminent 
juvenile delinquents, We therefore seck to open the minds of our 


| 


them. Reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, and 


Seriptural knowledge, constitute the principal elements of their 
education; while on this is engrafted general and scientii 
knowledge, communicated both at the school and by lectur 
Thus, the more a boy’s mind is opened to appreciate knowledge, t! 
more we find him losing a relish for his former vicious ways. 

The time at school is divide d into two divisions—fore and ail 
noon. The younger por tion, and those farthest be hind, attend | 
the forenoon, being the longest period, whilst the latter, be. 
farther advanced with their education, attend in the afternoon. 

The ager is divided into four fore and afternoon classes, Wil ’ 
ee ir sub-divisions ; and marks are kept to show the ie ition e 

ach boy in his class, as well as specimens every quarter ubiuitted 
of his writing and progress in other branches. 

There are at present only 6 boys reading between the alphabet 
and * ‘Tenpenny” Spell, or T estament. From the Testament t 
the ¢ ‘olleeti on, there are lOO: and from the Collection to the 
tory of Scotland, being cur highest class, there are 110. 

There are writing, from strokes to large hand, 40; from large t 
small hand, 53: and in small hand lines, 112. There are altogetaer 
in writing, 207. In the simple rules of arithmetic there ar . 
in the compound rules, or further advaneed, there are 60, [UC 
learning English grammar, and 106 geography. A Bibio Tessen 
daily viven by the teacher. 
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Il. Tur Worksnopr. 


We do not educate the head alone. The hands well emploved 
form a powerful adjunct in the work of reformation. We deem 
this indispensable. We regard the principle contained in the de- 
claration of God's Word, that “ man should eat his bread by the 
sweat of his brow,” as converted from the category of a curse into 
a blessing of paramount importance. 

The departments of industry at present conducted in the house, 
ure tailoring, shoemaking, weaving, farming, wood-splitting, and 
joining, the latter being but recently introduced. The most of 
these, it will be seen, are regular trades. The necessity of this 
arises from the importance of giving the boy that trade tor which, 
from choice and qualification, he is most adapted. Being thus a 
free agent in the choice of his calling, he both progresses in while 
in the house, and generally follows it afterwards. We have to 
regret that, from want of accommodation, the range of our occu. 
patio iS 1S yet too limited. 

As formerly, we have to thank a large circle of the friends of 
the Institution for their continued support, by giving orders for 
clothes, boots, shoes, and fire-lighters. During the year we exe- 
cuted a considerable portion of the police clothing, the clothes of 
the vaol officers, of the Hlutcheson’s, Glen’s, and Wilson’s schools. 

In the tailoring department there are employed 62 boys, under 
the care of six masters. They executed, darmg the past year, 
260 coats, Y7TO vests, 1268 pairs trowsers, 634 Jackets, 249 pairs 
drawers, 2 ladies’ habits, 127 caps, 234 mantles, 123° pillow. slips, 
77 mattresses, besides hemming a large quantity of blankets, bed- 
covers, towels, and making 7421 repairs. (Specimens of their 
work were then exhibited.) — 

In the shoemaking department there are 60 boys, under five 
masters. They executed during the same period 103 gentlemen's 
boots, 284 ladies’ do, 425 men and bovs’ blucher boots, 947 men, 
women and girls’ shoes, and 3199 articles of repairs. 

Besides weaving our own sheeting and shirting, the weaving 
department, which employs fourteen bovs, have executed a con- 
siderable quantity of gala tartans and ] alicates through the year, 
It may be proper to remark, that in ccch of these departments, 
we make it an invarible principle not to interfere with the regular 
prices charged for the same article in the market. Besides 
affording our boys the means of acquiring their trade, good work. 
manship and a genuine article are the chief grounds on which we 
expect support. 

In the wood-splitting department, we have 60 boys envaced, 
During last year we have disposed of upwards of 500,000 bundles. 
In the summer, we imported a cargo of excellent Norway red 


pine, of which we have yet on hand what will kindle many a 


smiling fire. May we ask our west end friends present to convey 
this small, but ti us important news, to the ludies, a id kindly 
solicit their patronage on our behalf? <A note addressed to the 
House will receive immediate attention. 

At our small farm we had an average of 20 boys engaged through 
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themselves when they enter into the world, having been eompa- 
ratively so recently sent out, 

We have therefore takea those who have left for the last three 
years, and as far and impartially as we could, traced up their his- 
tory. The following is the result:—Of 126 who have left during 
that period, 92 are doing well, 11 tolerably, 12 cannot be traced out, 
5 died, 6 have turned out bad. 

Of those regularly seat out of the house, after a rigid investi- 
gation, we can discover but two eases who have fallen into the 
hands of justice, and through the judi 
trate, one of them is apparently rescued from the ranks of crime; 
for I had a letter from him recently from Dublin barracks, where 
he had listed, and is now in her Matesty’s service. The other has 
done well for the last six months. Of those marked tolerably and 


bad, though they bave not fallen under the lash of the law, we 


’ a. . 
ous conduct of the matise 


1 ~ sees } ,° oa y “at . * "I } | ) 
cannot Sp AK TAVOUI al ty Ot several ol tileMm, but we trust t! { Lie 
training which they have here received will not be lust even on 


them. Thegreat majority, as already stated, have become good and 
useful Li} mbers oO $0 lefy. The following are Some of therm occue 
pati 1S, VIZ. : 19 sail Pie 2 soldiers, i] tailors, 13 sho it} ukers, i] 
farmers, 2 mechanies, 3 ironfounders and moulders, 4 wriwhts, 5 


message-boys, 3 SHOP-VDOVS, 3 brasstound rs, 1} baker, | carve and 


eilder, ! ottice-hoy, a carters. 
M1 


| EE TR Be | SEK PE oe Se bin SO ee, oe aes 
Three of our sailor lads were in the Three Bells when she rescued 


the crew ot the San Francisco, and cot prize-inouey. One of 
them gave the money to his father, another got his put into the 
~~ rere | * j j . ‘ : . . . . 
savings bank, and all of thei got theaselves rigged in true sailoi 


fashion.” 


Ndinburgh is not inferior to Glasgow in successfully conducted 
philanthropic efforts. It has nobly seconded the friends of 
juvenile reformation in Scotland in all their earnest strugeles 
to tame the “City Arab” and to reform “the Home Heathen.” 
he seed sown by Sheriff Watson in Aberdeen has prodaced 
most excellent fruit, and considering, as we do, that Rageed 
Industrial Meeding Schools are but minor experiments im that 
policy of prevention for which Mr Recorder fill, and his 
worthy relative Mr Frederick Hill, have so long contended, 
we believe that they may, with great propriety, be classed as 
Keformatories, and amongst such mstitutions we may name, as 
one of the most uselul, The Original it weed Schools of 
Ndinburgh. At a mecting of the friends of these schools, 
Held in’ Ndinbargh, ‘Tuesday, January 16th, L505, Lord 
Pinmure presiding, the following letter from the Lord 
A ‘vocate, and the subjoined Report from the Managers of the 
ntion, which we copy from 7he Kidinburgh Guardian, 


muary 22nd, were read :— 
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“THE ORIGINAL RAGGED SCHOOLS, 


The annual public meeting in connection with this Institution was 
held on Tuesday in the Musie Hall. Among those prese nt were the 
Rieht Hon. Lord Panmure (who was called to the chair’ » the Hon, 
Is. Ff. Primrose, Sir James Forrest, Sir David Dundas, Sir Willi: m 
Johnston, Professor Miller, Alex. Murray Dunlop, Esq., M. P., & 
Xe. En opening the business of the meeting, the noble chairman said 

[ can congratulate vou on this occasion upon the continued and 
increasing prosperity of the Criginal Ragged Schools ; and, without 
a ‘omparisons—which are said to be odious—with other institutions 
h: e for their object the same benevolent purposes, I must say 
thet ) gens the great popularity, the great success, nay, thy 
blessing wi ith wha ch Ge isits our labours, to the princip les for which 
my reverend friend and you contended for at the beginning—namely, 
hat the Scriptures should be used in their fullest identity with this 
Institution, (Cheers.) On looking over the Report I find that the 
nuimber of vietims which have been rescued from the streets continues 
to increase. | find also that the effects upon the jail of this city 
continue to be strongly and os ly felt. In looking over the 


treasurer’s accounts, | gatl Yr tha by your assistance, the funds of 
this Institution are still ieee - but at the same time I gather 
from all [ see, and from ail I hear, that much as has been done in th 


Way Of resctunge trom crime the juve ‘itle popul: ition of ad Houreh, 
much more vet remains to be done and that your exertions, theretore, 
for the ensuing vear must not only not be relaxed, but if possible 


doubled. ‘I wiain feature upon which we have to congratulat 
ourselves on the present oceasion is, that the importance of the good 
results of such institutions as this have, since our last assembimng 

this hall, toreed itself ron the notice of her Majesty ’s Government. 


There wiil be those who will speak to this subject hereatter. Lord 
Panmure then lied to the share Mr. Dunlop hac taken In getty 
Government to recognise the principle, that In erhnn nal matt 
his subj cf, tae 


ers pre- 


vention was better than cure. In connection with t! 
chairman 1'¢ id th fOLowmMe rr tter from the Lora Advocat 


‘Mdinburgh, January 16, bSoo. 

My Dean Panucre.—As an important eriiminal trial will prevent 

me trom discharging The duty ot addressing ‘has Inceting to-day, 

T shall feel very much obliged if vou will kindly state this to the 
gentlemen who have taken chara'e ot the arrangements 

‘On my own account T regret not having the opportunity 


shortly expressing my deep interest in, and sym] thy with, th 
Original KR red School, and mv conviction of the soundness of f 
the cause Wiil have 


principles ou which it has been founded, But 
many more powerful advocates than I aim. 
‘Bat LT was desirous of making one explanation to the meeting on 
a matter of practical importance, and in some degree personal | 
myself, 
‘My excellent and most benevolent friend, Lord Murray, ata 


> 4] ’ ? } - as 1s i 
eeting of the United Industrial Schools the othe uday, Wa kitid 
} : , . ~ dolav il 
enough to detend me against an Lnpuftation Of Peihtssness Or delay te 
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certifying the rules of the Ragged Schools of Aberdeen under Mr, 
Dun! lop’s Act. He suegeested that our friends at Aberdeen were 
unnecessarily inp: atient, considering the unreasonable load of business 
thrown on the office which I have the honour to Ih tad. 

‘Obliged as T am by the defenee made for me, and the terms in 
which it was expressed, [ fear [ cannot avail myself of it. As an 
ilustration of the labours of my office, it has no better foundation 
than many similar statements trom less friendly quarters. 

‘The trath is, [ have met with difficulties in the practical working 
of the Aet which have not yet been surinounted ; and Tam anxious 
that these obstacles should be known to the different associations 
throughout the country. 

‘On first addressing myself to my duty of certifying rules under 
the statute, the difficulty nm iturally oceurred, in what manner vagrants, 
committed under the statute, were to be detained as required by its 
provisions. IT was aware that, in most, if not in all of these insti- 
tutions in Scotland, there is no adequate accommodation for lodging 
the pupils ; and, on the other hand, attendanee as mere day scholars 
would not earry out the objects of the act. LT had therefore resolved 
that in all eases in aie the managers of any school undertook 
provide lodgings for vagrants committed under the act, and to 
superintend these a .. houses, [ would certify the rules. Accor- 
dingly, in the only two instances in which deputations waited on me, 
and where, in consequence, the necessary attention was made, | 
— the rules, and was in course of pre paring a circular, with 

nil: w information to all the other societies. LT should liave certified 


me ee 
al ndiseriminate ly, on compliance with this proviston, Doubts, 
Deere: acon since arisen, in which | have ¢ ( iene perth to partierpace, 
Whether the act ean be sufficiently satistied without detention within 


the building itself. On this subject, [have had much cominunication 
with Government, aud shall spare no exertions to render the act as 
effectual as possible, Meantime, as lone as public funds are not 
provide d for this lmportaat object, it only remaius for the friends of 


tese Institutions to exert themselves more vigorously t than ever, tn 


order to obtain the benetit of this most salutary act.—Bclieve me, 

ty ry Yours very sincerely J. Moncrierr. 
Remarkinge on this k iter the noble chairman aid—There is one 

point to which his pak ‘refers in the close of that communication, 
hich I trust wil! soon a sian a _viz., the fact that these insti- 


tutions are eutiesly scenaeind by the voluntary contributions of a 
nevolent publie, ‘Now, | app rehend that my howourable and learned 
trend, Mr. Dunlop, has taken the first solitary step ln this matter, 
il has made these institutions the rece ptacle of parties comin itted by 
Magistrate : and I trust, ere long, that as the Government, i 

! administration of jus tice, has saben advantage of institutions 
erected by the bene volence of the public » SO it will see the « quits of 
epping in and aiding the public with means at least for the erection 
‘the buildings, if it does not contribute to support the inmates of 
ch institutions as these I merely throw this out as a hint, I 
uk this will be a ste p in the right direetion : - and whiist I should 


sorry to see the benevolence of the pub jie at all checked by tiie 


ae 
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interference of the Government; still, on the other hand, I would 
like to see extended to these most valuable institutions the countenanee 
and support of the Government of this country. (Hear, hear.) His 
Lordship concluded by calling on the Rev. Dr. Guthrie to move 
the adoption of the Report. 

The following is the substance of the Annual Report :—+ The 
directors have the satisfaction of reporting that the schools under 
their management are in a state of high efficiency. The number of 
children on the roll at this date is 268, 192 having been removed 
during the year; and the average daily attendance has been 244.’ 
Referring tothe Reformatory Schools Bill, the Report proceeded oe 
‘In conformity with one of the provisions in the first clause of the 
act (the rules of the institution having been approved by the Lord 
Advocate), application was made to the Secretary of State to sanction 
these schools for the purposes of the measure, Our request has not 
been complied with; but we hope that, ere long, the objection which 
unexpectedly obstructs the application of the measure will be removed. 
‘The receipts during the year amount to £2495, inclusive of a sum of 
£582 in bond on 38ist December, 1853; and the expenditure to 
£2163. The directors have also £412 in hand on the legacy account, 
and £1781 under the head of farm account.’” 


After the reading of the Report the meeting was addressed 
by the Rev. Dr. Guthrie, Sir J. Forrest, the Rev. Mr. Graham, 
of Newhaven, Ex-Bailie Fyfe, (who announced himself as rather 
in favour of the Maine Liquor Law,) Mr Dunlop, M. P. 
Professor Miller, and by Sir R. K. Arbuthnot. 

A most influential meeting was held in Exeter on Friday, 
January Sth, 1855, for the purpose of establishing a 
Reformatory school, in connection with the Refuge already 
existing. The High Sheriff presided, and the speakers were 
Sir T. D. Acland, Bart., M. P., J. Sillifant, Esq, Viscount 
Mbrington, M.P., J. Milford, Esq., the Rev. Canon Rogers, 
Sir J. Dukworth, Bart., Sir Statlord H. Northcote, Bart., L. 
Palk, Esq.M. P. and George Bengough, Esq. to whom, and 
to Mr. Barwick Baker, the Children’s Friend School, at 
Hardwicke, Gloucestershire, is so deeply indebted for founda- 
tion and management. Most admirable speeches were 
delivered by Sir T. D. Acland, by Viscount Ebrington, by Mr. 
Sillifant, and by Sir Stafford Northeote, who read the follow- 
Ing Report: — 

‘The Joint Committees appointed at the General Meeting held at 
the Castle on the 2nd October, report that they have made inquiries 
as to the best mode of proceeding, in order to give effect to the re- 
solutions adopted at the meeting. 

Their attention was in the first place directed to the acquisit! 
a site suitable for an establishment, combining in itself a A 
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matory School for youthful offenders of both sexes, as well asa 
Refuge for Female Discharged Prisoners. Some difticulties, how- 
ever, were found to present themselves, which induced them to 
depart in a measure from this idea. 

A Reformatory School for boys ought to comprise a certain quan- 
tity of land suitable for agricultural labour. This quantity should 
be sinall at first, but the means of increasing it to suit the growing 
wants of the school, should be at hand. 

On the other hand, it was strongly impressed upon the committee 
by those who have taken an active part in the direction of the 
Refuge, that the establishment for females ought to be within easy 
reach of Exeter, and of those ladies who have hitherto taken so 
kind and so efficient an interest in the existing institution. 

It will be obvious that to obtain a site at once conticuous to 
ixeter, and suitable for agricultural occupation, must necessarily 
involve a large expenditure at the outset. Mven 20 or 30 acres in 
the environs of the city could not be purchased tor less than 30002. 
or 4000/., and no site was brought under the notice of the committee 
upon which available buildings existed, or which admitted of exten- 
siun beyond 30 acres in ease of necessity. 

it further appeared to the committee that all previous experience 
in the working of Reformatory Farm Schools tended to show that 
it was of the utmost importance to commence on a small seale, 
with very few boys, and only to enlarge the num!er of inmates and 
the size of the establishment by gradual angmentations, in propor- 
tion to the success of the management, and the influence obtained 
over the first set of offenders. | They considered also that it was 
better to begin in plain, inexpensive, and unobtrusive premises, not 
widely differing from the orderly dwellings of the labouring class, 
than in buildings of more architectural pretension, which would 
couvey to the minds of the inmates and of their neighbours the ides 
of their being more comfortably lodged and better attended to than 
the honest labourer. ‘ is 

Lastly, the committee found that the demand for an_Insti- 
tution of this nature was becoming very urgent, several imstances 
having come to their knowledge of children who would have been 
sentenced to a Reformatory School had one existed in Devon, and 
more than one case having oceurred since their appointment, in 
Which children has e actually been sent to Reformatories in other 
counties, who would have been kept here had there been a place to 
receive them. 

_ Under these circumstances, the committee arrived at the conclu- 
sion, that it was desirable to begin without delay by renting for a 
time premises suitable to the wants of a farm-school, having land 
attached of which the quantity inivht, if necessary, be extended 
hereafter. The Refuge for Discharged Prisoners being at present 
situated on premises in Exeter, of which the committee have a 
lease for five years more, it appeared desirable that a farm-school 
sould be established on hired premises for the same period of five 
years, at the expiration of which a different arrangement might, it 
necessary, be made. 
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The committee have reason to believe that a farm-house and a 
sufficient quantity of land might be obtained within two miles of 
Exeter for a rent of about 504 a year, with the power of increasing 
the building and the quantity of land in the event of the increase of 
the Institution. 

They have ascertained also that the services of a schoolmaster 
and his wife, who would act as the matron of the Establishment, 
may be obtained for about 100/. a year more ; and they consider that 
the assistance of a bailiff, and of such labourers‘as may be required, 
may be had at an expense uot exceeding 50/.,'as they believe that 
some contributions towards the salary of an agricultural instructor 
might be obtained from the Education Committee of the PrivyCouncil. 

Looking, therefore, to the Government payment of tive shillings 
a week for each inmate, and to the value of the productive labour 
of the boys, the committee ere of opinion that a subscription of 
trom 2002, to 300/. a year, with a very moderate outlay in the first 
instance for stock and implements, may be regarded as sufficient 
for the maintenance of a moderate establishment. They have the 
gratification of adding, that this view having been mentioned to a few 
friends, subscriptions to the amount of more than 100. per annum 
have already been promised for a period of five years, and there can 
be little doubt that if the scheme is approved by the meeting, and 
wuthority given to the committee to carry it into effect, the requisite 
amount will soon be raised. 

The committee have to revort that the proposal to establish a 
Reformatory Institution has been received in a manner which en- 
couraves them to hope for decided success, and although many 
persons have abstained from contributing to it until they should be 
aware of the precise nature of the plan, a favourable disposition 
towards it has been evinced in many quarters, and it 1s probable 
that a more systematic canvass than has yet been attempted will be 
productive of considerable funds. 3 

The committee of the Refuge for Discharged Prisoners have in 
their hands a sum of about 900/.; a further sum of 287/. had also 
been promised to them for building purposes before the public 
meeting of the 2nd October ; and since that time about 1,600J. has 
been subscribed for the enlarged scheme proposed at the meeting. 
Thus, about 2.8007, may be regarded as the amount of the capital 
at present raised for the purpose of the two Institutions. 

lt is the opinion of the committee that the sums thus collected 
should be united in one account, and invested in the names ol 
trustees, who should apply one half of the interest to the main 
tenance of the Refuge, and the other half to that of the Farm 
School, so long as the two establishments are kept separate. 

The annual subscriptions to the Refuge will of course be applied 
to the exclusive support of that branch of the Institution, which 
should continue to be managed as hitherto by an executive coul 
mittee chosen by the subscribers. The special subscription whieh 
has been opened for the support of tha Farm School should in _ 
manner be applied to the exclusive use of that establishment ; 4) 
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fund for the management of the Farm School. The joint com- 
wittees appointed at the public meeting of the 2nd October should 
he re-appointed, and should be constituted guardians of the funds 
contributed for the general purposes of the whole Institution, in- 
cluding both the Refuge and the Farm School. No part of these 
funds should be withdrawn from investment, or applied to any pur- 
ose Whatever except by the directions of the joint committees, 
and with the assent of the subscribers to both parts of the 
institution. 

This plan has been submitted to a general meeting of the sub- 
scribers to the Refuge, and has been accepted by them. 

The joint committees should continue to use their best endeavours 
to obtain an amount of subscriptions sufficient for the establishment 
and maintenance of an Institution likely to be adequate to the wants 
of the western district, and should direct their attention to the 
possibility of enlisting the sympathies of the neighbouring county 
of Cornwall in the undertaking, and obtaining assistance from 
thence, as well as from Devon. It is particularly desirable that an 
appeal for aid should be made to the Council for the Duchy of 
Cornwall.” 

We take this extract from MWoolmer’s Exeter Gazette, of 
Saturday, January 13, which in addition to an elaborate 
report of the meeting, contains a most able editorial article 
upon the Reformatory question. 

At the Laneaster Quarter Sessions, held Monday, January 
Ist, The Right Hon. M. 'L. Baines addressed the jury at con- 
siderable length, urging upon them the great importance of 
adopting the Reformatory principle. Ie said :—* ‘The subjcet 
is one by no means new to me, In the earlier part of my life 
[had much experience in the administration of the criminal 
law; and very recently, [ have had the honour of presiding as 
Chairman overaSelect Committee of the House of Commons, by 
Whom this whole question was very fully and minutely investi- 
gated. Unon several points my mind has arrived at the clearest 
conviction, First, that the state of our juvenile criminal popu- 
lation is a social evil of the most dangerous character ; secondly, 
that our past course of legislation, with reference to the treatment 
of such criminals, has been wrong in principle; and thirdly, 
that we may hope with confidence for very different results, if 
we are prepared to adopt a different system.” 

Mr Baines also referred to the absurdity of short imprison- 
meuts when reformation was contemplated, and expressed his 
eitire approval of the recognition made by the Yournrut 
OPreNDers’ Act, of that principle, the utility of which was first 
proclaimed to the country by Mr Frederick Uill—Parentar 
ResponstBitiry, ; 
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A very powerful editorial article, commenting on Mp. 
Baines’ address, and ip support of Reformatories, appeared in 
The Lancaster Guardian of January 6th. 

ln The Midland Counties Herald, of Thursday, January 
loth, we find the following satisfactory paragraph ;— 


“Tue Hore Magistrates ano Rerormatory Scuoots.— 
The subject of Reformatory Schools has been before the mayistrates 
of Ilull for some time past; and at a special meeting of the body, 
held on Wednesday last, the following resolution was past :—* That 
the Justices of Hull having been long convinced of the great valu: 
of Keformatory Schools, are of opinion that the establishinent of an 
institution of that kind in Hall, as soon as practicable, would be 
attended with the best results. That a committee be now appointed 
to take into consideration and report upon the most effectual steps 
tu be taken, with the view to effecting the establishment of a Refor. 
matory school in Iull,’” 


Wlnalst Judges and Magistrates are expressing their full con- 
currence in the Reformatory principle, the Corporation of 
Liverpool have, with a wisdom worthy of those who should 
govern so great a population, called a special meeting to con- 
sider the question, and on Monday, January Ist, they eon- 
firmed a vote of £2,000 for the establishment and support of 

. ° ; e os 
two Reformatories ; one to be on land, where the inmates will 
be trained to agricultural pursuits, and trades; the other, for 
boys only, ina hulk on the river, where they will be trained as 
sailors, and where Mr Recorder Hill’s plan can be most 
appropriately adopted. 

e © . > . "iy 

In moving the allocation of this money, Mr T. D. Ander- 
son said 

«Tt was a well-known fact to those who had studied the subject, 
that the great majority of adult erminals had commenced their 
career of crime as juveniles. (Hear, hear.) <A learned judge had 
stated upon the bench as the result of his experience, that he had 
seldom or never met with any adult criminal who had not commen- 
ced his career under the age of twenty. There were several cor- 
roborations of this fact to be had from the annual reports of that 
excellent institution, the London Reformatory for adult male crt 
minals, in which it was stated that out of 100 criminals to which he 
believed the institution was limited at a time, 82 had commenced 
their crimes under the age of fifteen. (Hear, hear.) He would 
not trouble the council with statistics upon this pomt, although he 
could give a great deal of evidence in corroboration of If, but he 
did not suppose it would be disputed, and therefore he would not 
tire the council with dry details upon it. With regard to the sor’ 
of reformatory to be established, the committee recommended that tt 


should be adapted for the training of juveniles in agricultural and 
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other pursuits on land; and that a hulk should be provided in the 
river into which these boys who were inclined to go to sea or to be 
trained as sailors might be drafted. The committee felt that the 
latter would prove a most beneficial and most useful part of 
the reformatory system. (Hear, hear.) He might here state that 
the shipowners’ association last year, in answer to a question put to 
them by the magistrates, as to whether they thought the shipowners 
of the town would be inclined to take the boys—(ecould he call 
them tainted with crime ?—he thought he could hardly do so)—out 
of the hulk as apprentices into their ships, stxied as their opinion 
that after they had undergone a certain course of discipline and 
training, they believed the shipowners of the towa would be quite 
ready to take boys from the hulk. The committee feel that it 
was essential that the reformatory should be at such a di-tance from 
the town as to prevent the juveniles from ail intercourse with their 
old associates ; and they also recommended thatit should be com- 
menced upon a moderate scale, but upon sucha plan as could be 
extended at a future time. He would therefore only ask the council 
at the time to make the same grant as they did before, 1,700/., and 
an additional amount of 800d, making the whole amount 2,000/. 
He did not suppose there was a member of the council who would 
wish to treat this subject in the lowest point of view, namely, as a 
finance question, although it would not be difficult to show the 
great advantages that would result from it even in that respect. 
(Hear, hear.) But he believed that every member of the council 
would take a much higher view of the question, and look to its 
moral, social, and religious aspect—feeling it to be their duty, as 
cuardians of the town, to do something for the masses of neglected 
Juveniles around them. As an instance, however, of the saving 
which such an estahlishment might produce to the town, indepen- 
dent of the much higher good and benefit, they might look at the 
ease which occurred some months ago, of a young man about 
19 years of age, who was convicted at the assizes of November 
twelvemonths of manslaughter, for stabbing a policeman. Te had 
heen convicted 15 times before he was last convicted. Te had been 
led away by evil companions, and he stated himself he knew the 
time when he might have been saved, if he had had only the moral 
courage to say €no’ to his tempters, but he was led away by his evil 
Companions, and was at last transported. Now, it was computed 
that every convict who was transported from the country cost the 
country 1501.” 

“ Mr. Bramley Moore said, having taken a warm interest in the 
subject some years ago, and brought it before the council himself, 
as far as the establishment of a hulk was concerned, he could not 
allow the present opportunity to pass by without expressing his 
Satisfaction that the thing was now going to be tried, however 
imperfectly it might be done. Although some defects might arise 
when the experiment was commenced, the committee would very 
soon have an opportunity of improving their system. His own 
opinion was very strongly in favour of a hulk, because he was per- 
fectly satisfied, if they could get boys on board a hulk, and teach 
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them seamanship, and make sailors of them, they would not hayo 
a boy capable of going to sea remaining on board that vessel for 
more than six months; and they would have the advantage not only 
given them of the reformation so desirable to make them good citizens 
and useful members of society, but they would, at the same time, 
disperse them all over the world, where they would naturally 
get inculeated with habits of industry, so that they would never be 
seen again as criminals in the sessions-house of Liverpool. (Hear.) 
Therefore, he had very great faith in the establishmcnt of a hulk. 
It would be within the remembrance of many in that rooim, that 
eight or nine years ago, he brought the subject forward at the 
council, but at that time, he was sorry to say, he failed. He had 
no doubt, that if the project had been carried out, a great many 
who were now cumbersome and expensive to the corporation and 
the public, would have been useful members of society ; and very 
likely many of them serving their country where they were very 
much needed at the present moment. (Hear, hear.) To detain 
them above two years he was quite sure, would be quite unneces- 
sary, anda thing which, in fact, would seldom arise. They all 
knew by experience of the training of boys at Greenwich, that 
long before the bovs were fit to LO, there were a great number of 
applicants ready to take them. With regard to the girls, the ob. 
ject could only be carried out on shore, through the instrumentality 
of some building, but he had great doubts of the advantage ot 
keeping the boys on shore. (Hear, hear.) A hulk would be really 
the most useful by far, as revarded the male portion of those sought 
to be reclaimed. The whole system of their gaol establishments 
was altogether, in his opinion, upon a wrong basis, (Hear, hear.) 
Instead of reforming offenders, and letting them come out, after 
a time, useful members of society, capable of gaining an honest 
livelihood, the operation was quite the reverse.  (Ilear, hear. ) 
They were just taken in fora time, and then turned out adrift 
without a shilling in) their pockets ! and the first thing they did, 
was to go and commit some robbery. We did not take advantage 
of the experience of other countries, where they all knew that mat- 
ters were very differently carried out. Gaols in other agin 
were reformatories. He had the satisfaction of visiting a number 
of gaols during last autumn, and there was one with which he 0 
particularly struck in Canada, where there were several ont 
prisoners; and on going through the different compartments 0 

the gaol, he was struck with amazement when he saw the — 

in which it was conducted. Instead of men picking oakum—a farce 
for hard labour—he found them in the different apartments carrying 
on their different trades. In one room, there were about 100 ~— 

making chairs and tables ; and all working with as much alacrity 

and diligence, as if they were in a private shop. In another —< 

ment there were whitesmiths, locksmiths, and different other trades, 4 


So far from their being burthens to the state, they 


actively engaged. 4 
. ‘ au who 


were realising a large profit, and making a fortune for oy m nes 
. “ily i ae. ‘ en § 
farmed their services at the gaol. The experiment _— eel re 
. e . » . <P } > ‘ ) . 
successful, and the farming of the whole of these men at the gat 
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done by an American. He paid so much per head for their services. 
They were fed, watched, taken care of, and he had the benefit of 
all that they made. So much business did they do, that there was 
actually a large shop established in the town, solely for the sale of 
boots and shoes made there, and of which this person realised the 
benetit. Now, when these men had served out their time they 
would reflect, naturally, that if they could earn sufficient money to 
pay for their own living in the gaol, and give a profit to the man 
who farmed their services, it would be a much better way for them 
to earn an honest livelihood out of doors, and have the whole of 
the receipts for their own use. That would be a natural course of 
reasoning ; and, he had no doubt, it would be attended with the 
happiest results, not only to themselves, but to society at large. 
(Hear, hear.) He might state a curious feature about this gaol to 
which he was alluding, that, with the exception of the first wing, 
which was built by the country, the entire building was raised by 
the hands of the prisoners themselves, carried on from year to year, 
and brought to its present state of perfection at no cost for labour, 
except the maintenance of the prisoners. Now, he rejoiced that 
this opportunity was afforded him; and he had listened with great 
pleasure to the remarks of the chairman of the committee, and he 
felt perfectly satisfied, in his own mind, that a great deal of good 
would result from this undertaking. He had no doubt that they 
would make mistakes, and naturally would do so at the commence- 
ment ; but he felt certain they would soon find a remedy, and that 
great good would result to the community at large.” 


We have inserted these extracts, from the report of the meet- 
ing, as given in Zhe Northern Daily Times of Vuesday, January 
2nd, 1555. We have given these passages uncurtailed, as we 
believe that the proceedings of the Municipal body of Liverpool 
may be, indeed must be, followed by all others in these King- 
doms: it is satisfactory to every man who fecls an interest in 
the developement of thought and of philanthropic principles 
amongst the great middle class of the Nation, to find men such 
as Mr. Anderson and Mr. Bramley Moore working the Refor- 
matory question with ability, and with earnest good sense. 

Whilst Lancashire is thus evincing its adherence to the 
Reformatory movement, Leicestershire is also proving its 
appreciation of the excellence of the Reformatory principle. 
We read, in The Midland Counties Herald, of Thursday, 
January 25, 1855, that— 

“At the recent Quarter Sessions of the Peace for the county of 
Leicester, J. Hodgson, Esq. brought under the consideration of the 
Court, the Act for the better care and reformation of Youthful 
Offenders in Great Britain, observing that however well their prison 
discipline might be adapted for adults, it was not so for young 
children, and all who had studied the subject had come to that 
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conclusion. The number of juvenile offenders in that ¢ ounty, during 
the last four years, amounted to 211, the highest and lowest number 
for the year being 45 and 66, The proportion of girls was 14, 
comprising those convicted summarily and otherwise. He concluded 
by proposing the following resolutions, which were seconded by Ear] 
Howe, and adopted:—1.—‘ That this Court regards with” much 
satisfaction the Act of 17 and 18 Vict., cap. 86, for the better care 
and reformation of youthful offenders, and recommends that the 
magistrates should ayail themselves of its provisions in all eligible 
cases, Whether convicted before this Court or otherwise, so far as 
vacancies can be obtained for them in the Reformatory Schools 
approved and certified under this act.” 2.—* That a committee be 
appointed to enquire into the state and condition of the Reformatorics 
so certified, or in progress, the modes of obtaining admission, and 
into any other matters connected with the purposes of the act, and 
to report from time to time to this Court.’ 3.—* That the Com- 
mittee consist of the Chairman and the two Deputy-Chairmen of 
this Court, the Earl Howe, Sir Arthur G. Hazlerigg, Bart., Sir 
Henry Halford, Bart., the three Visiting Justices, J. Hodgson, 
Esq., H, Townsend, Esq., R. Gough, Esq., and the Rev. T. Echalaz ; 
and that they be requested to hold a preliminary meeting on the 
rising of the “Court.” 

When the county, and municipal, and judicial authorities 
are thus advancing, in support of the Reformatory Institutions, 
it is satisfactory to ind th: at the official mind is neither cran ed 
nor Wi arped by its pi a ‘uliar surrounding cire umsti uwnces, as is 
evidenced by the large space devoted in Lient.-Col. Jebb’s 
RR port on the Dis ipline and Management of the Convict 
Prisons, and Disposal of Convicts, 1853, to the subject. 

In referring to Industrial Sch sek for the Destitute Classes, 
and in advocating District Schools for England, Lieut.-Col 

Jebb thus writes, and we beg dtteation to his observa- 
tions, as they are most important to every Irish friend otf 
the Reform: atory Movement, and, indeed, we may add, to every 
Poor-Rate payer, and Poor Law Genlinn 4 in these kingdoms. 
The Re ‘port states :—- 

** Various measures for improving the organization of the schools 
annexed to the workhouses have been resorted to appar ‘ently without 
much success, which has led to the consideration of plans having for 
their object the withdrawal of children from these last esti ablishments 
and the assembling of them in district schools, to be erected by the 
paris sh unions, assoc it ate “«] 10 greater or sm: aller number, Wi ithin 
determined limits. —S ragarige have been afforded for this purpose 
in the Acts 7 & 8 Vict. ec. 101, and 10 & 11 Vict. c. 83. But as 
the y only contain permissive fo not compulsory powers s they have “a 
come into general operation. They are, however, similar in pr incrple 
to those introduc ‘ed into Belgium, by which schools ot reform are 
substituted for mendicity establishments. 
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The Reports of the Poor Law Commissioners in 1840, and those 
of the Inspectors of Schools, offer much that is interesting. They 
do not confine themselves to pointiug out the evils and abuses, but 
also indicate and discuss the remedies; and, amongst these, they 
range in the first order the institution of district schools, in which 
agricuiiure and gardening, combined with certain industrial and 
sedentary occupations, should be introduced as a necessary part of 
education. 

The subject is so important in its bearing on the prevention of 
crime that I cannot omit to profit by the valuable suggestions and 
opinions of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, and express my 
entire concurrence in them. Subjoined is an extract referring to 
the leading points, from the Report of the Rev. H. Moseley, dated 
February, 1852. 

‘When the Poor Law Board abolished the system of education by 
apprenticeship, they took upon themselves the responsibility of pro- 
viding some better form of education. Every workhouse was 
accordingly required to provide a schoolmaster who should educate 
the children. For which purpose they were to be completely 
separated from the adults, and instructed for at least three hours 
every day. 

‘This system had, however, conspicuous defects. 

‘Great mischief,’ says Mr. Stuart, in his report on the Blything 
incorporation, 1833, ¢is done by familiarizing the minds of the children 
to the restraints of the workhouse, which destroys all reluctance to 
being sent back to it in after-life. 

‘It is impossible not to feel that Mr. Tufnell speaks in measured 
term of a system like this, when in 1849 he says of it, ‘The experi- 
ence of this year has still further convinced me of the hopelessness 
of expecting any general or permanent bevefit to arise from the 
training of pauper children, as long as they remain within the 
precincts of the union workhouse.’ 

‘hut the most striking point of view in which the present arrange- 
ment appears defective is, the tmpossibility of uniting with it the 
suitable mdustrial training of the children. The labourer’s cottage, 
however bad a school in other respects, has this advantage, that it 
is agood place for the industrial training of his children ; he knows 
the importance to them of being brought up tolabour. I have my- 
self known parents—capable of making sacrifices that their children 
may go to school, and willing to doso if they thought it for their 
welfare,_yet object to do so after their children were of an age to 
Work, lest, as they said, ‘they should not take kindly to labour.’ 

The example of industry which a labourer’s cottage affords,—his 
Watchful eye lest habits of idleness should grow upon his children, — 
_ the exigencies of the household, which claim that all its members 
should contribute to the common fund which feeds and clothes all, 
make of it a school of industry; and, perhaps, the best school in 
Whi h industry can be learned. 

_ This exclusion of industrial training is contrary to the spirit and 
Mention of the Poor Law Board, as is apparent from their orders 


and regulations; but it is a necessary result of the existing state of 
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things. ‘Industrial training’ (says Mr. Jelinger Symons), ¢ accord. 
ing to the spirit of the Poor Law orders,’ * * * * «can never he 
attained whilst the children remain in the workhouses, without such 
inconvenience and expense as make it hopeless.’ This remark applies 
especially to the boys. ‘ The several employments of the boys 
reared in workhouses’ (says Sir J. P, Kay Shuttleworth, Report of 
i841), ‘must, it is believed, in the great majority of instances, be of 
a description that does not admit of previous training or tuition 
within the workhouse.’ 

In the great majority of workhouses the children are stated to 
have no industrial training at all. Where they have, it is commonly 
ofasedentary kind. ‘ They are sometimes taught a little shoemaking 
or tailoring ; the best of their occupations are carpentering or book. 
binding ; but in many cases they made hooks and eyes, or sort 
bristles, and pick oakuin. A boy thus brought up’ (says Mr. Bowyer 
‘is unfitted for an agricultural labourer; he can neither dig, hoe, 
nor plough ; is puzzled with harness, and afraid of a horse. Any 
hard or continuous labour exhausts his body and wearies his mind. 
He has formed a completely false conception of the life that awaited 
him.’ 

‘An orphan or deserted child educated from infancy to the age of 
12 or 14 in a workhouse’ (says Sir J. P. Kay Shuttleworth) ‘if taught 
readirg, writing, and arithmetic only, is generally unfitted for earn- 
ing his livelihood by labour.’ 

‘ If to other children, then especially to these, other than sedentary 
occupations, freedom, exercise, andthe open air are neccessary to 
healthy physical development and growth.’ 

‘Hence,’ (says Mr. ‘Tufnell, in 1847,48,) ‘with a view to securing 
the health of the boys, garden or field labour is, I am satisfied, 
superior to most others.’ ‘ | find a great unanimity,’ says Mr. Symons 
(1849), ‘as to the kind of industrial labour deemed the fittest for 
boys by guardians who reflect on the subject. Spade husbandry !s 
almost invariably chosen, not only on account of the return derivable 
from it, but from its aptness for developing moral character as well 
as bodily strength and health,’ 

‘The introduction of industrial training’ (says Mr. Bowyer, 
1849) thas been everywhere attended by a marked improvement 10 
the appearance and bodily vigour of the boys ; and their progress 
their studies, so far from being retarded by it, has generally been 
promoted, notwithstanding the reduction in the number of hours de- 
voted to instruction.’ And (Mr. Browne, 1849) ¢ industrial training 
fur boys ought, I am convinced, to consist in the cultivation of land. 

It is remarkable that boys employed in field-work make greater 
progress than those who are not so employed, although the latter 
may give to study nearly twice as much time as the former. 

To break, then, the link which in the mind of the pauper child 
binds him to the workhouse as a home, which associates it in his 
mind with the state of life allotted to him and his destiny, —%€ take 
from him the stamp and impression of it,—and to emancipate him 
from the regimen of its course of thought and standard of opine” 
—to free him from its pestilent associations and evil example,—and, 
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above all, to prepare him to take his place in the ranks of inde- 
yendent industry, by a judicious course of industrial training,.—for 
all these objects a substitute is needed for the workhouse school. 

‘This fact has received a practical recognition from the Lezis- 
lature in the Act of 7 & 8 Vic. ec 101, which provided for the formation 
of school districts and district pauper schools where the children 
should be collected from the workhouses of the district, instructed 
in such useful knowledge as is suitable to their condition, aud trained 
to industry.* 

‘This Act gave to the Poor Law Commissioners power to form 
school districts. ut it affixed certain limits of area and population, 
and it provided that the expense of starting, to be borne by the 
unions of the district, should not exceed one-fifth of the entire annual 
expenses of those unions; provisions which rendered the Act in- 
operative ; the limitations were impracticable, and no school could 
be built for the money. In 1847 an Act was passed removing the 
limitation as to cost, but depriving the Commissioners of their 
power to erect the school without the consent of the guardians or a 
majority of them. 

‘This new condition has rendered the new Act nearly as inoperative 
asthe old one, Six district schools only have been formed in the 
entire country. In other respects the declared intentions of the 
Legislature remain without effect. ‘It is obvious’ (says Mr 
Temple), ‘that the reasons for the establishment of district schools 
are not of a nature to be readily appreciated by Boards of 
Guardians.’ The object of such schools is national ; their operation, 
to be successful, must cover a large surface, and extend over a long 
period; and their results, however certain, are remote, belonging 
rather to posterity than ourselves. Considerations of this class are 
not likely to have weight with Boards of Guardians. The operation 
of such Boards is local, isolated, and independent and their function 
is temporary, having in view the present necessities of the poor, and 
the protection of the present ratepayers. It has nothing to do with 
posterity. 

‘With reference to the probable occupation of the students of your 
hormal school, as masters, at some future time, of district schools, 
your Lordships provided, by your Minutes of 1846, for the erection, 
'n connexion with it, of £a model school of industry for the pauper 
children of some of the London unions.’ It is to be hoped that your 
Intentions in this respect will ere long be carried into effect. 
Nothing can be more important than to give to your students the 
benefit of that experience which such a school would offer, or to the 
Country the model of a pauper school conducted on sound principles. 

‘There were on the Ist of January 1852, in the 597 unions of 
England, 40,557 children, giving an average of 68 children of both 
sexes for exch workhouse, a number which had been annually dimi- 


ences 


** This first Act was passed in 1844. It was unquestionably the result 
of the able report of the assistant commissioners published ia 1541 ; 
Particularly Sir J. P. Kay Shuttleworth’s account of the Norwood 
Industrial Schovl.’ 
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nishing. Of these there are 21,038, being 514 per cent. of the 
whole, to whom the State stands in the place of a parent ; they 
being orphans, or deserted, or the children of paupers not able to 
work, Itis to create teachers for the education of these,—made 
children of the State by the law and providence of God, and by the 
common consent and practice of all ages and nations,—and of those 
others made destitute by the vices or the misfortunes of their parents, 
whom the State has adopted, that your Lordships have erected this 
raining school. 

‘In the training of teachers for that object, labour is an essential 
element. Teachers of industry must practise it, and must be inured 
to it. A schoolmaster unable to work would be almost as much 
misplaced in his field garden as one unable to read and write would 
be in his school.’ 


Distinction between Schools suitable for the Destitute Classes and 
Prisons for Juvenile Criminals. 


It will be almost impracticable, having due regard to reformation, 
to create more than a nominal distinction in the treatment requisite 
in pauper schools and that of district prisons for the correction and 
industrial training of juvenile criminals, and it would appear desir- 
able not to create more establishments than are absolutely necessary. 
Any attempt to refine too much by maintaining nice distinctions 
would, I fear, only tend to complicate measures, which, if simplified, 
might be brought practically to bear upon the enormous amount of 
evil which has to be attacked. 

I feel some hesitation in offering an opinion upon a subject on 
which I have little practical knowledge or information; but my 
impression is, that, as a general principle, all schools and industrial 
establishments for the destitute should be considered as of one class. 

This would include all district or pauper schools attached to 
parochial unions—the present ragged schools and such establishments 
as Red Hill, Stretton-on-Dunsmoor, Quatt, Smith-street West- 
minster, Sheriff Watson’s Aberdeen Schools, and any others de- 
voted to the moral and industrial training of that lowest class of the 
population who have no means whatever of providing for themselves. 

With respect to juvenile criminals, I have already stated my op 
nion that there should be district prisons or penal schools, with 
appropriate discipline. 

As regards discipline in the pauper and penal schools respectively, 
I should take Parkhurst as a model for the latter, and the arrange 
ments at Red Hill, Aberdeen, Rhuysellede, and Mettray, as @ guide 
on which to frame discipline suitable for the former. ae 

Very different conditions will, however, have to be dealt with In 
counties and in large towns. The scattered population of the former 
cannot be so conveniently collected as where the numbers are mors 
concentrated ; the evils are, however, of less magnitude. 

As regards the means of obtaining attendance, I can offer Se 
opinion ; but I am satistied that the practice established by Sherif 
Watson at Aberdeen has been attended with the very best results: 
and if measures for uniting the persuasive effects of feeding wit! 


+ 
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instruction could be matured and extended, I conceive that it W¢ 
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afford the means of making a greater inroad upon crime in large 
towns than has ever been effected. 

‘The attendance at the school,’ says Mr. Thomson, ‘is wholly 
voluntary ; but the child who is absent from morning hours receives 
no breakfast ; absent from the forenoon hours, receives no dinner ; 
and if absent from the afternoon, receives no supper. And, influ- 
enced by these attractions, the attendance on the whole is excellent 
—better than at an ordinary day-school.’ 


Liability of Parents or Parishes. 


I have observed in a former Report that— 

‘Ifthe advantages gained by a boy in being committed to a penal 
school were appreciated by him, they would be so great as apparently 
to offer a direct inducement to commit crime for the purpose of 
obtaining them; and when it is considered how heavily the mainten- 
ance of a family presses on the poor, it might be anticipated that 
parents would even be led to encourage their children in crime, and 
that the course most likely to obviate these objections would be to 
render parents or parishes liable for the expense of maintenance. Under 
such circumstances the honest labourer, whilst exercising his discre- 
tion in the education of his children and deriving advantage from 
their labour, would see those who were disposed to neglect their 
families compelled to take care of them, or to pay others for 
doing so.’ 

There would, however, I fear, be great difficulty in the general 
enforcement of any such liability as against the parent, but if the 
parishes were liable therecan be no doubt it would operate asa 
strong stimulus to all concerned. Each fresh demand would lead 
to the issue of peremptory orders on the part of local authorities, and 
much activity in the subordinates. 

As it is very generally admitted that much of that which requires 
remedy among the crowds of children who infest streets of large 
towns is the result, to some extent, of neglect on the part of parents 
or local authorities, it would appear just that the State should not 
be called upon to bear the expenses of such neglect. 

Ihe Government now pay a large sum to meet the costs of trial 
and maintenance of prisoners ; and it would be a proper distinction, 
il, Instead of paying the whole, the parents or the immediate locality 
were held responsible for at least a portion of the expenses. 

On this subject Mr. Thomson observes, — 

“ Another alteration required is to enforce on able, but careless and 
wicked parents, the duty which lies upon them to feed and educate 
their children. This can be best accomplished by making the Poor 
Law Board or Union, or the Prison Boards in Scotland, liable for 
the expense to the industrial school in the first instance, but with 
recourse against the parents who are neglecting the first and greatest 
of their duties. 

‘Power must also be given to send to school all neglected children 
—all found loitering in streets and lanes—whose parents take no 
charge of them, but leave them to grow up as they may, untutored 
and untaught, save in the practice of crime. If the parents neglect 
to perform their bounden duty, then the State may properly step in, 
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loco parentis, and do the needful work ; and surely this is no unjustifia. 
ble interference with the parental authority—it is only saying to the 
parent, ‘if you will not discharge the duty you owe to your child, both 
in the sight of God and of man, we, the public, will do it for you : 
we will not suffer your child to grow up a torment to himself and to 
all around him; we would much rather you did your duty yourself, 
but if you will not, then we must. 

* By law, the burden of uncared for pauper children falls at present 
on the workhouse, but the poor-law authorities are not entitled to 
expend their money, unless under their own immediate control; and 
power must be given them to do so, through the medium of industrial 
school managers. This will be as advantageous as it is economical, 
Better tor the public, who most eventually pay in one form or other, 
to maintain the child in an industrial school at 4/ a year, than in a 
poor-house at 102. or 12/, especially as the smaller expenditure vives 
every prospect of making him a useful member of the community, 
and the larger gives little hope of ever raising him above the pauper 
class.’ 

A good old Saxon principle, difficult to enforce in the present day, 
is adverted to by Mr. Carleton Tufnell in his report on Parochial 
Union Schools for 1851. He says :— 

‘Guardians are not always so open to considerations of ultimate as 
of immediate economy; and many a pauper who now, before his 
death, costs his parish 100/. or 2002. might have lived without relief, 
had a different education, represented perhaps by the additional 
expense of a single pound, been bestowed upon him in his youth. 
‘ihis is strictly retributive justice ; and 1 think it would be good 
policy to increase its effeet, and would give a prodigious stimulus to 
the diffusion of education, if the expense of every criminal, while in 
prison, were reimbursed to the country by the parish in which he had 
a settlement. What a stir would be created in any parish by the 
receipt of a demand from the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department for 80/. for the support of two criminals during the past 
year! I cannot but think that the locality where they had been 
brought up would be immediately investigated, perhaps some wretch. 
ed hovels, before unregarded, made known, and means taken to 

educate and civilize families that had brought such grievous taxation 
on the parish. ‘he expense of keeping criminals, as of paupers, 
must be borne somewhere ; and it seems more just that it should fall 
on those parishes whose neglect has probably caused the crime than 
on the general purse.’ 
DisposaLt or JUVENILE CRIMINALS. 

The real difficulty with criminals will arise on the expiration of 
their sentences; for it will be of little avail to instruct them or even 
destitute children, unless they are assisted, or satisfactorily disposed 
of on discharge. In making any such provision, however, for ¢rl- 
minals, we encounter the objection made by Lord Denman, and a 
very serious one it is, when a boy’s success in life may be said to 
originate in the commission of crime. 

Morally and socially a great advantage would be secur 
a boy in a situation and circumstances in which he could a 
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earn an honest livelihood; and I think this consideration should 
outweigh difficulties and objections, which, perhaps, after all, would 
not have so much influence on the criminal population as might be 
anticipated. I should be disposed, therefore, to make the trial, and 
preserve the deterring effect of a sentence by subjecting the offi@der 
to a long course of discipline. 

A certain proportion of boys who have been subjected to correc- 
tive discipline and instruction for periods of from one to three years 
might, after due inquiry as to the means of support and em)loyment, 
be disposed of in this country. The efforts of Mr. Wright, of Man- 
chester, prove this, The experience of the convict prisons, from 
which men are occasionally discharged, is also in favour of it; but 
I think the main opening will be in emigration. 

In considering the measures necessary for the final disposal of the 
boy, more difficulties would, however, arise in an attempt to obtain 
satisfactory employment either at home or abroad, if he were sent 
direct from a prison, than if he were sent from an industrial school, 

To obviate this, I would recommend that a prisoner, having gone 
through a certain period of his sentence, in a district prison or penal 
school, sufficient, as a general rule, for his correction, and the aec- 
quirement of industrious habits, a portion of the sentence might be 
advantageously remitted, not only with a view to obtain the power 
of imposing conditions on his release, but to operate as an encou- 
ragement during the time he was under discipline. 1 should, there- 
fore, propose that a boy should pass from a district prison to the 
district school, and be disposed of from thence on the plan now in 
operation at Red Hill. 

Assuming that there were only one class of schools for paupers, 

an objection might be taken to this plan on the ground that children 
of honest but poor parents would thus become wixed up with cri- 
minal boys. If evil is to be apprehended from such a course, it 
ight be greatly checked by classification; but, practically, I do not 
think much inconvenience would result. I found this opinion upon 
the experience of the Vhilanthropie at Red Hill, and upon some 
acquaintance with the character of the boys at Parkhurst. 
A further reason against the validity of such an objection would 
ve, that any boy, on discharge from prison, is entitled to go to his 
parish school, and to mix with all who attend there; or, if destitute, 
he is taken into the workhouse, or would be sent to a district indus- 
trial school, as a matter of course. 

There appears no reason why the same facilities should not be 
atlorded in a systematic manner. My own impression is, that a boy 
‘0 has gone through one or two years strict discipline at a penal 
school or prison would be more exemplary in bis conduct, more 
tractable, and, in all respects, better conducted than the class of 
super children in such a school, who bad not undergone such pre- 
‘ous discipline and instruction. 

‘Saying this, however, I would qualify it by observ! 
assume that such as were convicted of serious crimes, and the few 
Pisoners who proved to be incorrigible, under a loug seutence of 
‘“prisonment, would be specially dealt with, and not sent to the 
Pauper school at all. : 


ng that I 
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The Act 17 and 18 Vict. cap. 86, for the better care and reforma. 
tion of youthful offenders in Great Britain, is a first step in the right 
direction, and, if due effect be given to its provisions, it may be 
anticipated that many of the more crying evils, which have been so 
lon@ endured, may be diminished.” 


There can be no more appropriate recorded fact to follow 
this extract from Lieut. Col. Jebb’s Report, than that furnished 
by the next passage, extracted from The Ragged School Union 
Magazine, for November, 1854, describing the “ Industrial 
Home for Outcast Boys, Belvedere House, Belvedere Road, 
Lambeth, Hungerford Bridge, South, London ”’:— 


‘* To any one desirous of visiting the Institution, the only direction 
needful to be given is, to cross over Hungerford Bridge from north 
to south. He will see before him, as he approaches the south side of 
the river, a large board—surmounting a house which itself rises 
somewhat above the neighbouring buildings—on which is written the 
name of the Asylum. 

Indeed, its situation is its best advertisement, as it so stands that 
foot passengers to and from the Railway must pass by its door, 
They constantly step in for a few minutes, which the Committee 
rejoice to perceive, as they well know that even a few minutes of 
personal inspection on the part of an intelligent visitor, cannot fail 
at once to reveal to him the spirit of energy and originality that 
pervades the establishment. 

It isespecially worth while to visit it just now, because of the marked 
and striking contrast between its older inmates and a batch of new 
comers—drove or herd would perhaps be the more suitable appellation, 
considering the way in which they were gathered together, and the 
place from which some of them were taken. Mr. Driver and a Mem- 
ber of the Committee having looked in one night, between eleven and 
twelve o'clock, at the well-known Night Refuge in Field Lane, were 
preparing to depart, when their conversation with the master turned 
upon the fact of a number of those who failed, for various reasons, 
to obtain admission into the Refuge,being accustomed tocraw! through 
a hole just opposite—leading down somewhere beneath the raised road- 
way of Victoria ne tte remain under ground till morning. They 
then went over tothe hole, and called out in order to ascertain 
if there were any boys there, and to ask them to come out and show 
themselves. Reassured, by the familiar voice of the Refuge Master, 
that this invitation was no move on the part of the police, they crept 
out one after anofher to the number of fourteen, After some 
conversation, Mr. Driver selected four of them, whom he told te 
come to him on the following morning, They came, and are now 

with him, as well as several others collected in a somewhat similar 
way. The next night Mr. Driver, happening to be again out in that 
direction with another of the Committee, pointed out the hole 
as the place where the fourteen boys had emerged from the 
bowels of the earth. Wondering what sort of cavern it_ must 
be to hold so many, the latter gentleman suggested an imme- 
diate descent. Whereupon, fetching a lad from the Retuge to 
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act as pioneer, and sending him in first with a light, they 
prepared to follow, each divesting himself of coat and hat for the 

urpose. Legs foremost was the order of the day—or rather night— 
with serpent-like movement, down a sloping passage about six feet 
long. Then a sort of arched vault, about 3$ feet high, 54 long, and 
6 broad, received the exploring party, now reinforced by the Refuge 
Master, who availed himself of the opportunity of paying his first 
visit to this rival establishment. Two lads only were found to have 
taken up their quarters here upon this occasion. The conversation 
that ensued turned chiefly upon the measures which had become 
necessary to defeat the tacties of the police, whose plan of operations 
seemed to have been, by the use of stones and other projectiles, to 
force the besieged to ‘ come out of it.” A well-constructed barricade 
of large stones attested the engineering skill of the latter, which, 
whilst it narrowed the entrance and curtailed the interior space, 
was deemed amply to compensate for these disadvantages by the 
immunity from assault which it secured. There was plenty of straw 
in the place; and it is worthy of remark, that the English spirit of 
order appeared to have penetrated even into this dark and dismal 
retreat, as the visitors were given to understand that a certain rude 
eode of regulations prevailed, and that only on rare occasions, and 
when the hole was filled to suffocation, would a general scufile 
ensue—the nature of which, under such circumstances, can be more 
easily imagined than described.” 

Amongst the other important progressive movements of the 
Quarter, in the Reformatory cause, we must record the charge 
delivered by Baron Alderson to the Grand Jury of Yorkshire 
at the last Winter Assizes, which was entirely in favor of Re- 
formatory Lustitutions. We have but one objection to make 
tu this charge, it seemed formed in all its points upon, and to 
have derived its inspiration, and all the knowledge contained 
in it, from a very clever, but very theoretical book—Dr. Comb’s 
Principles of Criminal Legislature. Vf Baron Alderson had 
studied the subject rather than the book, he would have 
known that all worth notice in Mr Comb’s work, so far as 
rgislation is concerned, has been much more ably and more 
wisely urged by other writers more conversant by study and 
profession with the question before him ; men with no disput- 
ed physiological theories to advance ; men founding tiicir state- 
meuts upon the proved results of long, and anxious ex- 
amination and of every authority worthy of consideration. 

Upon the question of Prison Discipline, no man living 1s 
worthy of attention before the Rev. John Field, Chaplain of 
te Berkshire Gaol. Devoting his attention and his great 
ability to this important question, his claims upon our notice 


are three-fold,for he addresses us as a Cliristian, as a patriot, and 
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as a scholar; and the services done by him in inculeating 
correct notions on the various topics of his works—Pyjsu» 
Discipline, The Life of John Howard, University and other 
Sermons, and in his paper on Prison Discipline in the second 
series of Mediora, have been more than equalled by the publica- 
tion, during the past quarter, of his pamphlet—Odservations 
on the Management of Convicts, and on Tickets-of-leave: with 
Remarks, in an Appendix, on the More Speedy Trial and 
Punishment of Larceny in Certuin Cases. 

Mr. Toots, in Dombey and Son, was not more perplexed, 
when asked by the dancing-master of political and economic 
tastes—“ What are we to do with our raw material ?” than is 
the British Legislator when asked, “ what are we to do with 
our Convicts ?” To supply the answer to this question is the 
aim of Mr. Pield’s pamphlet—and he considers that our con- 
victs are easily dealt with, and may in most eases be reformed, 
by a carefully conducted separate imprisonment, for periods of 
not less than twelve months duration. What separate impri- 
sonment is, all readers of ‘Tue Irtsn Quarrerty Revirw 
know, as we have frequently referred to, and quoted from, the 
admirable works of our good friends, the Rev. Mr. Field, and the 
Kev. Mr. Kingsmill: devoted to this subject, and to the elucida- 
tion of the Convict System, a paper appeared in our last number. 

Mr. Field, in his pamphlet, objects to our present system of 
Convict treatment, because it contains two prominent evils, 
Ist,the term of the convict’s separate confinement is insufficient; 
2nd, the execution of his sentence is rendered uncertain, and 
so dependent upon circumstances as to prevent permanent 
reformation. 

We presume that few who read this Record are ignorant ol 
the arguments in favor of, and of the great authonty due to 
the opinions of those who advocate the system: Mr. Field 
shortly refers to them, and justly objects to a rule which 
condemns one guilty of perhaps a first offence, to twelve 
months separate confiuement, and yet sentences the convict 
crown hardened in crime, and rendered careless of iImprison- 
iment through a series of committals, to but nine months separa- 
tion before he joins the penal labor ranks. All these objections 
are urged with Mr. Field’s well known ability ; and he, with 


~ 


equal force, objects to the plan of liberating a convict, for good 
conduct, before his full term of punishment shall have expired. 
lle asserts that we sentence men, and that the convicts know 
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it, for a period of ten years, and liberate them at the end of 
six years if their conduct shall appear to entitle them to this 
cleinency. This, he says, is tantamount to telling the prisoner 
that the law compels the judge to sentence for this period of 
ten years, but a slur is cast upon the law by the fact that the 
prisoner knows that five or six years of reasonably good con- 
duct will secure him his liberation, because, in effect, the 
prisoners know that either by reformation or by hypocrisy, 
they can, by our present code, secure their pardon 
earlier. For Mr. Field’s arguments in support of — his 
views, and for his indisputable authorities and proofs, we refer 
the reader to the pamphlet, as published by Longman ; but 
Mr. Field’s remedies for checking, if possible, these evils are 
as follows :— 


“That the first and second of these proposals would occasion some 
cousiderable outlay in providing the required places of confinement, 
&e., may be conceded, sihondt the moveable prisons designed by 
Col. Jebb greatly reduce the expence; whilst his valuable reports 
show that, as respects the second stage of the convicts’ treatment, 
the cost of maintenance may be repaid by their labour in the culti- 
vation of waste lands, or in the construction of important works. 
The provision now required ought, however, to have ison long since 
made, and it is both the duty and the interest of the nation to effect it 
without delay. It would be easy to prove the economy of a really 
corrective system of penal discipline, whatever cost might be at first 
incurred ; and, on the other hand, it would be difficult to exaggerate 
the loss sustained by adhering to plans which are inefficient. In 
other pages, I have shown the truth of these remarks, whilst more 
able writers have confirmed them.* But, we have much reason to 
hope from a Christian nation, that an enlarged philanthropy and a 
consciousness of obligation, will ere long effect that which self-interest 
has failed to accomplish. Only let these feelings be aroused, and 
the country which in recent days consecrated millions to the manu- 
lnission of its colonial slaves, and now devotes millions more to 
prevent oppression, and to maintain the rights of a comparatively 
helpless ally, will feel impelled alike by charity and justice to pro- 
vide ample means by which those whom it condemns to servitude, 
however deservedly penal, may be rescued or released from a far 
tore baneful slavery—the thraldom of vice and the wreiched 
bondage of habitual crime. 

Lastly, as respects the disposal of our convicts when the appointed 
term of correction has expired. Now, although our colonists in 
general cannot or will not receive them, yet the inhabitants of 
Western Australia are not merely willing, but wishing for the 
tmmigration of about one-third of the number who in England and 

“*® See article in last No. (CCIV.) of Edin. Rev. ; also last two Nos. 
(XV. XVI.) of Irish Quarterly Review.” 
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Wales are annually sentenced either to penal servitude or transpor- 
tation, Supposing then their desire to be granted, we have still to 
provide every year for about 1500. To banish these men and form 
a colony of such exclusively is too objectionable to be contemplated, 
whilst both justice and mercy forbid us to force them on colonists 
who refuse them a welcome. Are we then driven to the disastrous 
alternative of sending them back to their former haunts, and of 
subjecting them to renewed temptations under circumstances most 
adverse to their welfare? That the majority having been under the 
discipline proposed, would, when discharged at the completion of 
their sentence, be really reformed, I entertain no doubt. But that 
their reformation would in this case be short-lived I feel equally 
confident. More than this. Although I trust that many of those 
convicts, by God’s blessing on means of his appointment, would have 
been truly converted from the error of their ways and have become 
sincere Christians, still what presumption would be implied in look- 
ing for steadfastness in such recent converts, if they are compelled 
to revisit and dwell amidst scenes which present at every turn some 
retrospect of licentious pleasure,and are as constantly suggestive of 
vice; and if, whilst thus surrounded with allurements, they are 
suddenly exposed to the seductive wiles of former wicked associates, 
rendered more dangerous by the chilling contempt and distrust of 
better men. This must not be. The convict’s return to his former 
home and his renewed intercourse with old connections, instead of 
being promoted, must as much as possible be prevented. 

Assuming then that a change of character has been effected, it 
will be invariably accompanied by a sense of shame, with the creation 
or revival of some self-respect. Hence there must be a desire to 
shun and escape from those places and persons that can only remind 
the liberated convict of guilt and degradation. Let this feeling be 
excited and fostered from the first day of his corrective discipline, 
and when he is released, it will commonly be so confirmed and 
powerful, that he will suffer almost any privation and endure hard- 
ship, rather than encounter scorn, or be regarded with that suspicion 
which must attach to him amongst those acquainted with his antece- 
dent life. There may be afew cases in which some circumstances 
connected with the family of the criminal would incline him to return 
home, and perhaps tend to prevent his relapse ; and to these rare 
exceptions it might be permitted with safety, But, in general, !f, 
after dissuasion, the convict be determined to return to former 
associations, that resolution of itself might well be deemed to indicate 
the absence of reformation, and the probability of his recurrence to 
a course of crime. In the case, then, of these, so far from present- 
ing a gratuity, or discouraging any vigilance of the police, let the 
former be entirely withheld, and every footstep of men so unprom's 
ing and wayward be, as much as possible, watched. This is require: 
alike by their own perverseness and for the protection of others. 

Such regulations of course presuppose and necessarily ust weir 
provision either for the conviet’s emigration, or for his employ . 
somewhere in this country, until his lost character shall have bee : 
redeemed. And if the well-being of these expirees and the safety" 
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society demand these measures, the question arises,—how shall such 
provision be made consistently with national honour, and, whilst 
most effectively, with least expense ? 

It must then be remembered that we are now treating of men who, 
having satisfied the full claims of law, have expiated their crime, and 
are in every respect free,—of men, too, who, their vicious propen- 
sities a been corrected, and themselves instructed and well 
trained, will be found—as experience may warrant my affirming— 
superior as a class to the average of either those untaught rustic 
labourers or discontented artizans of whom our emigrants are chiefly 
composed. Hence it follows that, although the importation of any 
whilst under a penal sentence, or who may have been exiled asa 
condition of pardon, might prove injurious to our colonists, and 
perhaps violate a promise, yet no such objections can be alleged 
concerning the persons of whom we now speak. They, when lib- 
erated, have as much right as the most innocent to choose in what 
land they will thenceforth live. But whatever energies may have 
been expended during their servitude, and however much advantage 
therefrom the state may have derived, they can claim no recompence 
for their ‘convict labour’, The term ‘gratuity,’ which I adopt, 
implies this, whilst ‘ wages and earnings’ must be protested against 
as words inappropriate. Ifthe hope of obtaining this animate the 
prisoner, by all means let him have that hope. And since generosity, 
when preventive of evil and conducive to the public welfare, is a 
national virtue, let it be exercised in forgiving the crime, cancelling 
the stigma, and even by conceding the gratuity proposed. But let the 
last be done with care, that its expenditure be directed in a profitable 
channel, Now, supposing the sums at present awarded to be con- 
tinued through the appointed term of punishment, they will, on 
the convict’s release, have accumulated to an amount more than 
sufficient for him to pay his passage to one of our most distant de- 
pendencies, To this purpose, then, let the required part be devoted, 
and let the surplus be credited to the emigrant, to be received by 
him in whatever colony he may choose to settle. 

But it may be desirable to afford some choice to men whom we 
can no longer compel, and although there can be little doubt that 
the very large majority of our expirees would gladly emigrate under 
the conditions which have been suggested, still their return to the 
locality of their crimes need not be, in every instance, the al. 
ternative, Large tracts of our land still lie uncultivated, our public 
works do not yet correspond with the opulence, intelligence, and high 
character of our country, and some handicrafts are constantly re- 
quired to supply Government stores. Surely, then, it would be well 
to prevent the relapse of those liberated who will remain amongst us, 
by providing employment from these sources, offering adequate 
compensation, with means of comfort and continued improvement, 
until a character shall be obtained—not merely for good conduct as 
convicts but—for industry, honesty, and correct demeanour whilst 
free and unrestrained. ‘This arrangement would afford a way for 
the gradual and more safe return to the world’s temptations ; masters 
of a more respectable class would, after a time, employ those who 
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should be recommended ; and instead of a gratuity given when the 
term of penal servitude shall have expired, let a small sum be thence. 
forth deposited weekly as an addition to wages, until—as a general 
rule—about two years have elapsed, when it might be well-bestowed, 
and would be either properly expended, or, perhaps, form the nucleus 
to which savings might be added. ‘Thus, without being abused, as 
ey the gratuity would prove in many respects a permanent 
venefit.’ 


We have reason to state that a Bill will be introduced into 
Parhament during the present Session, by an English 
County Member, for the purpose of securing the more speedy 
trial and punishment of Larceny in certain cases. We 
sincerely trust that the provisions of the Bill, when it shall 
have become an Act of Parliament, may not, like the Vout/- 
Sul Offenders’ Act, be concluded by the clause confining its 
operation to Great Britain. There is no lawyer attending our 
lrish Circuits, who has not felt regret that the public money 
should be wasted in the prosecution, and the valuable time 
of jurors squandered in the trial of petty cases, much more suit- 
able for the Petty Sessions, or at all events, in the very high- 
est class of such cases, to the Quarter Sessions. Referring Lu 
such cases as these, and to the effect of the Bill to which we 
have referred, Mr. Field writes :-— 


‘* Without in the least undervaluing that trial by jury which 
has been well termed the bulwark of our liberties, or desiring that 
any really innocent person, if charged with crime, be deprived 
of an appeal to his compeers, shouid he even suspect that either 
prejudice or incapacity endanger his freedom, yet it may be 
assumed that none who have witnessed the uprightness and 
discrimination with which justice is administered towards the 
less heinous offenders in our Courts of Petty Sessions, will doubt 
the propriety of extending their jurisdiction, at any rate s0 far 
as to include all offences which do not exceed in their nature 
and consequences those at present determined in such courts. 
That a measure of this kind is required in order to remove 
some judicial anomalies which reason, equity, and economy 
condemn, a single illustration may sutlice to show. How incon- 
gruous is it, that whereas a criminal who has stolen a sack of 
growing potatoes from a field can be summarily convicted es a 
trifling cost, and, perhaps, imprisoned for @ month, on the ot ue 
hand, one who has pilfered but a tenth of that quantity from a 
garden, a stall, or a shop, may be committed to gaol for, pl 
bly, three months, and then prosecuted at ten times additiona 
expense, ; ; ; 

Many plausible, and some even sound, _arguments, may we 
advanced in support of a principle which, with men who ee 
its practical effeets, will have little influence, or their weig 
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may be entirely counterbalanced by an alternative. It may be 
proper to allege that injury may result, and has resulted, from 
the mistaken Judgment of two or three persons, and the conse- 
quent conviction and punishment of an innocent party, But 
without insisting on the fact that jurymen—more numerous, 
indeed, but less educated and intelligent—are as likely to return 
erroneous verdicts, we may well believe that, whilst instances of 
wrong convictions at our Petty Sessions are rare at present, they 
would be still less frequent when a consciousness of greater re- 
sponsibility would be produced in the mind of those invested with 
extended authority. Let us also mark the effect of withholding 
this jurisdiction, and we shall see that injury to an equal amount 
isoceasioned. The authority to commit for trial is, and must be 
entrusted to the magistracy—the warrant of even one being suffi- 
cient ;—and whereas this is now exercised in eases of suspicion, 
or primd fucie guilt, to the detriment of every prisoner who sub- 
sequently is found not guilty, that injury would be prevented by 
the measure proposed, since the signature of two justices would, 
itis presumed, be required, and much more conclusive evidence 
would be demanded for the conviction than for the committal of 
a person charged with crime. Hence, the stigma of such com- 
mittal, which no subsequent acquittal serves entirely to efface, and 
the infamy consequent upon arraignment at the felon’s bar, which 
long survives the culprit’s release, would both be prevented. 

But my object in this Appendix is not so much to advocate the 
proposed measure itself—advantageous as, I trust, it would prove 
—as to deprecate those ineffectual punishments which are too 
commonly awarded on summary convictions. I have often en- 
deavoured to show by arguments, statistical returns, and other 
evidence, that imprisonments, the duration of which is too short to 
afford means of correction, must tend to increase the number and 
atrocity of crimes,* and without repeating proofs of this, I claim 
the reader’s permission to insert a paragraph from a recent publi- 
cation in which I suggested what appears to be the only remedy for 
4 practice so pregnant with disastrous consequences :—‘ We earn- 
estly pray that short terms of imprisonment may never be imposed, 
believing that, in most cases, less evil would result if for the first, 
or even the second trifling offence, pardon were granted, rather 
than ineffectual punishment inflicted. We are assured that if 
punishment does not amend it must demoralise. . . . . But 
Whilst deprecating a sentence to short imprisonment, even under 
favourable circumstances, we do not, for a first offence, advocate 
an unconditional pardon, and consequent impaenty 3 although if 
that were the alternative, the tendency would often be less mischie- 
Yous, both to society and the offender. We may, however, affirm 
that the encouragement to crime, which the exemption from punish- 
ment commonly affords, would be as effectually prevented, and the 
greater evil of imposing such a measure as, whilst inadequate for 
Correction, must inevitably degrade, would be likewise avoided, if, 





a 
* “ Prison Discipline, in vol. i, 96.; ii. 166. 497, e¢ seq.” 
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upon the first conviction of many delinquents and misdemeanants (or 
those convicted of certain larcenies) the offence were recorded hui 
the penalty suspended—to be, however, inflicted in a cumulatir, 
manner und degree, if the offender became again amenable to the 
claims of law. This would be only an extension of the principle 
and adaptation of the practice now pursued in our criminal courts, 
where, upon a felon being found guilty, a previous conviction js 
proved and an aggravated penalty awarded; the only difference 
being, that the offender in the case proposed would be destitute of 
that apology for his reappearance at the bar which a former sen. 
tence to a short and inefficient term of imprisonment may not 
unfrequently afford. Nor must the observation be withheld, that 
if the learned judges and other magistrates of our land were as 
well acquainted with the operation and effect of the punishments 
decreed as they are familiar with jurisprudence and the provisions 
of our penal code, that discretionary power, with which they are 
so properly invested, whereby many inequalities of the law are 
adjusted and equity promoted, would be still further exercised ; 
and, at all events, in the judgment pronounced upon convicts, that 
which is now alleged as an aggravation of guilt, would be often 
rather regarded as an extenuation of the crime. Upon a first con- 
viction the circumstances sometimes indicate that the character is 
not depraved, and are thought to justify a mitigated penalty, and 
one is accordingly inflicted—short in its duration, therefore in- 
sufficient for improvement—light, perhaps, in its nature, but last- 
ing inits degradation. And to what can the re-conviction with 
so much reason be ascribed as to a previous imprisonment, which 
deprived the convict of self-respect and of reputation ; and having 
despoiled him of these occasional safeguards of honesty, gave 
additional power to temptation when again presented, whilst It 
afforded no opportunity for that correctional discipline by which 
the offender might have been restored, and his relapse prevented. 
The law then provides a more severe punishment for consequences 
of which it has been itself the cause.’ ” ¢ 


The Leport of Lieutenant-Col. Jebb, is not so depressing as 
one might suppose from the frequent paragraphs appearing 1 
the newspapers, recording the outrages committed by convicts 
liberated on tickets-of-leave. It is stated, by Colonel Jebb, 
that 944 prisoners were released from 8th October, 1853, to 
27th June 1854, and that of these, only 4 licences have been 
revoked. He contends that if 80, or 75 per cent. of such per- 
sons as our convicts exist by honest means after liberation, " 
would leave no cause of alarm. He adds, that such men as 
these, when first set free, after a long, forced abstinence from 


tobacco and spirits, may, by analogy with the army and navy, 





t ‘‘ Hints on Imprisonment and Penal Labour in Meliora, Second 


Series. Edited by Viscount Ingestre.” 
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be excused for excesses. With regard to relapses, he states 
that of the lesser criminals, amounting to 7,436, confined 
during the year in Tothill Fields prison, 4,086 were recommit- 
tals—therefore, we should, in “ common justice,” consider such 
figures as these before passing judgment upon the ticket-of- 
leave system. He concludes by stating, “ the true test will be 
the number of licences revoked for infraction of the conditions, 
many of which are not cognizable by law, and the number of 
men on licence who are recommitted to prison for fresh offences 
of a very grave character.” 

Secondly, he contends that the system of making the period 
of release, during the term of punishment, dependent upon the 
good conduct of the prisoner, is of the chiefest importance, as 
it keeps alive that strongest incentive to reformation, at all 
events to its appearance, hope. In this he is fully supported 
by the evidence of the Reports of the Governor and Chaplain 
of Parkhurst Prison. The Governor writes, that when the 
boys believed last year that no tickets of leave were to be 
geanted, they were restless and dissatisfied. On this point he 
adds --—— 


“This disadvantage kept the better inclined lads under the 
depressing influence of continually disappointed hopes, and afforded 
to the vicious and ill-disposed a sha 3 ground for taunting and 
discouraging their better behaved comrades, to whom they would 
sarcastically remark—‘ Where is the use of striving to do well; you 
may just as well go on as we do, for you will not get your liberty 
any sooner by good conduct ?’ As boys are always ready credulously 
to receive and to yield themselves to the influence of statements 
made by their comrades, it could not be a subject of wonder that some 
who had striven zealously and resolutely for a considerable time to 
behave wellin the midst of temptation, opposition, and scoffing from 
depraved associates, became at length disheartened, and, seeing no 
hear prospect of release from prison, relaxed in their efforts to main- 
tain uniformly and constantly a high standard of good conduct. 
This was remarkably the case during the summer months, from 
May to September, the season when boys have generally been em- 
barked in former years with tickets-of leave for the Colonies. The 
disappointment and consequent restlessness of the prisoners then 
involved an increase of the reports for misconduct beyond the 
average number. When it became known in November, that boys 
selected, under certain conditions, for license, would be liberated in 
England, the opening this gate of hope produced a great and im- 
mediate diminution of the number of irregularities and transgressions 
of the rules,” 


This statement, it will be perceived, is not in support of the 
principle of unchanging sentences, as advocated by Mr. Field ; 
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but then it may be objected, that not one of those boys had 
been treated as Mr. Field contends all prisoners should be treat- 
ed; and that in fact not one of these convicts thus acting was 
fit to be released, and we will not deny the perfect truth an 
justice of the objection. 

A very valued friend, in writing to us of Mr. Field’s pam- 
plilet, observes— 


‘“‘ He is right in opposing short imprisonments, which give no time 
for assured reformation, but he is wrong in considering that a fixed 
time is desirable, because it evidently takes away a great spur to 
improvement. Again, he is right in drawing the distinction between 
a good prisoner and a good man, but he is wrong in confounding 
the characters of each. By a good prisoner I understand a man who 
falls into the routine of prison life with facility, is obedient to its rules, 
outwardly submissive, and who performs the not over difficult tasks 
which are usually the ouly ones imposed upon him, to the satisfaction 
of the officers, and lastly, who cultivates the good opinion of the 
Chaplain by expertness in all that belongs to ritual, and by somewhat 
of exuberance in all that belongs to religious profession. A good 
man is another creature. His desires are changed and his habits 
have conformed themselves to this reformation in the inner man, and 
above all, he has acquired the power of self-control, in short he has, 
attained to the resolution and to the ability of self-support and selt- 
government. Now this conquest is not to be made without hard 
fighting against counteracting motives. The means of acquiring good 
habits must be given to him, and above all habits that of industry. 
He must therefore enjoy the opportunity of daily labour in some 
useful avocation which he may turn to account after he shall regain 
his liberty. He must have some freedom of action even in gaol, or 
how is he to learn the art of self-government, and when the means for 
reforming his habits have thus been given to him, the stimulus must 
also be furnished, and none other is so powerful on the human mind 
as the panting after the outside of the gaol. Let him then work his 
way out, that is, let his industry move him forwards while his failures 
from time to time in his duties of economy, restraint of temper, XC. 
make him fall from time to time backwards; and when I say that he is 
to work himself out, I mean that the gate is to be opened to him when 
the balance of his gains over his losses has arisen to a certain height. 


Having given Mr. Field’s opinions at full length, and agree- 
ing as they do, in many points with our own, we have thought 
it right to insert such opposite, or dissenting opinions as have 
reached us. We must, however, admit, that on each side muicit 
may be written, and if hope is to be kept alive, and the period ol 
punishment is to be shortened—provided convicts shall conduct 
themselves well, it is of very great importance that they shall 
not, by that hypocritical observance of all that can please the 
prison authorities, obtain pardon by a seeming reformation, that 
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is, that they shall not be pardoned as “good men,” when only 
good prisoners. ‘The whole difficulty lies in this last indicated 
question—llow am lL to know the reformed Man? And 
beyond all doubt Mr. Field’s plan will, at the expiration of 
the sentence send forth, if any human beings can do it, reform. 
ed men; but then many of these may have been reformed 
long before the completion of the period for which they were 
originally sentenced ; and thus it will come to pass that what Mr. 
Recorder Hill has called “a waste of human suffering” is 
incurred, and the first fruits of repentance may wither because 
neglected. In fact the whole question resolves itself into 
this—Our Convicts are to be reformed—there are two systems 
pursued, the first that of strict, stern justice ; the second one of 
justice, and of discrimination,—the first may lead to despair- 
ing impenitence, the second to presumptuous hypocrisy. On both 
sides there are difliculties—we but record opinion sand facts, 

But, it may very reasonably be asked—is Lreland attempting 
nothing in the good cause of Reformatory Schools and of the 
amendment of Prison Discipline? ‘Truly she is, but entirely 
through government agency. 

We have now three Commissioners of Convict Prisons, most 
earnest and active inall the duties of their important Com- 
mission, and in none more than in the Reformation of 
Juvenile Offenders, in the reclaiming of “The City Arab.” 
It is as yet too soon to write of these things, but before three 
months shall have passed, a system will have been organized, 
placing the whole management of Juvenile Convicts on a safe 
and reasonable basis. ‘To quote facts and figures now, in 
support of the Reformatory System, or the Separate System,” 
said an Lrish Commissioner to us a few days since, “isa waste 
of time, paper, and words, the systems are proved and admitted, 
we want only the men with wills.’’* 

There are, however, certain Boards of Commissioners in 
Ireland, possessing almost unlimited power, who can aid us 
ellectually ; and, chief, and first, and most powerful of these is 
he Poor Law Commission Board. With officers trained, with 
clever and experienced Inspectors, with buildings in all parts of 
Ireland admirably adapted for such schools as tllose we claim, 
the Poor Law Unjone of Ireland are precisely calculated for the 
lormation of Districts for Reformatory Scho¢ purposes. The 
evidence of Mr. Corry Connellan, and of Mr. Senior, as quoted 
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in our last Record, and of Lieut. Col. Jebb, as quoted in the 
present, all show how much can be effected by the co-operation of 
the Poor Law Guardians and of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
Make the Unions subject to the support of all criminal juveniles 
whose parents cannot be responsible; pass, for this country, a 
stringent Vagrant Law, and let all children who live by begging 
be considered criminals of the lightest class, and send them by 
force of positive law to workhouses, if we cannot have Refor- 
matories—for young persons. This will be a revolution in our 
system, it may be at the outset a source of increased expense, 
but if will be in the future, a saving of moral waste, a 
saving of vast sums to the counties and to the Unions. The 
excellent system of juvenile training carried out in the Mount- 
joy prison, under the inspection of Captains Knight, Crofton, 
and of that esteemed gentleman, Mr. Lentaigne, forms a most 
admirable model forall our county prisons, and for our Poor 
Law Umon Boards. However, until our system of convict 
support is assimilated to that of England, where every convicted 
prisoner is paid for out of the Consolidated Fund, all the efforts 
of the Commissioners of Convict prisons must be cramped, 
confined, and thwarted. We most earnestly hope that this 
condition of affairs may not continue ; with enlightened Com- 
missioners, untainted by theories or by crotchets, it is pitiable 
to reflect that these, and all who desire to see the Reformatory, 
and Separate systems carried out in Ireland are driven to 
attempt these things as best they can, unaided by the legisla- 
ture, and forced to work with gaol governors who are, in most 
cases, but fitted to be the turnkeys of well conducted prisons, 
or at best but booking clerks in a parcel office—where to 
keep all safe, to lose nothing, is the best recommendation. 
We are happy in being able to record that, during the quar 
ter, the question of Juvenile Reformation has received very 
considerable aid from the Irish newspaper press. Most of 
the English reports of meetings on the subject have been 
condensed in Saunders’ Newsletter, and in the provinces, 
several journals have explained the objects of the movement. 
Amongst these we would particularly name The Zipperary Free 
Press, which has devoted several “ leaders,” to the advocacy 
of the question, and which will, we hope, be continued ; and 
at a recent Meeting of the Clonmel Literary Society, attend- 
ed by several of the most influential inhabitants of that 
important town, the capital of the great county Tipperary, * 
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most able, eloquent, and important essay, on the Treatment 
of Juvenile Criminals, was read by Mr. William Hackett, 
Barrister-at-Law : and more recently, the Sources of Crime 
were taken as the subject of debate, On both oceasions the 
deepest interest was evinced in these topics by the members 
of the Society. These are cheering facts, and the example 
set by the Clonmel Literary Socicty is worthy the notice and 
imitation of more pretentious towns, such as Cork, Belfast, 
Limerick, and above all, Dublin. We do not contend that 
the inhabitants of these cities should become practical philan- 
thropists individuatly—but we do contend for all expressed 
by Mr. Hackett, when he said :— 

“T do not desire to argue that each of you should be called 
upon to bestow personal exertion in the prevention or refor- 
mation of juvenile crime, but I do wish that you should con- 
tribute towards creating public opinion on the subject—that 
you should exlnbit the deep conviction which a community 
entertains, that there is an urgent necessity for legislation— 
wisely and prudently devised—to mect and stem the torrent, 
which even amongst ourselves, is daily swelling, to the preju- 
dice of social order, and to the detriment of the character 
of our country and its people.” 

Towards the close of this quarter, many excellent publica- 
tions were placed before us, all supporting the Reforimatory 
School Movement. Amongst these we may mention a new 
fortnightly journal, entitled Zhe Philanthropist, A Record of 
Social Amelioration, and Journal of the Charitable Lustitutions. 
We would also record the appearance of an excellent little 
book, twelfth of the series of Edinburgh Temperance Tracts, en- 
litled Juvenile Delinguency, the Fruit of Parentaé Intemperance, 
by Miss Carpenter. Although not published as yet, we may 
record the delivery of a lecture on Mettray, revisited, by 
Mr. Robert Hall, the Recorder of Doncaster. His recent 
most severe accident, from which, however, lie is now hap- 
pily recovering, has alone prevented the publication of this 
lecture ; we hope most sincerely that when Mr. Hall shall 
be restored to health he will give to the country the results of 
his visit, and if further proof of the excellence of the 
Mettray system be needed, it will be found, as we know, in 
the experiences of Mr. Hall, who unites to a genuine chns- 
than philanthropy all the advantages to be derived from a 
sound and logical understanding, and from rare powers of ear- 
hest investigation and never-tiring personal cxamation. 
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Mr. Recorder Thill, has, however, come forward at the 
close of this quarter, as he came forward at its commence- 
ment, the advocate of Mettray and of its training. In the 
h ebruary number of that most . able quarterly, The Law 
leview, he addressed a most admirable letter* to Mr. C. B. 
Adderley, M. P., explaining the vast benefits conferred upon 
France by Mettray, and urging upon Mr. Adderley the im- 
portance of keeping continually in view the adaptability of 
most of the Mettray rules to English Reformatories. And 
when one comes to read this letter, to contemplate the great 

: 5 
good done by Mettray to France; the noble characters of 
those who designed it, and who carried out every principle ; 
the never-flagging zeal, the whole heart devotion, the glorious 
faith of M. Demetz, he wonders that, for the glory of France, 
for the pride of having produced so noble an institution, the 
subvention is not doubled, as a matter of national honor—or 
of national foresight—if the nobler feeling cannot prevail. 

Mr. Ehll commences his letter by stating to Mr. Adderley 

A oS ? 
that he addresses him as the leader of the Reformatory Move- 
ment, in Parliament, and in the country, and chiefly for the 
purpose of urging,— 

« The great advantage which would arise from every person who 
is called upon to act an important part in such an enterprise, re- 
pairing to Mettray, not merely for a visit of an hour or two, but 
with the intention of studying the subject of his inquiries fully and 
completely ; and on the spot at which he wili find in successful 
action, almost every expedient hitherto devised to secure genuine 
and permanent reformation. 

The Colunie, as it is called, is placed in a rural district, about 
five miles from Tours, which city is connected with Paris by rail« 
way. Mettray then may be reached from the capital by a day’s 
journey, and the traveller will find a convenient hotel close at 
hand, Kee 

In the surviving founder, M. De Metz, he will discover a sufficient 
explanation of the high excellence which Mettray has attained. 
He can searcely be long in the society of that extraordinary per- 
son without seeing that he is urged on by a philanthropy so intense 
as to have become a passion, which might be as injurious as It 18 
beneficial, were it not under the dominion of the soundest judg- 
ment. f 
‘The inquirer will soon perceive that M. De Metz is not the 
man to rest satisfied with simply gaining the affections of his lads. 
Permanent reformation is not an affair of sentiment alone, even 
when that sentiment is founded on Christian impressions, but one 
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* Since published in pamphlet form by Cash, London, price 3d. 
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of Christian sentiment enlightened by knowledge and confirmed by 
habit, and above all habits, by that of industry. Here, again, the 
inquirer will have much to observe—how many motives are brought 
into operation at Mettray to promote good habits of conduct! 
First, the selfish interests are appealed to as those which operate 
upon all, from the lowest in moral condition to the highest. Good 
conduct is of course rewarded and its opposite punished. ‘There is 
nothing new in a resort to these principles ;_ it is made everywhere : 
nevertheless much may be learned in studying their skilful applica 
tion at Mettray. But Mettray would be very inferior to what it 
is were the selfish interests alone regarded. Let the inquirer mark 
the constant appeal to the highest feelings, temporal as well as 
eternal. I would speak here of the social interests and their cul- 
tivation. The five or six hundred youths at Mettray, while they 
form one community, are, as it is known, divided into many families, 
the members of each family having, to a great extent, common 
interests. For instance, every week an account is taken in order 
to ascertain which family has best obeyed the laws and caught the 
spirit of the colonie—in short, which family has been the best 
citizens of the little commonwealth. And the most deserving 
family is honoured with some appropriate reward, say the possession 
of the colonial banner—a distinction highly prized, as might be 
expected, by the youth of a gallant and sensitive people. I must 
here pause for a moment to guard myself against being supposed 
to hold up every expedient at Mettray as fitted for importation into 
England. These expedients were devised by Frenchmen, and are 
adapted with exquisite skill to the pecularities of the French 
character. We must look to the principle, and seek out English 
equivalents to bring it into action at home. Nothing is so sure 
of failure as mere servile copying. The musician Paganini was 
observed by his brother artists to draw wonderful tones from his 
violin by means of a bow, which having been fractured was repaired 
with a splicing of green silk thread ; and his rivals were some of 
them accused of breaking their bows wilfully for the purpose of 
tying them up again after the exact fashion of Paganini (green silk 
and all), in the fallacious hope of obtaining a similar command 
over their instruments. By the arrangement of which I was 
speaking, strong social feelings are brought into play. Each lad is 
conscious that default on his part will not only bring ill conse. 

quences on himself, but on his family; while on their side his 

brethren have strong motives, by watchfulness, exhortation, and 

above all by example, to keep him in the right path. My time, 

and your patience, would bot! be exhausted long before I could 

*numerate a tithe of the admir= le appliances of one kind or other 

Which may be witnessed in operation at Mettray. The result is, 

that every variety of mind is wrought upon hy every variety of 
ood motive, none of them violent in their action, but one o 
them for a moment relaxing their influence. Thus the habits of 
an idle and vagabond life are gradually changed into those of 
Peet pndustry, and an amount of labour (profitable parties 

ered) is thus got out of the lads which would be yi 
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tv no amount of severity,—labour, too, full of pleasant associ lations, 
and gradually p roducing habits which secure the e row ing result 
—-permanent reformation. Now this permanent refory waton, 
regards the proportion of youths attaining it, rises to a height fy 


its 


beyond wiiat I myself, or, as I believe, any one of us evcr drear 
of in our most sanguluc moments, Ninety per cent. of the oe mi 
become honest and useful members of society, and with regard to 


the ten per cent., their conduct is ge) rally much better than 
could reasonably Lave been expected but for the effects pro luced 
upon them at Mettr ay.* And this brings me to the ei ‘stion, how 
are those facts ascertained? Because it was dur ing the investiga 
tion to which this inquiry so naturally leads that my intense 
admiration of the colonic had its main growth. I was taken by one 
of the able and exemplary young men who form the staff of teachers 
at Mettray, into their comptadilité, and there I was permitted to 
examine a system of accounts perfectly marvellous, for the detailed 
information they gave of everything done in the co/oniz. Fach lad’s 
history—I might almost say diary—was recorded and preserved. 
Hach youth when he quits Meitray is put under the care ofa 
patron—some benevolent person residing near the employer to 
whom the quondam colonist is consigned. This patron reports 
periodically on the character of his ward, and thus the institution 
exercises a superintendance over its former members, extending 
through many years, and registers their conduct. Such a provision 
for the discover y of failures struck me as implying, first, a thorough 
knowledge on the part of the conductors as to what is the true 
test of the genuine success of an institution of this nature; and, 
secondly, an earnest desire that their own institution should gai 
no reputation but what it righteously deserved. Let me avow that 
I recognise in this aduttrable pro vision a moral tone in the cond let 
of affairs, which some exper ience teaches me to believe is not 0 if 
every-day occurrence. 

But I must bring these remarks to a close. I feel at this 
moment, somewhat painfully, how impossible it is to conv y by 
words (impossivle to me, at least), an adequ: ite conce} ption of the 
knowledge to be obtained by a visit to Mettray ; anu, above all 
knowledge, those impressions ; upon the mind and the afiections 
(which, whether the metaphysi icians would call them knowledy 
not) are invaluab 7” to the possessor. But the more dificult. the 
task of transferring these results from head to head by the tongue 
or the pen, so much the more important is it that the inquirer 
should see, hear, and feel for hims elf. Again, Me ttray has now 
a history. It is fifteen years old,—an am ple space of (ime to sub- 
mit all re eulte to thi full test of experie nee, Nosimilar! istitution 
in England now existing has gene through the same ordeal. 


Stretton-on-Dunsmore has closed its usetul life, and has passed 


‘By the report of the ‘Glasgow House of Refuge for pei . 
Pa year l8o4, just published, I learn that the 1 ‘esults of that adwira 
institution are most gratifying ; and yet it suffers for want of fund 


See this Report, ante. Ep. 
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away, tomy deep concern and mortification, The fall of any one 
reformatory establishment, for whatever reason, is a ‘heavy “blow 
4p a great discouragement’ tous. Every fact which requires to 
he explained away, is a sad obstacle to the spread of new opinions, 
We have only to reflect for a moment upon the shock which every 
existing institution among us and every one struggling into bir th, 
would receive by the closing of Mettr ay, were such an event possi. 
ble, to feel how it behoves us to labour, in season and out of seae 
son, to guard against any one of our honie experiments turning 
out unsuccessful, And unsue cessful some of them must be, unless 
the founders and conductors imbue themselves far more deeply 
than they have hitherto done with sound reformatory principles ; 
and unless, too, they obtain far greater familiarity ‘than they at 
present possess, with the expedients which have been devised in 
various countries for accomplishing the great and most difficult 
object before them. No Mahommedan believes more devoutly in 
the efficacy of a pilgrimage to Mecca, than I do in one to Mettray.” 


These observations from one so fully informed upon the 
Reformatory question as Mr, Hill, are of the very greatest im- 
portance, not alone to all friends of the movement in those 
Kingdoms, but likewise in France. They show how highly 
one most capable of judging values the institution ; they show 
to opponents, open and covert, that Mr. Hill values the system, 
solely and entirely because it is successful, having neither 
crotchets nor theories of his own to support. 

Mettray and M. Demetz, naturally suggest the name of Mr. 
Nash and the London Colonial Training Institution and 
Ragged Dormitory. We have already* given, at length, the 
history and position of this Hngiish city- “Mettr: iy. We refer 
to the institution now, as, during the quarter, Janu: ry 3lst, 
a meeting was held in the lecture-room of the Institution, for 
the purpose of taking leave of a number of the inmates, about 
to emigrate to America. The Earl of Shaftesbury, the President, 
occupied the chair, ri the assembly was addressed by the 
Chairman, by Mr. Nash, the Llon, A. Kinnaird, Mr. Wood, 
Rev. Mr. W hite, aa Mr. Vere Foster. One of the emigrants 
returned th: nics for the benetits extended to him and to his 
fellow emigrants by the Institution ; and the “ Sanctus,” led 
Oy the organ, was sung, followe d by “God save the Queen,” 

ith hearty cheering between & ach verse. T 

The success crowning Mr, Nashi’s efforts, suggests the great 


* See “Irntsa Quarterty Review,” Vol. 1V. No. 14, Art. 
* Reformatory and Ragged Schools.” 
t See ‘‘ The Philanthropist,” No. 2. p. 28 
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importance of commencing all private Reformatories with, on! ly 
a small number of pupils: thus it was that the Count Von der 
Recke commenced at Dusselthal ; thus Wicheren at the Ranh 
Haus; thus Mr. Ellis, now master of Saltley, commenced. 
Mr. Ellis, writes a contributor to Zhe Philanthropist, was “a 
shoemaker residing in Albany St., Regent’s Park, who, under 
the impulse of religious fecling pres the unfortu: nate, took a 
number of delinquents under his care for the purpose of reform. 
ing them. Four years ago he began with two, to whom he 
assigned certain rations. The first movement was an act of 
self-denial on their part. In order to secure the admission of 
a companion, who could not otherwise be provided for, they 
agreed that their rations should be divided with lim; and on 
these terms he was admitted. Soon after the number was 
increased to fificen, and with this number Mr. Ellis continued 
most successfully. ‘The boys were most industrious, and only 
one was guilty of any offence ;” and having broucht his little 
Reformatory to this p evfethion. the London shoemake ry (worthy 
to be the brother tradesman of John Pounds, the Portsmouth 
cobbler, and the founder of the first industrial feeding selio ee 
was induced, by Mr. Adderley, to accept the, “Mastership of 
Saltley. 

These facts all prove the necessity for beginning Reformatory, 
Schools with small numbers of pupils; and to this subject Mr. 
Recorder Hall, in his letter to Lord Brougham, adve rted, urging 
the point most strongly. This portion of the letter attracted the 
attention of a philanthropic and excellent gentleman, Mr. Arc! 
bald Prentice.of Manchester, who wrote the following admirab 
letter to a frie nd, and as it contains an inte resting account of 
a Reformatory established more than thirty years ago, we 
have obtained permission to insert it here :— 


© Town Llall, Manchester, 23rd January, 1899. 
Srr, 

In Mr. Hill's letter to Lord Brougham, he adverts to the necessity 
of adinitting pupils slowly into the reformator y schools. 

In 1824, | bec une a your alist. [had occasion sometimes to atten d 
the mayistrates’ courts, ar od my heart was pained to see the difficulty 
of dealing with Juvenile delinquents. 

In 1827 | accompan! ied the late L: udy Carne wie , to see asc ‘hool she 
had estab lis! hed in Edi: burgh. Previously one had been opene d _ 
some thirty, or forty *C ity Arabs.’ They were all bad to start with, 
and their congregation only made them worse. ‘They broke-out of 
their house in the nivht, and robbed all their neighbourhood. The 
scheme was abandoned. Lady Carnegie had more sense than to give 
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up a thing because it was difficult, she found one lad and put him 
under the care of a shoe-maker, who had been a soldier—a pious 
man. The boy soon began to like his employment and the eonver- 
sation of his teacher. Another boy was then introduced, who had 
two teachers, the master and the boy first admitted. In ashort time 
a third was introduced with happy elfect. New pupils then came into 
a pure moral atmosphere. The school existed some years, and some 
of the boys had been sent out into the world and did well. When I 
came home I wrote upon the matter, in my newspaper, and some half- 
dozen gentlemen offered to subscribe £100 each, to make a trial in 
this family way. But one of them was a magistrate and he mentioned 
the matter at the sessions. Four magistrates and the Chaplain of 
the Gaol were appointed to carry the thing out. But they wanted a 
great reformatory school, and could not agree how to go about it, 
and thus never did anything. 

One instance will show the effect of the fone of the school. <A boy 
was introduced who in the absence of the shoe-maker, sworeand used 
slang language. One of the boys said, ‘we cannot have that here. 
We are here to become better boys. It would be using the kind 
folks very ill if we did not try to behave ourselves.’ 

The old man delighted greatly in his pupils, and they loved and 
respected him. He had what you call a mysterious power over the 
young.’ He was able to teach, but what was more, he was apt to 
teach. It was his mission—such teachers are not made but born, 
No system can produce them. 

With these views I rejoice to see your opinions as to the necessity 
of beginning with few pupils. 

I am respectfully, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
A. Prentice. 

P.S. The school attracted little notice and gained no support, 

and at Lady Carnegie’s death it was closed.” 


In our last Quarterly Record we referred to the Bristol 
Ragged School known as St. James’s Back—and from the 
Fighth Annual Report, now before us, we learn that— 


“The opinion of the Committee withregard to the School, is confirm. 
ed by that of Joseph Bowstead, Esq., Her Majesty’ Inspector, At the 
Spring examination he expressed his approbation of the state of the 
School, and his desire to aid the efforts of the Committee, especially 
In obtaining assistance from the Committce of council on Education, 
more suited to the needs of such Schools than can be obtained under 
the existing minutes. The subject of stipendiary monitors wa 
brought under his notice, and the draft of a memorial to the Com- 
mittee of Council, prepared by Miss Carpenter, was submitted to 
him. He entirely approved the memorial, but urged that it should 
me presented directly to the Lord President of the Council, if possible. 
rcumstances have not yet favoured such presentation, but the fit 
time when it comes will be seized ; in watching for which the Com- 
mittee have the kind and zealous assistance of the treasurer, Mr. 
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Commissioner Hill. These matters are mentioned here to shew the 
sense which Mr. Bowstead entertained at once as to the worthiness 
and need of the School to have further and*other aid. 

The implied prayer of this memorial for stipendiary monitors will 
naturally cause enquiry as to the pupil teachers granted by the 
Committee of Council, at the recommendation of Mr. Bowstead, 
whether they are found to answer in such a School as ours? It 
will be remembered that in the Report for 1853, the Committee 
mentioned their appointment, but said that it had taken place so 
lately that they were not able to express any opinion’as to_the sue- 
cess of the experiment, for such they decidedly held it to be. The 
pupil teachers in the Spring passed their examination, but with 
warnings as to the necessity, in future, for greater diligence and 
higher proficiency. Mr. Andrews has, through the year, been taking 
great pains with them, and devoting more than the stipulated time 
to them, aided also by Miss Carpenter. Whether they will again 
succeed in passing such an examination as is required for the second 
year, under the minutes of the Committee of Council, the Commit- 
tee will not venture to express an opinion; a short time will bring 
the matter to actual proof. The Committee wait without anvxiety, 
under the full assurance that no endeavour possible has been wanting, 
on the part of Mr. Andrews to make the experiment snecessful. If it 
should fail, they trust they shall only be stimulated to greater efforts, 
in some other way, to bring the School up to a continually higher 
standard. They hope never to be content with thinking that very 
little and very imperfect teaching and training is all that is needed 
for such outeasts of civilized life as those who are the objects of 
their care. To bring what is best to bear influentially upon what is 
worst, so it be done with due consideration, seems to them in the 
strictest accordance with the spirit of Him who came, in the fulness 
of the Divine perfections, to seek and to save that which was lost. 

Mr. Andrews is continually sent for to meet the boys coming out 
of the Bridewell, that they may not at once and certainly fall into 
their old haunts, companionship, and criminal modes of life. Cases 
also frequently present themselves at the School, in which, without 
help and care, children must inevitably be ruined. It is evident 
that, in all these cases, and numerous others might be adduced, con- 
siderable outlay of money has been made, for without that no good 
could have been done. This money has been supplied by private 
benevolence, for the Committee have no funds applicable to such 
purposes, 

It is due to Mr. Andrews to say that, in this most important and 
useful portion of his labours, he has spared himself no trouble, no 
exertion, no anxiety, no fatigue, that might make his ministration 
thorough and successful, He has faithfully devoted hims¢ lf to 
rescue these unfortunate children from the destruction which threat 
ened them. 

In August some of the children of the School enjoyed an execu 
to Weston-super-Mare, and were entertained in the Temperance 
Hall, with the children of the British and Clifton R, 8. Union, % 
Archdeacon Law’s expence, which the Committee record with muc® 
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gratitude to the Venerable the Archdeacon. They were also much 
indebted, on the same oceasion, to Mr. Jonathan Revel. on whom 
devolved the kind and active management of the affair, as also for 
former deeds of kindness and labour in the School. 

In October the children were invited to a eratuitous exhibition of 
his Panorama of American Scenery, by Mr. Friend. Only the 
children and teachers were present, but Mr, Friend most kindly and 
patiently explained the whole, to the great delight of his auditors, 
young and mature. He was pleased also, at the close of the entertain- 
ment, to express his great satisfaction with the behaviour ofthe children. 

It will be seen, in the Treasurer’s Report, that a considerable sum 
was obtained for the funds of the School, by a Dramatic Reading, 
given most readily and generously by George Wightwick, Isq., and 
at which Charles Knight, Esq., kindly consented to preside. It 
would be superfluous to say that, independently of the pecuniary ad- 
vantage to the School, the reading gave very great delight to those 
who had the happiness to be present, or that the most cordial thanks 
of the Committee were offered to Mr. Wightwick, for his, in every 
sense, successful exertions. Their gratitude to both gentlemen is 
recorded here, with much interest and a pleasing sense of duty. 

The Treasurer’s Report also records an enlarged grant to the 
School from the Comittee of Council on Education. For this 
they feel that thanks are due not only to My Lords, and the Lord 
President of the Council, but also to Joseph Bowstead, Esq., Her 
Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, by whose encouragement the Com- 
mittee were emboldened to ask for Pupil Teachers, and who kindly 
presented the Industrial Department ef the School in its true and 
important light. This department has been enlarged during the past 
year, especially by the training in domestic occupations now given 
tosome of the girls, so that there seems every reason to hope that 
it will,in the current year, at least, maintain its hold upon their 
Lordship’s approbation. 

The dinner on Christmas Day was enjoyed as usual by the chil- 
dren of the Day School, 224 partaking of it: the Mvening School 
of 170 children had a supper of beet and plum pudding on the next 
night. ‘fhe daily supply of soup for the winter months is also 
continued; this and the Christmas treat being provided by Miss 
Carpenter from donations specially given by friends.” 

‘The following table will show the income and expenditure of 
this most excellent institution which, although nominally only 
a Ragged School, is as fully and perfectly a Reformatory as 
many cases inserted in the Report prove. We particularly 
recommend this table to the notice, and careful attention of 
our lrish friends who are contemplating the establishment of 
Rageed Industrial Feeding Schools :— 
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Treasurer's Account for 1853—M. D. Hill, Treasurer. 





DR. cn 
£. a. -@. £ 
Subscriptions - - 57 0 6 | nor sd, 
To Subscripti ] se 8 6 By Balance of last year's account 7 1] 
Donations - - 8416 7 | yf ' “ go % 
Salary of Master - - gk) 0 0 
Cominittee of C ouncil on Gratuity from Committ ;, 
Education— >be, Mt ie 2 ae ae / 
: 5 l AUCAT) to ttos 
For payment of | Salary of Mistress ™ { norte tala 
7. pan . , ahs . ‘SS, ISTTIO! an 
Industrial Teachers £40 0 0 Evening School Y ee ; ind 
“ 4 £ SCLLOOIS, ¢ ION THS F 
For Gratuity to Mr. | Gratuity Com 1e ni ‘ is 1815 0 
é « & u il OT 
Andrews - 5 0 0 | Rauc. 'to litt —— 7 
Ditto to Mrs. Andre ws 5 0 0 Pw saa goer Rate 7? 9 
Salary, Miss Belford, Infant 
For Stipends to Pupil ar. ' 
: : , i School Mistress . . 80 0 0 
leachers 1 aS © | Ditto, Miss Oxburgh, Se. 
Towards Rent - 1110 0~81 10 O | Se an eee 
Balance due to Treasurer 119 4 | Mistross F : IS 0 
P i: Ditto, Pupil Teachers % 0 0 
Ditto, Monitors - X11 2) 
Ditto, Shoemaker - - 18 0 0 
; . rye ie 
Ditto, Tailor - Bb 00 
Enlarging Infant School Roon 
Repairs and Alterations 55 0 6 
Coals, Firewood, Gas, Candles, 
and Soap _ . - Il 11 6 
| Cleaning, Washing, &e . 14 9 10 
Books, Printing, and Stationary 6 18 4 
Sundries - - - li) & 6 
Rent - - - - 23 0 0 
£335 6 5 | £535 6 § 


At page xlix of thus Re we referred to the lliacas ( 
and well-informed opinions he Md by our Irish Commissioners of 
Convict Prisons, Captains Crofton, Knight, and Mr. Lentaigne 
upon the Reform: atory Question. We feel very great pleasure 
in stating, that they have just appointed Mr. Kdward M‘Gau- 
ran, Master of the Andrean Free National School, Cumber- 
land-street, South, to the Mastership of the Mountjoy or 
Philipstown Depots. 

We are graulied to find that the Commissioners have 
elected an Irishinan, trained by the Irish Education Commis- 
sioners, for this, their first, and most important appointment. 
It reflects credit on the Board who appointed and on the Board 
who trained—and those who have read the Reports on the 
Andrean School, drawn up by Mr. M‘Gauran, and _ printed at 
length, in THe Trisi QuarrenLy Revirw, in the paper on 
“ Reform: tory and Ragged Schools,” Vol. LV., No. 14, p. 
424, and in “ The Record,” Vol. 1V., No. 16, will 
fully understand that the ap pointine nt is one most worthy and 
creditable, the appointe e being quite up to the mark of him 
whom Mr. Prentice* described, when he wrote of the teacher 
in Lady Carnegie’s School—“ He was adle to teach, but what 
was more, he was apf to teach. Lt was his mission—such 
teachers are not made but born. No system can produce 








* See ante p. Lvii. 
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them.” Literary teaching is not the chief object here—the 
best teacher and the most perfect master of all those trained 
by the Irish National Board, (and this implies the best trained 
in these Kingdoms,) could not take the place now held by 
this young man: such teachers should be encouraged, not as 
literary teachers, but as Reformatory trainers. We would 
impress upon those in authority that such men cannot be 
obtained, as Lieut.-Col. Jebb has stated, for niggard pay; and 
certainly, unless chaplains of a class superior to those attached to 
our ordinary Lrish gaols, are appointed to the prisons for Crim- 
inal Juvenile Convicts, half the efforts of the master must fail, 
even though he possessed, amalgamated, the devotion and 
energy of M. Demetz and of Mr. Nash. We are perfectly well 
aware that heretofore it has been the common rule to appoint 
as gaol chaplains, those clergymen considered most ill-adapted 
for other offices—we sincerely hope that im future, directly 
the opposite system will be adopted; and that as great dis- 
crimination, at least in the case of Juvenile Prisons, will be 
exercised in the selection of the Chaplain, as in the appoint- 
ment of the Schoolmaster. Would that the Viceroy had 
imitated this selection, in appointing an Inspector-General of 
Prisons to succeed Mr.‘ James Galway. [lad he done so, his 
English Equerry, ignorant of his new duties, would never 
have been nominated to hold this, now, most important office, 
the requirements of which even the energy and experience of 
Mr. Corry Connellan cannot fully meet, unless ably seconded 
by his fellow Inspector. 


QUARTERLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 

The following Books and Pamphlets will give much information 
en the principles and working of Lteformatory Institutions, and of 
Prison Discipline, and they will be found to contain references to all 
other works of any great value on the same subject. 

Reports of Two Conferences held at Birmingham on Juvenile 
Delinquency, 1851—1853. Longman and Co. Price Is. each. 
House of Commons Blue Books on Criminal Juveniles, 1852, Price 

Os.; 1853, Price 5s. 6d. i 
lamilton’s Translation of Cochin’s Account of Mettray. Whittaker 
and Co. Price Is. 
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Hall's Lecture on Mettray. Cash, 5, Bishopsgate-street. Price 1s. 

Prize Essays on Juvenile Delinquency. Smith, Elder, and Co, 
Price 3s. 

Mary Carpe sre on Reformatory Schools; ditto, on Juvenile De. 
linque nts. Cash. Price 6s. each. 

lieformatory Schools in France and England, by P. J. Murray. 

Cash. Price Is. : 

Ponntinal Sug gestions to the Founders of Reformatory Schools, i ina 
Letter from the Recorder of ia to Lord Brougham, 
with his Lordship’s Answer. Cash. Price 64d. 

Juvenile Delinquency and Its Reformation. By W. S. Hackett. 
Clonmel: Hackett. Price 6d. 

Juvenile Delinquency the Fruit of Parental Intempe ranee. By Mary 
Carpenter. No. 12, « Edinburgh Series of ‘Temperance Tracts.” 
Price bad. 

Temperanceas Affecting the Interests of IK mployers and mployed. 
By Archibald Prentice, Msq.,Manchester. No 11 of the © Edinburgh 
Series of Temperance Tracts.” Price 1d. 

Mettray. <A Letter, from a gees r of Birmingham, to Charles 
Bowy r Adderl Vy lisq., or. ‘ash, Price 3d. 

Mighth Annual Ke port of Po Bristol Ragged School, on St. James's 
Back, for the vear 1854. Bristol: 1855, 

The P hilanthropist, A Record of Social Amelioration, and Journal 
of the Charitable Institutions. Published twice every month. 
Published at 4 Wine-Office Court, Fleet-st., London—6d, per No. 

Report on the Discipline and Management of Convict Prisons, and 
Disposal of Convicts—1853. By Lieut.-Col. Jebb, C. B, Her 
Majesty’s Stationary Oftice—18. 54. 

Observations on the Disei ‘ipline and Management of Convicts, and on 
Tickets of Leave. With Remarks, in an Ap pendix, on the more 
speedy Trial and Punishment of Larceny in certain cases. By 
John Field, M. A., Chaplain of the Berkshire Gaol. Longman 
and Co. 1855 ,Price Is, 

The Law Review, for February, 1855. . 

(‘hat irpre De live re “l By The Re x ‘corde ir. at the Qu: irter Sessions for 

Birmingham, January 5th, 1855, To the Grand Jury of that Bor- 

ouch. ‘Publish: dat their Re ‘quest. Cash. Price 6d. 

The Journal of the Albert National —— ulturé al Training Institution, 
and Record of Industrial Progress—Nos. II, VII. Dublin. 1854, 
18). 

Rules for Prisons in Seotland. Constable. Edinburgh, 1854. 

Edinburgh Review, November, 1854, No. CCIV. 

On Reformatory Schools. By T. B. L. Baker, Esq. 

ConTENTs oF THE Forecoinc QuaRTERLY KEecoRD— 
To Marcu, 1855. 
Letter of Mr. Recorder Hill to Lord Brougham. Report on 

Saltley School. Letter from C. B. Adi lerliy, Esq. M.P. and 

Speech of Mr. Recorder Hill. Miss Mary Carpenter's Report en 


ret eapee er » I 
Red Lodge, Girls School, Bristol. Report on hie ec v 
R. fuce for Box g. R. port on 1 he Or iginal Rt: Loree s( ? é . 
Edinburch. Letter ot th e Lord Advocate. Speech ve hir 
: spire. 


Panmure. Report on Establishing Reform: tories Jn Devon 


So ieee ala 
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Charges in favour of Reformatory Schools of the Right Hon. M. T. 
Baines, at Lancaster, of Mr. Warren at Hull, of Baron Alderson. 
Speeches of Mr. T. D. Anderson and of Mr. Bramly Moore in 


Liverpool Corporation. Nesolutions of the Justices at Leicestershire 


January Sessions. Report.of Lieut.-Col. Jebb, on Convict Prisons 
and disposal of Convicts, for 1853. Circular of Industrial Home 
for Out cast Boys, Lambeth. Rev. Mr. Field’s pamphlet on the dis- 
cipline and management of Convicts, and on tickets of leave, &e. 
Reports of Chaplain and Governor of Parkhurst. Observations 
on Rey. Mr. Field’s pamphlet. State of opinion in Ireland on 
Reformatory subjects; Essays read before the Clonmel Literary 
Society. Lecture of W. L. Hackett, Esq. Letter of Mr. Recorder 
Hill, on Mettray, to Mr. Adderly, M.P. to “ The Philanthropist.” 
Tracts by Miss Carpenter and Mr. Archibald Prentice. Letter 
from Mr. Prentice. Report of Ragged School, St. James’s Back, 
Bristol. 


NOTE ON THE RECORD. 


As we were putting the foregoing to Press, we received, through the 
attention of the Editor of Zhe Exeter Gazette, a copy of that Journal 
for February 10th, containing the following particulars of the further 
most important proceedings of the Committee whose Report, read at the 
Exeter meeting, we have inserted in the Record :— 


“DEVONSHIRE REFORMATORY FARM SCHOOL. 


We have much pleasure in announcing that the arrangements in con- 
nexion with this philanthropic Institution, have so nearly approached 
completion, that the executive Committee look forward with confidence 
to an early commencement of operations. It was at first proposed to 
commence a trial of the experiment at Hopce’s Farm, on Stoke Hill, 
but as an unexpected difficulty arose in this quarter, Sir STAFFORD 
Nortucore very kindly and promptly placed at the disposal of the Com- 
mittee, two Cottages most conveniently situated on his own estate; and with 
a degree of public spirit—which none but those in similar circumstances 
can properly understand or estimate—he has undertaken to give up such 
portions of his home-farm immediately adjoining as may be from time 
totme required for the purposes of the Institution. One of the great 
anxieties of the Committee has been the selection of a competent master, 
and their choice has fallen on a person named Harris, at present having 
the superintendence of a National School, at Frome, and considered by 
those who are best acquainted with his character, to possess that moral 
and religious influence so essential to the success of the Reformatory 
system. His engagement, we understand, commences at Lady-Day, by 
Which time it is not improbable that the School itself will commence 
Operations. As everything depends on a good beginning, Sir STAFFORD 
Nortucorg has invited and obtained the co-operation of Mr. BENGouGH, 
Whose name is so honourably associated with the Hardwicke School ; and 
that Gentleman has kindly undertaken to assist the Executive Committee 
at the commencement of their work. With reference to the limited 
scale on which the Institution is proposed to be started, it may be desir- 
able to state, that this view is recommended not less by practical experience 
than the necessity of economy. Until the reformatory process has 
actually commenced its beneficial influence, any large company or colony 
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of boys would rather tend to defeat than accelerate the intentions of the 
founders. It is essential to the well working of the system, that a pre- 
ponderance of good be at all times maintained; for as soon as vicious 
principles or habits are encouraged by the outward manifestation of sim. 
ilar propensities in others, there is great danger that the experiment may 
fuil, So also at the commencement of the undertaking it appears 
desirable that the Committee should abstain from taking in boys who 
belong to Exeter itself, or the immediate neighbourhood; and if they 
would pardon the suggestion, we would venture to recommend that as 
one great means of avoiding the demoralising influence of escapes, they 
should rather direct their efforts in the first instance to the reclamation 
of youthful criminals in the more distant parts of the county. With 
this view we would also venture to intimate that the Magistrates in petty 
sessions, and the Borough Magistrates at Plymouth and elsewhere, 
might not merely confer advantages on the locality with which they are 
connected, by sending their young criminals to the Farm School, but 
they would also be affording the Executive Committee the best oppor. 
tunity of commencing their labours with a fair prospect of success, 

With reference to the financial prospects of the Institution, we regret to 
say, that small though the proposed establishment may be at its com- 
mencement, yet in order to keep it up the Executive Committee will 
require their hands to be strengthened by additional subscriptions to the 

extent of £50 at the very least. Many of the leading Magistrates and 

Clergy, in addition to their princely donations towards the General 

Reformatory Fund, have given in their names as annual subscribers of 
sums varying from one to twenty pounds. In a matter of this importance 

we trust the County of Devon will assume a position worthy of her 

wealth, extent, and influence ; and in order to promote so desirable a 

result, we beg to intimate that subscriptions are received by Jonn Mit- 

FORD, Esq., treasurer; at any of the Exeter Banks; or by Mr. E. 

OsmonpD, the honorary secretary, at Woodrow, Brampford Speke.” 





MEMOIR OF THOMAS MOORE. 


The Publisher of Tue Iersn QuarTERLY Review begs to inform 
those readers who are only acquainted with the recently issued 
numbers,that in the number for June, 1853, Vol IL. No. 6, a Memoir 
or Tuomas Moore appeared. It is the only complete Memoir as 
yet published, and has been quoted with approbation by Loro JOHN 
Russexs inthe introduction to the first volume of Zhe Memoir, 


Journals, and Correspondence of the Poet. 
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QUARTERLY RECORD OF THE PROGRESS OF RB- 
FORMATORY AND RAGGED SCHOOLS, AND OF 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


One of the most important movements during the quarter, 
amongst the friends of Keformatories, was the Meeting of the 
Managers and friends of those Institutions held in the month 
of March last, at the house of Mr. R. Hanbury. Of this 
Meeting we find the following Report in that excellent and 
useful Journal Zhe Philanthropist for April 14th, 1855. 


“The meeting was attended by the following represent itives from 
the ins stitut ions named :—Mr. C. B. Adderley, M.P., The Reforma- 
tory, Saltley; Mr. W. D. Atwood, Secretary of the Thill-street 
Female Refuge; Mr. T. B. H. Baker, Hardwick Court Refuge, 
Gloucester ; Mr. Henry Bowker, Metropolitan Industrial Refor- 
matory, gig t - Mr G. J. Bowyer, Reformatory Institution, 19, 
New-road, . Pane ras; Rev. Thomas Carter, Liverpool Reforma- 
tory; Mr. of W. Ch: sHloner, Neweastle, Northumberland, and 
Durham Reformatory ; Lord H. Cholmondeley, M.P., Hampshire 
Reformatory ; Mr. 3 Crane, The Home in the East; Mr. J. G. 
Gent, Sec retar y of the Ragged School Union; Dr. T hom: iS ao 
Original Ragged School, E dinburgh ; Mr. Robert H: unbury, jun., 
Treasurer of the Boys’ Refuge, Whitech: ipel; Mr. W. H. Houlds- 
worth, Ragged and Refor matory School, Manchester; Mr. J. 
Leyland, Boys’ Home, Wandswor th; Mr. J. Macgregor, Ficld-lane 
Ragged School and Night Refuge ; Mr. W. J. Maxwell, Lisson- 
street Refuge ; Mr. I. “A. Merrington, All vertestreet School and 
Refuge ; Mr. Charles Nash, London Reformatory, Westminster ; 
Mr. G, H. Hi, Oliphant, Carlisle Reformatory ; Mr. J. Playfair, 
House of Re fuge, Glasgow; Mr. Charles Lateliffe, Bu ‘mingh am 
Reformatory for Girls; Mr. Russell Scott, Kingswood Reformatory 
School; Mr. J. Thompson, jun., Aberdeen House of Refuge and 
Se ‘hool : ; Rev. Sydney Turner, Philanthropic Farm School, Red 
Hill; Rev. H. Whitehe ad, Belvidere-erescent Reformatory, lam- 
beth; Mr. W. Williams, St. George’s and St. Giles’s Refuge, 
Bloomshus ‘vy; Mr, Samuel Wise Colchester-street, Whitechapel ; 
Mr. J. Wright, Buxton Industrial Training School. Captain 
W lianas Was present during the afternoon me eting 

Twenty- eigh t reformatory institutions sent re present: atives to the 
conferenc e 5 nine besides had been invited ; nine were omitted ; and 
nine are in course of formation, making a total of fifty-five centres 
of reformation in the United Kingdom.” 


a 


— —— NS 


some statis tation! snform ition had 
i to the institutions from 





; * Before the Conference assembled, 
een furnished in answer to inquiries, addrcsse 
Which representatives were invited to attend. 
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The conference being asse mbled, the Karl of Sh; iftesbury took thy 
chair, and the Rev. Dr. Guthrie opened the proceedings with 
prayer. 

Mr. 8. Hanbury stated the object of the conference, and invited 
free discussion, on the understanding that all communications made 
to the meeting were to be considered private. 

lt is consequently not advisable to set forth with particularity 

uch of hen most inter esting part of the proceedings, but the fol low. 


in ‘al outline, while omitting the names of persons and pli 
may sufficiently indicate the nature of the topies conside eat AY nd 
which were carefully discussed for about six hours, with the most 
istactory and practical results. 
= Government aid and i inspection.—Several gentlemen gave _ their 


experience of the working of Government aid and inspection in 
particular instanees. The Privy Council aid was for industrial 
instruction; that under Lord Palmerston’s Act was for board, 
lodging and mere support. Fears had been entertained on both 
sides as to the connexion of private reformatories with the Govern- 
ment. On the one hand, the Government did not wish to be made 
responsible for the buildings of the institutions ; and on the other, 
the managers of the institutions were jealous of interference, especi- 
ally in the matter of religious teaching, &c. It was not, however, 
Government tspection, but Government interference, which created 
apprehension. 
had applied to the Privy Counsel, who sent an inspector, and 
on his report made a liberal grant; there was no interference of 
any kind. DB. reeeived visits from the Government inspector for 
four years, and considered inspection beneficial. No interference 
with religious instruction had taken place, though the weir 
had sent gentlemen of different religious views to inspect. © . had 
received some excellent practical suggestions from the inspector sent 
to his institution, and another inspector from the Privy Council had 
dvised him to increase the time allotted to instruction, which he 
ed to do, but there was no interference. D. had been twice 


‘The printed questions so forwarded were intended only as preliminary, 
and were found to be susceptible of better arrangement when more 
complete information may be sought by the committee, at a future time, 
the following are some of the particulars gathered from the above 
returos, They relate to scarcely one-half only of the institutions in 
existence, and are consequently lmpertect as a record of the statistics o1 
ti Whole. 

Number of institutions age returns, 22. Of these, one Was 


founded in a each of the years, 1788, 1838, 1841, 1843, 1846, 1847, 1849, 
I8ov, P51, 1854; rae founded in ‘1848, five in 1852, and five in 
1833 a 4 there were probably ten founded). The age of admission 
varies from four to twenty years. ‘There were in February, as INMATES, 


1,190 boys, and 849 girls. The average number of hours employed | = 


edueation was as follows : in religious education, one hour; in secular 
instruction, three hours; in industrial occupation, six and a half hours. 

A hie — oF gr se each year, from all the institutions, Wi; 
number discharged, 43; obtained situations, 244; emigrated, 71. 
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visited by the inspector without inconvenience. E. had observed 
no unnecessary interference on the part of the inspector during the 
vear his institution had been under the Act. F. stated, that so far 
from experiencing undue interference from the inspector, he had 
been obliged to incite the Government to more frequent visitation. 
G. corroborated these statements, speaking for an old and important 
institution. After some conversation on the nature of the grant 
from the State, it was agreed that Government aid ought to to given 
in annual grants, which do not bind either party for more than a 
year, rather than in sums contributed for building, which might 
necessitate a continual charge upon the Government for the super- 
vision of the institution. 

Il. further legislution.—The necessity of supplementing, or 
amending the ‘ Youthful Offenders’ Act’ was acknowledged, and Mr. 
Adderley stated that suggestions in relatlon to this would be valualle, 
as he bad given notice of his intention to bring in a bill, which would 
be circulated for consideration when read a first time. H. believed 
nine out of ten parents of the children, sent under this Act, could 
pay the expense of their children’s maintenance at the reformatory. 
Many of such parents were receiving wages from 20s. to 50s. per 
week. J, thought the parish ought to pay at first, but the difficulty 
of obtaining the repayment by the parents was owing chiefly to the 
absence of a power to imprison them on refusal. It was stated that 
all the London police magistrates had expressed decided opinions in 
concurrence with that just mentioned as to the mode of enforcing 
the responsibility of parents. 

Only two cases were mentioned of attempts to put in force the 
power given by the Act for compelling parents to support their 
abandoned children, and in both eases the efforts were in vain. 

K. had summoned a parent who negleeted his child ; the magis- 
trates could not agree in their construction of the Act, and adjourned 
the case. A new bench of magistrates was present at this adjourn- 
ment, and, after a second discussion, the case again stood over. The 
leading witness was absent on the third hearing, and when the secre- 
tary of the institution attended for the fourth time to take out a 
hew summons, he found the man had absconded. 

It was generally admitted that the defect in this part of the Act 
Was serious, and particularly so in devolving upon the officers of 
charitable institutions the invidious duty of recovering money by 
legal process, without supplying distinct directions as to how or by 
whom it was to be performed. It appeared to be generally agreed 
that a police officer, especially designated for the purpose, would, 
at least, in large towns, be the proper person for attending to 
this duty, and that his very presence and authority, and successful 
performance of his duty, would materially diminish the numer of 
parents who at present, without any check, abandon their children 
to the care of others. ‘ 

L. said that in Scotland, under the ‘ Vagrant Act.’ the magis- 
trates sent the boys to the reformatory, and the secretary of the 
lnstitution, without difficulty, convicted the neglectful parent. 
“very person inciting a child to beg or steal incurr da penalty of 
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£5. There was a child in hisschool, who was alw ays regular when 
his mother was in prison, but became irregular in attendance whe 
the mother came out. 

Iil. z he next subje ctec onside 2 i ed was the e xpedie nev of mixing n 


the same institution children sent by a magistrate, or otherwise c m. 


mitted against their will, with destitute children who seck refure of 
their own accord. 

M. said he had four boys sent by magistrates, and they agreed 
well with the rest who were voluntarily there. N. _ wentyes ver 
sent by magistrates, and eig ~ volunt: ary bovs, and there w is no dif. 
ference or disagreeme nt. . had fifty Vvoluntar V cases out of 200, 
and with the same good re wr R. confirmed this view : he had 
nine magistrates’ cases. SS. thought two classes of institutions re. 
quired, 

Power and means of detention.—It was allowed that bolts and 
bars - mere physical means were not advisable. <A proper res- 
traint, combined with healthful exercise, was rendered ditheult i: 
refuges bui It in great cities. It was often desirable that frequent 
access to the inmates should not be easy for their parents or former 
associates. On the other hand, such a situation gave opportunity 
for much supervision, and the good influence and Christian sympathy 
of friends and subscribers, which in the country was almost absent. 

T. said it was easy to retain boys when they had been accustomed 
to the discipline for a little time. Most of those who abseonded 
did so in the early period of their residence. IX. Boys from prisons 
were more disposed to abscond than those who entered on their own 
ap] plication. lt was no yp ‘oot of a boy’ s depr: avity that he ran aw ay. 
Few abscond twice, and he knew of none who did so a third time. 
Of 180 boys, fifty ran way; but thirty-seven of these returned and 
behaved well afterwards, U. In Edinburgh the boys are retained 
under a sentence by which punishment is still pending over them. 
In Glasgow they are apprenticed to the institution, which, therefore, 
has power to detain wal punish them. V. Out of 160 boys allowed 
to visit their friends, only ten had not returned. W. Out of 128 
boys admitted, twelve had absconded, but were all brought back ; 
the y wear a un iform dress. Ile copie “d every letter to and trom the 
inmates, and was thus enabled to trace them when they abse ronded. 
X. In bis reforma tory, out of fourteen boys admitted, eight ran 
away. Only a year had elapsed since the institution was comme need. 
Z.. said his reformatory was in London, and had no walls, Out ot 

venty lads trom sixteen to twenty-two, only four had absconded. 
V. Nu rhe , of inmate 8 i each institution. 

M. At Mettray there were 500; but De Metz himself thinks there 
should be only 300 ; they were divided into classes, each ~ ra 
competent per on. Individual knowledge of each inmate by the 
Inanager Was necessary. There were often exce ptional cases ot such 
a character as te re quire to be treated by those who had intimate 
nd persuni il knowledge of the case; such, for instance, as a boy he 
k: lew, Who had become a thief, in order to save money, and who had 
ived what he had stolen, to the amount of £60. "N. had lately 
ken an assistant to help him, but the order and discipline of the 
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reformatory were at once deteriorated, owing, he supposed, to the 
fact, that his personal influence upon the inmates had been rendered 
less direct, and, consequently, less powerful. O, suggested 100 as 
the largest number which could properly be entrusted to the manage- 
ment of one man. This appeared to be recognised as a limit to the 
numbers; but, of course, no general rule could be laid down on this 
point. 

VI. Qualifications for institulions under the Act.—The conference 
then proceeded to discuss other qualifications considered to be impor- 
tant for institutions to be certified under the Act ; among these, was 
the prospect to be held out to the inmates, of an opening for honest 
livelihood after leaving the Reformatory. 

A. stated that each of his boys was able, after a year's residence, 
to earn from ten to twelve shillings a week. They were taught the 
employments of carpenters, turners, and blacksmiths. LB. cited a 
case to show that even young children could look forward a long 
way in advance, if a hope of reward was held out to them. He 
knew of a very little girl, who on being taken into service, said at 
once, ‘Do keep me a year, and then I shall get the prize,’—meaning 
areward given by the Ragged School Union to scholars from their 
schools who kept their places with credit for a year. C. He bad fifty- 
three boys ; there were not ten of those not trustworthy. He left them 
for fourteen days, and found order wel! preserved. Their industrial 
employments were those of gardeners, carpenters, shoe-makers, 
and tailors; and to some the prospect of emigration was held out. 

It was agreed that varied occupation was an essential part of 
reformatory discipline. 

From the previous disenssion, it appeared, that in considering the 
eligibility of an institution for the purposes of the Act, regard must 
be had to the situation of the building ; the means of detention ; the 
union of voluntary and coerced inmates ; the nature and variety of 
employment ; the inducements offered to reform, by prospects for 
the future ; the means of reclaiming runaways; and the numbers 
under the direct and constant personal management of the refuge 
superintendent or governor. 

V Il. Mises llaneous.—During the diseussion on the foregoing 
topies, several interesting particulars were viven which were not 
classed above, 

D. stated that in the Glasgow Refuge, commenced in 1838, there 
were 440 children, and this was supported chiefly by a local rate of 
Id.in the pound, producing about £3,000 a year. The children 
Were all voluntary inmates. E. stated that the police commissioners 
. Edinburgh granted his Refuge £100 a year, besides £25 a year 
obtained from the Privy Council. 

Suggestions were considered as to an uniform systen 


1 of inspection 
yr specially appointed for the 


for : bi . , . 
rr all Reformatories,* by an Imnspe ete 
Purpose, sli 


’ 
' 


*Throughout the proceedings, the terms ‘ Refuge’ and ‘ Reformatory’ 
appeared to be used without any precise definition, and often indiscri- 
minately, It is, however, well to suggest that the latter term should be 
restricted to institutions designed for children who are sent thither by 
other persons, 
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Many signatures were appended during the meeting. and aft 


i ’ , 
‘ WIiLtCT- 


wards in the evening, to the subjoined memorial, which 


quently presented by the Earl of Shaftesh yury— 
‘To the Right Honorable Sir (reorge Grey, Bart., her Matesty’s 


Wiis suh 


st’. 


Principal See retary ot State ~~ the Home De partment. 

ad iy ei os rein faulted s, being all interested in the manage 
ment of Vi APIOUS Reformatory S\ hsadle, connsanal their earn t di ie 
that her Majesty might be pleased to direct that some one micht be 


sp recital yap pointe “i for the sole inspe ection of Reformatory Schools 


i] 
| é 
hout the kingdom, who might be stvled ‘Her Majesty's 
lnspe ‘tor of Reformatory Schools.’ , , 
1 e te illow i} { resolution Was moved hy Lord lent \ Cholmon le ] ny 
cond dl by the Rev. Dr. Guthrie, and earried unanimously— 
‘That the gentlemen now present constitute t! emselves a com. 


throu: 


mittee for receiving and disseminating information, and for commu. 
nicating with the government on this subject, and that they be 
mmpowered to add to their number, and to summon another confer. 
enee when advisabl . That Mr. R. Hanbury, jun., be the convener 
of the comunittee. ; 

Mr. Maxwell proposed, Mr. Baker seconded, and it was unani- 
mously resolved— 

‘That the following gentlemen be a sub-committee for the above- 
mentioned peeyrts s:—Messrs. Hanbury, Bowker, Bowyer, Mac- 
rregor, Maxwell - Oliphant t, a a the Be. Sydney ‘Turner.’ 

Phe Rev. T. Carter proposed, Mr. P layfair seconded, and it was 
unanimously resolved— 

‘That the sineere thanks of this meeting be given to Mr. R. 
Hanbury, jun., for the kind and active interest he has evinced upon 
the important subject of juvenile reformation, and especially in con- 
nexion with the proceedings of this meeting.’ 

The vote of thanks having been acknowledged, the conference 
terminated, . 

li the evening, a large number of ladies and gentle men assembled 
at Mr. Hlanbury’s house, anda summary of the morning's proce cedings 
was given, followed by addresses from several gentlemen, which were 
listened to with great interest. 


~ 


ir 
IS 


. . 4» . > Pi me ) : , 
Warwickshire, through the example of Mr, Adderley’ 
School at Saltlev, has become the centre of the Reformatory 
neowienenk. A Meeting was held at Warwick, last Apnil, 


for the purpose of establishing a County Reformatory, and 
the { ylowin é adm 1} te ible al lresses Were deh ivered :— 


= 


. ° be « } Types d 
“M. DD. Hine, Esq. (Reeorder of Birmingham), then addressed 
the meeting. He said: Mr. High Sheriff,—Though neither @ 


Mavistrate nor a freeholder of Warwickshire, I have been honoured 


With an invitation to this meeting, and with a request to take ate 
<: ‘ notion 
your proceedings. Sir,—I offer ps hearty support to fey acadeaiety” 


. . : . } hry nt oft 

before vou, wi rs ) Not only « lo I feel that the establishm f | 
. } i . lesjred, but 
Kicturmatory Sel ol tor tuis county 1s greatly t O be (esi ed, 


ermitted to say that it stands before my eves ds an | 





ic eas Bers 
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tive duty on the inhabitants. It is difficult, ifnot impossible, for me 
to produce in other minds the deep impressions which. in my own, 
have been the work of many long years, and of a large experience in 
the treatnent of criminals. My best chance, however, of showing 
ina clear light the practicability of reformation and the value of 
Keformatory Schools in effecting that object, will be to yield myself 
up to the train of thought which the town where we are assembled, 
the audience I address, and the object which has called us together, 
have setin motion, and to recapitulate very brietly the steps by 
which | arrived at these conclusions. Vive-and-thirty years ago f 


joined the Bar of the Midland Cireuit, and became a member of the 


Warwickshire Sessions. At that time, the whole judical busin 


of the county, including that which arises at Birmingham, was 
transacted at Warwick, with the exception only of such as belonged 
to Coventry and the small district forming the county of that city. 
Such being the case J] hardly need say that the docks of the two 


Courts in the neighbouring hall were, every Sessions and every 


Assizes, filled, emptied, and replenished many times in the day, 
and for many successive days. It is needless, also, to 1 

you that a young barrister, whose friends were not numerous, 
and whose pretensions were humble enough, was not so encumbered 


with briefs but that he had suflicient leisure to observe what was 
hourly challenging his attention, and to retlect upon the consequence 

which flowed from the administration of criminal justice as the law 
then stood. Then, Sir, as now, the great majority of offone 
were slight in character, and were uot visited with heavy punishmen 
especially at our Sessions, over which a tone of great hhuraanity 
always, or, at least, during the fourteen years of my practice, 


| 
} 


uniformly prevailed, a fact which those who remember the three 
Chairmen betore whom I practised will have no difficulty in believing. 
When 1 joined the Sessions bar, [ found the Court under the 
presidency of the venerable Wriotbesley Digby, whose clemency was 
proverbial, Ile was soon followed by Sir Grey ss] ipwith. The 


¢ 


urbanity of this gentleman imade him a universal favourite, even 
among those who knew him but slightly, while a more intimate 
acquaintance disclosed the seeret of his winning manners, which had 
their origin in genuine kindness of heart. (Cheers.) The third 
whom, after fourteen years of attendance at the Warwickshire 
Sessions, I left still presiding as Chairman, was Sir Mardley Wilmot, 
avery early, zealous, and able supporter of the principles on whieh 
you are this day assembled to act—(loud applause) ; principles which 
you, probably, know are inherited by his son, the present Baronet, 
mv excellent friend and neighbour. “(Che ers.) The feeling of the 
Chairman and his brother Magistrates were in unison, aad all 
even poachers !—were dealt with in amerciful spirit. 


, 


pris mers—yes, 
The Court, however, strove to make their sentences efficient as well 
as humane ; and if they succeeded but ill in these pr eworthy 
attempts, the fault was not theirs—it was in the law which they 
Were bound to adininister. [Experience came in aid of th * prompt- 
ings of a kindly nature, to disineline them to inflict long laprison- 
ments. They knew but too well that our prisons, as thie n condue ted, 
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attention, as they sometimes did, from their oddity or uncouthness 
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at this distanee of time LT remember lads, wit 
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vere schools—not of reformation, but of erime+ and 


longer the prisoner remained under the tuition which he ther 
eceived from his companions, the more contirmed he was in a ruilty 


career. ne exnedte ntto which they had resort was, to lash th 
culprit—not with rods, but with sharp words ; to assume a severe 


i 


moment before and the moment afterwards, could have it: 


aspect: as if a countenance, which beamed with eoodnature the 
Inanent 
characteristic so obscured by a transitory frown as to impose upon 
the prisoner! Alas! Sir, he received all this objurgatory eloquence 
with impatience and inattention. He wanted to know his fate + and 
vhen the punishment was annnounced, it was often so much in 
contrast with the awful sounds in which it was conveved, that 

effect was almost ludicrous. The lesson was quickly forgotten, as 
was proved by the speedy re-appearance of the prisoner in the dock, 
perhaps, even at t] 


ne ert 
old acquaintances, and if their names were such as to attract 


lw next Ses iOnsS. VW ec, of the bar, reco rhilzZ d our 


, 
. . 
we knew when we read over the calendar which we tound on our 
, 1 ’ . 1 as 9 } ,* ‘ ’ 
arrivad woom it was we should have the pleasure of meeting. sven 


h whoin | became 


, ’ ° , , * 
tequammtea oy their Trequent re-appearance ma the court, Di fyas they 
i . 
- ; sae : : ; “ai 
av now fill re >}! etable positions in one or other of our Colonies, I 
i 
will not run the risk of hurtine their feehne's b mention Hei 
. ’ . 7 ° 
Ines, some Ol which howe ver, are too weil fixed mm mY memory 
er [oO | rrotfey (‘h OyrsS 
- , , ‘>. | sl ] l }\- ) 
ed 8 —T{ lit quent ion of Sseenes Like Those Which HAVE 
i 
lescribed, coud not fai of driving me to refieet upon the great 


nlove d al 1d Chie 
; j ‘ * a! ie 

id attained, Let us for the reasons given by Sterne, taxea 
invle ease—mmany sueh daily passed under mv observation, An 
irchin, with or without a little schooling, but certamy, without 


eligious and moral training, is wandering about the streets ol 


If | — is ] ; sc hich [ De }) : 
1} rinineham, role article attracts his CVC, WillChh ad SHOP epel 
is paced outside his door to draw the attention of customers. 

, . 2 ‘ — weenie) 

| Carries 1€ Of, eS apes d tection, and repeats his offenee uni 


and wicked parents who share his plunder, impress him with th 


eis caught at last. Perhaps he knows that he has been doing 
mg; perhaps on the contrary, the applause of bad companions 


» 


is doing right,—worthily filling his appointed pia 


n, in the bentrhted state of his moral pereept 


‘e 


iis 


That he is Uneerl Wi as to whi ther he is doing rigut ol 
The woods were in the street, he took them up, and Wi 

where finding ends, and stealing bi W hat 

. . . ’ ) ’ 4 er 

etion did er receive as to the limits whieh divid er 
Or, Sir, what is more to the purpose, Who | id 

| those fine and noble instincts, Which, WIthom 

V thin yreason upon what he was about, would Hav 
hesitating convietion that he was 

lle then finds himself after a time of impunity, Ber’ 
OY a 


ju tly ; Lon } rh 1, wrasped by the strony hanus 


‘onveved to the station, brought before the | 
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constable, thence dispatched to the lock-up-house, and in due time 
he is ushered into the awful presence of the Magistrate. Here, 
witnesses are examined, their evidence taken down in writing— 
he is called upon for his defence, which his attorney, if he has one, 
advises him to reserve for his trial, and he is brought away to 
Warwick, enjoying perhaps, for the first time the luxury of travell- 
ing in a carriage ; he is taken to the county gaol, and there intro- 
duced toa society, who receive him, not as one deserving censure 
or reproach, but with the feeling of ¢ Hail, fellow, well met!’ 
After a time comes the trial, and what is the result? It is his 
first offence, that is to say, his first detected offence, That cir- 
cumstance and his youth enable the Court to indulge their sympa- 
thies, and he receives a light sentence, a month or two, or a week 
or two, no matter which. He is then turned out on the world, If 
by accident he brought any remnant of religious or moral impres- 
sions into gaol, be sure none went forth with him. If he came 
regretting the loss of his position in the society of the honest and 
well disposed, depend upon it the new community of which he has 
become a member, has reconciled him to his loss. Yet, thus 
morally frail to the last extremity of weakness, he is turned adrift 
and called upon to make the choice of Hercules. Honest industry 
stands on his right, but, alas! she is perched on an inaccessible 
rock ; and, moreover, he feels that she must be a very dull com- 
panion, even if he could climb up to her, while the evil genius who 
personifies a short life and a merry one beckons him from the 
bottom of an easy slope, a tankard in his hand and a pipe in his 
wouth. (Hear, hear). And this is the object attained by the 
complicated and expensive machinery of the law. Here is the 
result of the labours of policemen, attornies, counsel, Justices, 
Recorders, Judges and juries, grand and petit—grand and petit 
indeed—vast in the means, miserable in the end! How we are 
reminded of the verses of Young— 
‘An ocean into mountains rais’d 
To waft a feather or to drown a fly.” 


‘Nay it is worse, for the fly is not drowned. Tle is soon cast upon 
the shore, dries his wings, buzzes away as troublesome as ever, and 
What is worse, finds out that he has a sting. Ilis offences become 
the less tolerable as he grows older, and after many trials andmany 
convictions, a penal colony or the gallows are his destination. Sir, 
Iam hot here to dispute that the five and thirty years have made 
many chanves in this picture—changes at which no man rejoices more 
than myself, But as regards even the youngest criminals, until the 
last Session of Parliament the legal principle of retributive punish- 
tient was alone recognised, and all your improvements onl) mitigated, 
‘Nn some slight degree, the evil which I have depitched ; it was by ho 
means rooted out. To return, however, to the Magistrates of the 
Warwickshire Sessions, in whose Court I practised, ‘Their kindness 
and good sense, let me hasten to say, led them to discard this illusory 
tre atinent in the tew instances in which opportunity Was favourable. 
Sometimes they ventured when the prosecutor came before them 
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and humanely consented to receive back his dishonest young servan: 
or apprentice, to consign the youth immediately to his care, On 
these oceasions I have narrowly watched the countenaneces of t)yo 
prisoner and his friends, including the prosecutor, his best friend, to 
enable me to form a conjecture as to whether the experiment was 
likely to be successful, and the conclusions which I drew from the 
imperfect evidence at my command were favourable to the plan. 
sut it was tried under many disadvantages. It frequently happened 
that the evidence of the prosecutor not being required, he remained 
at home. Again, the Magistrates had no means of forming ay 
estimate of the prosecuto’s respectability but from his appearance, 
aud if that were against him they felt, and rightly felt, bound not to 
entrust the prisoner to his care. But the most serious defeet of the 
plan was that they had no sure means of learning the results of th 
clemency, except that, in case of failure, it sometimes happened that 
the prisoner came again before them, but not always, as he might 
have chosen a field for the exercise of his calling in a district out of 
their jurisdiction. Being, however, much impressed with the valu 
or, what with all drawbacks | considered to be the value, of this 
mode of disposing of juvenile prisoners, I determined, when IL was 
appointed Recorder of Birmingham, to try the experiment myself, 
under circumstances more favourable than those under which the 
county Magistrates acted, because at Birmingham the master or the 
parent was at hand, even if not in Court; because inquiry could 
readily be made as to their character, and, above all, because by 
keeping a register, the failure and success of the plan in each instance 
could be recorded. Aided hy the Chief Superintendent of Police, | 
have had enquiries made, from time to time, as to the conduct of the 
prisoner, and the result of these enquiries being reduced to w riting, 
I am possessed of all the means necessary for accuartely testing th 
value of such a measure, 

[ hold in my hand an abstract of my register, which dates from 
the begining of 1842. The abstract was made after the April Sessio1 
of last year, 1854, and consequently, extends over the space of twels 
years anda quarter, The total number of prisoners during th 
period consigned to their friends is 417. Of these only 80 are known 
to have been reconvicted. Of the remainder, 94 bore a respectable 
character, many of them retaining this character after long years ot 
probation. Of 143, the best we can say is that they were not known 
to have been in custody since they were so given up to their friends. 
68 could not be found. 15 were given up to friends residing at 4 
distance from Birmingham, and, therefore, the periodical aaa hosel 
which have been made as to the others do not apply to them. But 
as they were taken away from the evil associations of a large town, 
consider them placed under very advantageous circumstances [ot 
redeeming their characters. Seventeen were dead, thus making up 
the total number of 417) of which I have been speaking. (Cheers. 
These results, L submit, would, of themselves, prove the fact, whieh, 
to be sure, has been abundantly proved by a varied experience, bot) 
at home and abroad, that the reformation of youthtul offenders is far 
from being so difficult and hopeless as was formerly the prevalent 
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belief, —a belief still entertained by many, although, as popular 
opinion is now strongly with us, they are loth to exhibit themselves 
in the ungracious and invidious light of opposing us. Sir, when 
considering the hope of Reformation which the plan [have adopted 
holds out, we must never forget that it is in truth but a rude 
expedient labouring under one enormous defect. The young person 
is sent back into the same position exactly as that which he occupied 
when he fell. He is open to the same temptations,—it is dificult to 
keep him aloof from the same companions, and thus while he is too 
often exposed to the scorn and reproach of those whose ill opinion 
he most dreads, he has the far greater misfortune of being open to 
the seductions of those whom his former errors have armed with a 
pernicious influence over his actions. It, however, has one redeeming 
feature, which is worthy of the most attentive consideration—the 
young offender is received into the bosom of a family! and the head 
of that family is moved to this act of Christian benevolence by feelings 
which give no slight guarantee that he will faithfully execute his trust. 
Sir, the various dangers and difficulties to which 1 have adverted, as 
impeding the course of the Magistrates in making these humane con. 
signments, and the large number of youths for which no family 
Asylum can be found, may have suggested to them the good and 
he work which they begun nearly forty years ago, by contributions 
urnished by themselves, and by other benevolent persons influenced 
by their example. I, of course, refer to their founding the Refor- 
matory Establishment at Stretton-on-Dunsmore ; an Institution 
which has conferred on the Magistracy of this country the distinction 
of being the first of their body throughout the whole country, to 
turn their feelings of commiseration to good account—to ripen 
benevolence into benificence. The history of the school of refuge at 
Stretton is very instructive. Its progress in effecting its object was 
slow but sure. At first the failures exceeded the number of cures, 
but gradually the balance was turned. I cannot enter into the 
statistics. ‘The various accounts which I have received do not quite 
agree, and by the death of that excellent and zealous friend to the 
Institution, the Rev. Townsend Powell, the Secretary, we have, 
perhaps, lost the power of verifying the results with suflicient exacti- 
tude to justify a reference to figures, without qualifications which 
would produce tedious detail; I may, however, say that for many 
years they were highly satisfactory. The number of successtul cases 
constantly increased, “while, of course, the proportion of failures as 
regularly diminished. Sir, 1 must deny myself the pleasure of 
specifying Magistrates whom I remember as actively engaged in the 
management of this Institution, because I cannot mention all, and to 
select would be invidious. But I am sure the meeting will feel that 
I could not advert to the labours of the lamented Secretary without 
4 passing tribute of respect—labours so wé ll known to me, often 
thrown as I was into communication with him ; though perhaps the 
fact that at his death the Institution languished and soon itself came 
toan end, affords the most conclusive testimony to his worth. I 
deplored his loss, and I still deplore its consequences. — a 

But, Sir, to-day you are assembled to revive this Institution, 
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not, as I am informed, as it originally stood, but by uniting your 


project to that which, mainly through the munificence, sand what | 
even better than munificence, the zealous and perserving ex rtions 
of my friend Mr. Adderley, has been alre: ady set on foot at Salty 
in the ne ighbourhood of Birmingham. Sir, this will be hades ts 
consolation for the loss of Stretton, and most cordially do T hy 
that the proposed union will answer the e xpectations of this most 
respectable meeting, if it should be your pleasure to adopt it. (Ap. 
)) ause.) As I have alre: ady addressed you at considerable length, 
and as Iam to be followed by gentlemen who will disoet your 
attention to the school at Saltle ‘y with more particular ity than ft 
would be proper for me to do ( while the question is as yet w Poe r | 
as to whether you shall est: tb lish a Reformatory or not), I will 
limit myself to a few brief remarks on the principles on which it 
appears to me these Institutions ought to be founded and conducted 
Sir, it is quite clear that the resources of private benevolence would 
be inadequate to the maintainance of the juvenile offenders with 
whom our gaols are crowded. Nor would it be right to tax the 
generous with a burden which ought to be borne by the whole com- 
munity. If these young creatures must be maintained at the public 
expense, either in- our paols or by their plunder when at large ; if 
they are indeed the children of the St: ite, as they surely are, the 
cost of their sustenance and tr aining ought to be borne by the State 
and not by individuals. The Legisl: iture has sanctioned the princi. 
ple, and it is already carried to some extent by the Government into 
practical effect. I ‘look forward with confidence to the time when 
that effect shall cease to be partial and become complete, till w hh n 
we must not be disheartened however practise May lay behind 
acknowledged principle; meantime one advantage of no mean tn- 
portance results from subscribers bearing a portion of the cost. It 
lets in the oper: itions of the voluntary prine iple under wholesome 
cheeks. Contr — who prove the sincerity of their zeal by 
giving their money, may be well entrusted with ‘the management of 
these Institutions, pes et of course to Government inspe etion, which 
[ consider no burde nor drawback, but a great benefit. Then, Sir 
with regard to the tone which should pervade the dis« ‘ipline ot F these 
schools: let it be that of a wise, firm and Christian father. No 
false indulgence, no present ease or pleasure for the lad at the cost 
of his future welfare. Let his nerves of body and mind be well 
braced. Let him be armed within and without for the battle of lite. 
But let all be done in a parental spirit. Let no p: ain be inflicted buat 
that which is essential to produce the change from evil to goo \- 
that mighty and arduous revolution. Such a discipline faithfully 
wroucht out must be followed, inits early stages, at least, by m a0 ” 
severe struggle of thi poor outeast with his former habits am | desires, 
and the pain of mind and body that he will have to suffer - from res- 


traint and Jabour, both new to him, will be amply suffi ient to 
prevent the specie of the Reformatory School acting Batre 
incentive to crime because it betters the con ndition of the criminal ; 
a danger to whic h some for whose opinions on many subjects | have 


the highest respect, have feared it liable. Sir, it has been hastil 
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assumed that a benefit must operate asa temptation. But this is 
not so. ‘The highest conceivable good, immortal happiness, is con- 
templated by the depraved without more than a vain and idle wish 
to attain it, while on the other hand the most alluring temptations do 
not draw us towards real benefits but decoy us into evils which by and 
by bring us to sorrow. The youth who is hovering on the verge of 
crime is not tempted to plunge into the abyss in the hope of its 
leading him to the toil, the restraints, and the privations of a 
Reformatory School. Does he desire to go toa place from which 
all vicious indulgences are banished, where indolence must become 
industry, where there can be no debauchery, and where his coarse 
luxuries must be exchanged for a dietary which, though wholesome, 
never pampers his appetite, where the vagrant, accustomed to roam 
wherever his will may prompt, discovers that he is fixed to one spot, 
and where his days must, to his thinking, be a perpetual round of 
slavish observances? (Cheers.) But then it is said that all this, 
though no temptation to him, must be one to his parents. We 
admit the danger, and we have guarded against it. At our instance 
the Legislature has adopted the principle of casting the pecuniary 
burden or a portion of it on the parent. The provisions by which 
this responsibility is to be enforced are, it is true, very imperfect. 
Mr. Adderley however has undertaken to bring in a Bill to remedy 
this detect, and it is impossible that the duty should have been con- 
fided to better hands. At the same time I trust this meeting will 
clearly understand that it is a moral effect which we seck when we 
fix responsibility. Many of the outcasts are orphans. Many the 
children of persons who from vice or misfortune are themselves 
destitute. But, in these cases, as the poor child subsisted upon what 
he could pick up in the streets, or obtain from charity—he was in 
truth no burden upon his parents, if he had any, and, consequently, 
there was no strong motive inciting the parent to place him ina 
Reformatory School. Again, objectors forget that, before the 
passing of this Act, ifa parent were so abandoned as to plunge his 
child into erime, so soon as the lad found his way to prison the 
parent was eased altogether of his maintenance. Now, however, if 
he have anything wherein to pay he will be called upon to contribute, 
and if he have nothing, why, then, you know, it has passed into a 
proverb, that in such cases even the King must lose his own. I 
shall advert to only one principle more, and that is what I would 
call the Family principle. The abstract which I have laid before you 
will enable you to form your own judgment of its power even when 
contending with many difficulties. Its value is highly appreciated in 
those Reformatories which have been most successful. | Mettray, in 
France, is a collection of small communities, in which the essentials of 
4family are ag far as possible combined. So at the Rauhe Haus, near 
Hamburgh ; so at Red Hill, the Farm School of the Philanthropic 
Society. By these sub-divisions the dangers attendant on the ag- 
kregation of large numbers Is guarded against, while the udvantage 
of high and skilful superintendence is preserved ; Mettray, the most 
splendid example of Reformatory success which the world has yet 
seen, contains from five to six hundred young offenders ; and surdly 
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it must be obvious that a Demetz, a Wichern, a Sidney Turner, or Just, 
not least, a Mary Carpenter—these gifted philanthropists—are not 
found in sufficient numbers to justify us in confining their tutelage 
toafew. I would speak as I feel with respect and admiration, of 
the smaller establishments which able and benevolent men, like Mr. 
Baker, of Hardwick, have set on foot on their own responsibility. 
[tis for them to regulate the extent of their own labours. I rejoice 
in every new Institution of a similar kind, but where numbers are to 
be provided for out of subscriptions which experience tells me are 
not easy to keep up, I would venture to suggest that the economy 
which results from uniting them in one establishment, if you provide 
for the subdivision to which | have adverted, is of itself a strong 
motive not to depart from the precedents which I have cited 
Mettray, the Rauhe Haus, and Redhill; the more especially when 

such a departure enhances the difficulty already most perplexing, of 
finding superintendents who have the gifts essential to the per- 
formance of their arduous duties. Sir, [ cannot come to an end 

without asking you and this meeting to unite with me in grateful 

rejoicings. All here present will have shared that depression of 
spirit into which the abortive results of our oriminal jurisprudence 

have so often thrown every retlective mind. The worthy Magistrates 

who surround me know how this feeling is embittered when we lieve 

to administer laws in whose beneficial operation we have no confi- 

dence. But a good time is coming, nay, is come. Labourers in a 

good cause, if ever cause were good, among whom it has been my 

privilege to be enrolled, have proved by indisputable facts that the 

reformation of offenders, and especially of the young, is not the 

dream of visionaries, but a task to which, under Providence, human 

agency is fully contempt. This truth our friends in Parliament have 

urged on the Legislature, and urged it with success. ‘The Youthful 

Offenders Act, no doubt, is capable of great improvement, but with 

all its defects it stands (and please God, shall ever stand) a noble 

sea-mark to direct the difficult and intricate course of criminal 

jurisprudence. For myself, Sir, my reward is ample indeed—I have 

lived to witness this glorious triumph—I am invited to stand this 

day among the chief men of my native country, themselves ardent 

and powerful friends of Reformatory enterprise. They call upon 

me to plead the cause of the young outcast before a tribunal which 

will cordially recognise his caims. His countenance may be 

darkened by ignoranee—ignorance both of the head and heart—it 

may be disfigured by evil passions and unbridled appetites, but you 

feel, and you will not shrink from avowing, that he is still your 

brother. You are his keeper, and you will not repudiate your charge, 
but, like good and faithful servants, execute your sacred trust.-— 

(Loud and long-continued cheering.) 

The resolution was then put from the chair, and like the succeeding 
ones, carried unanimously. 

T. B. L. Baker, Esq., of Hardwick Court, proposed the second 
resolution :—‘* That the Quarter Sessions, having delegated to® 
(Committee the consideration of such an establishment, or a County 
Institution, it appears that no statute empowers the county to ap- 
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propriate funds for such a purpose; but that the Youthful Offenders’ 
Act gives great facilities for private individuals to form such an 
establishment.” It was with much pleasure that he appeared in 
behalf of such an object. He had been for twenty years strongly 
interested in this movement—ever since he first had the honour of 
knowing Captain Brenton, of Hackney Wick, which, although the 
first School in England, and although one would naturally suppose it 
would have the faults incident to the first, yet he could only say that, 
in almost every point in which he had since succeeded in the School 
which he had the honour to govern, and which he himself started at 
Hardwicke, in Gloucestershire, it had been by following to the letter 
Captain Brenton’s regulations. The failure of Captain Brenton’s 
School led to the subject being given up altogether, excepting in 
their own county, which ought to be, and he believed was, truly 
proud of such a distinction as that. The thing was almost entirely 
erushed, and he had scarcely a hope of seeing any schools of the kind 
raised. He had, however, never forgotten it, and, three years ago, 
a friend offering to join him in starting one on a small scale, they 
had since done so; and they hoped it had done some good for 
the county to which it belonged. Three years ago, with the excep- 
tion of that splendid institution, on what he would term a national 
scale, conducted by Mr, Sidney Turner,—it being for the nation at 
large—he could see no hope of what he had always longed for, a 
county establishment, for the particular benefit of every county in 
which it was situate. Three years ago they began, and equally 
original with themselves were three others by Mr. Adderley, Mr. 
Sturge, and Miss Carpenter ; beyond that there were no further 
schools raised till last Midsummer, when the Act passed, and, 
therefore, he was justified in saying the Juvenile Offenders’ Act gave 
facilities to private individuals to form such establishments, for he 
had now the honour to be in correspondence with fifteen county 
schools that were in agitation, and all in a fair way of being shortly 
launched, and which had all began since the passing of that Act. 
When for three years after the establishment of the first, there were 
only four, and when since the passing of this Act there had been 

fifteen set in motion with which he was in correspondence, besides 
seven or eight others, he was surely justified in saying the Act gave 

great encouragement, and had succeeded most admirably in its object 

of inducing private individuals to start such schools. The counties 

to which he referred were:—Cumberland, Lancaster, Somerset, 

Derby, Devon, Hants, West Riding of York, Worcester, Sussex, 

Beds, Leicester, Northampton, Chester, Wilts, Bucks, with one at 

adcaster, and at Valley-field (Edinburgh). All these counties 

would have their institutions regularly recognised after they had 

commenced, but some said the Act was not sufficient, and, as the 

resolution he had read informed him, the Committee from the 
Quarter Sessions had found that no statute empowered this county 
to appropriate funds for such a purpose. Many gentlemen considered 
that a great failing in the Act, and had told him that the Legislature 
Sught to have empowered counties to advance funds for proper 
buildings. He could only express his own opinion, but he felt very 
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strongly indeed, that if the Legislature had empowered the county 
to give public funds, it would have done very much injury to the 
cause instead of profiting it. (Cheers.) If the building were to be 
established out of county funds, it must be entirely under public 
supervision, and the managers would be to such a degree servants of 
the county that they would not be able to succeed in it. He spoke 
strongly, because he had now for twenty-five years worked pretty 
hard as a Magistrate ; having been, as he helieved, for a greater 
part of that time on Committees in his own county, and also Visitor 
to the Lunatic Asylum and Gaol; and he felt by no means ignorant 
of the work of a county servant. He could work easily to himself in 
all these particular offices, but he felt he could not work as a manager 
of a Reformatory School without a great deal more freedom than 
he should ask as a Visiting Magistrate ofa Gaol or Asylum, (Hear. 
As a servant of the public one must have the safety of the public 
tied by a certain strictness of rule which would cripple so entirely 
his action as manager of a Reformatory, that it would prevent the 
greater part of his efficiency. Therefore he must give it simply as 
his own opinion, that it was not a misfortune but a great happiness, 
that no statute empowered the county to appropriate funds from sucli 
a purpose. They were called upon to find funds from private sources, 
and, he believed, in Warwickshire they would find no diiliculty in 
that respect, knowing that, in other counties, funds had been raised 
so readily and easily. It was not very large funds which would be 
required. ‘Two counties he was acquainted with had started with 
the intention of having magnificent establishments, but both, on con- 
sideration, changed the principle and had gone on a more moderate 
scale, which, he believed, would be found to work much more easily 
and satisfactorily. He most cordially congratulated them that they 
were not now in much fear of a repetition of the great misfortune 
which befel them in the closing of Stretton. There they had to 
depend entirely on private benevolence, and, when that slackened, 
they could not carry it on. Now, however, under the new Act, a 
comparatively small sum would enable them to conduct an establish- 
ment of the kind. It might be of interest to them to know that he 
had just been through the accounts of their own school. They began 
with considerable trouble, and the expenses for three years had been 
about £1329. Had they received from Government a certain pro- 
portion of pay, in respect of all the boys educated there, their 
expenditure would only have been £700. The £1329 included the 
whole expense of starting the establishment, and they had now £300 
worth of stock on hand, which reduced the actual loss to £400 for 
three years ; which, considering that they had thirty-two boys, and 
had received sixty-nine in all, and only one been charged with dis- 
honesty after leaving them, presented no ground for complaint. 
( Cheers.) 
».B. Apperry, Esq., M.P., in seconding the motion, co 
by referring to the appointment, by the Court of Quarter 
of a Committee to consider the question of establishing 
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matory, which Committee had reported that they had no legal power 
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to carry out that important institution, and that the 
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which the Court could do it, was by obtaining a Local Act, or 
what was more difficult, a General Act, which would be permissive 
to Warwickshire to avail itself of. The difficulties of obtaining a 
Local Act were seen in what had taken place with reference to anew 
Gaol, which was so long obstructed, by being involved with a Local 
Act, and again, it was not desirable to have one, as they did not wish to 
throw the establishment of this institution upon the county, or charge 
the ratepayers with such a burthen, if they were unwilling to bear 
it; nor did he think it would grow out of the County Rates, as well 
and effectually, as if supported from the resources of voluntary bene- 
volence. (Cheers.) This institution meant nothing more or less than 
to supply a home and education to those children, whose time which 
ought to have been dedicated to education, had been spent in the 
corruption of home, or the absence of any home at all. Private 
beneficence was more likely to supply the kindness and sensibilities 
of home than a cast-iron institution, to be supported by the public 
funds. (Hear, hear.) A General Act was still more difficult to 
obtain than a local one. They might see by the Edueation Bills 
still before the House, started this vear by one, and increased with 
wonderful velocity to the number of six or seven, that where an 
object was clearly wished for, and the House of Commons had come 
to a conclusion that it was desirable to have it, yet there was that 
facility for proposing measures, in the House of Commons, that the 
fertility of invention having full scope, such a multiplication of 
recipes arose as obstructed the attainment of the very object desired. 
The county had one legitimate mode of obtaining its object, which 
was, as the Magistrates’ report stated, to fall back upon an Act 
already passed, which afforded facilities to institutions established by 
private funds. Those institutions received certificates from Govern- 
ment, and having done so, were entitled to a portion of the funds of 
Government, for the maintenance of the children there. As Mr. 
Baker had so clearly said, that Act gave them great facilities—so 
great, that eight institutions had already been certified, though the 
Act had only been passed seven months, and nine other county insti- 
tutions were on their way to be certified under it. A large supply 
from private benevolence was, however, necessary to meet the pro- 
visons of the Act. (Cheers.) Mr. Baker had alluded to an amend. 
ment of that Act, which he (Mr. A.) was about to introduce, unless 
he could induce Government to do so. It was not a large amend- 
ment; for the Act had worked well, but mainly a supplement, on 
two points: first an alteration in the nature of the sentence through 
Which the children were sent to the Reformatory, making the sub- 
stitution of the Reformatory a remission of punishment. Those chil- 
dren in the eyes of the law were not fully to blame, but the victims 
of heglect and want of education, and it was to put that Reforma- 
tory in the position of a conditional pardon and remission of sen- 
tence, under circumstances in which, in the discretion of the magis- 
trates, they had aright to expect a remission. He also proposed 
2 rahe amet se and a more compulsor ane 5 sage ~ 
who were able to pay ; that they should not be relieve 
by the mere fact of their children going, by their neglect, into these 
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Reformatories, of the costs of their maintenance. (Hear, hear.) If 
the parents were unable to pay, or the children were outeasts in the 
streets, or orphans, then the State stepped in, and as a duty to those 
children, undertook the care of their edueation and maintenance. 
But if the parents were able to pay—and the majority of them were 
in receipt of large wages, which they spent in vicious self-indulgence, 
throwing their children upon the streets, to plunder and live as they 
might—then it was necessary that remedies should be provided 
making it compulsory upon the parents to pay as much for the main- 
teuunce of the children, as it would cost at their own homes. He 
was glad that this county would lose no time in waiting for an Act 
even though they had to spend a little money out of their own 
pockets, in the first estsblishment of this institution. It was high 
time to do so, They could not, as patriots, afford to lose this large 
class of children to the State. If England, limited in extent and 
area, would carry on great wars, as a first-rate nation, she could 
not afford, year after year, to waste these resources of the nurseries 
of her citizens, only consigning them to crime and _ perdition, and 
uselessness, or extend the aggravation by saying, that the only way 
to treat them was to get rid of them, and to send them to distant 
colonies to get them out of sight. As patriots, they could not afford 
to lose them; but there was a much higher appeal to those who had 
a share in the administration of the laws of the country—and ina 
free state every one had—that they should not incur the blame and 
responsibility before God, of allowing the administration of the law 
any longer to consign these large classes of the children of the poor 
to a criminal course of life, and the loss of their future destiny. 
(Loud applause). 

Tus Rev. Sypney Turner, (Chaplain and Governor of the 
Philantropic Farm School, Red Hill), moved the fourth resolution. 
He said that he felt bound to attend the meeting at the call of Mr. 
Adderley, whose heartfelt and unselfish services in the cause ot 
Reformation gave him a right to enlist, to his standard every one, 
whom he thought could be useful. He felt too, that it was well tor 
those who were labouring in the different fields of action, where 
that cause was on its trial, to meet together—both to encourage one 
another by their sympathy and to improve by a comparison of their 
experience ; for it did not signify what difference existed in their 
views, because Red Hill did not coincide with Saltley, or that with 
Hardwicke. He hoped the time would come when there would be 
a more thorough union and association than there had_ hitherto 
been, and that ere long they would see such a national gathering as 
existed in France. (Cheers). In one point of view he felt that be 
could say something in the way of encouragement, aud this might 
claim the attention of the meeting. He could bear unquestionable 
testimony to the success of Reformatory agency. The Philanthropic 
School, at Red Hill, had been opened about six years. It was simpiy a 
traaster of the old Philanthropic School in London, and aponge ys 
work upon the new principle of agricultural employment, and pet 
discipline. It began with 17 inmates; they had now increased thei 
number there to 200; no less than 750 lads of various ages, from 
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8 to 18, had been admitted—above 550 had left. Of these, 320 had 
emigrated to different British Colonies, such as Canada, New 
Brunswick, Australia, &ce. From the best enquiry he could make, 
as to the 550 lads who had left the School, he thought he could 
conscientiously assert, that 7 out of every 10 hid been substantially 
reformed and moralized—that instead of being wasps they had 
become bees—instead of being nuisances and dangers to society, they 
had become useful contributors to its welfare. Some, he was 
thankful to say, had taken a still higher position, and become earnest 
and consistent Christians. He read the following extract from a 
letter received lately from a young man who had been nearly five 
years abroad, and had thoroughly established himselfin the Colony 
he went to; as illustrating how right and religious a character of 
mind some of these who once had been so outeast and lost-—had 
attained to—* You have no conception how happy I felt to see RLS. 
doing so well. All our lads cling to me in their little troubles, and, 
I think it no more than my duty to give them fatherly advice, for 
you thought it no trouble to direct me, and, I thank God for having 
raised up such a friend as you, for it was you, through God's bless- 
ing, that made aman of me both temporal and spiritual. Sir, I 
shall never forget your kindness, for God has blessed me and you 
also, Sir, it is my wish that you and your wife offer up prayers for 
me to God—for your prayers have been heard forme. * * * * 
“T feel very sorry to hear of so many of our brave countrymen dying 
with the disease in this great war. ‘But, however, God does all for 
the best. My heart leaps within me when I hear of the victories of 
our great country. I regret that I have not an opportunity of 
going to the Crimea to share in my country’s victories. God prosper 
the empire."—The writer of that letter was now settled in one of 
the North Ameriean provinces, where from sixty to seventy of his 
former companions of Red Hill were also engaged ; and, inde- 
pendently of being largely engaged in business, as a wheelwright, 
gave his time, kindness, and advice to his friends, and had become 
the centre of a considerable circle. The reference to the Crimea 
showed, too, that he had not forgotten old England. Letters like 
this, and he had many of them, repaid him (Mr. T.) amply for many 
an hour of toil and discouragement and anxiety, and showed what 
could be done by anyone who would only make it their motto and 
rule—<« whatever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might.’ 
Fifteen years ago, he had no more notion of being a Reformatory 
agent then of flying into the air, being then engaged in the clerical 
ministrations of a large parish. The name of a Chaplain then was 
hot particularly honourable. Chaplains of gaols, and other like- 
establishments, were looked upon as persons who could not get 
anything else to do, and, therefore, took refuge in these quiet seats 
of action. The name and avocation had not been ennobled by a 
Clay, or a Field, or an Osborne, coming forward to show how glori- 
gy cerial agency might prove e¥en when not emplosel in wile 
, to produce the most effectual results. Then the 
Were not looked upon as very distinguished persons, and there wa , 
not much in such a situation to attract a man’s interest and ambition. 
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Then, too, the juvenile offender was considered a little pest, exceed. 
ingly proper for the policeman to look after, and the Magistrate to 
punish—as something which, if neglected too much, gave you a deal 
of worry, and inflicted a deal of mischief, and, at last, by one of the 
strangest things in the world, came to be a burglar, a coiner or a 
murderer, (liear, hear.) At that time he had no interest or 
intention of undertaking the work in which he had since been 
engaged, but he had received an invitation which, as a call of duty, 
he could not meet with a refusal. Since then, notwithstanding the 
iaany difficulties in his way, arising from the harassing which he had 
had to go through—the want of money—the coolness of friends—the 
(isapprobation of those who think differently from you—the want of 
interest and sympathy—among those engaged as fellow labourers 
with yourself in the practical conversion of juvenile offenders 
Llear, hear, and applause)—much had been done in the work, and 
when a man sat quietly down he might derive from it reflections full 
of the most substantial comfort and happiness. It had pleased God's 
providence, by the strength of His grace, to make him, in some 
remote degree, an agent and instrument of success ; and here he 
would remark that, in looking at the result of the Reformatory 
work, they must not measure those results by the direct conversion 
of individuals—whether at the rate of sixty or seventy per cent— 
but recollect that every individual so retormed, if he had not 
been reformed, would have been a centre of mischief to destroy and 
corrupt, while his reformation made him a centre of good influence 
to effect and ennoble others. (Cheers ) He had been requested to 
move the fourth resolution—‘ That children may not only be so com- 
mitted to such NReformatory, but may be received also under 
conditional pardons ; and that such children as may not have incurred 
any judicial sentence may be received upon payment of £12, either 
by their parents or by any benevolent person in their behalt’— 
‘That resolution was in eftect that while it was expedient to take 
children from paths of crime against their will, it was also most 
advisable to invite as many volunteers as could be got to leaven the 
unwilling and careless with the willing and earnest. It was 
absolutely necessary to step beyond the voluntary class. At the 
Red Hill a fourth part of their establishment was composed of those 
who had come in on their own accord, when discharged from prison 
or on the application of friends, ‘That practically worked well, but 
they must not allow themselves to depend on that agency alone. 
The volunteers were but few; whilst those whom they wanted to 
enlist were the many. ‘The former were usually those who ms 
gone far in criminal courses and turned from them after they ba 
donea large amount of mischief and injury ; and were, aplen 
driven by a sense of destitution and despair, to adopt a totally 
different mode of life. They did not want a man to be thorough 
sick before they attempted to cure him. They wanted to lay oe 
of him while ina comparatively healthy state, before mischie : 
any very great extent had been committed. It was folly pel 
thousands become diseased while they tried only to care hundr er 
‘They must interfere earlier to prevent the plague from spreat 
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so widely and sinking so deeply ; still the more they received of those 
who sought a refuge from crime, and of those whom the relatives, in 
the exercise of natural duty placed in the school for cure—the better. 
The volunteer would lead on and influence the conscript. There 
would be no difficulty, if their discipline was the right sort, as 
regarded him. There was no reason because they were indulgent 
toa certain extent to volunteers to be harsh to others who were 
brought to them, as for punishment. They should combine the two; 
and not repel the one whilst encouraging the other. Parents 
should be allowed to place children there themselves; and they could 
not do better than by every means enlist the parents’ natural 
sympathy in behalf of the fallen and degraded child ; and they ought 
to do everything to stimulate this feeling and bring it into action. 
Parents would be induced to pursue that course from a sense of 
justice and interest in their child’s welfare, the more a right educa- 
tion and feeling was spread. (Cheers.) With regard to the expenses 
ofthe institution he would content himself with saying, don’t be too 
sanguine that you are going to do it very cheap. Every institution 
with which he had yet been acquainted, started witha full faith in 
economical management, but he must confess that their anticipations 
were not realised. They could not carry on the treatment of 
disease as cheaply as of health. They wanted a higher and more 
improved sort of agency—a man of peculiar qualities and powers, 
and such a man could be readily employed in every departinent of 
life, and find suecess in so many avenues and ways of the world, that 
they could not get him to engage in the Reformatory work unless 
adequately remunerated ; especially if he had to provide for a wife 
and family. He would eall the attention of the meeting to the fact 
that the more lasting and effectual the reformation (as in the case of 
alad enabled to go abroad and commence his career altogether in 
new circumstances) the more expensive his training and industrial 
instruction. He had much experience in the system of apprenticing 
boys from Reformatory schools to tailors and shoemakers, and 
similar small working tradesmen in London, and he did not believe 
that in ordinary cases the results would be found satisfactory. 
They must not be disappointed if they found their expenses exceeding 
their calculations, He did not wish to discourage them, when he 
said that they ought not to be surprised if, instead of boys costing 
then £12 or £13, they cost nearer £23, £24, or £25. At Mettray 
the cost of a boy was £16 a year, but then living in France did not 
exceed Is, 8d. a week for each lad, and clothing £2 a year; and even 
there they could not manage under £16 a year. Although Prison 
Inspectors looked down upon their dietary at Red Hill, and Mr. 
lufnell had compared it, without praise, with that of workhouses, 
well it cost them something like 5s. per week, and the late enormous 
prices of provisions had made a great difference in their actual 
expenses. Whether the boy cost £20 or £30 a year, or £80 or £90 
they had cent, per cent. for their money ; for after all the point to 
keep in view was, that if reformation was expensive crime was much 
more so. That the boy left to his vicious career cost three or four 


times as much as he would have done in the most expensive 
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Reformatory schoel, and that his reformation and non-re formation 
did not only affect hims elf; th: it either in for good or for evil, hie 
saved or de stroyed scores be sides himself. (© heers. 

J. G. Perry, E isq-y her Majesty’s Inspector of Psbek seconded 
the ‘onebiadians Aiter observing that he felt exceedingly honoured 
in having been selected by the Committee, although unconnected, 
except officl ally, with the e ounty, for the purpose of assis sting in their 
proceedings ; he stated that he ha lalways looked with veneration 
at the county of Warwick as having been foremost ainong the 
counties of England in estab lishing an industrial Reformatory 
School for criminal children: an ex: imple which he rejoiced to say, 
was now being extensively followed. For several years after “ hed 
undertaken the duty of inspecting prisons, Magistrates were by the 
then e xisting state ofthe law, placed under the sad necessity of 
committing childre ‘n, even of seven years and upwards, upon charges 
of Tar ceny, to prison, where they ‘remained for weeks and months 
awaiting trial, Subsequent legislation had removed that nece ssity, 
and the Act of the last Session had at length put it into the power 
of Lis gris ‘trates to se nd th ese young offe nders to the proper place for 
them—the School. Although from the Jateness of the hour, he 
forbore to detain the meeting by any further remarks upon the 
resolution which had already been sufficiently explained, he thought 
it necessary to adda few words to what had fallen from Mr. Adderley 
relative to obtaining the cost of maintenance of children in Reforma- 
tories from their parents. 'The meeting should understand that the 
present law gave full power to linpose that charge upon the parents : 
it was only the machinery for recovering it that required improves 

ment in order to make more effectual that part of the Act which he 
considered to be of the greatest possible value. (Ilear, hear.) 


We have given, at rather considerable length, the addresses 
of the chlef speakers of the Warwickshire Reformatory Meet- 
ng, and we have adopted this course as we consider. these 

ddresses contain the fullest and best arguments in aid of the 
Re formatory principle, and their force and power are redoubled 
when we remember that they are the well considered teachings 
of those who have, in these Kingdoms, devoted much time, 
thought, and money to test the working of Reformatory agency 
in che ching Juvenile erime. It m: iv be said that these prin- 
ciples and facts for the truth of which the speakers contended 
are admitted, but if they be admitted, we reply, they are like 
many other good, and wise, and holy principles . admitted—and 
neglected in the working. These principles must be repeated 
avain and again; instances of counties and of cities accepung, 
and acting upon them must be recorded; and thus the 
‘affecting circumstances’—*“ dates, names, ‘and figures’ an 
mye h Sydi ney Smith declared Jobu Bull found everything 
to convince him) being supplied, we may, through the hope 
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of the effect of example, expect to see the Reformatory principle 
accepted by the most stolid of our Corporations or the most 
wrong-headed of our Grand Juries. 

By way of example, we shall now record some very remark- 
able instances of the complete adoption of the principle. 

In our last Record we inserted most able speeches 
made by members of the Corporation of Liverpool, at 
a meeting of their body held shortly before the issuing of our 
March number. Since that period the advocates of Keforma- 
tories have not been idle: a Liverpool Juvenile Reformatory 
Institution has been formed, and from a circular, dated April 
23rd, 1855, and kindly sent us by the Rev, Thomas Carter, 
one of the Honorary Secretaries, we gather the fo.lowing 
particulars — | 

Patrons. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Derby, 
The Right Hon. the Karl of Harrowby, 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Ellesmere, 
The Lord Stanley, M.P. 
General Committee, 

The Members of Parliament for the Southern Division of the County 
of Laneaster, the Members of Parliament for the 
Borough of Liverpool, 

The High Sheriff for the County, 

The Mayor for Liverpool, 

The Magistrates for the Borough of Liverpool, 
The Revds. the Rectors of Liverpool, 

The Churchwardens of the Parish, 

The Members of the Town Council, 

The Chairman of the Dock Committee, 

The Chairman of the Shipowners’ Association, 


The Chaplain of the Borough Goal, 


Thomas Thornly, Esq. M.P. Charles H. Langton, Esq., 
John Cropper, isq., John Wybergh, Jun., Ksq., 
k, liam Gregson, Esq., James R. Brougham, Esq., 
Samuel Martin, Ksq., S. R. Graves, Esq., 

John North, Ksq., | Rey. Francis Bishop, 

John Clint, Esq, | Edward Heath, Esq., 

John Aikin, Ksq., | Robert Rankin, Esq. 


Bankers—Messrs. Arthur Heywood, Sons, and Co. 
Treasurer—Thomas D. Anderson, Esq. 


Honorary Secretaries pro tem ! 
Rev. Thomas Carter and Joseph Hubback, I’sq. 


. , sas? 
After explaining the provisions of the Youthful Offenders 
Act, the circular is continued thus :— 
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Our late lamented fellow-townsman, Mr. Rushton, was the first 
person to rouse the attention of the public in Liverpool to a subject 
so important to the credit and welfare of the town. His long ex. 
perience as stipendiary magistrate gave him peculiar facilities for 
forming a sound judgment upon it, and added extraordinary weight 
to his opinion ; and it is well known that he made every exertion to 
obtain from Parliament those powers which have now been granted, 
and which he considered indispensible for the successful working of 
any Institution which might be formed for the reception and refor- 
matory training of juvenile delinquents. It was at his instance that 
the Town Council, some years ago, voted a sum of money to assist 
in the formation of a Reformatory Institution in Liverpool. The 
plan was not at that time carried into effect, partly owing to the 
difficulty of meeting with a suitable site, but principally because it was 
felt that additional legislative powers were needed. his latter 
difficulty having now been removed, and the Town Council having 
placed a sum of £2000 at the disposal of a committee formed for 
the purpose of carrying out the plan, it is proposed that a Refor- 
matory be established, and that it embrace three Institutions. 

First, as peculiarly applicable to the exigencies of this borough and 
port, and as promising a ready means of speedily and usefully em- 
ploying the boys, it is proposed to procure a hulk or block ship to be 
moored in the river, on board of which boys of sufficient age and 
promise may be received and trained for employment in the merchant 
marine service or her Majesty’s navy, on the general plan adopted 
by the Marine Society on board their frigate at Woolwich, This 
proposal has already been favourably entertained by the Shipowners’ 
Association ; and it may not be improper to state that an application 
for the grant of a supernumery frigate has already been made to the 
Lords of the Admiralty. 

Secondly, as many boys will be too young for such training, and 
physically or otherwise unfit for a seafaring life, it is further pro- 
posed that an Institution for boys shall be established on shore ata 
reasonable distance from Liverpool—sufficiently near to be within 
easy access for supervision, and yet sufficiently remote to be beyond 
the liability of intrusion of the friends or old associates of the boys. 
Here it is proposed (as following the best existing models) to locate 
the boys in families of from 20 to 30, and to teach them tailoring, 
shoemaking, and other mechanical trades, and also to train them in 
agricultural pursuits. And, 

Thirdly, since the girls, though not the most numerous, are cer- 
tainly the most helpless of our criminal population, it 1s proposed 
to form an Institution for them exclusively. This may be nearer 
heme ; and in its internal management the assistance of ladies may 
be beneficially employ ed. ‘ y 

When the vast amount of youthful destition and crime with which 
our streets abound is considered, it will not be denied that the 
necessity for all these is equally pressing ; nor will it be less manifest 
that a work of such magnitude, and involving matters of such dif- 
ficulty, cannot be carried even into partial effect without a large 
accession of pecuniary means and personal co-operation. 
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The contribution of the Town Council has been augmented by 
donations, already announced, to the extent of upwards of £1000, 
and the Executive Committee thus makes known its powers, its 
views, and the means so far at its disposal, in the confident hope 
that its intentions may meet with general approval, and that means 
will be supplied for their full and early development. 


DONATIONS ALREADY RECEIVED. 


Miss Yates and Miss J. Ellen Yates, Farmfield..... 100 


\ a oe > 
The Town Council of Liverpool ................ seeeeeee 2000 0 
The Right Hon, the Earl of Derby....... sssccersceeeee 100 O 
The Right Hon, the Earl of Ellesmere................. 10 0 
The Mayor, James Aspinall Tobin, Esq. ... ........ 100 0 
William Browne, Esq., M.P. ....cccccccecsssvcces severe 100 O 
Thomas Berry Horsfall, Esq. M.P........0.ceceseeeees . 100 0 
Gilbert Henderson, Esq., Recorder of Liverpool... 21 0 
Richard Vaughan Yates, Esq. ... . 100 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Scrococoossoococecsce 


William Rathbone, Esq.......sescseeeeees snnteesenne te 
POGUE TECE, TSG, sy ncccuscoramapens cosencnvennecessonaneney, FO 
Wins Gerben, Fag, ocr cocapcocavessosysoccesoosvenensas,, UU 
Thomac D. Anderson, Hisq. ceccsesesseseeees cvccescccece 100 
Meme BiG, Bae .. cccnssccssnsequsooserenaes coo ©6800 
BPGRCIS B. FISWMIRON, TEGG, -ccccesenpsssecsceseacanesrseen:, O,..O 
Jonathan Williamson, Esq........... mieten saaiiees . 20 O 
Joseph Hubback, Esq......... echeubannoneenneen as 


-_ 
— 


ge A = 


Berkshire affords the second proof of the progress of the 
Reformatory principle ; and distinguished as the county already 
is by the possession of one of the best managed and most 
admirable Prisons in the universe, it is now about to establish 
a Reformatory School, on plans so well considered and so rea- 
sonable, that we can have no doubt of successful and satisfactory 
results not unworthy a county which can number Reading 
Gaol amongst its institutions. 

At the Berks’ Easter Sessions of 1855, a Committee of 
Magistrates was appointed to collect subscriptions, and to 
make the necessary arrangements for establishing a county 
Reformatory, and at the Meeting £190 were subscribed in 
sums varying from £50 to £10 ; and from that time to the 
beginning of May additional subscriptions amounting to £195 
were paid to the Treasurer. At a Meeting of the Committee, 
held on the 7th of April, it was resolved unanimously :— 

“Ist.—That it is advisable to form a small Establlshment in the 
County, under the more immediate superintendence of the Subscri- 


ers, 
2nd.—That the character of the School shall be that of cottage 
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accommodation—plain and simple—such as every well-conducte, 
labourer may hope to attain for himself. 

A Sub-Committee was appointed to inspect a property at Shinfield, 
with a view to its purchase ; and to preparea scheme for the Sc ‘hool, 
in accordance with the above resolutions ; and to report the probable 
amount of expence which will be needed to start and carry on the 
School. 

At the Adjourned Meeting of the Committee, held April 21st, 
the following re port of the Seb. committee was read and adopte “dl: 

‘The sub-committee appointed to inspect the proposed site at 
Shinfield, and to draw up a scheme for a Reformatory School, 
report as follows :—They have gone over the land and ‘buildings 
proposed to be purchi ised, which were originally the workhouse of 
Shintield parish, and they find that in many respects the y are very 
desirable for the purpose. There is sufficient room for two married 
men as superintendents, and from 35 to 40 boys. The *y have availed 
themselves of the services of Mr. Clacy, the surveyor, who pro- 
nounces the walls and roof to be sound, but certain alterations 
necessary. ‘There is a well of good water r adjoining the house ; the 
land, about 44 acres, appeared to be good garden ground; and the 
locality is stated to be decidedly healthy. The property belongs to 
the Rev. G. Hulme, andis about a mile distant from the new Chureh 
at Grazely. They also find that there is a larger extent of land 
adjoining, which may be secured hereafter when required. They 
therefore recommend that the premises be purchased for the school, 
The only difficulty which the committee had was with reference to 
the drainage of the flood waters ; but they have satisfied themselves 
that this evil was caused, not by the want of fall, but from the want 
of an effectual drain into the lower level. ‘They recommend that 
the west wing of the building be immediately fitted for the residence 
of the Superintendent, who should be a married man, and with his 
wife have the sole charge of the boys, They have reason to believe 
that for 14s. a week, and rations, the services of such a person may 
be secured. They propose that one half of the centre of the honse 
be fitted for the reception of the first instalment of boys, by removing 
an intermediate floor, which will secure an airy day-room and 
sleeping room ; leaving the other halfto be dealt with in the same 
way, as occasion may require. The outlay for the above and some 
smaller alterations of the offices they estimate at £100. They find 
from the experience of all Reformatory Sc hools, that it is necessary 
to begin with a very small number of boys s, increasing them only as 
an improved tone and feeling can be secured among them ; so that 
they have reason to believe the arrangements above recommended 
would be sufficient for this year, and there would be labour enough 
for the boys in clearing away rubbish, getting the land and fences in 
order, and in draining and making the necessary prep: arations for 
increasing the number next summer. The expenses of the present 
year, as far as they can calculate them, will be : 

For purchase of house, &c., about........c0ee000-. £400 
Repairs and alterations to ditto ......ccceeeeeeeeees 100 


For fixtures, furniture, tools ......cccceseseeseseeees ian £G00 
— 9 
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One year’s salary of Superintendent ...........eceseeees 35 
One ditto :Feep ot the bogs reandesopncepaceresvoensertierncse 100 


£735 
Of this sum the maintenance of the boys will be repaid by Govern- 
ment as soon as the school is certified, And they estimate that a 
further sum of £300 will be required next year for additional 
furniture and alterations before the full complement of boys can be 
admitted.’ ” 


It will be observed that the plan here suggested is that which 
Mr. Baker has so successively and energetically carried out in 
his Farm School, at Hardwicke.* Berks, however, is not the 
only district resolved to adopt Mr. Baker’s school as the 
model; at the Leicestershire Kaster Sessions the Rev. Henry 
Wood, in adverting to the evils of Gaol association observed, in 
his Report, as Chaplain to the county Prison :—*‘‘ IT would also 
call the attention of the magistrates to the fact, that during the 
quarter there has been a daily average of fourteen male 
juveniles and four female. These boys are fearfully con- 
taminated by the present system, and many of them might 
have been restored improved to society, had they been placed un- 
der better influences :” and with these facts before them, the 
justices received and adopted the following Report, which we 
copy from Lhe Leicester Chronicle of Saturday, April 7th :— 


“The Committee appointed at the last Sessions to enquire into the 
state and condition of the Reformatories, certified or in progress, 
the modes of obtaining admission thereto, and into any other matters 
connected with the purposes of the Act of 17th and 18th Victoria, 
cap 86, for the better care and reformation of youthful offenders, 
report. 

That at their first meeting, the very kind and liberal offer from 
Lady Noel Byron, of a house and twelve acres of land, at Peckleton, 
rent free, with other advantages, was communicated to them, and 
after expressing their grateful thanks to her ladyship, it was resolved 
to request the High Sheriff to call a County Meeting to consider 
and promote the formation of a Reformatory on the premises so 
offered. 

The proceedings of that meeting are before the county. The 
Committee there named have opened a subscription, have appointed 
three of their number— Henry Townsend, Esq., the Rev. G. BE. 
Bruxner, and the Rev. Henry Wood, managers for the year, and 
requested them to proceed to form and carry out the objects of the 
Institution. 

These gentlemen have received possession of the 
‘ome additional arable land (the 12 acres being in grass) 


premises, with 
, and are 


* For some account of this School, see ante, Art. IX. 
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proceeding with their arrangements. One of their number has 
visited the Reformatory at Hardwick, established by Mr. Baker 
who kindly attended our county meeting to afford us information ve 
the subject, and an officer from the Borough Gaol, conversant with 
farming, has been engaged as superintendent, and is about. to 
proceed to the Hardwicke establishment for instruction, so that it is 
hoped in a short time to have our institution at Peckleton ready to 
offer to the Secretary of State for inspection and certification ; after 
which, it will be announced to be open for the reception of such 
juvenile offenders as the Courts or the Magistrates in Petty Sessions 
are empowered to commit to it, under the provisions of the Act. In 
the meantime, the following Institutions, we find, are certified, 
and the reports received of them are very satisfactory. Many 
others are in progress.” 
FOR BOYS, 

1, Saltley, near Birmingham, for ............... 28 

2. Hardwicke, near Gloucester, for............ 34 
3. Kingswood, near Bristol, for ............... 36 

4. Stoke, near Broomsgrove, for ...........s+08 22 

FOR GIRLS, 

5. The Red Lodge, at Bristol, for ............ 16 

6. The Birmingham Girls’ Reformatory ...... 6 

All these are under the inspection and charge of J. G. Perry, 
Esq., Westbourne-street, London, and the mode of obtaining 
admission to them is to apply to that gentleman; but at present, the 
Committee are informed, that no vacancies exist. 

The Clerk of the Leicester Bench of Petty Sessions has prepared 
forms for convictions and commitments, under the Act, which are 
presented with this report. | 

Should cases occur which the Magistrates may desire to commit 
to any of these Reformatories, where there has not been time for any 
previous arrangement for their admission, it is recommended that 
sentence be deferred until communication with Mr. Perry may be had. 

Full information has not yet been obtained as to the mode of 
proceeding under the 6th section of the Act, for compelling parents 
or step-parents to support the juvenile offenders whilst in the 
Reformatory. ; 

The Committee beg to suggest that it might be of advantage for 
the Court to consider and express its opinion as to the description 
of offenders in whose cases these Reformatories may be most 
beneficially employed. 

The immediate object being to reduce as quickly as possible 
number of boys already engaged in depredation and crime, and the 
most active in corrupting others and seducing them into their ranks, 
it would appear advisable at first, rather to look to disposing of this 
class than to those who, although as yet alinost uncorrupted, may 
have fallen for the first time into some slight offence, which may be 
met sufficiently by a short separate confinement in our County Prisen, 
where they will not be exposed to the influence of evil society and 
example. d 

There may probably be many, who may, as yet, have rendere: 
themselves liable to the charges of vagrancy or slight offences, who, 
from parental neglect, or even encouragement to crime, may be more 


the 
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active in corrupting others than some who may only just be entering 
vpon evil courses, and whom, therefore, it may appear more easy to 
arrest in their downward career and to reform. Although the first 
impulse may be to rescue this latter class, yet it may be more 
expedient, with a view to dry up the sources of corruption first to 
remove the former from their opportunities of doing mischief. 
From the information received, it appears that the effect of removing 
the worst and most hardened of the Juvenile offenders from a district 
or atown, has been to reduce the amount of juvenile crime toa 
degree far beyond expectation ; and it is said, that these worst when 
brought under favourable circumstances, are not the most difficult 


to reform. 
It is desirable that it should be fully understood, that whatever 


funds may be required for the purpose of the Institution, must be 
raised by private contribution, and that no charges will be made 
upon the County Rate. 

The Committee would, therefore, urge upon all those who are 
favourably disposed towards this undertaking, the necessity of their 
speedy and effectual aid, either in the way of donation or annual 


subscription. 
Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
J.D. Bornasy, Chairman.” 


Thus far we have had to record successes; but, we regret to 
add, the admirable institution of which Mr. Nash is Manager 
has not been supported as extensively as its admitted merit 
deserves ; it was stated at a Meeting held a few weeks since, 
in Willis’s Rooms, that the institution was verging on bank- 
ruptey. Our readers are well aware of the great benefits 
conferred by this Reformatory, and if Mr. Nash be not 
seconded in his efforts the country will have to lament, too 
late, a failure more pitiable than that of Stretton-on-Dunsmore. 

In our last Record we inserted the Report adopted by a 
Meeting of Justices, held for the purpose of establishing a 
Reformatory for the West Riding of Yorkshire : but this 
project lias been, we regret to learn, abandoned. However, a 
gentleman of fortune, and station in the county, E. B. Wheatley, 
Esq., A.M. of Cote Wall, Mirfield, has nobly resolved that 
Yorkshire shall not be out-done in philanthropy by Gloucester- 
shire, and that Hardwick shall have a worthy rival. Writing 
tous of Mr. Wheatley an esteemed friend observes :— 

“The West Riding plan for establishing Reformatories 
having failed, he is now preparing the requisite buildings for 
receiving five and twenty in a private establishment : he 1s 
also going to make a Reformatory tour through France, 

igium, and the North of Germany.” 
Urged by the admirable lecture on Mettray, delivered in 
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1854, before the Leeds Philosophical Institute, by his friend 
Mr. Robert Hall, Recorder of Doncaster, (and to which he 
pays a tribute of praise not less graceful than deserved) Mr. 
Wheatley visited Mettray in the month of December, 1854, 
and in the early months of the present year he inspected Mr, 
Baker’s School at Hardwicke; and a few weeks ago he de- 
livered a lecture (since published, and entitled 4 Jisit to 
Mlettray,) before the Dewsbury Parochial Reading Society. 
Our readers are fully acquainted with the history of Mettray, 
and of its system, therefore we shall not extract this portion of 
Mr. Wheatley’s Lecture, but shall insert the following descrip- 
tion of M. Demetz, and of his “ other-self,’ M. Blanshard :— 


Leaving London at II a.m. on Monday December 11th, and 
resting a few hours at Paris I arrived at Mettray at 3 on Tuesday 
afternoon. 

Mr. Hall had kindly written, to tell M. De Metz that I was 
coming, and I at once made my way to his house, and was very cor- 
dially received by him. 

There is little in M. De Metz’s appearance to indicate the remark- 
able man he is, except the high forehead and dark eye expressive of 
strong feeling, and in his dress, only the morsel of red riband in the 
coat which marks a member of the Legion of Honour 

Finding that my time was limited, he immediately sent for M. 

slanshard to show me what I could see before it was dark. M. 
Blanshard is his lieutenant colonel so to speak, upon whom—as M. 
De Metz being probably the highest authority in Kurope on ques- 
tions of this kind, is so often called away to superintend the forma- 
tion of new Institutions and the like, the actual management of the 
colony, in a great measure, devolves. 

I had heard much of M. Blanshard from Mr. Hall, but I confess 
I was a little surprised at the appearance which presented itself to 
me; a figure in a sort of blue military uniform, covered by a capote, 
a loose coat with a hood behind—the feet protected from the wet 
which prevailed, by sabots, the French wooden shoes, and the head 
by a sort of broad brimmed wide awake hat, which seems the regu- 
lation head piece of the officers of the colony ; and a face covered 
with beard and moustaches, enough to satisfy the most ardent 
admirer of the present hairy movement, which threatens to annihilate 
the trade in razors, and seriously to damage the prospects of soap. — 

However, I soon found that this, to an English eye, somewhat 
singular exterior covered a heart full of the milk of human kindness, 
and the mind of a well informed man and a careful student of human 
hature; possessing a combination of qualities not often’ found yl 
ther, much shrewdness with a certain degree of enthusiast. ye 
these are necessary in dealing with the boys of low moral a0: - 
frequently with faculties almost unnaturally sharpened. Shrew: aye 
is necessary to deal with such minds trained often to all the arts° 
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deceit, while a certain degree of enthusiasm is required to win sym- 
pathy, and carry a man through a laborious work. 

Such was the man whom M. De Metz introduced as his ‘‘other 
self.” 


The next passage shows the effect of Reformatory training :— 


We returned to the great court, which now presented a busy 
scene. It was five o’clock ; the time for industrial oceupation was 
over, and the boys were going to work in school. Boys were issuing 
from all the workshojs and coming in gangs from the farm yard. 
Each betook himself to a covered shed, which extends between every 
two houses, and forms a place for play and gathering, to the boys of 
one family. There, all who belonged to one family formed in military 
line and were called over by the chef—the officer at the head of the 
family. 

While this was going on, a boy came running up to M. Blanshard 
with eager countenance, evidently asking some favour; which M. 
Blanshard, after a few words of kindly conversation, granted. Not 
catching what was said, I asked M. B. when he was gone, the boy's 
request, 

«There is a place of a haircutter vacant, and he wishes to have it. 

What advantage will he get by that ? 

“None, it is a corvEE, he will have to cut other boys’ hair in his 
own play time.” 

Those who have looked into the early history of the French Re. 
volution, may remember the odium attached at that time to that 
word corvesk, which is in plain English, work without wages; and 
was then applied to those burdens of forced labour, which contri- 
buted with other abuses, to bring about that terrible outburst of 
pent-up human passions. 

But now how different! Here was a boy secking a corvee. And 
why? Because he had learnt the lesson, which it is one chief object 
with the directors of Mettray to instil into these poor lads, that labour 
ishonourable, that to labour for others in however humble a sphere 
: noble. The boy’s eager look shewed how well he had learnt the 
esson, 


We now have the following beautiful description of a most 
affecting scene :— 


This morning, the boys of one family, instead of breaking up to 
their different trades, formed as usual and marched off with their 
chef to the shed attached to their house. A boy belonging to that 
laiily had lately died, and was just going to be buried. I watched 
the preparations for the funeral with great interest ; for I had read 
M the published accounts of the Institution, of the striking and salu- 
lary effect which was produced on the minds of the boys, by the 
Solemn and respectful way in which the funeral of the first who died 
here, was conducted The observation of one of them, when he 
got back to the infirmary after witnessing the funeral of his comrade 
Was, “well we are something after all—in the prisons when any of 
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us died, they used to throw his body into a hole with quick lime, 
like carrion.” 

The wise directors of Mettray saw from the first, the importance 
of creating and fostering inthe minds of the boys that sense of self 
respect, without which there can be little respect for others: and 
as one means thercto, took care that the burial of their dead should 
be conducted with decent solemnity. 

The funeral of a boy who has died is attended by all the family to 
which he belonged, by the elder brothers of all the other families, 
and by such of those who were in the infirmary with him as are well 
enough ; and it is the constant duty of the elder brothers of his 
family to trim the turf upon his grave. 

This morning the boys stood waiting in two lines in solemn silence, 
under their shed. Presently the elder brothers appeared carrying a 
simple wooden shell, to a room near the chapel where the dead are 
laid, and shortly after reappeared carrying the coffin on a bier cov- 
ered with a pall, and placed it between the line of boys. Aguin we 
waited, until from the chapel appeared the chaplain witn three 
singers, and two boys bearing the usual insignia of Roman Catholic 
worship. 

A short service was said over the corpse as it stood, and thena 
procession was formed ; the brass band which was in attendance 
sounded a solemn march; the bell tolled from the tower; and the 
whole moved in order into the chapel, the head of the family fol- 
lowing the bier as chief mourner. Here a longer service was said, 
the bell still tolling at intervals, and then the procession was again 
formed in order as before, joined by some of the Sisters of Charity, 
and moved through the farm yard to the cemetry. 

This is the most ornamented spot, as M. Blanshard observed to me, 
about the colony ; carefully enclosed and planted with tall cypresses 
and weeping willows, 


After observing upon the difference between the Burial 
Service of the Protestant and Roman Catholic churches, Mr. 
Wheatley proceeds thus :— 


The concluding part of the ceremony was interesting. The 
chaplain shed, from the instrument used for the purpose, a few drops 
of consecrated water into the grave, then handed it to one of the 
singers who did the same, and then passed away from the grave; 
then the Sisters in their turn—then M. Blanshard, and so on to the 
boys, each in turn sprinkling a few farewell drops on the coffin of 
the dead. And I thought it right to show those boys, that one of ‘ 
nation once hostile, but now happily allied to their own; yet still _ 
of a faith widely different from theirs, was not unwilling to join 19 
paying the last sad tribute of respect to one of the number, and Ma 
recognise in that cold clay, the remains of a brother for whom Chris 
died—a corruptible which must one day put on incorruption—* 
mortal which must put on immortality, for an eternity of weal or 
of woe. 
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Turning away from the grave, and watching, awhile, the bo; 
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passing on one by one, M. Blanshard pointed out to me among the 
neat simple graves of the boys, one somewhat more adorned,—the 
grave of M. De Courteilles, the joint worker with M. De Metz in 
the original establishment of the colony. 

The story of M. De Courteilles’s end is so touching, and so suit- 
able a conclusion to the scene I have just been trying to describe, 
that you will I think forgive me for alluding to it. It is shortly 
told ir two notes to Mr. Hall’s pamphlet. 

I shou'd have mentioned, in describing the great school room, 
that at the end there is a bust of M. De Courteilles, with afew words 
in French inseribed under it, which were found in his will, to 
this effect— With them have I lived” i.e.the boys, “with them 
I die, and with them rise again.” A more simple yet striking 
expression, at once of Christian faith, hope and charity, I do not 
remember. Of charity, that he (the noble and the soldier) should have 
chosen to spend his declining days with these poor outcasts of society, 
for the love of Him who left his glory and the choirs of blessed 
spirits—the ninety and nine that went not astray,—and came into 
the wilderness of this world to seek the one lost sheep, mankind ; the 
Great Physician who came not to the whole, but to the sick, and 
who submitted to be called the “ friend of publicans and sinners.” 
Of faith, in the power of God’s good spirit, acting through the means 
of Christian education, to raise these dry bones to life, and draw 
forth from such wiJd and barren stocks, the fair fruits of a christian 
life. Ofhope, that could look forward, as the sure conclusion of 
such a life in the teacher and the taught, that they should share 
together a blissful resurrection. 

It is a simple fact that M. De Courteilles did live with these 
bovs—I must tell how the first of his wishes, that he might die with 
them, was fulfilled. 

He had been attending the bed side of a youth who had up to that 
time shown singular hardness and impenitency, untouched by the 
softening hand of sickness. This boy had, on that occasion first 
begun to show symptoms of relenting and of penitence. M. De 
Courteilles in the fulness of his heart, went to seek a volume of ser- 
mons by the famous preacher Lacordaire, and to find in it a striking 
passage, describing how the stoniest heart sometimes 1s suddenly 
found to vive way, touched and broken by an unseen but Almighty 
hand, like the image in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream. Hie was in the 
act of pointing out the passage to some of his friends, when the book 
suddenly dropped from his hand, and he was dead. 
_ “Awfally sudden” the world calls such an end ; but to the eye ot 
faith it must seem a blessed and striking fulfilment of his wish to die 
With these boys; his last hour spent in ministering to their waits of 
body and soul ; his last act, that of the faithful shepherd calling his 
Triends and neighbours together, to rejoice with him for the recovery 
of the sheep that was lost, —sharing in the very moment of fis death 
the Joy of the angels in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, ' 

What man might do towards the fulfilment of his last wish, “ that 
he might rise again with them,” in the place of his burial is done, for he 
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lies amidst the graves of the boys, beneath the tall cypresses, in the 
cemetery at Mettray. 

And if we look to that day to which he looked forward, and to 
which our thoughts most naturally revert as we stand by an open 
grave—that great day when those graves again shall open, and the 
dead, great and small—the teacher, and the taught, shall stand before 
God ; to whom we may ask will those words, which we know on the 
highest authority will then be spoken, be more exactly applicable 
than to that good man and to such as he, those words which He who 
then shall sit on the great white throne, will say to them on his 
right hand, “I was a stranger and ye took me in, naked, and ve 
clothed me, I was sick, and ye visited me, in prison, aud ye came 
unto me—for inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye did it unto me.” : 


Knowing, as the reader now does, the kind of man Mr, 
Wheatley is, he can the better understand the following 
article, extracted from The Leeds Mercury of April 22th. 
*“REFORMATORY SCHOOLS IN THE WEST RIDING. 

The manner in which this subject has hitherto been dealt with 
seems somewhat unfortunate, and illustrates the necessity for special 
wisdom in the first step of any course of policy. In November last, 
a meeting of West Riding magistrates was convened at Wakefield, 
‘to consider the Act recently passed ‘ for the better care and refor- 
mation of juvenile offenders,’ with a view to the formation of a 
Reformatory School or Schools in the West Riding.’ The issue 
of a meeting of the same body, in session at Pontefract, last week, 
has induced us to refer to our report of the proceedings on the 
former occasion, and we cannot but attribute the perfect failure 
which closed the latest discussion to a single circumstance, viz.,— 
that none but magistrates were invited to consider the subject when 
originally broached. It is quite clear that the Act of Parliament 
which constituted the ground of procedure in the first instance, did 
not contemplate any merely official attempts to carry out its provi- 
sions: the assumption of the opening clause is, in fact, that there 
are and may be reformatory schools established by voluntary contribu- 
tions. It is natural, therefore, that a meeting of official gentlemen 
only,—-not, indeed, called to act as magistrates, but convened be- 
cause thev were such,—should have found the consideration of the 
subject encumbered by difficulties, which would never have existed 
had the promoters summoned all persons interested in drying up 
juvenile crime, to meet and avail themselves of new facilities for 
accomplishing that object. At the outset of the proceedings in 
November, the Hon. E. Lascelles (Chairman), and Mr. E. B. 
Wheatley, reported that they had visited a Reformatory School 
founded three years since by Mr. Baker, of Hardwicke-court, Glou- 
cestershire, in his immediate neighbourhood. Both gentlemen spoke 
of the results there already, attained as highly gratifying, and they 
agreed in recommending that any experiment which might be tried 
in the West Riding should be on a small scale at first ; a few instl- 
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tutions capable of accommodating some thirty or forty boys each 
being established by benevolent persons in different parts of the 
Riding, rather than any great central institution decided upon. So 
deeply convinced was Mr. Wheatley of the value of this instrumen. 
tality that he announced his readiness immediately to open a Refor- 
matory school near his own residence. It is a misfortune that this 
handsome proposal was not at once stamped with the approval of 
the meeting, and other gentlemen requested to organise public feeling 
in their respective districts in behalf of similar institutions. Instead 
of this course being adopted, a committee (of Magistrates) was 
appointed to look out for a site near Wakefield, on which a Refor- 
matory School, capable of containing one hundred juvenile male 
offenders, might be erected, and to report on the probable cost of 
the building and the purchase of Jand. The resolution in favour of 
a general institution induced Mr Wheatley to waive his own project, 
which depended in some measure for its success on the simultaneous 
establishment of other small schools. He was induced to forego 
his intention in order to throw no seeming impediment in the way 
of ascheme generally approved, though he had expressed a_ belief 
that ‘if a central school was established, it would look like a prison, 
and get into disrepute’—a sentiment not less distinctly enunciated 
by several other gentlemen present. 

The result of the inquiries of the committee was reported on 
Monday week, at Pontefract: it was, that no eligible site had been 
found. This might very reasonably have prompted two additional 
inquiries on the spot—Ist, whether Mr. Wheatley should not be so- 
licited to renew his offer ; and 2nd, whether, seeing that no opening 
existed for the establishment of a general Riding Reformatory, it 
was not the wisest course for magistrates to call their neighbours 
together, and in combination with the beneficent among them to 
imitate the proprosed example at Mirfield. If either idea suggested 
itself—as we know was the case—it was practically ignored at the 
instance of Mr. T. H. Ingham, who closed a lengthened and earnest 
exposition of the necessity for reformatory schools by moving a re- 
solution affirming that necessity, but with a Rider, the plain effect 
of which was to discourage the establishment of a solitary school 
until the law on this subject had been altered. A barren declaration 
that no time ought to be lost in establishing asylums for juvenile 
criminals in the West Riding was accompanied, not by a proposal 
to enlist private benevolence in the work of planting them in various 
localities, but by a formal assurance addressed to the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, and conveying the opinion of ‘ the 
Court’ that « difficulty and delay will arise unless some other means 
than voluntary aid be provided for the establishment of these insti- 
tutions.’ To our great surprise, this almost self-contradictory and 
certainly unpractical resolution was carried, though both Mr. 1. 
Lascelles and Mr. Denison showed that it pointed at a county rate 
ne the alternative for voluntary aid,—though a rate could not be had 
without a change in the law—though the ‘mover had never tested 
public beneficence in the Riding on the question—and though within 
the Court stood a gentleman waiting for encouragement to set an 
example of enlightened liberality in the very direction pleaded for. 
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[t is satisfactory to know that the encouragement then withheld 


has been drawn by Mr. Wheatley from his own sense of duty and 
the successful e xper ience of others. A letter from that gentleman, 
in another part of our paper, communicates the fact with charac- 
teristic mode ‘sty. We are gli id too that it affords us an Oppo rtunity 

acknowledging an error into which we fell last week, by. speaking 


the Reform: itory School at Hardwicke Court as having ceased 
» exist, instead of referring that calamity to its proper scene, Stret- 
ton. streunait in the county of Warwick. So far from Mr, 
Baker's institution having fallen, its suecess morally and its com- 
parative inexpensiveness, were both effectually urged by that 
gveutleman last week, as inducements to philanthropists in Warwick- 
shire to establish a yet more cor uprehens sive Reformatory at Saltles 
tian had expired at Stretton shortly after the death of its presiding 
genius, an d partly in consequence of that event. The signal bene- 
tits which have flowed from the institution at Red Hill were deséribed 
as follows, on the same occasion, by the Rev. Sidney Turner :— 
ihe Philanthropic School, at Red Hill, had hee en op ne “| al hout 
six years, It was simply a transfe r of the old Philanth ropic School 
in London, and commenced work upon the new pri ine ciple » of agricul- 





* The following Is the note pean wells end re 


‘TO THE EDITORS OF THE LEEDS MERCURY. 

GENTLEMEN,—Truth constrains me again to obtrude myself into your 
columns. 

It might be inferred from your article last week, in which.my name 
occurs with too favourable meution, that the proposed establishment 
of a Reformatory School is my doing only ; whereas, in fact, six gen- 
tlemen, Mr. Lascelles, Mr. E. Akroyd, Mr. J. B. Greenwood, Mr. H. 

", Wickham, Mr. C. Hardy, and Mr, F, Wormald, have undertaken 
to share, as a committee, the pecuniary, an 1 what is more, the moral 
resp msibility involved. Iam proud to acknowledge the generosity of 
each of the two first-named in offering to share it with me singly; and 
also the liberal assistance of Mr. W. H. Leatham and the kind promises 
iCrs, 

May I take this opportunity of reminding you, that the West Riding, 
thou: 4 hanging for a little at present, has the honour of having antl- 
cipated by several vears the present re formatory movement. 

It owes that honour mainly to the sagacious benevolence of the Rev. 
J. A. Rhodes, and the personal self-devotion of Mrs. Bailey, in founding 
a carrying on the House of Refuge at Wakefield. I fear that the 
public do not know, or they could not fail more highly to appreciate, 
the value O ft ‘th i 7 ition, hye ‘th has reste 5 sO many wi mie! 1 from 
)] lit y, and 
which ne eds now eerie more i a Rattner to ‘carry out nt it "work! ren 
completely and also to answer all the purpese of a Reformatory 
for young girls who have acenaile fallen into crime. ha 

Here the preliminary a of first establishm nt. which “we 
deemed so serious, have been overcome. ‘The appliances, both m iterial 
and moral, exist. I trust the awakened sympathies of the public will 
not sutfer them to be wasted for want of support by annual subscrip: 
Liohs. 

I am, Gentlemen, yours faithfully 
Cote Wall, 20th April, 1830. kK. b. W HEATLEY.’ 
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tural employment, and family diseipline. It began with 17 inmates ; 
they had now increased their number there to 200; no less than 
750 lads of various ages, from 8 to 18, had been admitted—above 
550 had left. Of these 320 had emigrated to different British 
Colonies, such as Canada, New Brunswick, Australia, &e. From 
the best inquiry he could make, as to the 550 lads who had left the 
school, he thought he could couscientiously assert, that seven out of 
every ten had been substantially reformed and moralized—that in- 
stead of being wasps they had become bees—instead of being nui- 
sunces and dangers to society, they had become useful contributors 
to its welfare. Some, he was thankful to say, had taken a still 
higher position, and become earnest and consistent Christians.’ 

Our readers will, we think, agree with us that these are results 
alike happy and inspiring. The strongest motives, then, present 
themselves in combiuation, appealing to the inhabitants of the West 
Ridiag to enter on anew sphere of benevolence. They have the 
example of other counties, in fifteen of which Reformatory Schools 
are at this very time in a fair way of being launched, and which have 
ail been projected since the passing of the ‘ Act for the better e: 
and reformation of Juvenile Offenders.’ A wise econoiny,—tor no- 
thing is so costly as crime,—and Cristian philanthropy proinpt to 
vigorous, united, and liberal efforts. In originating establishments 
of the kind in question, the generosity and the knowledge of facts 
possessed by Magistrates would be equally useful. It is they who 
and punishments to reot it out. We are most fully coavineed that 
under a well qualified head, would satisfy the warmest advocate for 
county rates and magisterial management that both would be out of 
place,x—both, because the former involves the latter, and beeau 
the universal testimony of magistrates wuo have studied the history 
ot Reformatory Schools declares that their heads—inain-springs 
may call them—must act freely and uncontrolled. Universal testi- 
mony also favours small rather than large institutions. A few large 
ones do indeed exist, but they have yradually enlarged their propor- 
tions, and the family principle which distinguished them in their 
origin has been religiously maintained. Such is the case at Mettray, 
which the French Gove 
respecting the independence of its noble-minded managers ; and such 
ls the experience at Red Hill. Parliament has paved the way for 
experiments to reform our youny criminals, by authorising govern- 
ment to render pecuniary help in sustaining Schools established for 
the purpose by voluntary benevolence, and which the Inspectors of 
; We trust soon to be able 


. ‘ee e * 
rhninent delights to honour and assist, wilt 


eA , 
risons certify as adapted to their end. 
: . . 7 : i : J , a » ff jah 
to point to several of these Institutions as moral ornaments of ) xis 
t veneration 


‘ 


reer safeguards of society, and pledges that the nex 
& ¢ ' 1 “4 . ” ’ 
hall be better than their fathers.* 





me ‘ We beg to recommend to tie notice of persons desirous t do good 
his way, a sispenny paminet with the folowing tile —~ Practica 
* hy seeming the I ounders of Reformatory ; arg Aer Beeuahuth F 
with A; aw e7 of Birmingham (M.D. Hill, iL iz eres! ‘nah ” . 

. Lordship's Answer. London; W. and Ff. G. Casi. 
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It would appear from this “ Leader” that the Yorkshire-men 
have determined that their county shall possess Reformatories, 
and the following letters have appeared in Zie Leeds Mercury, 
We insert them here, as they appear to us calculated to advance 
the cause; they contain much useful matter, the first we pre- 
sume to be from the vigorous pen of Mr. Plint, to whose able 
book on Crime we have frequently referred : — 


“EDUCATION AND CRIME. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE LEEDS MERCURY. 


GentLemMEeN,—Those who have read the inimitable productions of 
the great magician of Abbotsford, will remember that when a certain 
inmate of Osbaldestone Hall betook himself one evening to the 
cottage of Andrew Fairservice, the Scotch gardener, for the 
purpose of inquiring after a suitable person to act as his guide to 
Glasgow, he found that worthy individual so absorbed in the study of 
controversial theology as not to hear or not to heed the approach of 
his visiter. The excuse of honest Andrew was somewhat remarka- 
ble: hehad been *mistrysted with ae bogle thenight already’~a phrase 
which afterwards he explained as being ‘as muckle as to say fleyd wi’ 
a ghaist.’ The remedy also was as remarkable as the disease: ‘ I had 
just finished,’ said the horticulturist, ‘the fifth shapter of Nehemiah 
—-if that winna gar them keep their distance, I wotna what will’ 
What a true type of humanity was Andrew Fairservice ! Whether 
high or low, men continually find themselves ‘ mistrysted with ae 
bogle,’ and their remedies are invariably on a par with that of the 
sapient Andrew. My. Urquhart is ‘mistrysted’ with the idea that 
Lord Palmerston is a Russian traitor. Mr. Bright is ‘ fley’d’ with 
the *ghaist’ of the departed peace ; some unfortunate ‘ bogle’ 
appears to upset all the schemes of our War Ministers at home and 
to paralyse all the energies of our soldiers abroad ; and even the 
mighty giant of Printing-House-square seems ‘ fley’d’ out of the 
bounds of reason by the mere apprehension of a ‘ghaist’ in shape of 
a deceased newspaper stamp duty. ays 

But ofall the supernatural terrors which affect politicians, the 
‘ bogle’ which haunts the imagination of the supporters of Government 
Education is the most notable ; it appears to be some strange sort 
of a creature, half-man and half-beast, its face besotted and 
brutalised, its right hand stained with blood, and its left hand filled 
with spoils. In a kind of waking nightmare this hideous creature Is 
(in imavination) seen to be growing into gigantic bulk and stature, 
and preying upon the vitals of the land. The name of this fearful 
‘bogle’ is Crime; and our educational wiseacres have, very like 
honest Andrew, come to the conclusion that they will just teach 
the alphabet and pothooks—if that winna gar it keep Its — 
they wotna what will.’ The alphabet in a man’s head, like an amul 
round his neck, is to charm away all evil. Our forefathers truste: 
in the sign of the cross and the muttering of a paternoster, but - 
have grown wiser, and are going to trust in autograph signatur 
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instead of crosses, and multiplication tables instead of prayers. We 
used to nail horse shoes to the door-post, to drive away witches ; 
but now, we are about to exorcise ‘the lust of the flesh the lust of 
the eye, and the pride of life,’ from the heart of society, by some 
sort of jugglery, with a spelling book and an ink bottle. | 

It is surprising that men of highly cultivated minds should suffer 
themselves to be deluded into the follies alluded to: our statesmen 
become ‘ fley’d’ into a really ludicrous state of terror by fantastic 
visions of their own creation. ‘Take, for instance, the worthy knight 
of Worcestershire, who so minutely detailed his imaginary fears to 
the House of Commons, when introducing his Education Bill a fort- 
nightago. We find him dwelling on the statistics of crime, and the 
legends of Preston Gaol, which seems to be a very Cock-lane to the 
advocates of State education, until he becomes terrified out of 
coherent argument into mere random talking,—repeating his sen- 
tences, raising doubts of Mr. Clay’s accuracy, and anon expressing 
his trust in that gentleman simply because he abides by his statements, 
andafter a few more eccentric flights, pouncing suddenly on the 
necessity of binding up the popular catechism of each district with 
the national spelling book. 

Let us boldly examine this source of terror. Are the statistics of 
education among criminals trustworthy and accurate? Some of the 
statements on this subject are undoubtedly ‘ hard to believe,’ and 
may, we think, be fairly suspected without any breach of charity. A 
criminal seldom appears once ouly in the gaol of his district ; it will 
therefore require an exactitude of records anda strength of memory 
not often met with, to prevent the dozen petty offences and the 
gross ignorance of one vagabond thief from being attributed to 
eight, ten, or twelve imaginary offenders, all of whom (like their real 
prototype) will of course be § unable to read or write,’ unacquainted 
with the existence of a God,’ &c. &e. This probable exazyeration 
becomes certain and almost unavoidable, when the criminal on each 
release from prison betakes himself, as is often the case, to a new 
district of the country. Again, what guarantee have we of the 
truth of a criminal’s statements as to his own knowledge? We have 
prated on the connection of ignorance and moral evil, until it is the 
policy of the criminal to feign ignorance as a palliation of guilt. 
Men, too, are but ‘children of a larger growth,’ and we may 
consequently fairly expect that prisoners will occasionally exhibit 
something of that obliquity of temper, which so often leads the 
spoiled child or the sullen school-boy to assume a dogged air ot 
stupidity and ignorance. The pleasures of a prison life are not 
likely to stimulate the man who has just marched through the streets 
in handcuffs, and under the guardianship of a policeman, to seek first- 
class honours at the hands of an examining chaplain, and to display 
his knowledge of Scripture history or his acquaintance with the 
‘rule of three.’ Lastly, on this head,—not ouly must we allow a 
wide margin for the exaggerations and positive errors oF prison 
statistics, but even their admitted facts must be received cum grano. 
Who would estimate the calligraphy of the fair sex (may they porgive 
ny temerity!) by the trembling nervous autographs of a marriags 
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register? Surely, then, if the flutter of the heart’s happiness spoils 
the efforts of the writing master, the shame, anger, and vexation of 
detected guilt may account for a considerable amount of § linperfect 
writing.’ Then, again, is the present knowledge of an adult a test of 
his pust education? It Sir John Pakington or Mr. Milner Gibson 
after their school and college careers had, by a reverse of fortune, 
been compelled to labour twelve hours a day in a coal mine or a 
cotton factory, what would they have been now ?—Most probably, 
innocent of Latin or Greek, oblivious of decimals, and altogether 
‘imperfectly educated.’ The hand that has wielded a pickaxe 
during the whole day, is seareely in a condition to dot i’s, cross fs, 
and to practise the graces of penmanship or ¢ the elements of linear 
drawing’, in the evening; and yet, most assuredly, neither the 
knowledge nor the capabilities displayed in youth will continue to 
manhood unless they are kept up by constant practice. Honest 
Master Dovber ry asserts ‘that to read and write comes by nature,’ 
and advises those possessed of such attainments to ‘let them appear 
where there is no need of such vanity, —are not the assumption that 
knowledge onee gained * stays by nature,’ In spite of circumstances 
almost pire cluding its ex< reise, and the expectation that a criminal will 
always *let such vanity appear’ for the edification and amusement of 
his gaol chaplain, somewhat slavish imitations of the Dogberry style 
iguinent ? 

Atrer all due allowances have been made, however, we willingly 
admit that many of our @) iminals are grossly wnorant : our second 
ereat inquiry, therefore, is— What does this fuct prove? We are 
told that it shows that ignorance is the chief source or parent of 
erime. ‘This is the belief which so sorely ‘mistrysts’ our political 
Andrews; let us test it by analogy. ‘The paupers who seek adimis- 
sion or relief at the doors of our workhouses are generally ragged 


‘ 
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in the extreme ; may we then lay down the proposition that rags are 
the cause of pauperism, and bring ina bill to clothe the working 
classes ina Government livery? The drunkard is almost always 


poor and dirty, can we cure him by the present of a pound of soap 
and a purse of money? The three propositions are on a par in pont 
 logic:—Criminals are ignorant, therefore state-education will 
radicate crime. Paupers are ragved, therefore state-clothing will 
putan end to pauperism. Drunkards are poor, theretore state 
pensions will ensure sobriety. In all these cases we have connection, 
—bhut have we also causation 2 Who will be bold enough to answer 
affirmatively 2? ignorance and crime, rags and pauperism, poverty 
and drunkenness, are companions, pairs point of time, and not 
batches of antecedents and their consequents ;’ they do xot stand in 
relation of cause and effect. Imagine a prisoner at the bar ot the 
Worcestershire Quarter Sessions pleading that he committed theft, 
arson, or any crime, BECAUSE he was no ‘scollard,’ or § didn't know 
no better.” Can we conceive that Sir John Pakington would listen 
to such a defence ? Yet in the House of Commons he painfully 
labours throuch whole columns of statistics, to prove that so many 
criminals never heard the name of Christ, and can attach no meaning 
to * virtue,’ ‘vice,’ &e., or are unacquainted with the name of the 
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Queen; all the while assuming that this gross ignorance was the 
cause of their crimes. By the way, one of his arguments is strik- 
ing,—* prisoners don’t know any of the Queen’s names, therefore 
they rob their neighbours ;’ now what inference would the Right 
Hon. Bart. draw from the fact that comparatively few people in 
respectable life know add the Queen’s names,—would he suspect the 
honesty of the ignorant majority ? 

A higher philosephy than that of man has taught us the true origin 
of crime :—* Out of the eart of man proceed evil thoughts, mur- 
ders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, blasphemies.’ 
With the knowledge of the disease, Scripture has brought us a 
remedy, and that is Christianity. Now we have tried the effect of a 
Government religion for some ten or twelve centuries, and we are 
at last waking up to a knowledge of the fact that to use Christianity 
as a state instrument is an attempt to render unto Casar the things 
which are God's,—an_ offence against the genius of true religion. 
What then is to be done? Why, forsooth! having failed to make 
men religious by a State-church, we are now to make children reli- 
vious by a Government religious education! Instead of acknow- 
ledging our error, we are to try the sume plan, with a change of 
scenery. State religion is to sit at the desk instead of standing in 
the pulpit, to teach the catechism instead of reading prayers. Such 
at least is one scheme ; the other is more daring, and (since we ¢can- 
not apply the remedy) denies the origin of the discase. The political 
doctors of the Manchester School, finding the heart of man beyond 
their reach, have resolved to attribute crime to the head. Morality 
and knowledge are with them to be esteemed convertible terms. 
They find that they cannot make men moral,—-(the end desired), so 
they start the notable scheme of making them knowing, and calling 
this morality ; just as though a doctor finding his patient in an in- 
curable consumption, should resolve to call the complaint dropsy, 
and to treat it accordingly. 

If statesmen, instead of providing religions for tle people, were 
more in the habit of studying the Bible tor themselves, most of 
these vagaries would soon come toan end. § Every man,’ says a 
New ‘Testament writer, ‘is tempted when he is drawn away of his 
own lust and enticed. Then, when lust hath conceived it bringeth 
forth sin.” Here is the true philosophy of crime both in its action 
and in its treatment. Does a man steal ?—it is because opportunity 
entices to a gratification of the lust of possession. Does he injure 
or kill 2—it is because the victim is within his power and the lust of 
revenge is strong within. Would you repress crime ? Then seck 
to take away its opportunities ; lead not thy brother into temptation, 
but seek to raise him above it. Has any one a wrong? let his re. 
medy be certain, sure, and easily attainable, lest he revenge himself 
on his offender. The whole object of our criminal legislation should 
be to diminish temptation and increase all leyitimate restraints upon 
evil doing. Education cannot do this. No man is so ignorant as 
to be unable to distinguish between theft and honesty ; he may 
hever have heard of ‘virtue,’ but still he knows practic 


ally the dit- 
ference between virtue and vice. If we turn to every day life, we 
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shall at once see these remarks verified. England is preeminently 
the country of commerce and property ; the crime of England is 
preeminently that of petty theft. ; 

Here we have cause and effect, —the temptation and its fruits. Take 
the criminal convictions of 1832, when education was far less general 
thannow. We find in that year, that out of a grand total of 14,947 
convictions, no less than 11,408 were for larceny or simple theft. 
Clustered in densely populated cities and towns, surrounded by 
enormous wealth and by the multifarious wares ofa ‘ nation of shop- 
keepers,’ our poorer classes are (like schoolboys in an orchard) beset 
by innumerable opportunities and almost irresistible temptations to 
dishonesty ; hence, as we have just seen, three out of every four 
crimes committed in this country are thefts—the characteristic 
failing of the schoolboy. If education, then,—if classics and 
mathemetics, French, German, and drawing, fail to prevent Master 
Broadcloth, with pence or perhaps even silver in his pocket, from 
pilfering the pears and pippins of the neighbouring garden, who can 
dream that adim recollection of the class-books of a Government 
free school will restrain the shivering outcast or the ill-clad labourer 
from stealing a coat, or the hungry and penniless vagrant from ap- 
propriating a loaf when the opportunity occurs ? 

The futility of education as a preventive of crime, and the power 
of temptation in producing crime, might be illustrated in a variety 
of ways. The monsters of crime who stand out preeminent in the 
dark bead-rolls of human guilt, have often been distinguished by 
the advantages of education. Rush, fiend-like in bloody revenge ; 
the Mannings, feasting on the very hearth-stone beneath which they 
had deposited their victim’s corpse; Tawell, who sought to wash 
out the stain of adultery by the blood of murder; Kirwan, the 
murderer of his wife; these are specimens of educated criminals, 
specimens, too, drawn from avery narrow cycle of years. Take 
another instance. A short time since, betting-houses sprung up like 
mushrooms on every side, and spread their snares for the unwary 
and unprincipled of the middle classes. Here we had a fair trial of 
strength. Temptation was pitted against education, and it triumphed 
with ease. So futile were the restraints of knowledge, that Parlia- 
ment was driven to prohibit the establishment and existence of the 
betting-houses. From the youthful apprentice to the middle-aged 
journeyman or clerk, everywhere we heard of the fatal effects of 
this new form of temptation. In spite of respectability and of 
education, the cash-box and the till of the employer were rifled " 
order to discharge the debts or to engage in new speculations of 
gambling. To those open to conviction such facts speak volumes. 

Again, in 1842 there were 31,309 commitments for crime 10 wind 
land, in 1845 there were 24,303 ; how can the variation be accounter 
for on the educational theory of crime? In four years crime Ge 
creased by one-fourth of its whole amount, without any particular 
increase in the means of education. he 

One fact more. In England, with her voluntary self-cultures ' “ 
annual murders (that grossest of all crimes) are about | for te 
221,000 of the population ; in Prussia, where the children are forces 
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into Government schools and kept there under pains and penalties, 
for something like eight years of their life, the annual murders there 
are | for 25,000! Prussia, the beau-ideal of the State KE ducationist, 

roduces 9 murderers where England produces one! Why is this ? 
is it not because the morality of Prussia—that discipline of the 
heart which is beyond the province of the schoolmaster—is lower 
than the morality of England? Reverse the picture; the thefts in 
Prussia are 1 for every 2,568 of her people, while in England they 
are | for every 1,475. Prussia, less thickly populated, less wealthy, 
less commercial, and less free, offers not a tithe of the temptations 
and opportunities for petty theft which exist in England; hence the 
difference. 

What can we think, then, of this constant plea for State teaching 
—‘ Education the cure of crime?’ Is it not a parody on the tale 
of Andrew Fairservice ; crime the ‘ bogle,’ and education the poli- 
tical substitute for ‘ the 5th chapter of Nehemiah.’ True education, 
self-culture, is a noble aim for national ambition; upon a nation’s 
glory ‘it shall be for a defence ;’ but the mechanics of elementary 
teaching, and the routine of a Government school-room, are neither 
charms against moral evil nor a panacea for crime. 

If these observations are deemed worthy of a place in your co. 
lumns, as tending to dispel the absurd notion that ignorance is the 
cause of crime, they are at your service. 

I am, in regard to the educational controversy, 
Your sincere and grateful admirer, 


CAUSE AND EFFECT.” 


“TO THE EDITORS OF THE LEEDS MERCURY, 

GentLeMEN,—It is gratifving to notice that this important social 
subject is at present obtain’ ;a due share of public attention, and, 
as appears from your paper of last week, it has been taken up by 
some of the West Riding authorities with characteristic and praise- 
worthy earnestness. 

It would be wrong to wish for an abatement of their zeal in an 
endeavour to cure so great and growing an evil as that of juvenile 
delinquency ; but it may be prudent to question the propriety of 
exclusive attention to the cure of any malady, to which, in its inci- 
plent state, preventive appliances have been found successful. And 
this is notably the case with the subject in question. 

_ Without endeavouring to arrive at the origin or cause of the evil, 
it may be sufficient to remark here that juvenile delinquents are gen- 
erally discoverable at a period of life considerably prior to that of 
their first conviction; for the thoughtful visitor, or Christian phi- 
lanthropist, who, in any town with a few thousand inhabitants, has 
humbled himself to look upon his squalid brethren in the meanest 
locality of that community, may have had little difficulty in disco- 
vering the helpless chrysalis of the coming criminal in his encase- 


ment of filth and rags, in the shape of a cheerless looking object, 
begs it at our doors. 


who scrapes his living from our dunghills, or beg meas 
To him no advantages could arise from the curative provision oO" 
criminal reformatory while he remains in this state of existence. 
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And is it not like playing with his temporal and eternal interests ty 
throw him day by day a crust or a copper, and tell him—or indulow 
the hope—t! iat when he is perfectly transformed into the full-tledved 
pn 9 and acquainted with the polic e, you will then take him and 
kindly cure him of his evil habits? W hy not befriend him now, 
when his case is more hopeful, and the expense would be less? For 
though juvenile delinquents do not all arise from youthful beggars, 
yet, for the majority, it is the rule, the minority is a trifling e Xe] 
tion. It is with the youthful er iminal i in this stave of his career that it 
the benevolent phil: inthr opists of Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and other 
towns, have mostly dealt, and in so dealing, dimicished to a cheering 
degree the amount of juvenile crime. | 

This is a fact which if not unknown to, was seemingly overlooked 
by, the West Riding Magistrates in their recent deliberation. They 
seemed rather to apprehe nd that a gigantic establishment for the 
reception of convicted offenders was the great desideratuin, ani the 
sure means for removing the evil complained of; and I have been 
induced to seek the favour of publicly addressing you on this sub- 
ject, mainly from their having made mention of certain towns where 
much good has been effected by Reformatory Schools, leaving the 
public to infer that such means had been employed there as they now 
seek to establish in the county of York. But six years’ practical 
experience in carrying out the methods so suc cessfully practised in 
these places, en: bles me to state, and I deem ita duty to do so,— 
that the means employed are not of the same nature that the Ma- 
gistrates seem to think, —that they partake more of the preventive 
than the curative character, so that no one establishment, however 

aniple or perfect, could effect the same end, as an evil so general can 
oui be met by means co-extensive; that is, every town must tec! 
responsible for the state of its own morality, and provide for that 
class which furnishes the greater proportion of juvenile delinguents 
with the means of physical and moral improvement, in the sha ipe of 
Ragged Schools, as carried out in places where statistics now prove 
their great efficacy, in removing individual misery and subduing ! 
socialevil. Let the beggars’ di uily alms be accompanied by a morse! 
for his mental and moral capac ities, and there is reason to believe 
that in aa short time, in Yorkshire, as in other parts of the count’ 
the necessity for large Reformatories will happily grow less. 

1 am, yours respectfully, 


Ragged School, Bradfor ‘d. GEORGE DAVIDSON 


Commenting upon these letters, and referring to an error 
of the Editor of the Mercury, in assuming that Hardwicke 


School was closed, Mr. Baker addressed the following letter 


to the paper :— 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE LEEDS MERCURY. 
7 . ° ® ° + y ?) T 
GentLemen,—Your kindness in receiving my letter on a forms 
oceasion has inclined me to trouble you now. 
I have just seen an article in your columns, personally flatterin 
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to myself, but stating that our school had come to an end. Now, 
had it been the other way—that the school was flourishing, but that 
] had come to an end—I would on no account have troubled you to 
correct so unimportant an error; but, with regard to the school, I 
must plead guilty to a little touchiness. I cannot imagine how such 
a report could have originated ; and yet it is not so far from possibi- 
lity as might be supposed. I must confess that it is falling off in 
one point. When Mr. Bengough and I began our experiment three 
years ago, we were told that a school of eighty boys would scarcely 
be sufficient to provide for the requirements of Cheltenham—to say 
nothing of Stroud, Gloucester, and the mining districts of the 
Forest of Dean. We began with a school of three. We increased 
it till we had at one time thirty-six. We have at present thirty-two. 
But for nearly ten months we have proclaimed that we were ready 
and willing to take all the boys of the county whom the Magistrates 
thought fit to send us ; and the Magistrates have never found boys 
enough to raise our number above 36, nor do I now believe that 
they ever will do so. 

This falling off in the supply of youthful offenders, I suppose, must, 
by a slight exaggeration, have been turned into a report of the school 
having ceased. But I assure you there is no fear of the latter. I am in 
hopes shortly of feeling sufe—l had always rather move too slowly 
than too quickly—in attacking the Bristol boys, and I have no fear 
of getting a sufficient supply from thence to keep up the school for 
many years. Such a diminution in crime as I have stated will ap- 
pear incomprehensible to those who have not tried it. Many things 
are incomprehensible to those who will not enquire, But a very 
short explanation may give some idea of the fact. 

Ido not consider that two years’ imprisonment in a reformatory 
school is the proper punishment for every child who gives way to a 
childish temptation and steals an apple that lies within its reach. 1 
do not believe it to be just or right to violate the course of nature, 
and to take away from its parents every child of the lower classes 
that is found out in doing what, unhappily, many children of the 
higher classes might do without more punishment than a well de- 
served scolding of the nursery maid. On the other hand, where 
theft becomes habitual, and still more, where the boy is teaching 
others to steal, the action of a reformatory school is of the highest 
inportance. or such let it be kept—not for every boy whose 
schoolmaster finds him obstinate and stupid, or whom some over- 
seer wishes to get off the parish rates. 

[ have now a boy in our school, who for two years has . 
‘pprentices (as thieves) under him. They were oiten caught and 
‘ent to goal, and he then took others. That boy must have trained 
ten or twelve thieves, and would have gene on training more. IIe 
is now one of the best and most trustworthy boys I haves because 
one of the strongest characters. The weeding out of a few such 
YOYS as this from a large district will partly explain the | anes 
oft crime, but it wants an actual study of the subject to understan it 
altogether, 
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There is a great deal of truth in many of Mr. Inghain’s obserya. 
tions at the recent meeting of West Riding Magistrates, but I trust 
he will forgive my assuring him, that when I met Mr. Sidney 
Turner, Mr. Recorder Hill, Mr. Adderley, and some others, last 
week, in Warwickshire, I think that their opinions with regard to 
establishing a school supported by a rate and managed by a com- 
mittee of magistrates, would have been as strong against such a sys- 
tem as my own. ‘They could not have been stronger. 

I have acted now for nearly a quarter of a century on goal com- 
mittees, lunatic asylum committees, &c. &c. I know pretty well 
what they are; and I think them well adapted for the purposes for 
which they are used. But I think that if Mr. Ingham would give 
some little study to the practical working of a reformatory school, 
he would agree with me that while I would lay five to one on the 
success of a school undertaken by a country esquire who had his 
heart in it, I would equally lay five to one against one established by 
a committee supported by rates. : 

Mr. Adderley, indeed, as Mr. Ingham says, allows that his bill 
requires amendment, but not with regard to its support. The bill 
has recognised the great principle of parental responsibility, and had 
he only procured that recognition, Mr. Adderley would have de- 
served the warmest thanks of all who care for the repression of 
juvenile crime ; but although recognised, there were not adequate 
means given for enforcing the payment by the parents. In this 
point the act requires amendment, but by no means in throwing the 
charge on the rates. 

Six weeks ago I was at a meeting of, I believe, the managers of 
every reformatory establishment in England, and the question was 
especially discussed ; and I think the opinion was nearly unanimous 
that any other system of payment than the present one, viz., a weekly 
payment for each boy, would be highly undesirable. I believe that 
no good reformatory school has ever yet been established by other 
than voluntary contributions—from Mettray downwards—if, indeed, 
we may except Parkhurst, which I take to be the best school yet 
attempted by any government. 

Forgive me if I differ from you as well as from Mr. Ingham in 
another point, namely, the preliminary commitment to goal. | 
must confess that I hold far more strongly than I did before I had 
three years’ actual experience on the subject, that the fortnight in 
goal—supposing it always to be in separation from other offenders— 
has an admirable effect ; and I think all who have been used to & 
certified school will tell you the same. At the same time if a boy 
cannot be kept separate from others—(you have only to confine him 
to his night cell for the time,)—of course it will do harm. ue 

But, Gentlemen, on the other score—why cannot the West Riding 
of Yorkshire do what other counties find easy? In Gloucestershire, 
a poor county, we can take all the boys the magistrates can find us. 
In Denbighshire, Cheshire, Devonshire, Hants, Bedfordshire, and 
Leicestershire, ample funds are found, for beginning it at least. In 
Warwickshire £1,000 were put down in the room last week. In 
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many other counties there is great progress; in fact, of fifteen 
counties with which I have the honour to be in correspondence, the 
West Riding is the only one which cannot find money, and what is 
far more to the purpose, men for the work. Nay, I am wrong in 
saying that either are wanting in your Riding, for Mr. Wheatley, I 
find, has come forward again, and I cannot believe that he will be 
the only one if more be needed. While if your other magistrates will 
only see what reformatory schools are, before they legislate on them, 
they will find how infinitely preferable three or four such schools as 
Mr. Wheatley proposes would be to a palace built and supported by 
county rates. 

Forgive my long letter. 

I remain, faithfully yours, 
T. B. Ll. BAKER. 

Hardwicke Court, Gloucester, April 13, 1855. 

P. 8S. Since writing the foregoing, I have received a copy of your 
paper of the 14th. After Mr. Wheatley’s kind letter, and your ex- 
cellent leader, I know not whether you may think my reply worth 
printing, but if you do I should like to advert to two other valuable 
letters on the same sudject, and which appeared in the Leeds Mercury 
of the same date. 

To the one signed ‘‘ Cause and Effect,” I should like to say that 
I fully agree in his view, that what is called education, i.e., reading, 
writing, &c., is greatly overestimated by many. As I heard said 
many years ago, reading and writing are no more education than a 
knife and fork are a good dinner. True education must deal more 
with the heart than the head, and what is called education is of value 
only as it may give you an access to the heart. It is exactly for 
this reason that I would trust more to such aschool as Mr. Wheatley 
is about to commence, than to a much grander one established by a 
county rate. 

The county can probably beat Mr. Wheatley hollow in the pur- 
chase of bricks and mortar, primers and slate pencils, but whether 
they can buy such hearts as Mr. Wheatley’s you, Gentlemen, from 
knowledge of the county, may judge better than I can. Not that I 
doubt their being many others who will, like him, come forward if 
wanted, but I doubt their being quite a marketable commodity. 

To Mr. Davidson, of the Braford Ragged Sheool, I would say, 
that I would on no account propose to substitute the Reformatory 
for the Ragged School. I believe the latter, if on the industrial 
plan, to be at least as valuable as the former. But the first gives 
the most important assistance to the last by taking away the most 

gerous temptation, viz., the skilled instructors in crime, from 
the weak and sorely tried ragged schools. Our first object has been 
less the reform of the individual thief—a great but calculable good— 
than the incalculable good done to honest neighbours, by with- 
tawing from them the example, temptation, and instruction of the 
Confirmed delinquent. 


Amongst the general items to be recorded are the following ; 
by the first it will be perceived that our excellent and philan- 
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thropic Lord Lieutenant has consented to act as President of 
the contemplated Reformatory Schools for the East and North 
Ridings of Yorkshire : 


Rerormatory ScHoots ror tHe East anp Norra Riprycs 
or YorksHire.—A numerous and influential meeting was held at the 
Town Hall, Mull, last April, for the purpose of taking steps for the 
establishment of reformatory schools for juvenile offenders. Sir 
Henry Cooper, the Mayor, presided, and among other gentlemen 
who were present and took part in the proceedings, were the Hon. 
Captain Duncombe, M.P., Samuel Warren, Esq., Q.C., Recorder 
of Hull, W. D. Seymour, Esq., Recorder of Newcastle, Rev. J. H. 
Bromby, Vicar of Hull, Mr. Travis, police magistrate for Hall, &e. 
It was resolved to form a society for the reformation of juvenile 
offenders, of which the Earl of Carlisle had consented to act as pre- 
sident. A committee was appointed to draw up rules, &e. 

A county meeting was held at the Shire Hall, Bedford, on the 
28th April, to consider the subject of establishing a juvenile refor- 
matory institution. 

RerorMatTory Scuoor 1x Devonsare.—At the last Devon 
county sessions Sir Stafford Northcote, M.P. (the chairman), stated 
that the Reformatory School for the western counties, which was 
set on foot by gentlemen residing in the county of Devon, would be 
in operation in a few days in the parish of Brampford-Speke, near 
Exeter. The cottage for the residence of the youthful offenders is 
an ordinary labourer’s cottage, and there is a quantity of rough 
land surrounding it, which will be cultivated by the inmates. A 
master, who has had considerable educational experience, lias been 
appointed, and great hopes of success have been formed. The sub- 
ject was alluded to at the recent Cornwall county sessions in very 
Hattering terms, by Mr. J. K. Lothbridge (the chairman), and by 
Mr. C. Rowe, and it was intizaated that the county of Devon would 
be supported by the neighbouring county in this laudable work. 


With the following admirable letter, addressed by Mr. 
Baker to a friend, and reprinted in’ pamphlet form from 
‘yr ’ ¥ 4 ‘ ’ vy] 
The Leeds Mereury of April 28th, we close ihe Record of 


the quarter :— 


TO CHARLES THOMAS HIGGINS, ESQ.) CHAIRMAN OF QUARTER SESSIONS 
OF BEDFORDSHIRE. 

‘¢ My Dear Sir,— You ask my opinion on the principal points to be 
considered in commencing a Reformatory School for a county. It 
l give my answer curtly and strongly, I trust it may not be construed 
into an assumption to dictate, but simply for the sake of clearness 
and brevity. Ifyou agree with my views, I shall be most glad to 
give you every assistance in my power; if you take a totally 
different view, I shall be equally glad to give any information oF 
assistance that I can. by. ‘ 

The first point is, the taking Jand and buildings. I should hope 
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that this would be done—not by public advertisement replied to by 
any man who has a piece of land he wishes to be rid of, and who has 
no further interest in the matter than the getting the highest 
accommodation rent he can,—but that some gentleman of consider- 
tion in the county may be found who would offer land in his own 
estate at a fuir rent. The sanction and support of neighbouring 
country gentlemen is, I believe, of greater value than those who have 
not tried it would suppose. 

I say at a fuir rent, because, however rich or liberal the landlord 
may be, | should much prefer that he should charge exactly a fair 
rent than give it gratis. Ifhe be able, in addition, to take the 
principal or entire management of the school into his own hands 
(not so onerous a task as those who have not tried it would suppose), 
it will bean incalculable advantage, and I believe he would find the 
pleasure amply repay the few hours a week it would cost him. 

As to the terms of the lease, I feel so strongly the mutability both 
of fashion and law, that I am always anxious not to make a long 
agreement from which I cannot withdraw. I don’t like to ride into 
a field, if I can help it, without seeing my way out avain. 

Were [ then to suggest the terms of an agreement, they would be 
a lease of 21 or 50 years, determinable at three years’ notice by the 
subscribers. If there happen to be an old farm house, or a row of 
three or four cottages on the land, I would make them available, 
though they might be far rougher than a county committee would 
ordinarily approve of. But if there be no buildings available, let 
some plain buildings be put up, which will be easily convertible into 
four ordinary labourers’ cottages, and will cost no more than four 
ordinary labourers’ cottages would do. 

“In case of the lease being determined at any time, the landlord 
would be bound to take the buildings at a fair price—considering 
that they were built for the subscribers’ accommodation—not his 
own, Say, ifthe determination occurs in ten years, the landlord 
should give seventy per cent of the prime cost; if in twenty years 
fifty per cent., varying, of course, according to the solidity of the 
structure and the rate of cottage rents in the neighbourhood. It 
should give the subscribers an opportunity of getting rid of their 
bargains, if necessary, at no great loss, and should ensure to the 
landlord that he should not have a lot of useless houses suddenly on 
his hands, at a price at which it would not pay him to let them. 

In commencing the school, you know my strong opinion is that 
there are not one but three objects to be borne in mind from the 
commencement. First, to establish the school for the reformation 
of youthful offenders ; secondly, to provide places for them when re- 
formed ; thirdly, to carefully select the boys whom you should first take. 

On the necessity for the first, I need say nothing. If you do not 
find the crime in your county increasing—if you do not feel that the 
impossibility of transporting your criminals to other counties compels 
you to consume your own crime at home, and make the best use you 
can of it, this letter is useless. 3 

As to the second point—although it has long been the English 
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practice to seek merely how to get rid of our criminals, yet we must 
now feel that we are driven to another course. The managers of a 
Sc hool c ~ Of be expected to kill all the boys as Soon as they have 
reformed them. If they are to keep them at school till the y shall be 
fit to go out into the world and shift entirely for themselves, I know 
not at what age the ‘y may venture to turn the im out ; certainly they 
had need to keep them for a length of time which would try both 
their patience and their purses. From not having foreseen this, we, 
in be country, have often had considerable diffic vulty i in finding places 
for our boys, and, therefore, I am the more anxious that other coun. 

, beginning afresh, should profit by our errors. In Leicestershire, 
the fee ‘ling was admirably taken up, that all the gentlemen who felt 
an interest in the school shouk 1 look out at once for far mers fit and 
willing to receive them. One gentleman, observing that it behoved 
the landlords to set the example, bespoke the first boy who should 
be fit to leave the school to be appre nticed on his own farm. Sueh 
an example as this, set by a man of consideration ina county, almost 
secures the success of this part of the undertaking. In H: ampshire, 
where, it appears to me, Mr. Castleman is guarding —_ every 
possible difheulty, with more care and discretion than I have any 
where seen, the Bis shop of the diocese has, as I understand, calle d 
the attention of the clergy to the subject. If the clergy would take 
the matter in hand, and would look out for fitting places and also 
would keep an eve upon the boys after leaving the school, and report 
occasionally to the manager, they would render the most valuable 
assistance. 

For the third point, namely, the selection of the boys, it is impor- 
tant to cheek the common opinion that the school is intended simply 
for the benefit of A., B., or C., certain eriminal children, I have 
always held that our school was to be used more for the rive vee of 
the honest than the dishonest, by removing the former from the latter. 
But if so, as you cannot take all the bad boys of the county at once, 
as you must begin with a few and increase by slow dergee: it is 
inportant that vou should weed out the worst boys first 

In this case, Mr. Castleman has suggested the best arrange- 
ment I have seen, and I add a copy of the form he now proposes to 
send round to the Magistrates. We do not now need it in this 
county, because we have so far needed it, that for nine months we 
have taken all that the magistrates could send us, and I have now no 
fear that they will find more than we can receive ; but for a county 
beginning to weed out its instructors in crime, I can imagine no plan 
more valuable or more judicious than that proposed by Mr. Castleman. 
In the commencement of the actual working of the school, forgive 
my saying that care should be taken to get a man fit for the particu- 
lar work ; you will probably find it necessary to have a bailiff and a 
schoolmaster. The latter would appear at first sight to be the most 
fit to be the head ; but if se, you must take care that the boys are 
not brought up, more to pass an examination than to work ona farm. 
[ prefer a bai iliff for the head m: an, as I think he is more likely to be 
steady and less given to change. But whichever you take for your 
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chief, I should strongly recommend that he should spend a month 
at least at some Reformatory School on trial, to see whether he is 
fit for the work or not. A man who feels sure that he understands 
a Reformatory School because he is used to a prison—or because he 
is used to a parish school —would probably find himself sadly at a loss 
when he came to try it. 

Another thing I should strongly reecommend, would be that you 
should arrange for your master to take five or six boys trom the 
school where he spent his month or two to begin his own school. If 
you take three or four of the worst boys your county can furnish and 
try to reduce them to order, they will naturally be all against you, 
and it will be long ere you can make any approach to a good moral 
tone, If you begin with some ** tame elephants” broken in elsewhere, 
well known to your master before your school commences, any 
others who are introduced one by one fall naturally mto the habits 
and feelings of the first settlers, I think we had nine months of sadly 
up-hill work from not being able to do this. LT amsure that it might 
be avoided by taking some boys who have been very bad, but are turn- 
ed into the right course though not confirmed in it. Were you for 
instance, to send your master or bailiff here for a month, and to take 
away six boys, who on an average ought to stay three months longer in 
the school, I should receive in lieu the three tirst boys recommended 
from your county, each of whom I should have to keep for twelve 
months. This would enable you to receive boys much faster than 
you could, did you begin with your own fresh boys only. 

With regard to the management, I confess myself strongly in 
favour of a committee of one. A large committee may be useful in 
getting subscriptions, and in examining and checking the expenditure, 
but @ committee cannot reform a boy. One magistrate who lives close 
at hand and can frequently walk in and chat with the boys, ean do 
more than all the committees in England. A committee can't lay 
itshand upon a boy’s shoulder and lead him apart and persuade him 
to open his heart in private; one magistrate or clergyman, one 
gentleman in short who takes interest in the work, can easily do it. 

As to the quantity of land, J should say that about thirty was 
about the best number of boys to have, and that they would 
eventually work nearly an acre each, of stiff ploughed land, and had 
better have eight or ten acres of grass for cows. 

Forgive my enormous letter, and believe me, 

Very sincerely yours, 
, "pT, B. LL. BAKER. 

Hardwicke-court, March 26th, 1855. ‘ 

lhe following is the document above referred to:— 

: Extract from the proceedings of the Hampshire Reformatory 
School Committee:— 

vesolved,— That no boy be received into the school without there 
having been previously forwarded to the secretary for four clear 
ay8 a return of the particular circumstances relating to the boy, 
‘cording to the printed forms intended to be supplied to the 
Magistrates’ clerks. 
roposed form to be printed, which (the boy being remanded for 
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a week) will be filled up, and sent to the secretary by the Clerk to 
the Magistrates :— : 

Nance of the boy—Parish to which he belongs, if it can be ascer- 
tained—Late residence—Age—State of education—Read, write 
well, imperfectly, not at all—Offence with which he is now charged 
Nuniber of previous committals—For what offences, and times 
for which imprisoned—'The probable circumstances that have led to 
the commission of the present crime—Occupation of parents—State 
if he is iilegitimate—lIf either parent, and if so, which, is dead—If 
survivor married again—If step-father or mother harsh to the boy 
—Character of parents or friends as to honesty and sobriety, &c.— 
Wages earned by parents—State of health of the boy and whether 
able-bodied, &c—The time it is proposed to commit the boy for— 
ihe aniount proposed to be assessed on the parent. ; 





We have, during the quarter past, been favored with the 


following scheme; and at atime when the failure of the 
Ticket-of-Leave System is a much canvassed point, it is of no 
little unportance that gifted men should devote their atten- 
ion to the consideration of the employment of convicts :— 


A PLAN FOR SUBSTITUTING HARD LABOR AT 
HOME IN LIEU OF TRANSPORTATION. 
1 


in certain selected localities, throughout Great Britain and 
Irclaud, where there is a sufficient extent of waste land, let 
erections on a moderate scale be made as a beginning, for the 
safe custody of a certain number of hard labor prisoners, to be 
located there, whose first operations should be directed to the 
enclosure of part of the waste into fields, by means of stone walls, 
to form ‘hard labor wards,” and places for the reception, safe 
custody and easy supervision of hard labor prisoners, in fact efficient 
substitutes for our costly gaols, where if they Jabor at all now, 
it is but a waste, or *‘ beating of the air,’ and a heavy burden 
to the rate-payer; aud as the erections, and hard labor wards 
are completed, send to them a further supply of hard labor prison- 
ers, (rom so tmuany countics classed together) and so add to their 
numbers as accommodation is provided, until the establishment 
is complete, and sufficient for the reclaiming and permanent 
cultivation of the waste by spade husbandry, and for carrying on 
the various trades required for the necessary wants of the mock- 
colony. ‘Liis would also probably tend to the doing away with 
the pre scnt unavoidable and inconsistent occupancy of our gao's 
by able-bodied men, who on the pretence of want of employment, 
commit some trifling offence, fer the purpose of ebtaining what 
they believe to be a comfortable asylum, whereas, by the proposed 
lan, the just punishment of hard labor prisoners would, in reclain- 
jue and cultivating the waste, be converted into a gain to the 
community. They should be allowed rations, in proportion to me 
extent of the work performed, but never to the full value of e 
when in health, carrying the balance to the credit of the countes. 
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This would relieve our over-crowded prisons, the purposes of which 
are often much perverted, for in some instances they are more 
comfortable than the Union Workhouses.—The system to be 
adopted towards all prisoners should be carefully reformatory, 
and a portion of each day set apart for education and religious 
instruction, and some of the suggestions I have ventured to make 
ia another paper, on the Reformation of Juvenile Offenders, 
might also with good effect be applied to adults' The objection 
taken by some, namely, that employing prisoners in labor which 
may interfere with the employment of the poorer classes does not 
apply at all, for the employment proposed is one newly created, 
(therefore did not previously exist) and with our increasing 
population, and the enhanced value of the fruits of the earth, is 
obviously of great national importance, as tending to the increase 
of the production of our native soil; as well might the objector 
condemn the system of improved farming, for that has for its 
object, the same end; and moreover, as I have stated in another 
paper alluded to, they are the very class, not added as competitors 
to, but merely removed temporarily from the free labor market, 
and to which they must return, or prey upon the means of others. 

Let such establishments so complete, and with every convenience 
for carrying out the system of separation, as well as of subsequent 
association after the probationary period, then form penal prisons 
for the reception of convicted felons, whose crimes have hitherto 
been visited with transportation, and there, instead of sending 
them to some unwilling colony, let them labor out their term of 
transportation or confinement, which shall extend over a period of 
time sufficient for refurmation, adding to the sentence of each felon, 
words to the following effect, ‘‘and at the end of such term of 
imprisonment to be then transported beyond seas, and there 
set at liberty, (or otherwise, according to the place selected) unless 
by good conduct and reformation he shall have earned for himself 
a free release,” a recommendation for which shall be signed by the 
chief officer of the prison, and endorsed by the whole or a majority of 
the visiting magistrates, as well as the chaplain, previous to its 
receiving the royal sanction through the Secretary of State for 
the home department. This would also act as a passport for him 
negatively, on his beginning again in the world, and place him 
insome degree above the taunts and influence of his former evil 
associates, 

Mitigation of the term of confinement should also be granted 
on good conduct and reformation, well and sufficiently proved and 
attested as in the former case ; and let us all inculcate the christian 
Principle of forgiveness, and act upon it, let not the crime of 
the truly penitent and reformed criminal, be once named to him, 
but rather let him be hailed with rejoicing, as the sheep that was 
lost and is found ; we must not hunt him down, he has already 
paid the penalty which the law of his country has inflicted, and is 
out of debt, nor must we forget that we are all criminal in the 
bight of God, and need forgiveness for direct breaches of His 
divine law, for none of us are good, no, not one ; let us be ready 
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asa nation to forgive then (conscious of our own need for for- 
giveness) as we hope to be forgiven. Then exercise the punish- 
ment of transportation only in peculiar cases, for life, where the 
offence is too heinous to allow the criminal to be let loose on 
English society again, or where a previous conviction is proved, 
and the criminal after a carefully reformatory course of treat- 
ment is found incorrigible. The terror of imprisonment under 
a stringent reformatory system at home, would probably soon 
become greater than anything now inspired by transportation, 
and speedily be communicated to that class for whose reformation 
it is intended. The new prisons should be judiciously constructed, 
with a circular watch tower in the centre, the upper part made 
of glass, commanding a view of the whole, and communicating by 
telegraphic wires with the governor's house, &e., &c., with a view 
of concentrating in any given point the energies of the whole staff 
when required, and thus economising their numbers—part of the 
erections might be made moveable, witha view to their being 
transferred to another portion of waste, as the former portion 
becomes reclaimed. 

With our rapidly increasing population and the high price 
of provisions, it seems inconsistent while we have wastes at home 
and in Ireland, equal in extent to a_ little colony, that we do not 
reclaim them, before emigrating to distant lands, or increasing 
the number of our penal settlements. B.B. 


St. Leonard’s, Spital Hill, Morpeth, 
18th April, 1854, 


Nore.—The Falkland Islands appear to offer the least objection- 
able position for a penal settlement ; there are no natives to dispos- 
sess, no free-settlers to exasperate in the way so obnoxious in Aus- 
tralia, no chance of escape, and the cost of detention and convey- 
ance comparatively moderate: the almost impossibility of escape 
is important in carrying out the proposed plan, since under it only 
the very worst and most irreclaimable class of felons would be sent 
out of the country. 

P.S. Since writing the foregoing I am glad to find that my 
suggestions on the propriety of making the labor of criminals 
contribute to their own support, are fully borne out by the remarks 
of Mr. Moore ata meeting held in Liverpool on the Ist January ; 
he says speaking of England, “instead of reforming offenders, 
the operation is quite the reverse; they are taken in for a time 
and then turned adrift without a shilling in their pockets; and 
the first thing they do is to go and commit some robbery. aos 
in other countries were reformatories.” 

Mr. Moore then goes on to state, he visited a number of Gaols 
and particularizes one in Canada, where there were several hundred 
prisoners—and that the prison instead of being a burden to the 
state, was a source of profit ; he further states, that “the gaol alluded 
to, with the exception of the first wing, which was built by the 
country, the entire building was raised by the hands of the prison- 


ers themselves.” 
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We have, in the present Record, presented merely the 
leading movements of the quarter; and we are forced, by 
ressure on our space, thus to shorten the roll of facts. How 
ever, as we print, in the appendix, the valuable notes of his 
last summer’s Reformatory Tour, most kindly furmished to us 
by Mr. Recorder Hall, and as we supply, in addition, a special 
paper on Irish Reformatories projected, we trust those who 
feel an interest in the Record will consider that we have made 
amends for the incompleteness of the Record itself. 


Since writing the foregoing we have received, from Mr. Baker, the 
following list of names of those gentlemen who are in communication 
with him, and who are endeavouring to found or conduct schools 
upon the cheap and successful, because cheap and well designed, 
plans of the Hardwicke establishment. It appears, from Mr. Baker’s 
letter, that Reformatories are now formed, or being formed, in 
nineteen English, Welsh, and Scotch counties, and may be classed as 
follows :— 

County. PROMOTER. 
. G. Head. 
Townshend Mainwering. 


E. B. Wheatley and others. 
Rey. Thomas Pearson. 


. Cumberland, 
. Denbighshire, = - ~ 
- Yorkshire, West Riding, 
. Worcestershire, - 


' i ‘ t F 


. Hants, . Charles Castleman. 
Devon, Sir Stafford Northcote. 
J G. Blencowe. 


J. Hodgson. 
Rev. Lord A. Compton, Rev. H. Barton. 


‘ Leicestershire, . 
- G. W. Latham. 


. Northampton 
. Cheshire, - 
. Valleyfield, Edinburgh 
12, Bedford, - - : 
13, Warwickshire, 
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. Sussex, * 2 
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John Cowan 
C. T. Higgins, J. Harvey. 
C. B. Adderley, M.P. and others. 


oF a 4 Be te x 


Earl of Carlisle, J. Pulleine and others. 
John Wright. 


i: a, . . - Rev. A. Fane, Lord Nelson and others. 
wee a T. Bligh Monek and others. 

17. wy P . - J.C. Mansell. 

+: ererpoel, - a - - The Mayor, Rev, T. Carter and others. 


18, York, North an 1E Ridi 
1%. Norwich, - “i rag tidings, 


Some time ago Mr. Wright established, on his own land, an Asylum 
of prisoners on their release from Gaol. They worked a farm, and 
by the second year it was nearly self-supporting, the third year quite 
‘0. So far all went admirably, but afew days since Mr. Wright 
*toteto Mr. Baker, and informed him that “ the particular race 
for whom he established it were gone into the Militia or the Line, 
and so he is having the School certified with a view to take boys.” 

e hope that Mr. Wright may succeed, we hope that Mr. Baker 
may be enabled to establish, under the recognition of Government, 
's Farm for adults : and, above all, we hope that in our next Record 
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we shall be enabled to declare, that every county in the sister King. 
doms has adopted the Reformatory principle, and that Reformatory 
School,and Lodging House, Acts shall have been passed for Ireland. 
For a more detailed d squisition on this latter subject we beg the at- 
tention of the reader to Article IX, p. 410, of the present Number of 


this Review. 


QUARTERLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


The following Books and Pamphlets will give much information 
on the principles and working of Reformatory Institutions, and of 
Prison Discipline, and they will be found to contain references to 
all other works of any great value on the same subjects. 


Reformatory Schools. A Visit to Mettray: a Lecture given before 
the Dewsbury Parochial Reading Society. By E. B. Wheatley, 
tsq., M. A. Dewsbury: T. M. Brooke. London: Longman & 
Co. 1855. 

A History of The Home for Out-Cast Boys, Belvedere Crescent, 
Lambeth, Hungerford Bridge, South. By A Member of The 
Committee. 4th Edition. London: Hatchard. 1855, Price 6d 

Home For Out-Cast Boys, Belvedere Crescent, &e., &e. First 
Annual Report, Read February 2Ist, 1855. London: Hateh- 
ard. Price 6d. 

The Philanthropist. Nos. 4 to 7, London: 4 Wine Office Court, 
Fleet-street. Price 6d. per number. [This excellent little 
serial was discontinued with the 7th number, April 14th.] 

The Edinburgh Review for April, 1855. 

Thirty-Third Report of The Inspectors General on the general 
State of The Prisons of Ireland, 1855 ; with Appendix. Dublin: 
Thom, 1855, 

Ecoles Agricoles de Réforme de Ruysselede et de Beernem, 
Cinquime Rapport sur la Situation des Ecoles Agricoles de 
Réforme, Pendent l'année 1853, Bruxelles. 1854. 

A Letter on Reformatory Schools, addressed to C. B Adderley 

Esq., M.P. By the Rey. S. Turner. Ridgeway. 1. 
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Visits to Continental Reformatories, a Lecture read before the 
Ieeds Mechanics’ Institution, and Wakefield Mechanies’ 
Institution. By Robert Hall, M.A., Recorder of Doncaster. 


At one of the anniversaries, of this (the Leeds) institution, 
I took the opportunity of dwelling upon the importance of 
such societies as yours, as instruments for enlightening the 
public conscience, since it would be all in vain that we should 
have wise laws, wisely administered by upright judges and 
intelligent juries, if the public sentiment was blind to the 
wisdom of the legislator, and sympathised with the wrong- 
doer rather than with the law: The subject to which I in- 
vite your attention this evening, is one of those on which it 
is desirable that the opinion of the public should be in full 
accordance with the action of the legislature. An act was 
passed in the last Session of Parliament, by which young 
persons under the age of sixteen, who shall be convicted of 
any offence, may, in addition to the punishment inflicted on 
them, be sent to a reformatory school for a period of not less 
than two years and not exceeding five. This act I believe 
to be a first step towards a complete revolution in our system 
of punishments ; and, though it is unreasonable to expect 
that any system will prevent offences from coming in the 
moral world, any more than the most perfect science of medt- 
cine will put an end to disease and death in the physical 
world, I am convinced that in the moral, as well as in the 
physical world, Providence has placed within our power the 
Ineans of alleviating much pain, of strengthening many a feeble 
constitution, of arresting many a pestilence by simple sanitary 
applications. It is because the changes which are taking 
place in our system of punishments may, at first sight, and 
m different points of view, seem to be open to both of the 
apparently contradictory objections of being too severe and 
too lax, it is because the new system is likely at the outset 
to offend many most amiable, many most respectable, T had 
almost. said many most valuable prejudices, that 1 selected 
the subject of this paper, for the purpose of calling upon you 
to join me in a cursory survey of the different points of view 
Inwhich different persons regard one of the most important 
Nl a of our time, “what shall we do with our 
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You will however, easily conceive that in developing my 
argument, and applying the practical illustrations which are 
suggested by different institutions, both the argument and 
the iilustration have ran to a length { far exccediny the rea- 
sonable limits of a lecture; and as, of the two, the illustra- 
tions will probably be the more amusing, I will trouble you 
with only a very short abstract of the argument. , 

What shall we do with our criminals? You are aware 
that for a very long time the general answer to this question 
was, Away wit th them to the gallows and hang them, co that 
in course of time this system was found to be too severe to 
be carried out, and there has been an almost universal sub- 
stitution of transportation or imprisonment, and even of 
these transportation has been virtually given up. Thus we 
are reduced to imprisonment as our sole ordin: Wry punishment, T 
a circumstance which considerably complicates the ditliculties 
of the position. 

No one now-a-days would answer “se question what 
shall we do with our criminals ?” by suggesting a return to the 
old sanguinary system, but when the e: me ie sentence was really 
carried into effect, there was at all events no longer any dane 
ger to society from the particular criminal. Now this is one 
of the prince ipal foundations of all penal legislation, perhaps 
the only one the validity of which is not liable to serious 
question, What then are we to do with our criminals? 
At all events let us hold them fast until we have a reasonabl 
certainty that they will offend no more: we put our _— 
out of harm’s way until they cease to ie dangerous, we must 
put our criminals out of harm’s way until they cease to be 
dangerous. 

But this is a principle which as regards the punishment 
bs lnprisonment seems hitherto to have been entirely lost 

cht of. All the legislatures, and all the tribunals on the 
face of the earth, have been endeavouring to apportion different 
terms of imprisonment by a sort of scale, graduated acc ording 
to the presume il enormity of the olfence, and the guilt of the 
offender: so that if the offence is a light one, the oflende r 
is discharged in a few days with the moral certainty ol his 
ollending again in as many hours : and, if the offence is a 
crave one, he may ve kept in prison for years after a reforma- 
tion so thorough that there isa moral certainty of lis never 
offending again. ‘This is retribution: the atte mpt is to make 
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a man undergo the precise amount of pain which by his miscon- 
duct he has deserved ; and I freely admit that we must still 
assert the truth, that sorrow is the inevitable penalty of sin, 
that for grave offences the punishment must be of suflicient 
severity not to shock the public conscience, and to prevent 
the retaliations of private vengeance: but, subject to this 
qualification, the human tribunal has very little to do with 
whata man deserves, human tribunals have not the means of 
measuring it, and neither judge nor jury dare submit to such 
an ordeal : the true question seems to be, not “what amount 
of punishment does a scoundrel like this deserve ?” but, 
“what amount of panishment will make this scoundrel behave 
like an honest man?” ‘This is the reformatory system, 

But how are we to do this? The combination of correction 
with punishment, of reformation with retribution, has been 
steadily kept in view for many years: but the leading idea 
has been that of retribution, and the correction has been 
made to turn on intimidation, and on appeals to the self- 
interest of the criminal: it is considered that by inflicting a 
certain amount of pain, confinement, and instruction, the 
man will Jearn that it is very bad policy to go about lifting 
shops, and will be deterred from committing the offence: and 
so he might be, if he never acted without counting the cost, 
and made an accurate calculation of the chances of detection : 
but mankind in general act without counting the cost, and 
are very indifferent calculators of chances; and the result of 
long aud wide experience is, that the system of intimidation 
by the only means of intimidation that are left to us, is a total 
failure, that prison has no terror for those who have once 
been in it, that, as between the danger of prison and that of 
the workhouse, self-interest may not unreasonably find the 
balance in favour of the prison, that punishment of any kind 
is regarded by the dangerous classes as only one of the chan- 
ces of the never ending warfare between them and_ society 
at large, and that the dangerous classes are animated by a 
sense of injustice and feeling of hostility as regards socicty at 
large, which cause all attempts to benefit them by education 
to be received with incredulity and suspicion. 

In the midst of all this failure, a question has been asked, 
which impeaches the whole system. Lt is asked, whether the 
best way of making a scoundrel behave like an honest mai ts 
hot to make him really an honest man, and as sincere con 
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version is never effected by intimidation, whether kindness, 
not kindness out of policy, but kindness out of love, is not 
the true remedy; and whether the fear of God, which alone 


is the beginning of wisdom, is not likely to be lost sight of 


when the fear of man is made so prominent. 

True, you will say, but what can exceed the kindness with 
which for many years our criminals have been treated: if the 
schoolmaster has been abroad, it is most certain that he has 


been in the prison in all the plenitude of his power, and if 


schooling applied with great judgment, and good counsels 
inculeated with much tenderness, had been sufficient to make 
iidustrious citizens, the question, what shall we do with our 
criminals, would have been satisfactorly answered long ago : 
and you will point out the disheartening fact, that, not only 
does prison education secm in most instances to be thrown 
away upon the formed habits of the adult, but the constant 
recommitals of juvenile offenders show that prison education 
has little reformatory effect, even during the docile and im- 
pressionable period of youth. 

Now you will probably be surprised to learn that the ex- 
perience of persons who have devoted themselves to the re- 
formation of adults, by the new process of treating them noé 
as prisoners, has led them to the conclusion that the reformation 
of adults is an easier work than that of juvenile criminals. 
Ilowever that may be, it is agreed on all hands that the adult 
and the youth require to be dealt with very differently and in 
separate institutions ; and, merely calling your attention to the 
fact, that persons of great experience entertain warm hopes 
even as regards adults, I shall during the remaining part of 
this lecture confine myself to the more important branch ot 
thie subject, the treatment of juvenile offenders. 

Why isit, that the kindest and most enlightened treatment 
of the youthful criminal whilst he is undergoing his punish- 
ment in prison so generally fails to attain its purposes ol 
correction ? simply because it 1s administered as punishine nt, 
and is almost invariably received in that spirit of hostility and 
suspicion with which all punishment is im general received : 
they don’t believe that you wish to do them good, and they 
suspect that your kindness is dictated by interested motives anid 
not by love. Canany man say that their suspicions are not 
well founded? 
lt is now more than forty years since the compilers ol the 
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French Code Pénal struck out a new course of treatment, and 
enacted that young persons under sixteen years of age should, 
under ordinary circumstances, not be found guilty of offences 
which they should be proved to have committed, but should 
be acquitted as having acted without discernment, and then not 
punished, but detained for education ; within the last twenty 
years establishments have been formed in various parts of thie 
continent forthe education of these children. In the spring 
of the present year I called the attention of my fellow towns- 
men to one of these establishments, that of Mettray in lrance, 
which has now been in operation for upwards of 15 years: | 
have since that spent three days there, and my favourable 
opinion has been more than confirmed ; [ may take occasion to 
mention incidentally a few points which escaped my observa- 
tion on my first visit, but Lam not going to repeat anything 
that | have already published in print: it will be suficicnt to 
state, in general terms, tliat Mettray isa private establishinent, 
with government assistance, which receives for reformatory 
education boys under the age of 16 who have committed 
offences but have been acquitted as having acted without dis- 
cernment ; of these it has at present near 600, divided into 
families of forties, each family has its family house, and is 
governed by two young men specially educated for the purpose, 
who are assisted by two boys, members of the family, elected 
quarterly by ballot by the forty members of the family: the 
boys are taught agriculture and the common handicrafts which 
are necessary to agriculture: the place is the reverse of a 
prison, for there are neither walls nor gates ; the boys are most 
carefully impressed with the assurance that they are not 
widergoing punishment; and there is an infinite variety of 
contrivances for giving to each family a common interest, and 
encouraging the family feeling: the result of all this is, that 
during the whole of last year there was not a single attempt 
to run away; in fact, the directors have fully succeeded in 
gaining the affections of their children: during the whole 
fifteen years the number of relapses amongst the young persons 
who had been set at liberty is only eleven per cent.—a very 
small proportion when we consider that they had all of them 
exhibited vicious tendencies by the early commission of offences, 
and that simple vagrancy would be counted as a relapse. 
Besides thirty-five private institutions for the education of 
this description of détenus, France possesses several goverit- 
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ment establishments for the same purpose ; and, in his report 
on prisons for the last vear, the then minister of the interior, 
M. de Persigny, seemed to regard the government. establish. 
ments, as being, at the very le ‘ast, as efficient as the private 
institutions, 1 found on enquiry that the one which is situate 
at Gallon in Normandy, is considered to be second to none, 
not itself the very best, and having procured the proper 


authority, J proceeded to inspect it. The Maison Centrale of 


Gaillon, stands on a lull ina very pleasant healthy situation, 
more by token no inmate was attacked by the cholera, during 
either of the former visits of that pestilence, nor up to the time 
of my visit during the last year’s return. It consists of various 
angesof buildingsdivided into courts, the general effect of which 
is best seen from the outside : they hi id a considerable fire a 
little while ago, the work of some of the prisoners : a whole 
pile of alld ie seems to have been destroyed and is now m 
progress of re- construction. The chateau was formerly the 
residence of the Cardinal @ Amboise, and presents a few 
iiteresting remains of architectural decoration, for which see 
Murray’s Hand-book. ‘Thanks to the politeness of a fellow 
traveller in the ommbus, L easily found the residence ot M. 
Le Blane the director, bei it is a curious illustration of the 
insouciance of the French character, that neither the porters, 
nor even the servant at M. Le Blane’s house, had the slightest 
notion as to w hether he or the aumonter r (chaplain) were then 
present at the establishment or not, though they were both o! 
them ag fact actually engaged in the prctoire, holding then 
court for the trial of prison offences, at the precise time and 
spot at which they perform the same functions six if noi 
seven days in the week from year end to year end. 

M. Le Blane isa slightly built vigorous man, ap parently 
between 30 and 4 0 years of age, with a pleasing countenance 
and easy manner, but evidently accustomed to absolute com- 
mani |: he bears the decoration of the legion of honour. He 
received me very politely, and himself conducted me all over 
the establ aca at the house itself, 

The total number cae Ini ites Is 89 guardians, ine ‘luding the 
chef an | two sous chefs but not the directeur and auménier, 
who do not live wit thin 1 ‘the walls, 1214 adults and 6$6 young 
persons all acquitted under article 66 : no females are co mined 
there: the aumodmer is the only ecclesiastic : there 1s no 
female assistance or superintendance at all, “1m frere wi sceur, 
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Ofthe 39 guardians 15 are assigned to the children; of the 
remaining 24 there are 3 chefs and sous chefs, 5 porters, 5 
allected to special services, 1 always absent on leave, anid 
allowing for sickness and other accidental absences, the number 
of guardians actively engaged in looking after the 1214 adults 
isfrom 7 to 8, or, adding the director and chefs, about 1 to 100. 
In the superintendance of the workmen, there area few contre 
maitres whom I understand to be free workmen, and 
surveillants selected by the director from the prisoners of good 
conduct ; the system is silent but not separate. M. Le Blanc 
is not in favour of the cellular system, except as a pumshment 
for prison oilences. 

The principle of the system adopted for the adults is that of 
teaching them a trade and making them work at it. I was 
taken through rooms in which various trades were being carried 
ou. In the adult department the work is done for manufac- 
turers at certain prices fixed by contract, in some instances by 
the piece, in others by the day ; a tarif of the prices is put up to 
view in every work room. ‘T'hese wages are received by govern- 
ment, who pay over a portion to the prisoner partly in direct 
payment, partly by carrying half of this allowance to his credit 
80 as to provide him with asum of money on his liberation. 
The total amount of this allowance varies from five-tenths to 
one-tenth of the wages paid by the contractor, according to 
the gravity of the sentence, or the number of convictions: 
but an individual in the lowest class may by good conduct 
raise himself into a higher class till he gets to three-tenths, so 
by bad conduct a prisoner in a higher class may reduce himself 
one-tenth; they for the most part became good workmen : 
it was taken through a room in which they were at work 
making shoes, bottines, slippers, fine brushes, coarse brushes, 
accordeons, and the several parts which enter inio the con- 
struction of an accordeon, and probably some other articles 
Which I have forgotten ; also, other rooms in which the work 
Was the carding of silk and the weaving it into the stulf ol 
Which silk hats are made, and another room in which the 
work was the making of straw plait. All the men seemed to 
be working with a good deal of energy, without any appear- 
ance of dejection physical or moral, only in the finer work 
which required close attention they seemed much more serious ; 
* Tushed to an a priori conclusion that the ameliorating 
influences of industry would be more discernible amongst the 
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latter, but M. Le Blane assured me that there was no distinc. 
tion of that kind. 

The dietary consists of rations of brown bread, soup, vege- 
tables and meat twice a-week ; such prisoners as have earned 
a little money may buy a few comparative luxuries, such as 
butter, milk, sugar, and the like at the canteen. In conse- 
quence of the fire, the dormitories are at present crowded 
with additional beds, but, with the exception of one very 
large dormitory, they generally contain about twenty, each 
prisoner having his bed to himself as clean and comfortable 
as could be imagined ; at least one guardian sleeps in each 
dormitory, the rooms are lighted all night, and the surveillants 
are constantly walking their rounds. 

The general effect upon my own mind, of my inspection of 
the adult department, was that the prisoners were palpably 
much better off than they would have been if they had been 
at liberty, and that, as a body, they must be fully conscious 
of the facet ; indeed it is clear that, to some extent, the French 
prison serves the purpose of our workhouse. The liberated 
convict has a‘place of residence assigned to him, where he 
is to find work as best he can, though it is constantly hap- 
pening that he is sent to a place where he has no friends, and 
where there is no market for such labour as he has to supply: 
he goes to seck Jabour elsewhere, and thereby becomes guilty 
of rupture of ban, of which he is convicted and 1s sent back to 
prison, and this new conviction is counted against him a case 
of récidive: M. Le Blane called my attention to the fact, 
that the worst subjects under his care are by no means those 
who have the greatest number of convictions set against ther 
names, as these consist for the most part of ruptures ol 
ban in the honest attempt to seck for work. This is shewn 
by the fact, which I take from the tables published by M. le 
garde des seeaux, that of S068 récidivistes who were discharg- 
ed during the quinguennial period 1848—1$52 and were 
again convicted before the end 1852, the relapses by vaga- 
bondage and mendicity were 1485, and those by rupture ol 
ban 1346, and the figures seem to shew that the latter 
generally take place in the first year after hberation. No 
persons, however, are sent to the maisons centrales unless the 
sentence exceeds a year’s imprisonment, for shorter terms the 
committals are to the departmental prisons, where the con- 
fincment is cellular, and the treatment in other respects 
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stricter. Whilst M. Le Blane was inspector at Rennes, he 
knew acase of a liberated convict, who, being desirous of 
resuming his quarters in the maison centrale committed 
some offence, for which to his infinite disgust he was sentenced 
only to six months imprisonment. Having no taste for 
passing that period in a departmental prison, he forthwith 
began abusing the magistrate, in consequence of which his 
term was increased to ten months, which was the reverse of 
what he wanted, as it was four months more in the depart- 
mental prison. Upon this he redoubled his invectives, adding 
threats of what he would do to the judge at the end of the 
end of the term: this was visited by a change of sentence 
to fifteen months, but as these would have to be passed in a 
maison centrale his end was answered, his mask of turbulence 
was laid aside, and he retired from the tribunal with a respect- 
ful bow. 

I was now conducted to the department of the jeunes 
détenus, These are principally, according to their antecedents 
and the employments of their families, divided into two bodies, 
the industrial who occupy part of the maison centrale itself, 
aud the agricultural who are located on a farm about three 
miles from the maison centrale, to which they come twice a 
week, on Sundays and Thursdays, to attend divine service, 
and the court which is held on those days for the trial of 
prison offences committed by the jeunes’ détenus. I was first 
introduced to the quartier des preuves in which new comers are 
first placed in order to try them, and see what they are fit for ; 
there was nothing particular about it, but this difference at the 
Very outset from the system at Mettray excited an involuntary 
smile. No one was in it at the time, and we proceeded to a 
large garden laid out with walks, which are open to the young 
détenus during periods of recreation, but, if I understood 
aright, they have nothing to do with the cultivation. The 
young people were just turning out of the class-room in double 
file; their dress did not differ much in character from that 
in use at Mettray, but it looked older and not so tidy; the 
body had very much the appearance of a workhouse school, 
and there were no marks of that esprit de corps which aui- 
mates almost every countenance at Mettray: they did not 
éven fall quite naturally into the military step, but their 
teachers had to excite them to it, and to beat time; one of 
them had his head clean shaven, of which more anon; others 
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bore complimentary tablets on their backs, with characteristic 
legends such as ‘* Voleur”’ &c. We then passed through 
the workshops of the different trades which they are 
taught: here the work is not done for contractors, but 
for the government, and no wages are paid, it being con- 
sidered, that the board, lodging and education are more than 
an equivalent jor the work done; I understood that there 
were some slight pecuniary rewards to the surveillants and 
others, but my attention was diverted at this point of my 
enquiries, and I omitted to return to it. ‘The children are 
thus taught a great variety of trades, the particulars of which 
have escaped my memory; all the building and other work 
in the establishment is done either by the clildren or the 
adult convicts: the employment which struck me most was 
that of the ornamental wood carvers, who were turning out 
some very clever specimens of workmanship, which would 
have excited a great sensation had they been sent to the 
educational exhibition: as part of his day’s work, each child 
has an hour and a-half’s schooling, more than that is found 
to be tedious at the time, and to make them conceited at the 
end, ‘The director selects a certain number of the best be- 
haved to act as surveillants, these wear a distinguishing badge. 
‘lhe dormitories are large rooms, containing a great number 
of beds, all exquisitely clean, with each boy’s Sunday clothes 
neatly folded and placed upon his bed: my visit was on a 
Monday morning, Sept. llth, 1854: all this had a muci 
more comfortable look than the hammocks at Mettray. ‘The 
refectory is a large hall used also as the class-room, ant 
as the chapel, of which it forms the nave when the folding 
doors which separate it from the chapel, properly so called, 
are thrown open. ‘There is nothing peculiar in the dietary, 
except that on Sundays and Thursdays they are allowed what 
is called a gratification. What that gratification is on ‘Thurs- 
days I did not catch, on Sundays it consists in the distribu- 
tion to each boy of half-a-pound of preserve, which lie Js 
allowed to eat as he likes: the glutton dispatches 1 forth- 
with, and his propensity is noted; on the other hand thos 

who wish to make a better use of it, as a seasoning lor their 
bread during the week, are supplied with the means of 
keeping it for that purpose. They are justly proud ol thei 
bakehouse, the produce of which, experto crede, 1s excellent. 
For my visit to the farm, M. Le Blanc committed me to 
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the guidance of the excellent inspector M. Delaunay, and 
finding that I wished to return to Paris by the three o’clock 
train, which L could not do if we performed our expedition 
on foot, le was kind enough to order the tilbury of the esta- 
blishment to be placed at our disposal, and right pleasant 
was our drive through a steeply undulated and well wooded 
country. ‘The farm consists of 214 hectares including 40 
hectares of wood anda small portion of moorland not yet 
brought into cultivation, it is traversed in various directions 
by well made private roads, the work of the colonists. I was 
taken to two farm houses, one an old building of no great 
size, the other a new construction of considerable size, built 
by the colonists for the purposes of the colony. In the re- 
fectory of the latter we found the children in class, pursuing 
according to their several ages and abilities the usual course 
of primary instruction ; there were no particular marks either 
of energy or lassitude, but I thought them too much crowded ; 
the dormitories are exactly like those of the industrial colon- 
ists at the maison centrale: everything was extremely clean 
and rather left an impression of over comfort. ‘They are 
very proud of their horned cattle, from which they draw a 
large quantity of milk, which finds its way to the market at 
Evreux in the shape of butter: they have some very fine 
specimens of the Dutch, Flemish, Cotantin and Breton 
breeds: the latter are very small, smaller than the Alderney 
with which, however, they seem in shape and colour to have 
aillinity. There I learned that the peculiar grain in the 
colour of the Norman horses is called pommelé, whilst the 
broader and more variegated dapple of a cotantin bull was 
called écaille. ‘They did not ordinarily breed or feed for the 
market, but some beautiful little Breton calves were destined 
lor Foutevrault. There is no peculiarity in the mode of culti- 
vation adopted. ‘The farm yards are walled like other farm 
yards in the country, but in other respects the colonists are 
not confined by walls; in the classes I noticed three more 
shaven heads, and learned that the shaving of the head 1s one 
of tle punishments for evasion. Attempts at evasion are 
uot uufrequent, but they are always unsuccessful, as the dress 
is peculiar, and a reward of twenty-five franks is given to any 
Petson who brings a fugitive back. 
[ have already mentioned the punishment for evasion ; ™ 
both the adult and the juvenile departments the usual punish- 
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ments are inflicted for prison offences, but are preceded by a 
formal trial before a tribunal consisting of the director, the 
aumonier and I think, the chief guardian ; for the adults this is 
held daily, in a room fitted up for the purpose, and called 
the Prétoire : for the Jeunes Détenus it is held twice a week 
in the presence of the colony assembled in their Salle a 
manger. The punishments are standing with their face to 
the wall, standing out whilst the others are eating, depriva- 
tions of the gratifications of the palate, reduction of dict, 
cellular confinement, and, as a last resort, confinement in 
chains. M. Le Blane encourages correspondence of the 
prisoners with their families, and the visits of the latter to 
their relatives in prison, as a means of keeping up and 
strengthening the family tie : it also supplies him with a means 
of punishment by the suppression of it, and, in the case of the 
juveniles, by making them come in disgrace before their 
parents; for juveniles he also makes occasional use of whip- 
ping; that being a domestic punishment, he considers that 
he who stands in loco parentis may sometimes apply it with 
advantage. 

I may be wrong, but the impression on my mind was, that 
the system was likely to be less deterrent than that of Mettray ; 
in the first place, there is a less complete change in the mode 
of life, they sleep in ordinary beds like other people, they are 
in more close association with each other, and there being 
only one guardian to 40 or 50 colonists, with only one aumdnier 
to 1900, and no sisters of charity or the like, they are com- 
paratively free from that constant surveillance and interference 
of superiors which is so very disagreeable to the wild unreclained 
character; but what impressed me most strongly was, the 
instruction which is given in branches of industry which com- 
mand very high wages: when I saw wood carvings, the work 
rather of an artist than of an artizan, I could not help asking 
myself whether this was not likely to be regarded in sober truth 
as a college for the poor? There is no such danger about agr- 
culture or the trades immediately ancillary to it, nor even about 
the military profession. The danger being one that is adverted 
toby M. de Persigny, I enquired of M. Le Blane how the 
matter stands according to his experience. ' He says that many 
parents do unquestionably send their children out begging, 
with a feeling that the worst that can happen will be that the 
state will relieve them of the charge of their children ; tus 
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however is by no means the same thing as bringing them up 
as thieves. 

There docs not seem to be much difficulty in obtaining 
employment for the young persons on their discharge, and 
exertions are made in each particular instance to obtain the 
patronage of some charitable individual in the neighbourhood ; 
such as are placed in Paris are confided to M. De Berenger’s 
society ; when unable to obtain work, and totally friendless, 
they sometimes come back to the colony and ask to be put to 
their old work, an hospitality which is accorded until a place 
is found for them. M. Delaunay however considers that the 
case of the orphans requires special provision, and suggests 
that something might be done for them on the tracts of un- 
reclaimed land in various parts of France, which are the 
property of the state. I asked him if they ever succeeded in 
gaining the affections of the young people committed to their 
cate; he said no, the numbers were too large for the teachers 
to establish any individual hold. Both he and M. Le Blanc 
expressed themselves strongly against some of the private 
colonies, as being mere private speculations conducted without 
any real regard to the welfare of the children, but they did 
not affect to place their own work on a level with Mettray, on 
the contrary they assigned reasons why it could not be so: 
the refuse rejected by the private colomies as being incurable 
is necessarily sent to the Maison Centrale, which has no such 
means of purification or punishment: M. De Metz too is 
absolute master, he may spend his money as he likes, and 
way make any changes in his system and try any experiments 
that occur to him according to his own judgment and good 
pleasure: the director of a maison centrale on the contrary 
has a limited sum placed at his disposal for every sou of which 
he has to give a minute account, and both in expenditure and 
general management he is tied down to a strict routine in 
which the Minister of the Interior has alone the power to 
inake the slightest variation. 

Le Blane and Delaunay : 1 could not help wondering how 
far up the stream of ages we should have to go before the 
descent of the one would be found diverging from that old 
Sit Simon, and that of the other from the line of the gallant 
and faithful governors of the Bastille. Though it were to 
the period of the deluge, it is something to bear an honorable 
tame and to bear it with honour. 
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The next establishment to which I have to eall your atten- 
tion is Petit Bourg near Corbeil in the department of the 
Seine et Oise ; the gate of the park is closeto the Railway station 
at Kvry, and there is a servant to meet all visitors coming 
from Paris: we visited this institution on Monday 25th 
September 1854, and met with a hospitable reception from 
Mdme. Allier and her daughters, and a son who went with us 
over the establishment; nevertheless a subsequent perusal of 
the various reports which they were so kind as to give me has 
mystified me not a little, for on comparing my personal obser- 
vations with the only report which goes into details on the 
system, that of 1845, I find that very considerable changes 
had been made, so that my description of it must be in very 
broad outline, leaving details to be filled in when I shall have 
ascertained how far several arrangements, some of them of 
great importance, which are described im that report but of 
which I saw no traces and heard no mention, have in fact 
been retained or been abandoned. 

In or about the year 1842 a society was formed at Paris 
for the patronage of poor boys by bringing them up to farming 
or gardening, and afterwards providing them with places. 
The original object of the Society was to provide for poor 
children who had never been charged with crime, at least as 
good an agricultural training as was provided at Mettray, and 
similar institutions, for children who had been charged with 
crime, and been acquitted on the ground of having acted 
without discernment, On this footing the Society proceeded 
apparently with great success until the Revolution of February 
1848, when the greater part of their supporters were struck 
with ruin, and their annual subscriptions fell from 50,000 
francs to 2,000 francesa year (£2,000 to £80.) In ‘conse: 
quence of this it was necessarily changed into an institution 
for the education of young persons acquitted under article 66, 
for whom the government pays a daily sum _ per head, not 
quite equal to the actual cost. One of the first acts of the 
Society was to take, and afterwards to purchase, the estate ol 
Petit Bourg, consisting of a handsome chateau, formerly the 
residence of the notorious Madame de Montespan, and about 
1()0 hectares of land, and adapt it to their purposes by removing 
all the objects of luxury and magnificence, and fitting 1 UP to 
receive its humble inmates. The parts used for habitation 
and recreation are walled all round and locked up ® night, 
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the estate is walled round except on the side of the railway : 
the consequence is, that there is neither the material security 
of efficient walls, nor the moral security of an appeal to the 
feelings of the children by the total absence of walls: attempts 
at evasion are therefore frequent, often under the very eyes 
of the surveillant, the runaway springing “ like a viper” under 
the cover of some standing crop, in which he cannot be dis- 
covered without a damage for which his recapture is not an 
equivalent. The security really relied on is the very peculiar 
party-coloured dress, two quarters white two quarters check, 
and the reward which is paid to the person who effects the 
recapture. 

The first objects that we were taken to see by the gentle- 
man who acted as our guide, were the offices m what 
Londoners would call the area, and Yorkshire-men the 
cellar-kitchens. For all purposes connected with this part 
of the establishment, the capacious cellar departments of the 
chateau of course afforded every convenience: there was 
nothing that called for special remark: we were too late to 
see the dinner, but we were informed that the cooking 1s 
conducted by colonists, under the superintendence of a chief. 
The food of course is very plain, the only beverage is water ; 
at first there was an allowance of wine for Sundays, but on 
the request of the children themselves, that was suppressed ; 
our friends the teetotalists will say that this speaks well for the 
children ; Boniface the publican will reserve his opinion on 
that point, until he knows the quality of the wine. ‘The 
average cost of what we should call board seems in ordinary 
times to be about 4°5 pence per day for each colonist, 
that of the employés about 7°6 pence : for all ordinary purposes, 
and classing all persons on the establishment together, the 
average daily cost per head, is about 8°9 pence : the government 
allowance is about 8°0, leaving near one penny a day to 
be received from other sources for ordinary expenses only. 
The report represents every meal as being seasoned by a 
lecture, an observance which it is to be hoped is amongst 
those that have been abandoned. All the colonists dine to- 
gether in one large room, which is also used as a class-room ; 
the arrangements are of the most simple, and the general 
‘spect not inviting: perhaps immediately after dinner was 
hot the best time for seeing it. 
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We then went to the play-ground, passing on our way a 
very long shed with a trough from end to end, in which ‘the 
children wash themselves at all seasons; close by are some 
cisterns in which they wash their own linen, under the super. 
intendence of regular washerwomen. The play-ground is a 
large yard, surrounded by buildings and high walls: we 
entered it during the time allowed for recreation: there we 
found from 200 to 300 children in their party-coloured attire 
before mentioned ; being the working dress, half worn and 
dusty, it had a specially workhouse look. Some of them were 
sauntering about idly in groups, others were playing, but 
so listlessly! Nothing like a game! and, although the wea- 
ther was by no means excessively hot, at least two-thirds of 
the whole body were lying on their backs under the walls, 
some preferring the sunshine, some the shade, none of them 
reading, very few of them talking; if they were chewingthe 
cud of sweet and bitter fancies, there was no importunate 
hum of merry voices to disturb them ; I should have liked to 
see them roused bya reveille from the clarions of Mettray, 
but the exclusion of the military principle would satisfy the 
most pacific, and the most rigid economist would be assured 
that there was no waste of animal strength or spirits. On 
one side of this yard, we visited two large dormitories, the 
larger of them containing beds for upwards of 100 colonists 
and four superintendents ; there are other dormitories in thie 
chiteau itself, also in large rooms. One almost necessary 
consequence of establishing the colony in the buildings of an 
existing chateau, was the non-adoption of the divisions ito 
small families, which is the corner stone of the Mettray 
system ; and though, for the purpose of exciting a little emula- 
tion, the different divisions are in some respects treated as 
different houses, there is nothing like the sustained attempt 
to create the esprit de famille. If I rightly understood M. 
Allier, jun. the monitors are now nominated by the director, 
which is a great change, for in 1845 they were elected by the 
colonists ; and there is a change in the material arrangements 
of almost equal importance: originally the colonists slept 1 
hammocks, and some of them continue to do so until the 
hammocks shall be worn out, but it was discovered that as, 10 
order to be safe, the hammock must be constructed of very 
strong materials, a bedstead consisting of two planks laid on 
an iron frame, would be cheaper; in the new building there- 
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fore, this was introduced instead of the hammocks; then the 
eye of the economist saw its way to a further saving: two or 
three bits of deal rudely fastened to the floor, would cost less 
than the iron frame, and, according to the last improvements, 
the Petit Bourg bedstead, consists of two deal boards, resting 
on bits of deal rudely fastened to the floor. The bedding 
itself is clean and comfortable. 

Between the two outer dormitories, is the quarter of pun- 
ishment; here again there has been a complete change since 
1845, when the confinement was cellular, the change being 
apparently dictated by the same spirit, perhaps L ought to say 
the same necessity for minute savings. The offenders are 
now confined in common under the guardianship of a keeper, 
who enforces silence and keeps them to their tasks. They 
did not seem to be much distressed. Here however we 
found in full operation, a peculiar and interesting arrange- 
ment: several of the prisoners were undergoing punishment 
merely as “ protectors” or bondsmen, the meaning of which 
is this: when a boy has made himself liable to imprisonment, 
he is sometimes set at liberty, on procuring security for his 
future better behaviour, by getting a boy of good character 
to engage himself to undergo the pumshment should the cul- 
prit thus let out. offend again. ‘The report gives a somewhat 
lantastically eraduated scale of punishments, and though we 
neither saw nor heard of any other than this conlinement 1 
company ina heht airy room, and a reduction of rations, 
there must of course be some greater severity, We next 
Went to some of the workshops for the making and repairing 
of agricultural implements and the like, and from thenee to 
the old vadarie or cowhouse, which was in a dilapidated state, 
undergoing that most effectual of all repairs, the biulding of 
anew one; nearly the whole of the stock of horned cattle was 
in the fields, but we saw a few very fine specimens of prize 
bulls and calves, for which the institution enjoys a well merit- 
ed renown: from thence we went to its greatest glory, the 


. : , . enhaen : > 
porcherie, No expense is spared in the purchase ol thre 
finest individuals of bovine swine and porcine breeds for the 

Is 


Purpose of ameliorating the races by crossing, no expence 
spared in lodging, boarding and attendance. Let us take for 
example the swine: they live in a pig palace! whiat the 
Sydenham people would call the culmary department 18 
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pate iu the centre with its stoves, boilers and apparatus of 
essels : after being boiled the aie is set to ferment for 4 
couple of days, so that the pigs take their meat, as the cock- 
ney baker puffed his bread, with the gin in it. Hach pig and 
s hitle ones lives in a separate compartment, kept most 
ma sly clean, so that not the slightest perceptible bad 
odour arises 3 Ci ach pig is Washed clean and brushed every 
Inorning, In winter itis indulged with the beewaie of wat 
water. Most of the animals came from Eue'and, on | 
thir e queen of the race, had been brought all | the: Wav Jrom 
en ; her farrow were nestling round her to her great 
leheht nae in most intelligible grunts: these little on 
were already sold for delivery at six weeks ave, for the mode- 
rate price of £8 ste rling a head. In fact M. ee has with- 
in the last fourteen montis gained twenty niedals for his agri- 
cultural productions. What a pity itis that no one ollers 
a prize for the best educated colonists. 

We next took a short walk in the grounds immediate) 
adjoining the chat eau, and saw several parties of colonists 
going lu a quiet orderly manner to their work. M. Al Jer 
junior » propos sed taking us to another farm louse, but as h 
said 1t Was a merere ps tiiai of what we had seen alre: ady, We 
did not think it worth while. Everything was in excellent 
order and condition, and the walk on the noble avenue under 
he clear blue sky, with the riant valley of the Seine at our 
eet was very pleasant : > we found that the chesnuts which Lae 
the gardens of the Tuileries are gathered wiih such ardour ») 
the T ifant s sculptors, are here collected and CVE n as 10 od to 
the sheep. The garden is very extensive, and ki pt with great 
Care, ~ vines are as elsewhere a failure, not however Irol 
lady but from the bad weather whiol sh previ ailed: at tii 
season of the fruiting. ‘The hospitality of Mme. 
Aller enabled us to bear the strongest testim ony to the 
super lor quality of the produce, both of the farm and of the 
earden, Looking into the garden is the infirmary ; the sick- 
yard is a light airy room, ke} rt phy ny sly clean, and — 
taming a Cons siderab] le number ol beds, next to which Is a 
sitting room for the conv alesccuts ; the whole 1 Is under the ¢ care 
ofa very decent looking young woman. I was not surpn yo 
io hear from the ladies that there is a strong desire aio) nB* 
the colonists to put tliemselves on the sick list, and make t! 


Ca 1us ~ 
tola plant which, when rubbed 1 upon any limb, 
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it to swell, to most alarming dimensions, and of another plant, 
a species of Euphorbia with yellow milk, which is eflicacious 
in producing sore eyes; one poor fellow actually caused his 
own death by constantly tearing the bandages off a real sore 
for which le was in hospital. Mme. Aller herself discovered 
a specific for this class of diseases in the applications of repeat- 
ed blisters. 

We now returned to the chdteau and visited the depart- 
ment of the economat and store rooms where we tasted the 
three kinds of bread, all very good ; first of the finest quality, 
for the soup of all parties: second made of fine flour, seconds 
and rice, for the employés: third made of fine flour, seconds, 
rice, and bean meal for the colonists : a most minute ac- 
count is kept of everything, insomuch so that, when a 
colonist has to be punished by any alteration in lis rations, 
itis not until the day but one after the sentence that the 
punishment can be carried into effect, since the estimate for 
the intervening day has been made out, allowing him full 
rations. ‘There is a special department for the care of the 
colonists clothes, not merely the articles in stock, but all the 
changes for each individual colonist. This is an illustration 
of the system. The arrangement by compartments and 
letters is admirable, and the cleanliness and neatness not to 
be surpassed, but the opportunity of habituating the imdivi- 
dual colonist to keep his clothes with cleanliness and neatness 
Is sacrificed to the centralised action of a department, which, 
so far as regards the immediate result of all the clothes being 
kept clean and neat, is doubtless more efficacious. We con- 
cluded our personal examination by inspecting the dormitories 
and workshops in the first floor of the chateau ; in the tailors 
shop they seemed to be all cheerful and happy, and were 
working with spirit ; as regards the condition of the children, 
this was the most satisfactory part of the establishment that 
We saw, Tae 

There is an auminier or Chaplain attached to the institution, 
ad two rooms are used as chapels : the time devoted to veneral 
lustruction varies with the season of the year, and in harves! 
time is reduced to nothing: taking the whole year round i 
averages two hoursa day; the report in addition to the ordinary 
s g, military music, 
: rses of agricul. 
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9 ¢} ‘ : ; . . —- r} 
heads of primary instruction mentions sine 
(Ty) ’ “ 5s ® » “ . ‘ } , 
f)iuastics, working the fire engines, and cou 


tora and) } 7 nt ecdancea daémulation an 
‘ure and horticulture ; it speaks of scances cone 
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justice held every Sunday, and colours for every division, th 
colonists in which are arranged in order of merit, the best 
being the colour-bearer, and the colour of the colony being 
given tothe best division, and of pecuniary prizes to the chefs 
datelie and employés, of certificates of capacity, of medals of 
honour, of quarterly elections of monitors, of weekly reports, 
ofa monthly (‘te de famille, of a somewhat sentimental system 
of rewards, and cites numerous instances of industry, zeal, 
cenerosity, brotherly love and filial affection. How much re- 
mains of all this I cannot say, for our informants on the spot 
mentioned none of these things, still though the mouth spoke 

not the beart might be full : but what eas said left a painful 
Impression on the mind: some really well merite com pliments 
on what we had seen were responded to by the remark that the 
director and his family did their best, but the undertaking w: 

one of never-ending anxiety; 1 then applied my usual pierre de 
touche, the question whether the ry ever gained the affections 
of any of their young people. 





; the children were 
essenti: lly selfish and ungrate ful, nine coaxing and well- 
behaved out of policy, but never returning the slightest kindly 
feeling for the most assiduous attention. | suggested that the 
fannly had at all events the consciousness of devoting them- 


selves to a most charitable work, and trusted that the table of 


récidivistes shewed their attempts at moralization not to have 
been thrown away. ‘Lhe reply to this was that they hope « iney 
did some good: that they ‘alw: AVS procured pl: wes fort 
children, that some who had gone into the army had se 
their time was out, applied to be received into the colony as 
meee as for tie number of récidivistes they knew nothing 
about it, e police perhaps night know : that the employes were 
a still more diflicult anid ungrate ful set than the colonists, that 
there was no sauisfying them either with meat or drink, no 
amis iting them with the spirit of the undertaking, no inducing 
them to comply with the rules: a strict system of fines was 
enforced, such as Ofr., for the first act of drunkenness, 1tr. 
for the second, dismissal for the third, but it was all in val. 

[ am afraid indeed that M. Allier has not succeeded 
assembling a body of assistants, (there are 400 in number 
sufliciently imspu red with the genius of the place. This defict 
eney Is inte lligibly hinted at in the report of LS4 5 and has not 
been remedied—Partly from this reason, partly from the 
iusuiliciency of the Goverment allowances, though he has sue- 
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ceeded in forming a first-rate farming establishment, he appears 
to me not to present us with so satisfactory a solution of the 
educational problem as is to be found in some other places. 
Our next visit was to the reformatory institutions of 
Ruysselede and Beernem in Belgium; and | must pre- 
mise that Belgium is governed by the same laws as France, 
having adopted the various codes of the first Napoleon; the 
scale of living amonyst the peasantry is lower than it is even in 
France ; the religion is much more exclusively Roman Catholic, 
and the observances of that religion are much more generally 
and more scrupulously complied with than in’ France: the 
population is less warlike, and less easily acted upon by the 
stimulus of honour ; and the hard-hearted quality of their par- 
simony is attested by the fact that the paupers who become 
chargeable to the parish used until very recently—indeed I 
doubt whether the system is entirely abolished—lI say these 
paupers used to be put up by auction to be let out to the 
person who would undertake to maintain them at the lowest 
charge to the parish. Every one was allowed tu calculate the 
ihsadvantages which childhood or infirmity would entailand the 
profits to be derived trom the remaining strength of the aged 
or the growing powers of the young. ‘They were often knocked 
down to the highest bidder amidst the most revolting remarks, 
and when handed over to their task-master were for the most 
part exposed to severer treatment than the greatest criminals in 
the worst organized prisons ; even very young children were so 
put out, and were generally bought to be used as iustruments 
of mendicity, : | 
Such a state of things as this called loudly for the inter- 
erence of the legislature and government: the legislature 
and government did at last interiere, at Jeast as regards the 
children and young persons. By a law passed in 1848, it 
Was ordered that Government should create special establish- 
ents for young paupers, beggars, and vagrants, and employ 
the boys, as much as possible, mn agricultural labour, and 
bring them up to callings eapable of being profitably exercised 
ithe country. The first of these institutions was established 
at Ruvsselede for 600 boys, in 1549, and at Beernem a 
Ruysselede for 300 cirls, in 1853: they may in fact be 
regarded as one instiiution, being both under the management 
Ol the same director, and being made to work into one another 
as wall appear in the sequel. We first visited Ruysseiede, the 
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establishment for boys, and, as the day was a thorough soake: 
our observations were necessarily confined to the | house and 
its immediate vicinity. 

You will observe that I speak of the Aouse, not of th 
houses, for though the system at Ruysselede has ina creat 
measure been modelled upon that of Mettray, where the young 
peop le live in separate families, the paramount consideratior 
of expense caused the Belgian government to adopt the che: aper 
course of purchasing the buildings of a large sugar manu- 
lactory and adapting them to the purposes of a reformatory 
institution: but this unfortunately rendered it quite impossibl 
for them to adopt the formation of distinct families. ‘There is 
another fundamental difference, which is of more lee aaleats 
{0 the Knelish student than to the Belgian: the mmates do not 
belong to precisely the same class as at Mettray. At Mettray 
they are exclusively young criminals, oe heat on the score 
of ‘ rance, at Ris sselede less than half belong to this class ; 
the rest are po oor children sent by the parishes, or by benevolent 
socteties or individuals : in other words the same establishment 
serves both as reformatory and as industrial school. There 
very little diMeulty about this where the principle 


? 
appears to | 
| acquittal is acted upon, but there will be strong 


QO} qualities 


objections against adopting sue a course in Knegland as long 
as we adhere to the princh ey of first convicting the youthft ul 
offender and iiflicting = re Hi ninary punishment for lis offence. 

M. Pol, the direc the icntiiolion received us very 
cordially, and condu ted is personally over every part that 


eould be visited on a thore aa ily rainy day - heis a man of 
powerful make, with ano — ood lh atured countenance, al ( 
airank easy manner, and no one ean be lon a in-his com pany 


without discovering that he has a heart — in the same mould 





as those of De Metz, dye rdier, and Duepétiaux : he considers 
that lis system is tl f Mettray, simplified and reduced to a 
scale o! culties more compatible with Belgian — 
‘| ht . 2S al Mettray, | ‘re are no prison walls - there are SUCH 


yy tes hat habs are key et In as prisoners al 

rst t] resetiions and att mpts to dese rp were numerous, but 
. e 

las seal there were only five attempts al desertion, and 

were unsuceessful. This suecess in this respect affords us a 


Looe 
) } ’ rT¢ i belt AE ie 
worked under great alsa 
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vantages ; Instead of beginning as at Mettray with a staff ot 
assistants twice as numerous as the first consignment of children, 
le began with two assistants to manage 60° children, 
so that the work of assimilating the raw material of tlie 
untutored population was nec essarily very slow: now that the 
body at large have been brought into good training, new 
comers are introduced only in’ small “numbe 's, at of the 
assimilating powers of large majorities upon small minorities 
are brought into full operation. At present the whole body of 
officers and servants, including the director and the chaplain, 
who have to manage, teach and overlook 600 b vs, amounts 
to the number of eighteen, and M. Pol seems to consider 
that the force is sufficient: | must confess L came toa differen! 
conclusion: not from anv deficiencies that could be detected 
in the arrangements, or in the working of the eager but, 
with the exception of M. Pol himself, they had all of ma 
the heavy careworn look of men who are hard a 
results shew them to bea most conscientious zealous ona of 
men, indeed any assistant who should show any indie ations of 
being otherwise would be quietly withdrawn on the earliest 
opportumity, The right kind of men are difficult to find, but 
when you have found them, there is something almost sublime 
about the thorough devotion with which they vive themselves 
up to their Mission. For ex ample at Mettr: Ly, the other day, 
there was too much reason to believe that certain pecuniary 
support would be withdrawn, to nis an extent that the es- 
tablishment must be wound u p, and the farther prosecution 
of it abandone: [; whereupon the different employes, a — 
ot young men aes 21 to 35 years of age, not helples 
creatures without resource to whom half a loaf would be bett 
than no bre; ad, but men of tried ability and vigour, who aitd 
at any time command more 1 smunerative employment else- 
Where—| say these young men waited on M. De Metz ina body, 
and olfered to continue their services at half their si laries. 
—Why? because their hearts were in the matter. 

But to return to Ruysselede, “4 as in water face —— 
to face, so the heart of man to man,” the heart of the teach 
ae sound the key note, or there will be no response in the 
uO art of the taught : as sool as M. Pol ha ic c1Vve hmea short 


sites atory outlme of his system, | applied my pie rre de 
any of your 


l¢ OUE he ; do you sometimes walt 1 the atte eTIO! IS ol 
i S}) nile alm st 


young ‘people ? The reply was given with a 
amounting to a laugh—“ We should do very little good if wy 
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did not gain the hearts of the great majority: yes, 1 trust wi 
do gain the affections of almost all of them who remain am 
length of time with us, but the parishes remove some of them 
before any good eflect can be hoped for.” 

L have already intimated that the domestic arr; ingements 
have in great measure been dictated by the original construction 
of the fabrie, which afforded no facilities for subdivision into 
families, but several ol ihe long large galleries whieh are to 
be found in faetories. ‘The consequence is that all the colonists 
take their meals together im one large refectory, and for sleep 
they are distribute din two or three large dormitories. lor, 
bed, board, and : eeneral supe rintendence, they are divided into 
divisions of 100) each, at the head of which is placed an over- 
looker, who is also the overlooker and teacher of a workshop, 
and, as he sleeps at the head of lus diviston, has literally no 
relief! by day or might: each division is subdivided into two 
secuions, aud the overlooker is assisted by a chief and under 
cliet selected by the director, quarterly, out of each section, 
and respectively distinguished by a red cr yellow stripe on the 
left arm: the beds of cach division and section are placed 
together, and they dine together at the same table, the members 
of each section taking it by turns to prepare the tables Ke. : 
When deal time arrives the divisions form in military order on 
the grand square, and march off to their several tables to the 
miusic of a brass band, when all are in their places the trumpet 
ounds, the superintendents take off their caps, there is a dead 
silence, silence that may be felt, for a minute and a half, but 
there is a fre ” nt motion of little fi ugers figuring the sign of 
the cross as in Roman Catholic devotions, the children are 
SAVIN Pr ate before meat, in all the nol seless sole munity of the 
Nocl \\ of Friends : av ‘ain the trum pet sounds, and the whole 
bod) Gl hungry workei s sits down to the quiet orderly enjoys 
ment of its frugal repast: oh, it was a goodly sight to see six 
er te od rude but happy little faces smiling over their basins 
ob SOU mp ve maigre and the scanty allowances of bread, yet it 

i briday, that was all thei dinner, and at halt past live 
" rs ponies havea supper on borle d potatoes ; hii - work and 
hard fave, ave and hard sleep o’nights, each n his clean 
comloriabie little bed, with two little shelves for “his sunday 
clothes belund his pulow, in which, mid the cleanliness atid 
neathess that heigns Uhroughout the dormitory, le is taught to 
heep lis own little belongings with cleanliness and neatness. 
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In ordinary times the board of each child costs 2hd.a day, 
and his total cost for board, lodging, clothing and everything, 
amounts to less than 5d. 

There is such a strong general resemblance between the 
workshops, schoolrooms, baths and chapel of any one refor- 
matory establishment, and the workshops, schoolrooms, baths, 
and chapel of any other, that I shall not enter into a 
particular description of those at Ruysselede: all the children 
are taught more or less the ordinary duties of a farm labourer, 
and, according to their various capacities and tastes, some of 
the employments ancillary to agriculture: the object is to 
create a peasantry, not a school of philosophy : the cultivation 
of the intellect is limited to reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and elementary information on the employments on which 
they are engaged ; and the result sought for is the production 
of cartwrights not carriage makers, harness makers not saddlers, 
jolners not cabinet makers: yet genius would not find it utterly 
inpossible to emerge, for one of the rewards of good conduct 
is adimission to a good library. I don’t know what some of 
our friends would say to it, but both here and at Mettray 1 
found that the processes of buying and selling are held in very 
little honour, there being a general notion that communities 
of such magnitude ought to supply their own wants without 
losing time in going to market: thus as regards flax, every 
process is worked in the colony, from sowing the seed to 
making the blouse and wearing it: hitherto they have been m 
the habit of selling their cattle and buying their butchers’ 
meat, but the other day, having a fat cow to sell, they could 
not get a bid above £4, probably through some short-sighted 
understanding amongst the neighbouring butchers: for the 
colony slaughtered the animal themselves, and found that the 
produce in meat would have cost them above twelve pounds : 
the colony has ceased to be a purchaser of butchers’ meat. 

There are two special heads of instruction on which [ must 
saya word. Asa reward for good conduct the colonists who 
have a turn for music are taught it,both vocal and instrumental ; 
as We approached one of the classrooms we heard a volume of 
heterogeneous trumpetings, and on opening the door found 
irom 40 to 50 youths, each practising his own part with as 
much abstraction and composure as if he were miles away from 
the sound of any instrument but his own. A mannerly salate 
lroin all immediately on our entrance; then a full brass band, 
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supported by a big drum and two small ones, performed 
last scene in Norma with admirable precision ; 
fellow, the first trumpet, shewed himself a master of his insiy 
ment and he knew it, and the boy who presided over the * 

drum struck it with an aplomb that was meant to tell us that 
he had a hand above drumsticks: I had heard the same music 
at either opera house, but IL must confess that there was a 
moral beauty about thie scene in the classroom at Ruysselede, 


Olle l} Lit 


that went beyond Grist and Jenny Lind. ‘Lhev then eave us 
God save the (Jueen ma satis factory style, and we took our 


leave of the melancholy looking master and his promising 


class. M. Pol considers that LUUSIC ee CISCS a ios silt tary 


influence both on the performers, and those who take part int 
their concerts only as hearers ; at Ruysselede it has this further 
advantage, that the proficients are admitted iito the regimental 
bands, which for children of that rank is a piece of valuable 
preferment. 

The other special head of instruction that I alluded to is 
instruction In seamanship, so far as that can be given on dry 
land, ona piece of ground fitted with the bulwarks, masts, 
rigging, and sails of a large ship. When I first saw this kind 
of | contrivance at Mettray, | could not refrain from intimating 
a doubt as to its’ pract ical utility, bal find that Twas quite 
taken. ln trance the CX erluent Was tried at the Ssugees- 


ie . 
le Minister of the Marine b Himseli, and the youtlls SO 


og } 
tiol of Ul 
} 
i 


CA rcis ca al Mettray are received Olt ool ship board : as sailors, 
not as lads. At Ruvsselede the success is still more striking: 
in the course of last year, the second ef the experiment, no 
fewer than 64 colonists entered the mercantile and 3 tl 

military marine, and their conduct has been so superior, that 


ys ay 3 o ee ae ree ae © hin 
{hie @stablishment is overwhelmed with oul ticatlons from Salip 

bare . . } , ‘ ~ 
OWlers. This is certainly a most in port Lib Fe sult, and most 


sugevestive as regards relorinatory ist titutions im our owl 


; } Pe i i. : | 
We want SUllOrs, and in all probability lie Supp!) 
will never fully meet the demand > Se rel rimavory may by 
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niade a nursery for sailors Which WILL Make up) i Fe he 
? } ] H ) 
biorais, and vLeneral instruction, more than wall be deiicient 
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tion, in the eyes even of those ~~ ds has little regard 
cither for altars or wax lights. It ea hardly be necessary for 
me to remind you that Beli yun IS ELL aise a Roman Catholic 
country: mM fact they look down with some contempt upon 
thie laxity of their co-religionists in France; at Ruyssclede 
there is a regul: ir chaplain, and a chapel so arranged that the 
prisone rs in cellular confinement may take part in public 
worship, and there is on the pant of the director the greatest 
anxiety that the young people shall perform their religious 
duties. ‘There is the same anxiety at Mettray , but there are 
some striking differences in point of prac tice : i fact there is 
a littke controversy on the point between M. Blanchard at 
Mettray and M. Pol at Ruysselede. At both imstitutions the 
children are brought to the point at which they ought to say 
their pra vers, at Mettray the prayers are srid aloud, at 
Ruysselede all is solemn silence. “ How do you know that 
your children pray at all ?” asks M. Blanchard.  * Llow do 
you know that yours pray with the heart? for, if not, they 
had better not pray at all:” retorts M. Pol. “Man is a 
creature compounded of body and spint, and must worship 
with the body as well as with the eo and the outward act 
at all events assists p sreventing the mind from wandering.” 
Such is the reply of MM. Blanchard: You will be amused : 
finding that as regards confession both the practice and the 
reasoning is reversed. You are doubtless all of you aware 
that particular confession by the penitent to the priest is one 
of the cardinal observances of the Itoman Catholic Church, 
one most generally rejected by Enelish Protestants, though 
retained | believe to some extent by the Lutherans. Now 
every scrious Roman Catholic master of a family, as a matter 
of course, sends all the members of his family ie confession 
four times a year. Says M. Pol, “ We have substituted our- 
selves for the parents of the childven : we must deal by them 
asa pious Catholic parent would deal by his children: we 
therefore compel all our children to go to confession four times 
a year: we have then done our duty: what follows rests with 
the chaplain, who has the sole care of the children as regards 
religion.” Now hear M. orpet “There is nothing in 
religion so much to be dreaded as hypocrisy; laxity, luke- 
Warniness, infidelity are none of the em so bad, ben ause none of 
Luci are so hopeless as hypocrisy : we are determined to spare 
10 pains to prevent our children from becoming hypocrites, 
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we therefore hold out no inducements of compulsion or reway ; 
for the performance of individual religious duties. Our ehure| 
exhorts to retirement for purposes s of medit ation, and reas . 
periodical confession, and the chaplain enforces the observances 
by precept and example: but the director and managers do 
not even by a look express a preference for the bovs who 
comply with them: the chapel is open for meditation, but the 
boys who choose to retire must do so during pl: iy time: ne: arly 
all of them do in fact go to confession, but some neglect the 
duty entirely, and are not made sensible of the slightest dif- 
ference of treatment or consideration on that account, we 
cannot forget that the conductors of the most infamous ie 
that disgraced the Revolution of 1848 were educated at an 
institution where religious observances were strictly enforce od 
This difference of principle and practice in two systems both 
of them eminently successful is very striking. 

When M. Pol pointed out the arrangement in the chapel 
for prisoners in cell taking part in the services, we naturally 
fell into a discussion of the system of rewards and punts sh- 
ments. At Ruysselede, as well as at Mettray, the system is 
based upon the undeniable fact that the maintenance and edu- 
cation of the young men are a great deal more than a full 
remuneration for all the labour that they can perform ; they 
therefore pay no wages even for the most eflicient work, but 
at Mettray, as a stimulus to industry, small monthly sums are 
awarded as prizes to the hardest uailalien. aud invested for 
them in the savings’ bank, whilst at Ruysselede there 1s no 
money recompense whatever, and in sea a no savings’ 
bank, uo savings’ bank heok for the colonist to learn a little 
bit of accounts by studying his own, no practical knowledge 
of the use of money, no op portunity of punishment by In- 
licting fines, but a very great pecuniary charge to the [nisti- 
tution is avoided. The rewards in use at Ruysselede are 
honorable mention, public praise, instruction in music, pro- 
menades beyond the limits, visits to their families, admission 
to the library, gifts of tools and other articles, adinission as 
candidates for inscription on the list of honour, inscription 
on the list of honour, which is a list made up quarterly anc 
hung up in one of the principal rooms of the institution : In 
addition to these rewards to individuals the director 1s author- 
ized to award collective rewards to the divisions and sections 
which are distinguished by good behaviour, and count the 
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ereatest relative number of inscriptions on the list of honour : 
the only collective reward that I heard spoken of is the cus- 
tody of the standard of the colony, which is entrusted to the 
best behaved division. ‘The punishments in use are repri- 
mand private or public, exclusion from play, exclusion from 
music, forced march with or without handcutls, and with 
or without reduction to a bread and water diet, loss of confi- 
dential employment, erasion from the list of honour, cellular 
confinement. No punishment is inflicted on the instant, the 
culprit is simply told that he will be reported, and the case 1s 
brought before the council, which is held every evening by 
the director and lus assistants, after all parties have had ample 
time for cooling down: every instance of punishment is. re- 
gistered. You will hardly believe it, but during the whole of 
the year 1858, on an average population of more than 500 
colonists, there were only 160 inflections of punishment, 65 
of which were for mere infractions of discipline. A solemn 
assembly of the whole colony is held once a month, at which 
the awarding of recompences, and the admimstration of re- 
monstrances, is gone through with much form. 

M. Pol has strong objections to the punishment by cellular 
confinement, which is so highly thought of at Mettray: M. 
Pol considers that the prisoner does nothing but brood over 
his own evil thoughts: M De Metz finds that the salutary 
reflection that is forced upon him makes him reconsider the 
error of his ways: perhaps the difference may be that at Met- 
tray, where the employés are numerous, even the prisoners in 
cell can be well looked after, whilst the very limited number 
of employés renders that somewhat difficult at Ruysselede. 
“Tlow do you cure idleness?” | asked of M. Blanchard at 
Mettray. He replied, “ when I find a boy will not exert him- 
self notwithstanding our exhortations and the example of his 
comrades, L tell him that we have no wish to make him work 
unless he likes, but we can’t let him set a bad example to the 
rest, and I lock him up in a cell with access to an airy yard 
In which he may take as much exercise as he pleases: he has 
the same neals as if he was at libert v, but whilst prisoners 
for other offences are compelled to do their share of work, he 
is migidly deprived of all means of employing himself: he 
thinks it fine fun for the first day, but he soon gets tired of 
it, aud as soon as he chooses to ask for work he is set at liberty : 
alter this he very seldom relapses into idleness.” 

Full of the success of this treatment at Mettray, [ asked M. 
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Pol, “ Don’t you apply cellular confinement as a remedy for 
sa ss P?? « Never,’ said he, “it is the very worst thing 
vou could do: when | find a boy i is downright idle, I tell hin 
that all men are fallible, perhaps he is right and Tam Wrong, 
perhaps idleness is the nght thing and industry wrong, and 
that | have no wisi to make him work against his will, but 
that LT can’t let him stand in the way of the workmen, Ih 
must sit some whe re where he won’t be in the w; Ww: sol get 
a chair, and make wi sit doing nothing in the middle of 1 
workshop in which lis compamons are all [ust ae it work 
this treatment for a very few hours brings hi ‘im to his senses, 

“Tow do you punish idleness ?? asked [ a few davs 
afterwards, at ‘the reformat ory Institution at Redhill in the 
county of Surrey.“ tdleness is its own punishment liere,” 
was the reply: *‘we allow a small pecumary recompense foi 
work done, so that an industrious boy will earn from 3d. to 
Is. a week, and is allowed to take Id. of 1t out im treacle : 
three times a week the dinner is suet damphng, w! ine h the 
boys are very fond of with treacle, and if a boy is idle he has 
no penny to buy treacle with.’ ‘Thus it seems that ses 
as well as medicine have their allopathy, their homevopat \, 
and their hydropathy. 

We did not see the Infirmary, for it contained no patient 
the time of our visit ; the attendanee upon the sick 1s not | 
sisters of ¢ harity but by the colonists themselves, that ben 
one of the dutics and privileges of the chiefs and undercime! 

We did not see the ec merery, the weather Was too rains Lor 
us to go there, or into the farm, but the fact of there bemeg a 
cemetery assigned for the burial of deceased officers and 
colonists exercises an important iufluence. In France an 
Belgium, as elsewhere, the mortal remains of the dead pauper 
are ouned out of the sight of the survivors with no great 
ceremony: a few deal boards and shovelfuls of quick lime 
and a sealiiad formula ina dead language g rabbled over with 
hitle syinpa thy, —such are the earth to e arth and dust to dust 
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of the German word for cemetery, Gottar Arkner (God’s acre) : 
there, from tite very first, at the end of the principal avenue, 
was prepared the tomb in which are already deposited she 
honoured remains of M. de Courteilles, fulfilling, as far as 
human foresight could contribute thereto, the aspiration 
expressed so fervently in his last will, “ W ith them would l 
live, with them would L die, with them would IT rise again :” 

the same tomb m which, when the spirit of the just man 1s 
ealled to its reward, the remains of M. de Metz are to be 
deposited, by the side of those of Ins frend, whilst all around 
arise In severe serenity, the plants and headstones that mark 
the last earthly resting places of the officers and colomsts who 
have died in the institution. A gentleman of the French 
bar gives an account of the funeral of a colomst which took 
place during Ins visit, with all the 1 imposing ceremony of a pro- 
cession headed by the c same the emblems of the Roman Ca- 
tholie church, and made solemn by thecadence of funereal music. 

It is said that no single act of forethought or kindness had so 
powerful an effect in winning the affections of the SUTVIVOrS, 
as the first funeral: there could be no suspicion of interested 
motives in caring for the dead: “It is true then that they 
value us for ourselves,’ was the general observation: ‘ they 
dow’t shovel our dead bodies into a hole with quick lime. 

L have already mentioned we did not see the cemetery at 
Ruyssclede, but I believe it is constructed on the same prin- 

ciple, and attended with the same effects. 

And what is the general result of the system at Ruysselede? 
The result is that the most of the young p eople look back to it 
as their home, revisit it whenever they can, and always find 
a welcome to ‘bed and board, as at home; for these visits of 
former colonists are much encouraged, as they are found to 
exercise a most salutary influence on those that are still in 
pupillage, Though the average period of detention is little 
more than a year, ‘the number th: it have turned out wl after their 
being placed out in the world scems hitherto to be about 5 per 
cent: any comparison in this respect with the IF reneh institu- 
tions would however be falls cious, for less than one half of the 

Belgian colonists have criminal antecedents, and they are 
generally placed out because they are considered fit to be plac ‘ed 
out, and not me rely because some de timite period of detention 
has arrived. That the success of the institution at uysselede 

has been most complete it 1s impossible for amoment to deny ; 
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its young men are in such demand that the farm of the insti- 
tution itself has to be worked with youthful hands of whic 
the vigour hardly comes upto the goodwill ; and all this is 
effected at so small a cost, indeed necessity is here as elsewhere 
the mother of invention, if the parsimonious farmers and 
peasantry of Flanders saw their youthful poor maintained on 
the same footing as at Mettray, they would burn the buildings, 
and stone the director. But 1 am_ satisfied that in the long 
run Mettray will be found the cheaper system ; for, as | have 
shown in my description of that establishment, it contains 
within itself the elements of reproduction : it would be invidi- 
ous to cite names of persons as being qualified to succeed M, 
De Metz, but there they are, selected, trained, exercised for the 
purpose of commanding as-chiefs, and not merely assisting as 
subalterns ; much of the extra expense is caused by this very 
clement in the system ; and the nearer approach to self govern- 
ment through a body of elective elder brothers will make the 
task of the successor all the easier; but what is to become of 
Ruysselede should M. Pol be removed? Why is St. Hubert, 
the other great Belgian reformatory, a failure? — Is some one 
of the untiring camels, that J saw performing their never-ending 
tasks with so much patience, suddenly to be endued with the 
vigour and paces of the war horse? Go to Ruyssclede, observe 
it minutely, study it carefully, no chapter of practical wisdom 
will better repay the study, but beware of its self-consuming 
penny poliey. 

From Ruysselede we went to the girls school at Beernem, 
which is conducted by sisters of charity, under the same direc- 
tor and chaplain as the boys’ establishment at Ruysselede, o 
which it is in fact the complement, and 1s conducted on exaculy 
the same plan with such alterations as are dictated by the 
difference of sex: the boys do themasonry, joiners’ work, and 
the like of the female establishment, and the girls are to do the 
washing and the like for the inale establishment. ‘The super- 
intendent sister conducted us over the buildings, which were 
admirable in arrangement and of the most scrupulous 
cleanliness and neatness ; time forbids my entering ito details, 
but the only points for criucism that the scrutimsimy eyes ol 
some of us could detect were the use of the same room as a 
tory and chapel, and the absence of the provisions for ——_ 
bathing that we found at the boys’ establishment. The 
instruction is in reading, writing, and arithmetic, seWlg, 
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spinning, knitting, washing, getting up linen, simple cottage 
cookery, the management of the farm-yard and cow-house, and 
the cultivation of the kitchen garden. ‘There we saw them all 
silently at work learning to be farm servants, and in due time 
to bless the homely store of the Flemish peasant, not qualifying 
themselves to inundate the world with a deluge of nursery 
governesses. On the whole they looked less sprightly than the 
boys ; how should this be ? Is it that working in silence is less 
congenial to the female nature? Or has the fact that they have 
no instrumental music something to do with it ? It is, to say the 
least, a singular coincidence that of all the reformatory institu- 
tions which J have visited, those only can be said to be absolutely 
successful in which a prominent place is given to instrumental 
music. Is not the secret to be found in the words put by an 
acute observer of human nature in the mouth of his itinerant 
exhibitor of horsemanship—“ People must be amused. ‘They 
can’t be always a-learning, nor yet they can’t be always a work- 
ing, they arn’t made for it. You must have us, Squire. Do 
the wise thing and the kind thing too, and make the best of 
us; not the worst.”* 

Of the results of the girls’ institution, at Beernem, I cannot 
speak, for it has only just been established ; but with all my 
difference of creed, I cannot for a moment doubt but that a 
blessing will attend the faithful labors of those unpretending 
sisters. 

I must reserve for some other occasion my visits to Refor- 
matorics in our own country. I can assure you that private 
zeal has made some glorious beginnings in England, but, for 
want of legislative sanction, these have hitherto worked at 
great disadvantage, and nevertheless, with great success, for if 
ut Ruysselede the demand for young sailor-boys exceeds the 
supply, so at Red Hill the demand for farm-servants in the 
colonies exceeds the supply. Our Parliament has, in the act 
which I referred to at the beginning of the lecture, taken a long 
step in support of the movement, and no one can now pretend 
that the grand undertaking of reclaiming thousands of spirits 
run to waste wants the sanction of the law, or such facilities 
as mere law can afford. 

There is the law, the money will not be wanting. Where are 
the men? Let no persons presume to say “ we are the men,” 
without counting the cost, without feeling the mission, Hard 
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work, constant anxiety, small pay, no promotion, little worldly 
esteem, a life spent in the noiseless routine of subordinate 
duties, and, as regards temporal prosperity, continuing and 
ending just where it began, such is the prospect; ambition 
love of distinction, comfort, wealth, spirits of the earth earthy, 
will find no resting place there: but I cannot believe that the 
land of Sunday School teachers will not produce also some of 
those more sublime self-devotions that are called for by the 
work that we are at last thinking to take in hand. 

In more poetical times I should now have concluded with 
some classical allusion, some apposite illustration embodied in 
immortal verse, some fable pregnant with its moral. But at 
a time when writers are found who can speak of descriptions 
in Homer as disgusting, when we are absolutely bound up in 
facts, facts, all facts, nothing but facts, I will conclude with 
a fact, a dry fact, a fact which you may all of you verify at 
six o'clock to morrow morning, but a fact pregnant with its 
moral. 

About a mile to the E., perhaps E. 8. E., of the place in 
which | am addressing you, there is and for a long time has 
been a large factory, but not for one of the staple industries 
of the town, it is in fact a silk mill. If you enquire into the 
history of that mill, you will find that formerly in preparing 
the raw silk for exportation from the countries in which the 
raw silk is produced, there was a large quantity of refuse 
which was thrown away as useless. It occurred however to 
the enterprising mind of our fellow townsman that even this 
refuse was rich in silky fibre, the extraction of which might 
possibly pay : he tried the experiment in that very mill, and 
carried it out with such suceess that the Italian states, in 
which this material was formerly thrown away as refuse, have 
now imposed a duty on the export, and such of you as visited 
the Great Exhibition in 1851 can answer the question, whether 
the spun silk of our friend Mr. Holdforth was second to any 
other in that vast collection. 

My friends, let but the proper machinery be applied by the 
proper hands, and of the very refuse of our population, of the 
youths that people our prisons, that infest our streets, that 
desecrate our sabbaths, you will, by God’s blessing, work up a 
large proportion into fair average members of those most 
important branches of society, the hardy, intelligent emigrant, 
the skilful sturdy mariner, the bold industrious peasant. 








































PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
No. lil. 
THE RUE DE RIVOL!I, AND ITS NEIGHBOURS. 


Dear Editor, 

In my last I told you of this street of Tivoli, and all its proximate 
gentilities, and all its near abodes of wretchedness, and now I come 
to continue my facts of things as they were, and my facts, fancies, 
and pictures of things as they are. 

The statue of Louis the Fourteenth was replaced by that of Napo- 
leon in I8i0, when the Colonne de la Pluce Veudoime was erected, 
The pedestal, shaft, and capital, built of cut stone, are covered 
externally with bronze, which is cast ato bas-relicts. This bronze 
has been formed out of the twelve hundred cannon taken from the 
Russian and Austrian armies in the memorable cainpaign of 1805. 
The shatt of the Colonne has been designed in imitation of that of 
Antoninus at Rome, and is covered with bas-reliets representing the 
principal events of the campaign of 1805, from the departure of the 
troops from the camp of Boulogne, to the conclusion of the Peace, 
after the batile of Austerlitz. The first statue of Napoleon which 
erowned the noble column, represented him in the garb ofa Roman 
Emperor. Gn the entrance of the Allies in 1814, the lvoyalists, 
under the protection of a foreign army, proceeded to enact an out- 
rage, such as had not, till then, disgraced Paris. If the Re¥6lution 
destroyed so many monuments, it was the act of the dregs of the 
people, infuriated by ages of suffering, maddened by a moment of 
freedom. Dut in men of high rank and education, the defenders of 
“order” and “ enemies of the revolution,” we might have expected 
to find better manners. From the representatives of the ancient 
Chivalry of France, a more high-bred courage might have been looked 
for, than that which had strength enough to trouble public order but 
not sufficient to subdue the Revolution, and which could only reach 
that zero in the seale of heroism which consisted in insulting their 
countrymen under the protection of an army of invasion. ‘The emigre 
was forced to fly from his native land by the Jacobin eanaille, who 
overthrow, as we have seen, the statues of the kings of France in the 


Great Revolution. After a quarter of a century the emigre returns, 
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and his first act is to imitate the barbarous frenzy he once so loudly 
censured. In March, 1814, the Royalists, headed by some of the 
greatest names in France, in so far as their birth was concerned, 
flocked to the Place Vendéme, and attempted to pull down the statue 
of Napoleon from the summit of the famous column. Their efforts 
were in vain. Baffled in their attempt, they went so far as to send a 
written order to the artist who had cast the statue, threatening him 
with immediate military execution if he did not aid them, by his in- 
timate knowledge of the work of his own hands, to destroy the 
monument. They likewise conceived the plan of mining the place, 
and blowing pedestal, shaft, capital, and statue to pieces, when the 
Allies interfered, and ‘‘ squelched” the notable project. But, though 
the column remained, the statue was removed a month afterwards. 
Sixteen years from that date, the government of Louis Philippe 
decreed the elevation of a new statue of Napoleon, to pe erected on 
the same spot. It is that which now stands on the column of the 
Place Vendéme. It differs from the ancient one in the matter of 
costume, and represents the Emperor in his redingote and cocked 
hat. 

We shall now take leave of this “ neighbour” of the Rue de Rivoli, 
and returning thither by the Rue de Castiglione, we leave behind us 
the Ministere des Finances, and Meurice’s Hotel ; pressing still east- 
ward, we turn a little to our right, after passing the Louvre, and 
rest in the shadow of St. Germain l’Auxerrvis! On the same spot 
where it now stands, Chilperic built a church in the sixth century, 
which has been partly destroyed and again restored, at various inter- 
vals during a period of nearly thirteen hundred years. In the sixth 
century! What was Paris then ? 

Through a long era of decay the Roman Empire nodded to its 
fall. During the fourth and fifth centuries, language, laws, manners, 
costumes, were mixed and confounded together in such a fashion on 
the soil of Gaul, that it was difficult to distinguish the line which 
separated the ancient Roman domination from the Gallic nationality. 
The harmonious language of the south began to borrow a barbarous 
ire, and uncouth brevity, from the wild accents of the north. A‘ 
this very hour, French is a corrupted Latin. I constantly hear it 
said in society, that such a one “ cause bien.” More than beauty: 
the French prize conversational powers. ‘‘ Elleest trés jolie—tres 
gaie—et elle cause trés bien.” Or, ‘Il a Vair aimable—il est tres 
gai—et—il cause bien.” Such is the climax of qualities by which the 
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French express their opinion of a woman or of a man, as it may be, 
who fulfils their idea of perfection. ‘Those two phrases—I hear 
them repeatedly, over and over again—contain more of the true 
French character, than all that either they themselves or foreigners 
have ever said or written on the subject. Jl cause bien! A discourse 
on the art of conversation would be here out of place—as, indeed, 
such always is, for dissertations, however learned, cannot teach it— 
ask the French—but, notwithstanding, I may remind you of the 
obvious truth, that the aptitude of the language which serves for 
the medium of communication, is as requisite for this accomplishment 
as individual wit or information. And what language is that of the 
gay, amiable, and refined people, amongst whom to “ chat” well is 
esteemed the greatest of social merits, perhaps of intellectual acquire - 
ments? No other than the provincial and crumpled Latin which 
shocked the high-born and cultured Roman’s ear in the Gaul of the 
fifth century. There is a double lesson of humility in the fact. ‘The 
favored language has fallen into desuetude, and perished ages ago 
from the daily occupations of men. The language then despised 
has since taken the place of the Roman tongue in Europe, and is 
the recognized medium of communication between man and man all 
over the civilized world. The Latin is a “dead” language, whilst 
of all living languages, the French is the most vivacious. Rooted in 
the genius of a people the most energetic of modern times, it has 
put forth branches in every clime. It was spoken in times when 

the Druid sacrificed in the midst of unbrageous groves, and the gods 
of Olympus had still their worshippers. In its first rude accents 
were preached to the Gauls the truths of Christianity, which finally 
displaced the mythological system of the Romans, and the wild 

legends of the Barbarian worship. The new religion gathered 
strength amidst revolutions, disengaged itself from all that could 
endanger, and intertwined itself with all that could foster, its growth. 

It suffered to fall away, or actively extirpated all that was evil, it 

protected and cherished all that was good, in the highly social system 

of the Roman Empire. Whilst the civilization of the old Roman 

society was dying out, or was trampled out, a new civilization took 

shelter in the cloister and the church, which were not then merely 

places of prayer, but a refuge for arts and literature. The Roman, 

the Gaul, and the Barbarian, were alternately ascendant. What 

could come of this chaos? But the principle of life was ever there 

to encounter the elements of dissolution, St. Géneviéve confronts 
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Attila; Clotilde appears at the side of Clovis; and in the midst of 
the Brunebaults, the Chilperics, and the Frédégondes, beams the 
serene dignity of St. Germain de Paris. 

Inder the Merovingions, Paris was still confined to the little 
island of the times of Cesar, and of Julian the Apostate, which is now 
the centre of modern Paris, and called the * Cité,” as I have had 
occasion to observe in a previous number. Let us climb to the 
summit of the hill Lucotitius, (St. Genevieve) and regard the Paris 
of these Frankish ages with its environs. Near us is the church 
called “ Of the Apostles,” built by Clovis, and to the east and south 
east extend vast marshes traversed by the Biévre. At our feet lies 
the Palace of Julian (the Palais des Thermes) in its colossal strength, 
and scattered around it we see several churches, amongst which we 
remark that of St. Etienne-des-Grés (des degrés, de gradibus), 80 
‘alled from its position on the steep slope of the hill whereon we 
stand ; casting a glance over the immense plain which extends to 
Issy, the splendid monastery of Sainte-croix and St. Vincent, with 
its gilded roof glittering in the sun, attracts our attention. And 
opposite, on the other side of the river, is the church of St. Germain, 
called Ze Rond from its circular shape. To the north, seated on its 
island throne in the midst of the Seine, is old Lutetia, with its strong 
walls, the towers which guard its bridges, the mills which serve to 
prepare food for its inhabitants, the metopolitan church (the ecclesia 
mater, as it is called in the old records), the palace, and the prison. 
The houses are of wood, the streets dark and narrow, the churches 
numerous. Amongst the latter we notice one built by Chilperic, 
This monareh, whose character was a compound of vice and virtue, 
like that of most of his contemporaries, resolved to erect a church 
in honour of St. Germain de Paris, whither he proposed to transfer 
the relics of that saint, who had been Bishop of Paris, and it was 
completed in the close of the sixth century. Under the second race, 
this church was called St. Germain le Rond. Under the third race 
it was rebuilt by King Robert, and it was then named for the first 
time St. Germain 7’ Aurerrois, to distinguish it from the A bbaye de 
St. Vincent, to which the name of St. Germain had been added. 
This church, built by Robert, fell into decay in its turn, and was 

replaced by constructions of an after date, in the twelfth, fourteenth» 
and fifteenth centuries. In its quality of parish church of the 
Louvre, the history of St. Germain l"Aurerrvis is synonymous with 
that of many of the Kings of France. But the splendour which it 
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derived from the neighbourhood, and from the frequent visits of 
royalty, did not prevent it from being the scene, oftentimes, of the 
loudest clamours of the Ligue, and within its walls thundered the 
Cardinal de Lorraine. It was from the same pulpit that Maillard 
attacked the vices of his time, under the reign of the celebrated 
Louis the Eleventh, who frequently considered himself as personally 
alluded to in the sermons of the preacher. On one occasion the 
monarch went so far as to threaten to have him thrown into the 
Seine. ‘ Tell the King,” said the intrepid Maillard, “ that, in that 
case, I’ll go quicker to heaven by water, than he can with his post 
horses.” It is necessary, for the complete understanding of this 
mot, to remind you that it was Louis the Eleventh that instituted 
the post in France, and the transmission of mails throughout the prin- 
cipal towns of the kingdom. Amongst the celebrated persons buried 
in St. Germain  Auxerrois, may be named Malherbe, Coysevox, and 
the Daciers, husband and wife. The Revolution twice assailed the 
venerable walls of this church, in 1793, and again in 1831, a year in 
which émeutes were frequent. On the occasion of a commemorative 
service in honour of the Duke de Berri, assassinated many years be- 
fore, the mob attacked the church, pillaged it, and threatened to 
reduce it to utter ruin. But the rioters were fortunately diverted 
from their course, and St. Germain lAuxerrois still remains to us 
grey with the traditions of thirteen hundred years. 

It was in the Itue des Fossés, St. Germain Ul Auxerrois, that 
Gabrielle d’Estreés died. In that part of the street lately demolished 
in the course of the improvements which the Rue de Rivoli aud 
its Neighbours have of late undergone, existed a portion of the 
Hotel de Sourdis, which communicated with the cloister of St. 
Germain l’Auxerrois, and which was inhabited by the Marquise de 
Sourdis, the aunt of the royal mistress. The journal of Henry the 
Fourth, for the year 1599, informs us that Gabrielle, after having 
passed part of the Lent at Fontainebleau, returned to Paris, and 
lodged in the house of one Zamet, an Italian, who had amassed an 
immense fortune in the administration of the taxes, and who, in the 
marriage contract of one of his daughters, described himself under 
the original title of “Lord Paramount,” not of such or such a 
territorial property, but of ‘ seventeen hundred thousand crowns,” 
He was born a couple of centuries too soon. He should have flour- 
ished under Louis Philippe, and had his hotel in the Rue de la 
Chausseé d’Antin, amidst his peers of the “ aristucratic bourgeoise 
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who ruled the roast in the golden prime of the Citizen-King. He 
was a pleasant fellow, a great favorite with Henri Quatre, and his 
house was a cherished place of réunion for the companions of the 
gay monarch’s petits soupers. Returning to Zamet’s house from the 
church of the Petit-Saint-Antoine, she ate some fruit whilst walking 
in the garden, and was speedily after attacked with a burning sen- 
sation in the throat. ‘Take me away from this house,” said she, 
‘*T am poisoned.” She died in convulsions, and was so disfigured 
by the terrible agony she endured, that the by-standers could not 
regard without horror the beautiful face, whose charms, a few hours 
before, were the admiration of the Court, and the envy of her sex. 
«The marriage,” says a writer “of the time, “ of Henri Quatre with 
Marie de Médicis, had been ‘already spoken of as probable. As 
Zamet was a subject of the Duke of Florence, his enemies accused 
him of the crime.” (the death of Gabrielle) ‘ They poisoned 
the favorite, because the King wished to make her his wife, and,” 
the chronicler adds, with a natveté the most matter-of-fact possible, 
‘* when we think of all the trouble her death prevented, we see what 
a capital service was rendered by it to King and country.” 

Hard by, there existed, in former times, two other hétels, not less 
famous as the abodes of wit and beauty, than the Aétel de Zamet; I 
refer to the hotels de Rambouillet and de Longueville. They have 
disappeared, devoured by the Ogre, Street-improvement. The 
divinity of the Olympus de Rambouillet was the witty and beautiful 
Catherine Vivonne, Marquise de Rambouillet. All is magnificence 
itselfin her house,” says Mademoiselle de Scuderi, ‘ resplendent 
with lamps which you see nowhere else. The rooms are crowded 
with a thousand objects of luxury, which evidence the taste of her 
whose graceful hand has collected them. Flowers grouped every- 
where in profusion make perpetual spring in her house, and one 
believes oneself in a place of enchantment.” La Bruyére has also 
given us a sketch of the Hétel de Rambouillet. “ There,” he says, 
*‘one met a cirele of both sexes, united by the bond of conversation, 
and the commerce d'esprit. They left to poor vulgar people the sad 
privilege of speaking intelligibly ; something expressed in their 
society with but little clearness, brought on another still more 
obscure, which was in its turn eclipsed by some utter enigma, and was 
sure to be followed by continued applause.” Scarron, Boileau, and 
Moliére found a butt for their satire in the Hotel de Rambouillet, 
which, after having long enjoyed indisputable notoriety and disputa- 
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ble fume, gained in the end for its saloons the designation of the 
“ Galerés du bel esprit.” The celebrity of the Hotel de Longueville, 
on the other hand, had no share in the levity of wit or fashion. It 
was there that Cardinal de Retz wove his state intrigues. It was 
inhabited at one time by the Duke D’Anjou, who was later Henry 
the Third of France, and it was there he received the Polish Am- 
bassadors after his election to the throne of Poland. 

If the prolongation of the Rue de Rivoli has caused the ruin, and 
total removal of some interesting relics of antiquity, others again owe 
to it their preservation, and even their renovation. Thus, the 
splendid tower of the ancient church of Saint-Jacques-la-Boucherie, 
all that now remains of that edifice, has been repaired, beautified, 
and restored by the same hands which have ruthlessly overthrown 
other objects of interest, which were found to be obstacles to the 
eastern path of the Rue de Rivoli, The levelling of the soil in the 
neighbourhood of the tower Saint-Jacques, has disclosed the found- 
ations of the first church which had been erected on that spot in the 
times of the Carlovingians. A second had been built on the same 
site; the third and last, the work of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, was destroyed in the Revolution of 1789. This last church 
was consecrated, before its completion, by the Bishop of Turin, who 
was entertained by the parishioners at a dinner which cost no more 
than seventy sous. The Chroniclers do not inform us if the banquet 
took place during Lent, but it is, under any circumstances, impossi- 
ble to conceive the fact to have been as stated, notwithstanding that 
we take into account the greater value of seventy halfpence in those 
days than now. Amongst the chief benefactors of this church, figured 
one Nicholas Flamel. This personage, a scrivener by trade, managed 
to realize a fortune nowise in keeping with his not over lucrative 
calling, a great portion of which he spent in pious endowments. 
His wealth, and certain eccentricities and pretended wonders, caused 
him to be considered as quite a mysterious being. He had found 
the philosopher’s stone. Vases, retorts, and other magical parapher- 
nalia, were discovered in his house after his pretended death. I say 
pretended death, for Paul Lucas, a traveller of those days, a faith. 
worthy man, who had seen the devil Asmodeus in Upper Egypt, 
met adervish, no doubt at Asmodeus’ country-house, who knew 
perfectly well the identical Nicholas Flamel and his wife, and who 
felt happy in being able to assure Monsieur Lucas that “ tous les 
deux” were in the enjoyment of excellent health. Youare no doubt 
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surprised that so pious a personage as Nicholas Flamel should have 
any rapport with Asmodeus or dervishes, but you must keep in mind 
that his contemporaries were not clear upon the point of his sanctity, 
and often regarded his munificent foundations as new-fangled (i.e. 
new-fangled, in the fourteenth-century sense of the word) devices of 
the enemy of man. 

The Rue de Rivoli commences at the Palace of the Monarchy—the ‘ 
Tuileries. It ends at the Palace of the People—the Hdtel de Ville. 
The towns of Gaul, conquered by the Romans were, with few excep- 
tions, classed as Prefectures, and governed as such by a Roman 
Prefect. In the sequel, it was found advisable to assuage popular 
turbulence by, in some measure, guaranteeing popular rights, and a 
magistracy was accordingly erected under the name of * Protectors of 
the City.” These were elected by the body of the people from amongst 
the most distinguished citizens ; these were tribunes of the people: 
amongst their attributions was the administration of justice in certain 
matters to which their jurisdiction was limited, as also the right of 
acquiring and disposing of property in the name of the City, and for 
its benefit. The first Parisian municipal magistrates were chosen 
amongst the Mercatores aquae, the same who consecrated those altars 
to the heathen gods, which I described in a former paper as preserved 
at the Hétel de Cluny. To this hour a ship figures in the arms of 


Paris. We see in it the recognized cognizance of that company of | 


merchants, whose vessels traded on the Seine, an inland tleet which , 
was under the command of a Roman Prefect. The conquest of 
demi-Romanised Gaul by the Franks effected no fundamental change 
in the constitution of the corporation, and, even down to the seven- ’ 
teenth century, the successors of the ancient nautae of the time of ( 
Tiberius exercised nearly the same power, and enjoyed nearly the 


same privileges as were known to their predecessors, ‘The council ( 
of citizens was presided over by two chief functionaries, the Prévot ( 
de Paris (named by the King) who administered justice in the City- : i 
court, and the Prévét des Marchands, who was charged with the C 
commercial and other metropolitan interests of the capital, and who v 
was elected by the inhabitants. This latter was the Lord Mayor of f 


his time, according to your ideas, and the seut of his authority was b 
called, in the old French of the Middle Ages, the Parlouer, a 
Perloir, aux Bourjois, the designation being sufficiently indicative ot v 
the popular nature of the institution :—the citizens spoke publicly on f 


all matters of common interest, and, no doubt, used their privilege 
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quite as much as modern aldermen. As the city increased in extent 
and importance, other trades than that of the Mercatures aquae 
claimed to be admitted into the corporation, which, under Philip 
Augustus, was an immense Trades- Union, the élite of the Bourgeoisie 
of Paris, organized both asa civil community and as a military 
establishment. Subsequently, under Louis the Eleventh, a review 
of the city train-bands took place, in which 80,000 armed men 
manceuvred, the predecessors of the National Guard of modern 
times. The place of sitting of the corporation was shifted from one 
locality to another, tiJl, in 1359, Etienne Marcel, the most celebrated 
of all the Mayors of Paris, except, perhaps, Bailly, acquired for the 
city a house which existed on the Place de Gréve, and then and 
there founded the actual Hoétel de Ville, which, however, has re- 
quired the lapse of centuries to reach its present proportions. The 
admirers of this city magistrate claim for him the title of the greatest 
reformer, his enemies that of the greatest demagogue, of his time. 
He fortified and beautified Paris, he introduced many useful measures 
with a firmness equal to his boldness, and administered the affairs of 
the corporation with unexampled success. On the other hand, the 
« Parloir” was agitated during his time by a perpetual tempest. 
We find much vulgar envy mixed up with well-grounded complaint. 
The corporation wish to pass sumptuary laws restraining the expenses 
of the rich, that is the very rich, the too rich, the richer than the 
rich bourgeois of these middle ages, so closely resembling their 
brothers of the nineteenth century, who ‘level upwards and tramble 
downwards.” One evil of the time, which called for reformation, 
was the dilatory conduct of the magistrates. ‘ They come late to 
court, dine at their ease, and make the pleaders spend their time in 
meditating.” The following presents us with an interesting picture 
of the Hétel de Ville in these far-back times. ‘‘ The Great Chamber 
of the Parloir was strewn with mats in winter, and with green rushes 
insummer. Over the counter was suspended a Dieu de pitié,” (a 
crucifix) “ and an image of Saint Gregory. In the hall was a clocks 
which required winding every day. Divers chests, serving at once 
for money-safe and library, some shelves of wood, covered with 
black horn, and with clasps of silver, to keep together the papers 
and registers, a chain of iron from which hung defective measures 
which had been seized, some forms, and a few chairs an office apart 
for the Treasurer—such was the furniture and arrangement of the 
Principal state-room in the People’s Palace.” 
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Under Louis the Eleventh, the corporation gave a banquet to that 
monarch and his court, on occasion of the marriage of one of his 
daughters. The old chronicles describe it, in French as antiquated 
as the cookery, as “un moult beau service de chair et de poisson,” 
In 1558, Henry the Second invited himself right royally to make 
merry with his liegés of the good city of Paris. The sons of many 
of the principal merchants officiated as waiters on the occasion 
Unfortunately the banqueting-chamber was too small for the com. 
pany, and spoiled the fun. Again, the cannon of the city did so 
loyally and royally boom and thunder, that the royal steeds took 
unloyal fright, and very nearly upset the royal person. The singers 
were hoarse, the comedians, on account of the noise and confusion, 
could not go through their performance, and such was the disorder 
that many had to go away who could get nothing to drink after 
supper. We acquire no favorable opinion of the gallantry of the 
time, when, amongst the most grievous of the grievances of our 
chronicler, we find it complained of that, “ ye demoiselles of ye 
citye” had seated themselves to their satisfaction ‘ at ye hyghe ende 
of ye hall,” whilst many “ greate lordys’’ were obliged to sit beneath 
them. It would appear from this, that ‘ye demoiselles” were 
expected to resign their places (or rather not to have taken them at 
all) to “ye greate lordys.” Preach that doctrine, nowadays !— 
Besides these extraordinary festivities, in the old times the court 
visited the city, every year, on St. John’s Day. It was at once the 
privilege and duty of the King, or, in his absence, of a prince of the 
blood, to set fire with his own hand to the bon-fire on the Place de 
Gréve. Afterwards came the city-banquet, which was not always 
as disorderly as that of which I gave you a sketch above, but which 
was generally conceived in too frolic a spirit for our sober days. 
The festivities on St. John’s day were always attended with much 
cruelty, it having been the custom to burn an immense number of 
eats in the bon-fire. Deplus, an unhappy fox has become an histori- 
cal personage, having been burned on one occasion, of which ancient 
annals make mention, “ to give delygte unto hys majestie.” 

The Hotel de Viile has witnessed the stormiest eveuts that have 
agitated Paris during many centuries, and, be sure, the Fronde has 
left its memories there. The day after the battle of the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, an assembly of the bourgeosie was convoked at the Hotel 
de Ville, and, even from early morning, numerous groups were 
observed on the Place de Gréve, who forced those who passed theres 
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either out of curiosity, or from motives of business, to assume the 
badge of the faction opposed to the court. It was a handful of 
straw, stuck in the hat-band. When the Prince de Condé and the 
Duke of Orleans presented themselves to the excited multitude, they 
were travestied like mimers on May-day, straw in their hats, straw 
for shoulder-knot, a wisp of straw flourished in their hands. Their 
first act was to sign the treaty of union against Cardinal Mazarin, 
when a letter arrived from the King, enjoining the Prévdt des Mar- 
chands to adjourn the assembly for a week, and an immense number 
of the corporation and of the bourgeosie seemed inclined to obey the 
royal order. This was not what the Princes wished, and they aban- 
doned the *parloir” in anger. Soon the firing commences around 
the Héte? de Ville, upon which an exasperated multitude pours in 
hot haste, as if it were a den of Mazarins. In vain the priests of 
St.-Jean-en-Gréve carry the Sacrament in solemn procession, to 
appease the violence of the rioters. The rioters carried the Hotel 
de Ville by storm, and its inmates threw themselves prostrate, be- 
lieving in their terror that their last hour was come, as, indeed, it 
was for many. In every corner the dying confessed themselves to 
the priests, who hastened from room to room to console the victims 
of that fatal day, which witnessed the last convulsion of the Fronde. 

A century and a half from thence, the Haétel de Vilie was once more 
the scene of riot and blood. It was the day of the fall of the Bastille. 
Flesselles, the last of the prévéts des marchands, was killed by a 
pistol-shot, and his head carried through Paris, fixed on a pike. A 

few days after, Berthier, Intendant of Paris, was massacred on the 
same spot. Before his death, the rioters forced him to embrace the 
head of his brother-in-law, Foulon. The latter was seized at some 
distance from Paris, and was driven along, like a beast, to the Hoted 
de Ville, his feet bare, his neck surrounded with a collar of nettles, 

and some hay thrust into his mouth. It was he who, when the 

sufferings of the people were the subject of conversation, brutally 

replied, to an observation addressed to him, in the memorable words, 

“Let them eat grass!” It was at the Hétel de Ville that Louis the 

Sixteenth was obliged to assume the tri-coloured cockade, and from 

the windows he showed himself to his liegés of his good city of 

Paris. It was thither, also, he was conducted, on the famous sixth 
of October, when he made that strangest of royal progresses into 
Paris, which we have already noticed more at length in a former paper. 
The last of the prévots des marchands was Flesselles, as we have said. 
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But the office of Mayor, which replaced, under the Revolution, the 
old civic title, was filled, in the days of October, by the celebrated 
Bailly, model philosophe, who knew everything except human nature, 
and believed in nothing save himself. After him came Marat and 
Robespierre, resolved, as Danton said, to see what plenty of bleeding 
would do for their patient, the nation. And the 9th Thermidor 
dawned over Paris, mad with joy at its deliverance from the reign 
of terror. Under the Empire and the Restoration, the //vtel de 
Ville played no prominent part in politics, but assumed its ancient 
role of chef-lieu of émeute in the July of 1830. On the 29th, it was 
the seat of the Provisional Government. On that day the King 
consented to form a new ministry. ‘ It is too late,” was Lafayette’s 
reply. Then it was that the Republic and the Orleans-monarehy 
found themselves competitors for the favour of the people. Louis 
Philippe took time by the fore-lock, and reached the Hotel de Ville 
on the 30th of July. Lafayette and he embrace. They appear to- 
gether on the baleony of the grande salle, and again they embrace. 
An enthusiastic acclamation resounded from the Plice de Greve, 
and the Citizen-King could assure himself that he had well laid the 
foundation of the “ throne surrounded with republican institutions.” 
And that, too, was shattered, and a new provisional government sits 
in the J7étel de Ville. And one day, as often before, the staircases 
and rooms of the old civie palace are thronged witlf armed men. 
And their ery is for the Red Republic, for the Drapeau Rouge. 
“You wish,” cries de Lamartine, “ for the red flag instead of the 
tricolor. Le drapeau rouge! It shall never be mine. Why? 
Because the tricolor has made the tour of the world with your liberty 
and your glory, and the drapeau rouge has made no other than that 
of the Champs de Mars, dragged along in the blood of the people.’ 
The populace applauded, and France was saved. 
Beyond the J/étel de Ville is the newly constructed barrack, the 
magnificent Caserne Nupoléun, and, in front, the Rue Saint Antome! 
In this, andin my last, paper, I have conducted you from the 
Tuileries to the Hotel de Ville—from the new mansions of rank 
and opulence in the west, to the ancient abodes of labour in the 
famous quarter of St. Antoine. In our passage through the Rue de 
Rivoli, we have traversed centuries in the life of France, we have 
passed, in our street promenade, from the Empire back 
Roman Prefecture—from the Revolution to the cradle of the 
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the greatest for their genius, or the most interesting for their 
career, in a country whose history is rich with genius and interest. 
Another day we shall take a stroll in a quarter of Paris which will 
not give us less amusement, I hope, nor less instruction than that 
Rue de Rivoli and its Neighbours, to which we now bid adieu. 


RE 


QUARTERLY RECORD OF THI) PROGRESS OF RE- 
FORMATORY SCHOOLS AND OF PRISON DIS. 
CIPLINE. 

By The Juvenile Offenders’ Act, the Manager of the Reforma- 
tory School is empowered to teach any religion he shall think 
best to the young criminals committed to his institution. 
This would naturally be the faith of which he professes him- 
self a follower; and as all the Schools yet established in Eng- 
land and Scotland are conducted by members of the Church, 
or by Protestant Dissenters, the Roman Catholics, it would 
appear, felt the necessity for some Reformatory managed by 
those of their own communion. Accordingly, in the early part 
of last July, a meeting was held in London, for the purpose of 
forming a Reformatory School Committee, and of entering 
into other necessary details. We insert the following “ leader,” 
from a recent number of Zhe Weekly Register and Catholic 
Standard, as it eXpresses, we presume, the wishes and inten- 
tions of those who called the Meeting. It is, however, unjust 
fo those who have already founded Reformatory Schools, and 
is particularly unfair towards our friend Mr. Recorder [il, 
Infact the whole truth of the question was most correctly 
stated by Miss Carpenter in her evidence before the Commit- 
teeon Criminal and Destitute Juveniles, when she declared, 
that the founder should be at liberty to teach any religion he 
Pleased in his school, and that all who were dissatisfied should 
have power, had they the charity, to found Schools in which the 
toung Criminals of their own creed could be instructed. 
this we think fair and just, but we do not consider the leader 
Which we shall now insert as either fair or reasonable in accus- 
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ing those of proselytism who will not teach a religion jy 
which they do not believe :— © 


“THE CATHOLIC REFORMATORY SCHOOL. 


We need hardly call the attention of our Catholic readers to the 
advertisement inserted by the Committe appointed by His Eminence 
to superintend the establishment of a Catholic Reformatory School. 
In the present state of the law, any child may be sent to a reformatory 
school for a trifling breach of the police regulations without any 
moral fault. If there is no Catholic reformatory school, it is certain 
that numbers will be sent to Protestant schools, and brought up in 
enmity to the religion of their parents. No such Act ought to have 
been passed until reformatory schools had first been provided to 
which children could be sent without violation of their religious 
liberties. The reason why this obvious piece of justice was neglected 
was twofold : first, there is a considerable and influential party with 
whom it is a primary object to subject Catholic children to an anti- 
Catholic education, and who hesitate to use no means which may 
bring about that object. For this purpose they are, wherever they 
can, freely employing bribery, persuasion, and every kind of art ; and 
before this Act passed, they had obtained one to enable them to use 
force in the case of that large class of Catholic children in London 
whose poverty may bring them, with or without moral fault, into 
the police court—we mean the Middlesex Reformatory School Bill 
of last session. That bill was obtained by the Middlesex magistrates. 
It provided for the education in the Protestant religion of every 
child who might get into any scrape—true, the Chairman of the 
Middlesex Magistrates, Mr. Henry Pownall, denied that their object 
was proselytism: yet, when the Committee of the House of Commons 
added to the bill a provision that ‘no child should be educated in 
any religious creed contrary to that of his parents, or to which they 
shall object ; and that it shall be lawful for any minister of the 
religious persuasion of any juvenile offender, or in which his parents 
shall wish him to be brought up, to visit him in school, and under 
certain regulations as to number, &c., to perform worship there on 
Sundays,’ the Magistrates, with Mr. Pownall at their head, so 
strongly opposed this clause that they defeated it in the House ot 
Lords. And on what ground? We are not left to guess. The 
‘Ragged School Magazine,’ the organ of the proselytising schools, 
published their objection to it, on the ground that ‘the large pro- 
portion both of juvenile and adult criminals in the United Kingdom 
are Roman Catholics ;’ and asked, ‘Will it be pleaded that the 
objection of the parents ought to be listened to in the case of Roman 
Catholics? Are not those parents generally as wretched and ignorant 
as their children, whom they have for the most part trained to crime: 
It concluded: ‘ We must therefore continue the diffusion throug®: 
out all our schools, refuges, and reformatories, of that Evangelism 
which is common to all true protestants in the land, and without 
which the degraded and polluted can never be elevated and ies he 

Our extracts give an imperfect notion of the manner In ene Baa 
paper we are quoting avows proselytism towards Catholic chilar 
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as the object of the Reformatory Schools. This might not have 
committed the magistrates, but Mr. Pownall, their chairman, went 
out of his way to adopt it; writing to the Editor—‘I cannot 
sufficiently thank you for it,’ and promising the opposition of the 
magistrates, and premene truly as soon appeared, its rejection by 
the Lords. He ended: ‘I will not fail to give your Magazine to the 
magistrates, for which they as well as myself return you our sincere 
thanks.’ We do not then exaggerate, whet we say that a large body 
of the most respectable Protestants, among whom are the great 
majority of the Middlesex Magistrates, avowedly desire Reformatory 
Schools expressly because the greater part of their involuntary 
inmates will be Catholics, and because they will have the opportunit 
of educating them as Protestants. We do not suspect Mr. Pownall 
of intentional falsehood, when he indignantly disavowed any inten- 
tion of proselytising. Efe was thinking, no doubt, only of Protestant 
sects ; he meant that the school would not be employed to make con- 
verts from one Protestant sect to another ; that every possible exer- 
tion would be made to bring up ‘ Papists’ to Protestantism, he 
probably took for granted, and thought it unnecessary to express 
anything so obvious. Members of Parliament no doubt there are 
who are of the same mind. 

However, this party would hardly have been strong enough to 
obtain a law to compel all Catholic children convicted of any trifling 
offence to be educated as Protestants if Parliament had been aware 
what they were about. The truth is, Protestants have no belief that 
it is possible for the very poor and suffering classes to have any reli- 
gion at all. They sincerely believe, and the experience as far as it 
goes no doubt justifies the belief, that not only the beggars in our 
streets, but the numerous classes which carry on different trades in 
them, as costermongers, street-sweepers, &c., have no religion at all. 
Indeed, they would extend this almost without an exception to the 
labouring class of London and other great towns, This manner of 
regarding the poor strikes a Catholic with inexpressible force in 
reading Protestant writings upon almost any subject connected with 
them. A Protestant poet complains :—‘ Times are altered now, and 
Englishmen begin to class the beggar with the knave, and poverty 
with sin.” He does not exaggerate. Father Hutchinson, of the 
Oratory, says :— 

Thus when Mr. Hill, the Recorder of Birmingham, who was ex- 
amined before the committee on Juvenile Offenders in 1852, was 
asked whether, if all the children in reformatory schools were to be 
committed to the care of a Protestant Chaplain, some difficulty might 
hot arise on the ground of differences of religion. He answered 
that he did not apprehend it, for that the criminals ‘ had no religious 
differences ; they have no religion at all ; they are not divisible into 
Roman Catholics and Protestants ; they are ie apy heathens.’ 

he same argument has been used again and again by different mem~ 
bers of the House of Commons. When it was urged upon them 
that the religious opinions of these children ought to be respected, 
and that provision ought to be afforded them for being instructed in 
their own creed, and for practising their own religion, the answer 

as always been the same, that it was idle to speak of their religious 
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opinions, for that they had none, but were practically heathens.’ 
And he beautifully adds :— 

“In these very places thus spoken of I know of my own know. 
ledge that there are numbers of poor, hard-working, inoffensive 
Catholics, and hundreds of pure, innocent, Irish boys and girls, 
crossing-sweepers and street sellers, who, ragged and bare- footed as 
they may be, are regular in the observance of their religious duties, 
and are leading good Christian lives in the midst of the temptations 
and dangers that surround them.—Yet not a word is said of them 
by these Protestant writers ; but all are most cruelly included in one 
general charge of ignorance and vice.” 

In this state of public opinion and feeling, and just after the 
clauses inserted for the protection of Catholic children in the 
Middlesex Act had been cast out by the influence of the very 
magistrates who had to enforce it, it was more than we could have 
expected, that in the general Act for the establishment of Reform- 
atory Schools, a clause should be inserted, which to a considerable 
degree places those of different religions, the Catholics included, 
upon equal terms. Indeed, we are inclined with Father Hutchinson, 
to believe that this is far better than if the clauses intended to pro- 
tect Catholics had been left in the Middlesex Act. For beyond a 
doubt, under the administration of magistrates like Mr. Pownall, 
those clauses would have been evaded, and while by standing in the 
Statute-book they would have given the appearance of fairness and 
impartiality, they would in fact have done little or nothing for our 
poor Catholic children. Catholic Reformatory Schools, we weil 
know, are the only schools that really deserve the name, for our 
schools can bring to bear upon their inmates powers supernatural 
and Divine, while Protestants, having at their command merely a 
human system, have always found the real reformation of offenders a 
hopeless task. 

We subjoin the notice issued by the Committee, and cannot 
doubt its success. 

‘'wo acts were passed in the last session of Parliament, empower- 
ing magistrates to send, at their discretion, any children who may 
be convicted before them of contrayentions of the law, and sentenced 
to fourteen days’ imprisonment, to a reformatory school, for any 
period from two to five years. 

It is obvious that, by the operation of these powers, great num- 
bers of poor and destitute Catholic children, so numerous especially 
in London, may be placed at once in Protestant reformatory schools, 
under legal sentence, without possibility of release. | 

One only means of averting this great and imminent danger 
exists, namely, the prompt establishment of a Catholic reformatory 
school. Such an institution may be recognized, according to the 
provision of the Act, so as to afford an asylum to which magistrates 
will be empowered, and in justice constrained, to send our poor 
children. 

With this view, certain persons were appointed to take 
necessary for the commencement of sucha school, by his. e 
the Cardinal, who placed at once the sum of £1,000 at their ¢ 
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After some difficulty in finding a house in any way sufficient or 
suitable for such an establish:nent, a house and garden were taken 
at Brook Green, in which it is proposed that the Reformatory 
school shall be at once begun with the hope of transferring it to a 
more capacious and adequate site hereafter. 

A Committee has been named by His Mminence to carry out the 
undertaking. 

Lord Peter, Lord Edward Howard. the Hon. Charles Langdale, 
and Charles Townley Esq., have kindly consented to become 
trustees, and to allow their names to be inserted in the lease of 
the house. 

The Committee proceeded to invite the assistance of the Very 
Rev. M. Scheppers, Canon of Malines, and Founder of the Con- 
gregation of the Brothers of Our Lady of Mercy, whose labours in 
Belgium, at Vilvorde and St. Hubert are well known; as well as 
the confidence lately manifested towards them by the special com. 
mission of the Holy Father, to establish the Reformatory Prison, 
which is now in operation at Santa Balbina, in Rome, 

Four of the Brothers, of whom one is Mnglish by birth, have 
already commenced the establishment of the Reformatory School. 
They are engaged ip preparing the house for their future work. 

It only remains, then, for us to obtain from the charity of the 
Catholic body, the funds necessary for this most important work, 
for which purpose the following plan has beea suggested, to which 
your kind co-operation is solicited. 

It is proposed :— 

1, ‘To invest the sum of £1,000, contributed by His Eminence as a 
security for the liability the trustees have kindly undertaken. 
2. To solicit a certain number of persons to engage for three years 
to contribute in the following propurtivns :— 
J. Five OF MOP al ceccocsescccses coves 220 DO DO 
Fe FAM: OR OPS, BF cocecsnncnss rochertes lv 0 0 
3. Twenty Or MOre at ......c.ccecees § 0 0 
3. To open a general account for donations and subscriptions of 
any amount. 
4. To endeavour, in the course of the next three years, to form a 
suitable fund for purchasing a site, and for erecting a suitable 
building, to which the Reformatory School may then be 
transferred; and to request some five or more of those who are 
zealous in this work to undertake the office of making it known, 
and of obtaining contributions to this Special Building Fund. 
5. To request a collection in some of the churches in London, ta 
which this work of charity may be most fittingly recuimended 
once in each of the three next years. : 

His Eminence has already signitied his lively interest 1a the 
undertaking, and his willingness to recommend it, by a Pastoral 

etter, without collection ; or otherwise to tue alas of the Faithful, 

; Carnotic RerorMaTokY School, | 

The Committee named by his Eminence the Cardinal to carry 
Cut this most urgent and necessary work, earnestly request tie 
kind support and contribution of Catholics. bei 

Contributions will be thankfully received by the Rev. Dr. Whitty, 
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V.G. St. Mary’s, Moorfields; Rev. Dr. Manning, 78, South Audley 
street, London; Pedro de Zulueta, esq., 21, Devonshire-place ; 
Hon. Charles Clifford ; also by the London Joint Stock Bank, Pail 
Mall; the Commercial Bank of London, 6, Lothbury, City, and 6, 
Henrietta street, Covent Garden. Hitherto received:— 

Donations :—His Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop, £1000; Lord 
Bishop of Southwark, £86 14s.; Lord Kenmare, £5; The Cheva- 
lier Pedro de Zulueta, £25; C.D.M. £5; Total, £1121 14s. 

Subscriptions for three years :—Lord Petre, £20; P. de Zulueta, 
Esq., £20; Charles Townley, Esq., £60; Lady Petre, £10; Lord 
Edward Howard, £10; Sir John Simeon, Bart., €10 ; William Mon- 
sell, Esq., M.P. £10; C. J. Laprimaudaye, Esq. £10; Hon, Charles 
Langdale, £10 ; Charles J. Manning, Esq. £10; Stanley Carey, Esq. 
£10; J.R. Hope Scott, Esq. £10; W. C. Maxwell, Esq. £10; 
Rev. W. Waterworth, £5; F. R. Wegg Prosser, Esq. £5; Mrs. 
Roberts, £5; Rev. Dr. Manning, £5; P.H. Howard, Esq. £5; 
Lord Southwell, £5; C. £5; Henry Bowden, Esq. £5; Colonel 
Sheil, £5; Hon. Charles Clifford, £1; Hon. F. Petre, £1; 
Total, £247. 

We regret very much that the Reverend gentleman, whose 
address 1s here quoted, did not remember how new the 
subject was to him, and how old, and well known to Mr. 
Hill. Mr. Hill was referring to peculiar circumstances, and 
to the effects springing from certain causes. But the speaker 
at this meeting argues from particulars to generals, and 1s not 
alone unjust to Mr. Hill, but he, unintentionally we hope, 
endeavours to excite disagreements between the various com- 
munions who support the Reformatory Principle. This is 
not the spirit of the old, proved advocates of the cause, who 
think always of the whole heart, self-devotion of the school 
manager, and never of his religious creed: thus Robert Hall 
writes to us—“If there is a saint on earth that saint 1s 
Demetz :” thus Mr. Hill—“ Demetz is a wonderful man, heart, 
soul, and energy bound up with his school, and all for God’s 
love.” Thus Mary Carpenter— Sometimes the Priests take 
the Roman Catholic children from my school: I don’t blame 
them for this, but I do blame them for not opening a school 
themselves for those of their own faith.” These are sentl- 
ments, showing more the spirit of the Christian, and of him 
who applauded the Samaritan, than of the theologian who, 
in his “pin point of a soul” sees nothing good save that 
which springs from his own creed. Let us hope that the 
Reformatory Movemeut will not become a seed-plot of sec- 
tarian bickering, but that each communion will work earnestly 
and thoroughly, and throughly for the common object. 
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Since our last Record, two very important documents, 
bearing upon the Reformatory School question, in its practical 
phases, have appeared. The first is a letter addressed to 
Mr. J. Symons, by Mr. Bengough, the able and active co- 
manager, with Mr. Baker, of the now famous Hardwicke School. 
The letter is as follows :— 

“« Exeter, May 11th. 

My pear Mr. Symons,—I have been so much interested in the 
report of the paper which you read last week before the Society of 
Arts on the subject of juvenile crime, at which I was unfortunately 
unable to be present, that I should like to offer you a few remarks 
upon it. The discussion was, I think, well confined, under the 
advice of the chairman, to the root question, so to speak, of the 
whole subject—a child’s responsibility, and consequent criminality 
and liability to punishment. I cannot think of anything more im- 
portant than a reconciliation, if it be possible, of the conflicting views 
upon this subject ; and one remark which fell from Mr. Power, 
Recorder of Ipswich, holds out the hope that in the direction to which 
it points acommon ground may at last be obtained. I allude to 
Mr. Power's reply to Lord Lyttelton’s observations, which in the 
report of the discussion in the Society’s Journal stands thus—‘ I beg 
to say that I have no objection to any amount of punishment, so 
long as it is directed to the reformation of the offender, What I 
oppose is vindictive punishment, which has not reference to the 
reformation of the offender, but merely as some atonement to society, 
which he has offended.’ I think Mr. Power himsel# must admit 
that the tenor of the objections which he himself raised to that part 
of your paper which touched the question of punishment, appears to 
go very considerably further than the interpretation which he puts 
upon them in the words I have just quoted, and it is, therefore, a 
matter of great importance to have gained a declaration so explicit 
from one who is sometimes supposed to be the great advocate for 
not punishing children at all. 

In this admission, then, and the distinction between vindictive and 
reformatory punishment which all will allow to exist, I think will be 
found the elements of agreement between opinions seemingly so dis- 
cordant as are those of Mr. Power and others who think with him 
and those represented by yourself. Vindictive punishment, by its 
very nature, can never be of a reformatory kind ; but there is a kind 
of punishment which is inflicted, not with any notion of making the 
offender atone to society for the injuries it bas received at his hands, 
but as an absolutely necessary consequence to himself for the fault 
he has committed, as it is a sin. Against such a kind of punishment, 
to which alone, in strictness, the term ought to be applied, I conceive 
that, with one proviso, namely, that it should at least not be of a 

kind to hinder if it did not actually promote reformation in the sub- 
ject of it—the opponents of a vindictive punishinent could not with 
any consistency object. { need scarcely remind you how we have 
inspired authority to state that the infliction of this punishment 1s 
the province to which the Divine appointment of rulers has immedi. 
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ately destined them: this carrying out of the inseparable connection 
between sin and suffering, which it is one of the greatest exercises 
of faith to receive, and with many one of the greatest difficulties of 
reason. One great objection is, I know, advanced against our 
attempting to carry out this punishment now, in the impossibility of 
estimating the redative much more the absolute wickedness of any 
given crime. But granting this impossibility to the full, we should 
not, in the first place, be deterred by this difficulty from carrying 
out, as perfectly as we can, what seems to be an absolute duty 
imposed upon all who have the power; and in the next place, the 
severest earthly punishment which we could inflict would be, absolutely, 
not excessive for any real sin. To questions of how far the sanction 
of a human law can make that a sin which is not made so by the 
Divine law, I do not wish to turn aside. Theft, the main crime we 
have to deal with in the class of juvenile offenders, is a sin by the 
law of God. That it isa sin of much greater heinousness in those 
who know its nature well—who have had the advantage of good 
education and careful nurture, than in those who, perhaps, do not 
know (if there are such,) that it is.—what they understand as it were 
by nature the force of—wrong I need not formally admit. But is it 
not to be punished at all in them? What, then, does our blessed 
Lord mean, when he speaks of ‘the servant who knew noé his lord’s 
will,’ but is yet to be ‘ beaten with few stripes because he did it not.’ 
The infliction of punishment, indeed, I cannot but consider a para- 
mount duty of those who are entrusted with power ; but, as I have 
already intimated, I as firmly believe that, except where such is the 
direct command of Him from whom all power is derived—all human 
punishment should seek, what all Zis punishments in this life at 
least, with perhaps some singular exceptions, do seek—the reclaiming 
the sinner from his sin, Now, say that a poor child just taken from 
the kennel does not know that he has done wrong in taking that 
which was not his own, will he not be the more likely to remember 
in aftertimes the lesson that it is wrong, because he receives with it 
that other lesson—that wrong deserves—by a higher law than man’s, 
and by a higher appointment is here to recetve—pain. Nothing 
indeed can be more futile—a more entire departure from that great 
example which all rulers ought to imitate than so to punish, not the 
incorrigible and hardened, for of them we are not speaking, but the 
weak and ignorant, as that it should leave them only more hardened 
in their sin. Futile it is because it injures that society which it 1s 
their object and duty to protect. But with the fullest admission of 
the Divine right of real punishment, I easily conceive the existence, 
which we perceive—of the very strongest objection to those which 
are at present practised among us, both for their nature and tor 
their manner, partaking as they do much of the vindictive character, 
in which they are inflicted. I do hope, then, that it is here alone 
that that apparently great difference of opinion lies between a 
advocates for, and the opponents of, the punishment of Juvenis 
criminals. I believe that we are all seeking in reality one one 
To put an end to the worse than absurdity of treating a little chil 
as the object of vengeance for the wrong done to society, which 18 
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which it has suffered the child to grow up in; and we all, I think, 
see very clearly that imprisonment and our whole penal system, as 
at present conducted, can leave scarcely any other impression upon 
the child’s mind than that he is so treated—can leave certainly very 
little of the inpression that he must suffer because he has done wrong. 
But beyond that we all are agreed also, I believe, on the necessity 
of protecting society against at least any further injury on the part 
of the child, and, therefore, of reforming it before we permit it to 
have its liberty again. But although the two objects should ever be 
kept together in view, if what I have already observed with regard 
to the Divine obligation of punishment is true, the mere restriction 
of the reformatory process cannot rightly supersede it, as you re- 
marked, or take its place. ‘They are unpleasant, it is true—irksome 
toa painful degree, especially at first to the untamed spirit who 
must be subjected to them, but they are not inflicted asa punishment, 
and besides, in most cases, are nearly or quite counterbalanced by 
the regular comforts which are at the same time enjoyed. If, then, 
children who have sinned must be punished, (and the punishinent, 
we must remember, inflicted on that ground—its only true one— 
reacts tor the benefit of society as a deterrent of others, for which 
purpose primarily—as | believe—society would have no right what- 
ever to inflict it), if, I say, children must be punished, and feel the 
punishment to be the necessary meed of their crime, it is, indeed, a 
most important question—how and where they are to undergo it. 
As to the place—thouyh I confess at one time I was strongly opposed 
to the uniting of a penal and reformatory establishment together— 
the great difficulties which exist in making a child committed to even 
our best prisons feel the real intention of the punishment inflicted 
upon him there, and the exaggerated attention of which he is 
necessarily the object tending so strongly to inflate his pride, have 
considerably modified my opinions; and, on the other hand, I had 
not to learn to believe that if we can make a child understand why 
he has been punished, and why he must be detained after his punish- 
ment, our having punished him will no more interfere with that 
child's confidence, nay, his love of us, and the influence of our 
exhortations, and of our setting before him the pleasure of a reformed 
life, than punishment would deprive us, which God forbid, of the 
love of a child of our own. With regard to details, [| would have 
the place or the appliances of punishment strictly different in out- 
ward aspect from the reformatory portion of the establishment, 
While the latter should present the greatest amount of liberty, with 
the lowest of rigidity or severity of discipline which would be com- 
patible with the safe detention and orderly behaviour of the children. 
tay appeal to my own experience, as well as that of others who 
have been engaged in the same work, as to the superior reformatory 
influence which is at work where the fullest scope is given for 
individual action and the development of individual character. But 
fore proceeding, as I should like to do by-and-bye, to the further 
Consideration of this point, I will see whether it is not possible to 
reconcile the conflicting opinions as to what the punishment 18 to be. 
ou will understand that 1 do not think it will be held that it need 
© positively veformatory, so long as it be not the cuntrary in its 
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action. The reformatory process is to succeed it, and may begin 
when the punishment is at an end. I do not myself see, then, how 
we can dispense with either of the only two punishments which are 
yossible to us—confinement of various degrees of strictness, and 
flogging. The latter, however, should only be inflicted in cases 
where there was any great aggravation of the crime, as in the know- 
ledge ot the offender, or the circumstances under which it was 
committed. But, practically, this consideration must be left to the 
judge who sentences the culprit. In cases of a first or very slight 
offence, however, I may suggest that confinement in separation, or 
even in association, if tolerably strict, and with silence enforced, 
would be sufficient. The terms should never be very long, and I 
am inclined to think that the extremest cases would be amply met 
with a flogging, followed by not more than a week of close confine- 
ment, and a subsequent longer term in association. To flog a lad 
and turn him into the streets again, is, I know, worse than useless ; 
but I know also, from what the boys I have had charge of have told 
me, that the first flogging they ever had did produce a very whole- 
some etiect for the time upon their minds, and I cannot but think, indeed 
I have seen myself that, inflicted solemnly, as a punishment, under the 
eye at least of the manager of the institution, and with everything to 
impress it upon the boy’s moral feelings, it would have its effect ; 
even where he had been flogged in prison repeatedly without effect, 
because in a mere formal, and often, I know, in an openly vindictive 
spirit on the part of those who inflicted the punishment, where a boy 
had been frequently in prison or troublesome while there. A sentence 
of, say, one month’s imprisonment, then, should imply one week in 
close confinement, and three weeks in associated confinement, in 
entire or partial silence, with work and instruction. My own ex- 
perience has led me to think that too high a value can scarcely be 
placed upon a short close confinement, unrelieved by occupation ot 
any sort, and only by an occasional visit at the hours of meals. 1 
have inflicted this myself with no injury to the boy’s health, anda 
very great and decided benefit to his character It was for an 
outrageous act of dishonesty on two boys at the Hardwicke school : 
| may therefore state, from my own experience, that to a lad of 18 
to 15 it would not be an excessive infliction ; a child of 11 or 12,1 
suppose no Judge would think of sentencing to it. 

With regard to the association of the boys under punishment, we 
must remember that after punishment they will be associated with 
as few restrictions as possible upon their intercourse, and that while 
under punishment they may, if it is thought desirable, be associated 
in classes, according to the extent of their culpability, as measured 
by the length of their sentence of punishment. 

"On the whole, then, I conceive that the necessary punishment of 
the juvenile offender would be more probably efficiently carried out 
in an institution where only the boys—of course the same, with 
certain ex¢eptions, will apply to girls—where only the young are t0 
be dealt with. A person who may have every qualification for the 
governor of a prison where men are to be dealt with, would be very 

often little fitted for dealing with boys. The manager of a reforma 
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tory institution must seek far more than the other need do, to win 
the affections and confidence of the children. He should be the first 
to teach them, as I have said, the reason of the punishment which 
he is ordered, nay, obliged, to inflict upon them. He should have 
the power of pointing them on to the time when they will see him in 
a different light, of encouraging them to learn to look upon him from 
the first as their friend, and anxious to see them put where they may 
freely do well, first under his own eye, then, when they leave him at 
last, under only the eye of God. On the manager, be he clergyman 
or layman, be he called master, or chaplain, or governor, or what 
not, the whole success indeed of the institution will, under God, 
depend. It is not the rules—they may hinder or help him—but it 
is only the man, by his personal action, that can reform. And can 
the state findsuch men? Has the experiment been ever fairly made ? 
There are two difficulties in the way of its success ; first, that of 
steering between making the appointment so valuable as to tempt 
men to undertake it who have no sort of qualification for it, and of 
making it so little remunerative that many a man who might have 
the necessary qualifications would be unable or unwilling to enter 
upon it; secondly, that of allowing the person who is charged with 
it the very great liberty of action and freedom from interference, 
without which he could hardly hope for success. The particulars 
in which this liberty would be most essential, I should consider to 
be these :—The absolute power of appointing and dismissing every 
person employed in any capacity about the institution, The authori- 
ty, within certain broad limits, of punishment, not subject to the 
questionings of visitors or inspectors, unless the occasions, as entered 
in a Journal, were so frequent as to justify an inquiry into his 
general management ; thirdly, the assurance that his recommen- 
dations for liberty, partial or entire, to any boy, or even for the 
relaxation of any rule of the institution which he found on trial to 
work ill, would meet with the consent of those with whom the 
ultimate authority over the school might lie. I say the ‘ assurance,’ 
and I would imply that it should be the province of the inspector to 
see that no rule was altered without his knowledge, but not to 
withhold his sanction for any alteration, not fundamental, but 
concerning the details of the system, without positive cause existing 
externally to his possible private opinion. He should, besides this, 
have to take care that the money expended was duly accounted for, 
that nothing was ordered but through him, and he would be then 
quite a sufficient check upon the manager’s necessary freedom, As 
I have spoken of some rules as fundamental, I am led to enter briefly, 
as Iam desirous to do, a little more into the principles of reform- 
atory treatment. I have already mentioned full liberty for individual 
action, and the development of individual character, as being almost 
at the foundation of all which can be truly called by that name. 
That the boys should have the most complete opportunity to speak 
and act as their nature prompts them ; certain actions and certain 
subjects of conversation, or forms of speech—such particularly as 
any reference to the crimes of their previous life, should be decided] y 
and plainly interdicted, and as decidedly punished when they occurred, 
—the one just specified most appropriately by sending the offender 
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back again to the punishment of silence in the penal ward. But 


within these limits, and with due regard to the maintenance of 


order, for instance, during the meals, and in the dor mitory, and not 
allowing the boys by talking to neglect their work, no restriction 
should be sought to be imposed on them in this respect. In practice 
it will not be found that there is very much talking during work, 


and its permission will be amply repaid by the ereater i of 


intercourse which will grow up between the boys and those who 
superintend ars labours. On them a great deal of the success 
which may be hoped for will depend, which makes it the more 
important that their appointment and removal should rest entirely 
with the responsible manager of the institution. Their manner 
should be firm but kind. They should seek to encourage those who 
were doing their best, but fel at their Jack of skill: and for their own 
sake as well as for the examp! le which they would show the boys, 
they should be actual workers with them. They must be numerous 
enough in proportion to the boys, (that there should be no Jack of 
stre sogth i in such establishments, has been most forcib ly and earnestly 
urged by Mr. M. D. Hill,) and they will find no diftic ulty in super- 
inte nding, at the rate of a moderate numbe I, Say from 8 to 10 boys 
each, Here, again, I may appeal to the experience, first of Redhill, 
and then of the Hardwicke school, and I venture to assert that the 
superintendence which the labourers in those places exercise is fully 
as eflicient as, and much more healthy in its influence than, that of 
the military warder of Parkhurst, against which place, however, I 
have no wish to make any invidious remark. With the exception of 
the penal ward, which should bear its character in its very appear- 
ance, as little evidence of restraint should certainly exist as could, 
with safety, be at all dispensed with. For all practical purposes of 
safe custody, the security of the dormitories would be almost the 
sule thing needed. The buildigs connected with the ordinary 
requirements of life, ae., the washing apparatus, &c., might he 
readily so placed as that no boy could enter them or leave them un- 
observed, which would preclude the possibility of their making the 
use of them, at night for instance, to cover an attempt to escape. 
Befcre darkness set in the whole of "the boys should be mustered in 
the school or day room, previous to which time they of course should 
not have been for any time out of sight, either ‘of the labourers, 
during their work, or of one of the school teachers during the time 
allowed fur recreation (which would not be long) ina playground, 
so placed that he might command a view of the only exit from it 
I think that such necessary securities against evasion as these might 
be esteemed fundamental parts of the i institution, which an inspector 
should see rigidly carried out. Such also might be the regulated 
hours of work, sleep, instruction, and meals, while L can easily con- 
ceive that the manager of the institution might reasonably expect 
iis tepresentations of the desirablenes of alte ‘rations in this ‘respect, 
as the result of experience, to meet with careful attention. But in 
his desire to test sore ges: boys, by allowing them mu h greater 
liberty than it would be safe to : allow to all, it would be essential to 
give him all but an slesinsels unfettered discretion, for with such 
only could he hope to create or strengthen in the boys’ minds the 
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sense of responsibility or the power of self-control. I should claim 
for him also the absolute judgment as to the fitness of a boy to leave 
the establishment. He should be able unhesitatingly to promise a 
boy, with the security of being able to keep his promise, that he 
should obtain on any given occasion his discharge. It is well known 
how greatly the success of the system devised by Captain Maconochie 
was interfered with by his being unable to fulfil the expectations he 
held out to the prisoners under his charge. 

I have, however, by this time extended what I had intented to say 
to you, in connection with the paper and discussion to which I at 
first referred, much beyond what I had anticipated when | began. 
There is much, especially on the principle of reformatory treatment, 
which I have only imperfectly touched upon, but | think I have 
addressed myself to the principal points which that paper and dis- 
cussion brought out, viz., the questions of the right of punishing 
children at all—of how they ought to be punished—and most 
important of all, of the possibility of, and the terms necessary to, 
the enlistment of that agency by the State in its behalf, which has so 
abundantly, and, on the whole, so successfully answered the summons 
of the voluntary labourers in the great public cause, the reformation 
of juvenile offenders. ‘That the necessarily considerable responsi- 
bility which must be placed in the head of a reformatory institution, 
and the difficulty of securing the first attempt against the chance of 
being entered upon solely for the emolument connected with it, 
should render people of very different views adverse to the attempt 
being made at all, is not a matter of surprise, If it be made, and 
made wisely, the earnest attention of alt who wish well to the cause, 
and I believe their fervent prayers, will be with an experiment which 
may be the first partial solution of one of the most difficult of our 
social problems ; and as I believe the attempt will some time be 
made, we shall see, L hope, men casting aside their present prepos- 
sessions for particular systems, and contributing all the influence 
that their experience can bring to bear on getting it made with a 
well-considered and deliberate wisdom. 

I remain, dear Mr. Symons, 
Yours very truly, 


G. H. BENGOUGH. 

Our good friend, Mr. Baker, has, like his fellow laborer, 
Mr. Bengough, been engaged, during the quarter, in recording 
Sone of his experiences. He has long contemplated the es- 
tablishment of an Adult Male Reformatory Institution, and 
in the following letter he states some opinions, not alone ap- 
plying to this latter plan, but also to Reformatory Schools for 
Juveniles, which, like all opinions issuing from Hardwicke 
Court on this subject are of the very greatest importance to 
the friends of the movement :— 

Lv the Editor of the Gloucestershire Chronicle. 


“My dear Sir,—I am thankful for the expression of your good 
Wishes towards an object which I have very strongly at heart. 
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Much may be done to diminish eventually the amount of crime in 
the country by the establishment of te er Schools; yet 
many criminals have already passed that age, and more will frequently 
pass it, without being brought sufficiently under the notice of the 
law to enable the Reformatory Schools to act upon them. Many, 
too, we must remember, will relapse after they leave our school, 
Not sufficient to discourage us; on the contrary, I can only feel 
most thankful for our success in stating that of 32 who have left us 
with our permisston, only two have been dishonest, two have been 
idle, and one drunken ; 27 are doing well. Four others have been 
taken away by their friends, in cases in which we had no legal 
power to detain them, and five have absconded, making of all whom 
we have attempted to undertake— 


Now in school ... bid ti di i 
Placed out and doing well... wih a 
Left with consent, but failed... a ey 
Taken by friends against our will _... ee 
Absconded a ck iy eb aes 

Total number attempted ... ee 


Now, as I say, considering the class from which they are taken, 
and considering our inexperience at the commencement, I think we 
cannot be other than thankful for such a result; yet, though we trust 
our accounts of the next three years will be more satisfactory than 
the last, there will always be failures—not, as some hold, from the 
inherent badness of the boys, but from the mistakes which managers 
of schools always will make more or less. 

But besides these instances of failures in the management, and 
those who taking to evil courses later in life have escaped the 
operation of the schools, there are, we must remember, that 
unhappily numerous class who, from the want of such schools, have 
already grown beyond the age of sixteen, and therefore cannot be 
received under the late act, and who, if nothing be done to aid them, 
will be driven on, less by their future crimes than by our negligence, 
to a life passed alternately in penal servitude and crime. 

Some years ago we might have been warranted in supposing that 
however we might have lamented such a course we could have done 
nothing to prevent it. It was supposed that when a man was very 
bad we could do little or nothing to make him better, and the only 
means we could take to prevent crime was to transport out of our 
sight the guilty, and to frighten the innocent from commencing such 
a course. ' 

Alas, the crowded state of our gaols—the immense incre " 
crime, which has at length so glutted our colonies with criminals . 
they have refused any more—has been sufficient to show that the 
course we have hitherto pursued has not been so entirely satistactor) 
as to forbid our trying any other, ‘all 

It is more than this, Our magistrates, our judges, all feel ant a 
allow that we cannot go onas we have done hitherto, The only 2 
tion is—what change can we make? We have tried one change, Vi) 
the ticket-of-leave ,system, and though I believe it to have wor 
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far better than is generally supposed, yet it is far from being entirely 
satisfactory. 

But meanwhile the badness of our old system is not the only 
discovery. It has been proved by one experiment after another that 
the reformation of adults, if properly managed, not only is possible, 
but is actually easier than that of juveniles, when taken up in the 
right manner and with the right spirit. This fact is not generally 
even known, far less has it had time for the truth to be generally 
recognized. Yet, nevertheless, I believe that no one who has 
enquired closely into the result of recent experiments will doubt the 
fact. Four or five years ago the few who were aware of the exist- 
ence of the institution in Great Smith-street considered it as 
a wonderful experiment, which few, if any, could hope to succeed 
in. But now that we see Mr. Bowyer, in the New-road, London, 
and Mr. Wright, in Norfolk, nut making vague experiments—but 
carrying on the work steadily and regularly in town and country— 
not merely ‘ giving men a chance’ by enabling them to emigrate to 
anew country where they were not known—but giving them such 
habits of steady industry and honest principle—that they are both 
able to find places in the lower classes of labourers in their own 
country, and willing to bear the brand, the natural and proper effect 
of their former vices, till they have honestly worked it off, and won 
back the good name they had lost. When, I say, we see such things 
as these carried out in a few places, who would not wish to see them 
spread more widely through the land? There is, besides, another 
great change which has come over our land within the last few 
years. I am not going to discuss the vexata questio of causes, no 
matter whether from Australian gold or English corn, or Russian 
bayonets; no one can doubt the fact, that ten years ago, few 
among the poor, and only those of the best skill in their several 
occupations, the best strength, and the best character, could get 
their constant supply of labour; and even then the wages were 
very low. 

Now, on the contrary, the fact is indubitable, that though many 
trades are at present unusually slack, the demand for labour is 
greater than the supply. Formerly, though we could hardly justify, 
we could not wonder at the feeling, that the best thing to be done 
with our criminals was, to ‘get rid of them anywhere, and ask no 
questions.” We had too many people in England, they had too few 
in Australia. The inference was at least natural. But now our 
only alternative is, shall we keep men in gaol at an enormous expense 
to the honest portion of the community for one-half of their lives, 
and allow them to keep themselves by plundering the same honest 
people for the other half of their lives, or shall we at one-tenth of 
the cost try to make them honest, useful, producing citizens ? 

In the plan which Sir George Grey has kindly allowed me to lay 
before him, I ask for no alteration of the law, and not one Sixpence of 
additional cost to Government; yet I have no doubt that the result 

would be even a wider spread of adult reformatories than we have 
lately seen in schools of a similar class, although their adoption in 20 
counties, in ]2 months, is considerable. 
It is hardly probable, indeed, that a Secretary of State, oppressed 
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with weightier matters than the mere state of crime of the country, 
will find time to waste on the crotchets of an obscure country 
‘squire; vet still, 1 cannot but hope that the subject will ere long 
force itself forward. ) 
believe, my dear Sir, that you will hail that time as gladly as 
Yours very faithfully, 
T. B. LL. BAKER. 

Hardwick Court, July 5, 1855. 


All readers of Tue Intsn Quarterty Review are fully 
acquainted with the history and progress of Mr. Nash’s 
iusutution, but there is another establishment to which we 
now desire to draw attention; we refer to the 


Preventive and Reformatory Institution, No 19, New Road, near 
Gower-street, North, under Government inspection. 


Patrons—Ilis Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, The Right 
Rev. The Lord Bishep of London, The Right Rev. The Lord 
Bishop of Lichtield, The Most Hon. The Marquis of Blandford, 
M.P., The Right Hon. Lord Robert Grosvenor, M.P., Lord 
lbrington, M.P., Right Hon. Lord Southampton, Hon IL. Fitzroy, 
M.P., Sir Fitzroy Kelly, M.P., Sir Benjamin Hall, Bart., M.P., 
Hon. W. F. Cowper, M.P. Hon. A. Kinnaird, M.P., Chas. Bowyer 
Adderley, Esq. M.P., M. D. Hill, Esq., Recorder of Birmingham. 

President—The Right Hon. The Earl of Shaftesbury. 

Viee- Presidents—Rev. R. Bickersteth, M.A., Rector of St. Giles, 
Rev. H. W. Burrows, M.A., Incumbent of Christ’s Church, Rey. 
R. W. Burton, M.A., Incumbent of All Saint’s, Gordon Square, 
Rey. W. I. Crichton, M.A , Gower-street, Bedford Square, Kev. 
Thos. Dale, M.A., Vicar of St. Pancras, Canon of St. Paul's, 
Rev. Ed. Garbett, M.A., Episcopal Chapel, Grays Inn Lane, Rev. 
T. Garnier, B.C.L., Rector of Trinity Church, Marylebone, Rev. 
. Hannam, M.A., St. Stephen’s, Camden Town, Rev. C. Hart, 
M.A., Old St. Pancras Church, Rev. D. Laing, M.A., Incumbent 
Holy Trinity, Haverstock Hill, Rev. Rt. Montgomery, M.A, 
Percy Chapel, Rev. D. Moore, M.A., Camberwell, Rev. Win. 
Norman, M.A., Incumbent of St. Jude’s, Rev. I. V. Povah, M.A. 
St. Agnes, City, Rev. J. L. Roberts, M.A., Fellow of Queens 
College, Oxford, Rev. J.W. Rooker, M.A., Fitzroy Chapel. 

Committee—C. H. Alderson, Esq., 9, Park Crescent, Regents 
Park, H. G,. Allen, Esq., 24, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, John 
Boyle, Esq., M.A., 4, Somer’s Place, Hyde Park, Charles Brooke, 
I'sy., M.A., F.R.S., 29, Kepple-street, Rev. R. W. Burton, M.A., 
12, Gordon-street, Gordon-sguare, John Curteis, Esq., 2 Gordon- 
place, Gordon-square, Rev. L. W. 'T, Dale, M.A., 7; Crescent- 
place, Burton Crescent, John Grant, Ksq., 7, Hyde Park-street, Rev. 
Ht. J. Hatch, M.A., Wandsworth House of Correction, Kev. W »- 
Norman, M.A., 14, Argyle-square, Ralph Ricardo, sq-, 13 Park 
ts East, Regent’s Park, Horace Wilkinson, Esq., Beckenham, 
Aeut. 

Hon. Governor—G. J, Bowyer, Esq., 43, Ampthill Square. | 

Hon. See, and Treasurer—S, Cave, Esq.) M.A., 23, Wilton-place. 
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Donors of £100 or Subscribers of £10 annually, who are pri- 
vileged to have one nominee at a time in the Reformatory, provided 
he be considered a fit object by the Committee ; and provided they 
pay one shilling towards his maintenauce during his stay. 

Donors of £50 or Subscribers of £5 annually, may similarly 
nominate one inmate, provided they pay three shillings weekly 
towards his support. 

1, The objects of the Institution are—Prevention of Crime, by 
giving an asylum to boys, who from the loss, or the character of 
their friends, are specially exposed to temptation. 

2. Reformation of criminals, by receiving them when released 
from prison, and enabling them to abandon their old habits, and 
begin the world afresh in a worthier manner. 

‘To these ends, religious, and secular instruction is afforded them ; 
some are taught, under master workmen, the trade of the Smith, 
Carpenter, or ‘Turner, and most satisfactory specimens of their 
industry and aptitude in these three branches, are always on sale on 
the premises, to which the attention of the public is earnestly 
invited. Others are employed in making clothes and shoes for the 
rest. 

Their entrance, and continuance in the Institution, is perfectly 
voluntary, and they are themselves chiefly depended upon for car- 
rying out its rules, the system being directed to the creation of self- 
respect, self-denial, and self-control, qualities usually most deficient 
in the class from which they are taken. 

A fortnight’s separation, on bread and water, is deemed a test of 
sincerity; but independently of this, there is nothing in the diet, or 
accommodation to induce them to play the hypocrite, or prefer the 
Reformatory to a prison. 

The course of training lasts for about twelve months, at the end 
of which they are sent out as emigrants, or assisted to provide for 
themselves in this country; thirty have already quitted the Insti- 
titution, and the subsequent career of the larger number has given 
much encouragement to its promoters. 

The most moderate calculation gives an average of £300 a year, 
as the value of the property stolen by each thief in London ; when 
to this is added the cost of his conviction and punishment, and the 
amount he would have produced as an honest workman, it is within 
the mark to say that every prevented and every reclaimed criminal, 
Isa saving to the country of £500 a year, and this result is attained 
at an expense of about £25. 

Passing by then all higher motives, every person who has rates to 
pay, or money to lose, should be induced by mere economy to 
support a system which does so much atso small a cost towards 
elptying workhouses, and jails; and it surely seems unreasonable 
that those who are willing gratuitously to devote their time, and 
labour under such difficult circumstances to the public benefit, 
should be hampered by pecuniary embarrassment. 

Though the Institution was commenced only in December, 1852, 
on avery small scale, with accommodation for six inmates, there 1s 
now room for forty, and the expenses, including the rent and sala- 
‘les, are necessarily very large ; for as the inmates leave when they 
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become tolerable workmen, they can do but little to make the Insti- 
tution self supporting, and it costs about £12 to fit out an inmate 
for Canada, or set him up at home. 

The Committee, who are constantly obliged to refuse applications, 
could extend their operations to more than double the number, and 
in amore complete manner, had they the means of building on a 
site already under their control; for this purpose £1000 are re. 
quired ; when this is accomplished, they hope to send out yearly one 
hundred individuals who, if they fall again, at least will not be able 
to throw the blame on society, as in too many cases they do now. 

To show how far the difficult principle of self denial is attained, it 
may not be uninteresting to mention the purely voluntary relinquish- 
ment by the eighteen elder inmates, of their supper for five weeks 
before Christmas last, in order to contribute to the patriotic fund. 

Personal inspection at all times is invited, as well as inquiry from 
the Clergy and Police as to the effects produced by the Institution 
on a populous and disorderly neighbourhood. 

Cast off Clothes, and Books, and orders for work, will be thank- 
fully received at the Institution. 

Subscriptions and Donatiuns may be paid to Messrs. Prescott and 
Co., 62, Threadneedle-street ; Messrs. Williams, Deacon and Co., 
20, Birchin-lane ; G. J. Bowyer, Esq., 43, Ampthill-square, Hamp- 
stead-road ; S. Cave, Esq., 23, Wilton-place, Belgrave-square ; and 
to the Honorary Governor, at the Institution. 

I shall be happy to be called upon by the Collector for a Donation 
or Subscription. 


Name, Address, 

I shall be happy to undertake to collect the sum of £ 
by next, on account of the new Building T'und. 
Name, Address, 


The Tuble of the Institution. 

Week Days—Ualf-past 5—The inmates rise. 6 till 7—QOut-door 
exercise. 7 till a quarter to 8—Secular instruction, Reading, &e- 
Quarter to 8 till half-past 8—Prayers and Breakfast. Half-past 8 
till quarter to 1—Industrial employments ; viz.—Carpenters’ and 
Smiths’ Work, Turnery, Shoemaking, &c. Quarter to | till quarter 
to 2Dinner and Recreation. Quarter to 2 till quarter to 6— 
Industrial Employment. Quarter to 6 till half-past 6—Tea and 
Recreation. Half-past 6 till half-past 8—Secular Instruction. 
Half-past 8 till 9—Exposition of Scripture, Singing and Prayers. 
Quarter to 10—Bed. 

Sunday—Lalf. past 6—Inmates rise. Quarter to 8—Prayers and 
Breakfast. 11—Church. Half-past 1—Dinner. Half-past 3— 
Instruction in the Scriptures. Quarter to 6—Tea. 7—Church. 
9—Prayers. Quarter to 10—Bed. 

From 4 to half-past 4 daily, the Hon. Governor takes two lads, 
in rotation, for private conversation of a quarter of an hour me 

From half-past 4 to half-past 5, there is a class composed of the 
very backward for Reading, &c. 

Preliminary Statement of the Committee of the Preventive 

and Reformatory Institution. 
In making this their first appeal to the public, the Committee of the 
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Preventive and Reformatory Institution feel it incumbent on them 
to recapitulate briefly, and in anticipation of the report they propose 
issuing at the end of the year, the objects, and progress of the 
establishment under their supervision; the cause of which they 
advocate to-day. 

In a portion of the buildings occupied by the Institution, in the 
centre of a perfect nest of bad characters; and almost touching one 
of those dens where the young of both sexes are instructed in theft, 
and bring every night the profits of a day of crime; a ragged school 
has been for several years established, in which the originators of 
the Reformatory were accustomed to teach: and it was by the expe- 
rience gained in this school that the conviction was forced upon them 
of the inefficacy of education alone to reform the peculiar class which 
came within the sphere of their labours, and the necessity of remov- 
ing them from temptation if they would do any permanent good, 

The lads who attended the Ragged school, particularly those who 
formed the adult class, were most of them connected with gangs of 
thieves in the neighbourhood ; but, as may be supposed from their 
attendance at the school were dissatisfied with their sinful life; and 
thus came gladly to the only place open to them, with a sort of 
vague hope that they might find there, they knew not how, a means 
of escape. In this they were disappointed. The extreme error of 
their course was indeed pointed out in plain terms. They were 
convinced than their life was in direct opposition to the law of God, 
as well as that of man: they had no longer ignorance as their 
excuse, and it may be said their happiness. But there was no opening 
for thein to lead a different life, no chance of an honest maintenance ; 
for they labored under that worst species of disqualification ; want 
of character, and no one would employ them. They were therefore 
compelled to pursue their former avocation, feeling themselves to be 
indeed guilty creatures, but seeing no way for escape, no place for 
repentance, 

They were in addition to this exposed to the jeers and taunts of 
their more hardened companions, to whom the scruples of an 
awakening conscience appeared mere signs of weakness, and subject 
for ridicule. This simple tale was told from day to day to the 
Governor of the Institution. ‘« Oh sir,” they would say, “ we see 
the misery of the life we lead, but cannot help ourselves, we have no 
character, and cannot get work, we are forced to herd with the bad, 
who abuse us for coming to school, we can’t stand it, and must leave 
off coming, if you can’t take us away from these places : but oh sir ! 
only give us a chance, and see if we will disappoint you.” Such 
appeals could not but make a deep impression on the most careless : 
and they naturally fell with greater force on the mind of one who 
had long been amongst them, and felt that they spoke the truth. 
He consulted his friends, and after much deliberation, for it was no 
light matter they were undertaking, it was determined to make an 
attempt at supplying these poor fellows with refuge and employment 
4s well as instruction. 

Means were limited, and the experiment though not untried else- 
where, was too novel to obtain the general support of the public. 
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They were therefore obliged to content themselves with commencing 
on a very small scale. In December 1852, the Preventive and 
Reformatory Institution, the case of which is brought before you to- 
day, was opened with six inmates. Those who were present can 
never forget how deeply interesting was this commencement of a 
new era, as it were, in this part of London: nor with what mingled 
feelings of hope and anxiety they found themselves embarked on an 
untried and difficult enterprise. Those mingled feelings have never 
since been wanting, while the character of the inmates, and difficulty 
of meeting necessary expenses have caused many an anxious moment. 
There has also been abundant reason for gratitude for the past, and 
ample grounds of hope for the future. 

Those six lads, it is gratifying to state, have all turned out well. 
Five of them were English, and one was an Italian,—of the English, 
three have gone into the army, one was when he was last heard of, a full 
corporal, and expecting to be madea serjeant.—The second a drumn- 
mer, has written most interesting letters to the Governor ; and trom 
the commanding officer of the third, a very hieh character has been 
received of him. The fourth is in the navy, sharing in the present 
operations in the Black sea. The fifth is a bricklayer,—and the 
sixth, the Italian, gets ample employment asa maker of plaster 
moulds.—Since that eventful day, little more than two years ago, 
the progress of the Institution has been rapid. The signal success 
of the experiment enabled the promoters to make more confident 
appeals to their friends and neighbours. They have also received 
material aid from the Government, and the Ragged School Union, 
and from collections after Sermons by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and others of the Clergy who most kindly and powerfully advocated 
the cause. Encouraged by these favourable circumstances the pro- 
moters of the Institution ventured to extend the sphere of their 
operations, additional house-room was obtained, and means of 
affording instruction in useful trades ; a master carpenter, a master 
turner, a master smith, attend all day at fixed salaries : and no visitor 
can fail in being struck with the industry of the inmates. Constant 
employment for their energies is found the great safeguard against 
a relapse to former habits which would infallibly result from mere 
book instruction, which cannot but prove wearisome to persons 0! 
their active habits,—though the amount they obtain from their 
labour is trifling, a penny out of every shilling as their own, and 
another halfpenny put by for their outfit. It is astonishing how many 
hours they will ‘work for this. ‘The Institution is full of different 
products of their labor and ingenuity which find a ready sale, care 
being taken to fix the prices so as not to compete unfairly with 
the neighbouring tradesmen.—The Committee encourage these 
branches of work as much as possible, as calculated to inculeate 
habits of industry, though the amount of material wasted, and spoiled 
by beginners naturally renders the profit to the Institution very 
small; at the same time secular and religious instruction are not 
neglected, and the Committee have much pleasure in mentioning the 
assistance the Governor has received during the present year A fe 
a gentleman, the son of one of the Judges, who has kindly yolunteere 
to give up a portion of his time to the Institution. 
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Since the commencement, 35 inmates, including the 6 already 
mentioned, have left the Institution. Of these 5 unfortunately 
have not experienced its benefits, 1 was obliged to be dismissed on 
account of dishonesty, of the other 4, one left after a few days, 
another at the end of three weeks, a third at the end of a month, and 
the fourth at the end of two months. 

To the remaining 30, the Committee can refer with much satis- 
faction.—'T'wo have emigrated to Australia; two have been provided 
for by friends ; eleven are serving the country in the army and navy, 
and fifteen are established in different trades, with nearly all of whom 
the Governor keeps up a constant correspondence. 

There are now in the Institution 32,—five of whom are shortly 
going to leave, 3as emigrants, and 2 as artizans at home. Including 
them the 32 are thus divided:—there are 9 carpenters, 8 smiths, 8 
turners, 3 shoemakers, 2 tailors and 2 kitchen-boys. The usual plan 
is to set alad to work for the whole year he remains, at the trade 
which he prefers, but if he intends going into the army and navy, he 
is shifted about, and employed in the rovgh workto make him 
generally handy, and is especially made conversant with the kitchen 
department, and given that sort of knowledge of plain cookery in 
which recent disasters have shewn our soldiers so deficient. When 
a youth comes into the Institution, his first feeling is very often dis- 
may at the step he has taken; the younger he is, the more liable to 
be discouraged at the out-set, and to look back after putting his 
hand to the plough. It is thenthe Governor’s first endeavour to 
gain his ae rsdn to point out to him the evil of his former life, 
and the advantage of industry and honesty. When the new inmate 
appears really to have prc tain mens the advantages of the Institution 
the strength of his resolves is tried by probation, or separate con- 
finement for a fortnight on bread and water. At present, though 
three have shirked this trial, and one left after he had undergone it, 
none have quitted during its course, which the Governor attributes 
entirely to the strong conviction they had previously formed by 
experience, of the advantages of the course to which this trial is a 
passport, 

The Committee have been obliged to abandon reluctantly a portion 
ofthe original system, that of taking quite young boys, Whilst 
they state with feelings of sorrow, that of existing criminals something 
like seven-twelfths begin crime from nine to twelve, and many much 
younger than nine, they have found from experience that these 
boys have not acquired a sufficient sense of their position to desire 
to abandon it, and that precocious as they are, their characters are 
hot sufficiently formed for a voluntary system. Like children in 
other stations, they must be compelled to go the right way, and 
therefore till the Institution is sufficiently large to admit of two 
entirely distinct systems, these poor little victims of neglect and 
crime must be left to other hands. 

The Institution, as its name implies, is Preventive as well as Re- 
formatory. It takes youths tottering on the brink of crime, and those 
already convicted. —The Governor reports, that he finds no practi¢al 
inconvenience from this admixture : and there is this advantage, that 
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there is no difficulty in obtaining situations in this country fo. 
the non-convicted: while in case of convicts, though the present 
scarcity of Journeymen would make many masters overlook thei) 
antecedents, yet the Committee feel themselves bound to send them 
only to places where they are not likely to mect their old associates, 
not have their former career cast in their teeth. 

Besides the numbers already mentioned as rescued by the direct 
operations of the Institution, there are many who have been 
indirectly benefited by its influence. The Committce could point 
out several who were just beginning a life of crime, and who hav 
quitted their evil courses, in consequence of the gangs they had 
joined having been broken up for want of leaders, who have been 
taken into the Institution, and by reason of advice and assistance they 
have themselves received there, the Governor has been able to 
trace the subsequent career of most of these, and knows that the) 
were rescued ere too late, and are now maintaining themselves by 
honest industry. The neighbouring clergy bear willing evidence 
to such facts as these, and the police have many times mentioned the 
great improvement which has taken place in the.thickly peopled, and 
disorderly quarter in which the Reformatory is situated. 

Such was the origin, such has been the progress, and such is the pre- 
sent state of the Institution. Its future prospects depend entirely 
upon the success of its appeal to the public. Its present supporters 
cannot do more than maintain it at its present extent. — It is only by 
great exertion, and some sacrifice, that they will be able to accomplish 
this. —At the same time they feel that lack of funds alone prevents 
their enlarging their sphere of usefulness materially. That the 
Institution is not sufficient for the wants of the neighbourhood is 
proved by the number of applicants the committee are obliged to 
reject. ‘The expenses would not increase in equal ratio with its 
enlargement, for the same superintendants at the same salaries could 
overlook more than double the number. The Institution itselt 
consists of two separate buildings at some distance from cach other, 
and the consumption of fire and gas, as well as the difficulties of 
management, are necessarily increased by this inconvenient arrange- 
ment, which also prevents the important system of probation, and 
the working of the trades from being completely carried out, and 
the necessary passing backwards and forwards exposes the inmates 
to constant danger of contact with the unreclaimed lads in the 
locality. 

ner opiy Sel on 9° are : . Tew Road, 

Ihe site of that part of the building, which fronts the New Roa - 
is capable of being converted into a reformatory complete in itsell 
and able to accommodate one hundred inmates, which the committee 
consider as much as one Governor can superintend, for they attach 
much importance to the private conversations he holds regularly 
with each inmate. The expense of this alteration 1s estimated at 
£1000.—A large sum, but one which in such a metropolis pre 
the committee do not despair of collecting. And the rent of bos 
second house, which they propose letting as a lodging house pai 
proper supervision, will go towards the expense of the new} '°™ 
The committee have set before you in a plain statement, th 
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the Institution, its strong points, and its defeets 5 its successes, and 
its wants. ‘They are always most 1 udy to receive hints, and beyond 
everything court personal inspection and enquiry. — It is their wish 
to place the Reformatory on the soundest basis in’ their power, and 
fit it for accomplishing the greatest good. It is for the public to 
decide whether they have carried out those intentions, and whether 
they are worthy of being entrusted with the means of extending their 
endeavours to elevate and restore the: poor and degraded outcasts 
of society. 
May 3, 18950. 


The excellent gentleman who acis as Ilonorary Secretary to 
this Institution, informs us that a site has been obtained for 
building, but £1,000 are required, and with this sum accommo- 
dation for 100 inmates could be secured. © You will see,” 
writes Mr. Bowyer, * from my time-table, that hard work is 
the order of the day, and is, | am convinced, the seeret of the 
ereat success of this institution. IL hear not one failure of 
those who remained their time in the institution, and were 
placed out in trades, &e. Lately, in the smith’s department, 
they have been making pack saddles for the Crimea: my lads 
used to work from four o’clock in the morning till half-past 
seven at night—thus shewing that when anything is wanted 
thev are most willing.” We have received many Jetters ad- 
vocating the claims of this institution to public support ; but 
in our mind its best and truest claims were stated, as follows, 
ata Meeting held last April in London, by the Honorary 
Secretary, and by Captain Williams, and reported in the first 
number of the new series of The Philanthropist :— 


“S. Cave, Esq., Seeretary and Treasurer, said that the financial 
affairs of the institution were in a very bad plight, they had hard 
work to push on from week to week, and still harder to pay off their 
debts, ft was difficult to turn away the pitiable objects who came 
imploring to be admitted, knowing as they did, that if denied there 
was no hope elsewhere ; they felt almost responsible for that man’s 
career which must be from bad to worse: and that responsibility 
must rest somewhere: some one who could have given, and would 
not give, was responsible for the murder and execution which followed 
the rejection of Levi Harwood from the Westminster Reformatory, 
and when he heard of 1007, given for an Opera ticket, which humanly 
speaking would have turned four thieves into honest men, he could 
hot but think that a fearful account would some day be rendered by 
those who spent their money on their own pleasures, and closed their 
ears to appeals like this. The expenses were very great, especially 
during these high prices; but their chief difficulty was want o! 
publicity, Meetings for charitable purposes were thinly attended : 
Newspapers would only put in advertisements, which were very ex- 
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pensive, overlooked by many readers, and looked upon with suspicion 
by many others. It had been said that thieves could not be reform. 
ed ; but they had instances of self-denial which shewed a change of 
character, Last year the inmates gave up their supper for five weeks 
to subscribe to the Patriotic Fund, and this year when bread was 
dear, they clubbed part of their daily allowance, without speaking 
of it to the governor, and distributed it to the neighbouring poor, 
One of the most steady of the inmates, now about to leave, had been 
in prison six or eight times, had never known a mother, his father 
had died in gaol, two sisters were the worst of characters, and two 
brothers had been transported. What chance had he ever had of being 
other than what he was? Another who had come at seventeen, an 
old, wayworn sinner, had recovered not only the feelings and 
demeanor, but positively the looks of youth and innocence. It was 
much to be deplored that one so adapted, and so devoted to the cause 
as the honorary governor, Mr. Bowyer, should be hampered and 
crippled in his operations by want of funds in such a metropolis as 
this. 

Captatn Witiiams, Government Inspector of Prisons, said, that 
the reformatory met with his entire approval. He had closely 
looked into its working, and there was only one fault he had to find. 
It was deficient only in one respect, and that was in funds, It had 
but one want--want of support. He found great fault with the 
neighbourhood for allowing so useful an institution to languish. It 
was all very well saying government ought to support it, but govern- 
ment would not, unless the inhabitants of the district first interest 
themselves warmly in it; and then exercise a pressure upon the 
government, and urge them to contribute, in which case it undoubt- 
edly would. He advised the meeting liberally to support an_insti- 
tution which was doing so much towards the suppression of crime.” 


I Northamptonshire the question has been taken up nobly 
and earnestly, and to the honorary secretaries, the Hon. and 
Kev. Alwyne Compton, and Rev. H. J. Barton, the success 0! 
the movement is more than attributable. ‘I believe,” writes 
a gentleman much interested in the Northamptonshire Institu- 
tion, “ our movement differs from others in this,—that we take 
up the whole question of education ; and so you will see by 
the enclosed appeal, we hope to establish not only a Reforma- 
tory, (1 should rather say two Reformatory Schools—one for 
boys, the other for girls) but a training and middle schools 
likewise. Iam thankful to say the appeal has been nobly 
responded to; and we have every reason to believe that it will 
amount ultimately to not less than from four to five thousand 
pounds, with a proportionate annual subscription. We have 
already taken land for the Reformatory, and the plans for the 
building are prepared, chiefly upon the design of those of Mr. 
Baker of Hardwicke-court. ‘The training school is to be re- 
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moved from Northampton to Peterborough, for which an acre 
of land has already been given by the Bishop, under the sanc- 
tion of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. And it is hoped 
that in another year the middle schools will be in operation, 
beginning first with the old grammar schools, by restoring and 
adapting these as far as possible to modern requirements. 
You will, I think, allow me to observe that the charge some- 
times not untruly brought against the wealthy laity, of being 
backward in supporting the school movement, and throwing 
the chief onus on the poorer clergy, cannot be applied to the 
county of Northampton. 

The laity have nobly come forward at the call of their clerical 
friends, aud the tenant farmers also, as you will see by the 
Archdeacon of Northampton’s charge, are taking a deep in- 
terest in the movement.” 

‘The documents above referred to are the following :— 


Appeal in behalf of the Northamptonshire Society for 
promoting and extending education in accordance with the 
principles of the Established Church. 

“ The object of the Society—which was re-organized in 1854—is 

three-fold :— 

Ist. The improvement of Parochial Schools, by establishing a 
Training Institution for Rural Schoolmasters at Peter- 
borough, and by other means. 

2ud. The establishment of a Reformatory Institution for Young 
Criminals. 

3rd. The improvement of the Grammar Schools in the County, 
and opening, if necessary, additional Schools for the Middle 
Classes. 

The Society having determined, at the General Meeting, held on 
February 13th, that the Reformatory School should be first 
proceeded with, appeals to the Public for aid in this necessary and 
useful work. The object of a Reformatory School is to teach Young 
Criminals habits of industry, and, at the same time, to enable them 
hereafter to support themselves. The great objection hitherto felt 
by the Public to the support of such institutions, is the risk lest 
Sept aie should be tempted to obtain for their children a gratis 

ndustrial Training; but, by the Act passed last Session, the 
Parents of any child sent to the Reformatory by the Magistrates 
may be obliged to pay for his maintenance. In his late charge to 
the Grand Jury of the County of York, Baron Alderson states, on 

the authority of Mr. Sydney Turner, that ‘ of the whole number of 
crininal boys admitted into one of the largest of these Kstablish- 

ments, 75 per cent. are reformed, and become honest and industrious 
members of the community.’ Upon which the learned judge remarks, 
‘that if such results, or anything like them, can be attained by 

Reformatory Schools for Young Criminals, you will, by promoting 
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them, have done much for humanity, and give me leave to add, tv 
economy also; for, if you take into account the amount stolen, th 
expense of the police to watch offenders, the cost of prosecuting, and 
afterwards maintaining them in gaol, I believe you will find that 
the cheapest, as well as the most humane, mode of treating your 
criminals is to reform them. And this you will be enabled to do by 
adopting the provisions of an Act of the last Session of Parliament.’ 

But in making them primary, the Society would guard against 
the idea that Reformatory Schools are the only object of their 
solicitude. If these Schools are required for the purpose of reclaim. 
ing youthful Offenders, the establishment and improvement ot 
‘Parochial Schools, especially where Industrial training is introduced, 
is no less needful, to prevent the Young from falling into crime. 

And if the Poor demand our. care in this "¢ spect, the MippLe 
CLAsses must not be forgotten; for all National and Parochial 
Schools must, to a great extent, prove unsuccessful, unless, at the 
sane time, a corresponding improvement be effected in Schools for 
those classes. 

The influence which each of these kinds of Schools must have 
upon the success or failure of the others, and the impossibility of 
realizing the benefits to be derived from any one class, so lone as we 
neglect the rest, suggested to the Society the idea of combining 
them in one undertaking, leaving it to the friends of the Institution 
to determine whether they would subscribe to the General Fund, for 
the good of all, or limit their donations and subscriptions to some 
one in particular. In either case they felt that a common interest 
would be excited, and that the benefit which must arise from uniting 
the Nobility and Magistracy with the Clergy and Laity generally, 
throughout the County, would be of incalewlable advantage, by 
giving strength, stability and permanency to the nndertaking. 

No one will doubt that where Epucarion, properly so ealled, has 
felt its way, there a sensible diminution of crime bas been the 
consequence. Strongly impressed, therefore, by the great im ort- 
ance of the objects contemplated, the Society appeal to the County 
for support, under the conviction that ample means will be provided 
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1 best means of improving and extending education in the Areh- 
deaconry, either by the establishment of ‘Training, Reformatory or 
Middle Schools, or other institutions, as well as by the appointme nt 
of Diocesan Inspectors. A very able and interesting report was 
drawn up by the chairman of that mecting (Lord Alwyne Compton), 
and it was at length determined to re-organise the society, and to 
endeavour to carry out the three following objects, viz. :—* The 
improvement of the Parochial Schools by establishing a Training 
institution for Rural Schools at Pe ‘terborough, and by “othe 1” means.’ 
Secondly, ¢ The establishment of a Reformatory Institution for 
voung criminals ;” and, thirdly, § The Improvement of the Grammar 
Schools in the county, and opening, if necessary, additional schools 
for the middle classes.’ 

ScHOOLMASTERS AND ScHoOOLMISTRESSES.—There can be no 
doubt that, if the people are to be taught at all, we greatly need 
better supply of schoolmasters, and, 1 may add, a supply of better 
schoolmasters, at least in country villages, not so much men of great 
talent, as men of good character and religious principles, who shall 
be able to give such secular instruetion as shail qualify their pupils 
for the stations to which in after life they may be e alle d, and such 
religious instruction as may lead them to the * Fountain of Wisdom’ 
—to Him who, in answer to the prayer of faith, is ready to give 
them strength to resist the temptations to which they are sure to be 
exposed, and grace and power to enable them to discharge aright 
the duties which they owe to God and to their neighbour. Those 
we the truly good ‘villas re schoolmasters who, besides the secular 
knowledge they endeavour to impart, bring up ‘thei ir charge in the 
fear and love of God, who have learned to govern theinselves whilst 
they attempted to govern others, who, by the example of a good and 
holy life, alises their pupils to the love of what is wood, and lead the 
way to a betterand a brighter world. ‘T a may be a wide differ- 
ence between what is required for a Christian School and what ean 
be obtained, but we ought to aim high. All ‘will avree that unless 
we can obt; ain masters who are able to introduce order, discipline 
and habits of industry into our schools, with right christian prinei- 
ples, influe neing the heart and conduct, our labour and our money 
ser have been spent in vain, One pr ineipal object of the present 
vciety is to endeavour to obtain for our Rural Schools right-minded 
men, who have a full sense of their high re sponsibilitic § 5 and, hy 
training, to enable them to discharge their arduous duties unde ria 
better system, ya ein a greater degree of efficiency and comfort. 
A school for giving such a tr aining to the m: ister might, it is 
believed, be establishe “ with great advantage at Peterborough. 
The socie ty itself does not deem it nece ssary to erect ane xtcnsive 
vuilding ; they consider that a small s chool for training masters 

r the rural parishes w ould be amply suite leat. ‘The datly sereloes 


vf the cathedral woul 1 amply supply the place of any chapel service, 
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with general support, not merely from large contributors, but more 
particularly from small annual subscriptions and means devised for 
assisting to support evening and adult schools. 

lierorMaTORY Institurion.—The second object of the society is 
the establishment of a ‘ Keformatory Institution’ for young criminals, 
This is an object of immense importance, and where it has been 
already tried, a most beneficial effect has been produced. At this 
time new Reformatory Schools are in process of establishment at 
Liverpool, in Devonshire, Hampshire, Dorsetshire, Warwickshire, 
and Yorkshire. The report to which reference has already been 
made states, what is indeed well known, that juvenile offenders under 
the old system of gaols invariably came out of confinement worse 
than they went in. A remedy, however, for this evil has been found 
in the establishment of Reformatory Schools. In these, the young 
offender is subjected to a strict discipline, and trained to habits of 
industry. The master lives with his pupils, shares their meals, their 
work, and their amusements, and by his personal influence over 
them, leads them to a high standard of duty. Of course, a certain 
degree of secular instruction is imparted to them, and religious 
teaching is by no means neglected; but their time is principally 
oceupied either in laborious work, such as digging, or in learning 
some trade. The one great rule is, constant employment. * Idle- 
ness,’ says Mr. Turner, in a letter lately addressed tojJMr. Adderley, 
‘has been in most cases the chief source, or at least, the chief 
instrument for producing the disease. Industry and labour must 
be constantly called on for the cure.’ By this means, when two or 
three years have elapsed, they leave the school with thoroughly 
formed habits of industry, with well-settled principles of religion, 
and with the means of supporting themselves, and are both willing 
and able to gainan honest livelihood. All this, necessarily costs 
money. But it cannot be doubted that it is far cheaper to reform 4 
criminal than to punish him—one or other must be paid for. No 
doubt every writer loves to make the best of his own cause, and 
every secretary of his own institution. But, there seems to be very 
little that is visionary in the supposed effects of these institutions. 
One of our judges, as most of you know, Baron Alderson, in his 
late charge to the grand jury of the county of York, states, on the 
authority of Mr. Sidney Turner, resident-chaplain of the Red-Hill 
Institution, near Reigate, Surrey, that ‘of the whole number of 
criminal boys admitted into one of the largest of these establishments, 
75 per cent. are reformed, and become honest and industrious mem- 
bers of the community.”—Upon which, the learned judge remarks, 
‘that if such results, or anything like them, be attained by Reforma- 
tory Schools for young criminals, you will, by promoting them, 
have done much for humanity and, give me leave to add, economy 
also; for, if you take into account the amount stolen, the expense 
of the Police to watch offenders, the cost of prosecuting and after- 
wards maintaining them in gao!, I believe, you will find that the 
cheapest, as well as the most humane mode of treating your erin 
nals is to reform them.’ At a meeting, heldat Warwick, on the 3rd 
of April last, to consider the propriety of establishing a Juvenile 
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Reformatory Institution, at which Mr. Turner was present, he said 
that, ‘at the establishment at Red-bill, they had received in six 
years 750 boys and young men, varying from eight or nine to 
eighteen or nineteen years of age, and it was a great encouragement 
to know that of these 750 persons 530 had emigrated, and of these 
7 out of 10 had become excellent members of society. If they 
succeeded in reclaiming an offender, let them not look at the expense 
of doing so; they would save cent. per cent., whatever it might be, 
as he had lived by plunder, and if he was committed it would be at 
their expense, therefore, they might depend upon it, it would be a 
good investment for the money they might spend.’ This consider- 
ation has weighed so strongly on the minds of our legislature, that 
an Act of Parliament has been lately passed [17 and 18 Vict., ec. 
86] authorising magistrates and others, on the conviction of any 
person under the age of 16 years, to send him to a Reformatory 
School for any period between two and five years, and to oblige the 
parents or step-parents of such offenders, if of sufficient ability, to 
pay asum not exceeding 5s. a week for his maintenance. Under 
this head of payment by parents the act is said to be very imperfect ; 
but Mr. Adderley has undertaken to bring in a bill to remedy this 
defect. A most interesting meeting, composed of the principal 
nobility, gentry, and clergy of the county, was held at Leicester, in 
February last, for the purpose of setting on foot a Reformatory 
Institution. It was announced by Lord Howe, that a noble lady of 
the county—Lady Noel Byron—had placed at the disposal of the 
county a house and 12 acres of land, rent free, and free from all 
taxes and burdens upon it, in order to shew her approbation of the 
plan, and her conviction of its success. A very sensible address 
was delivered by Mr. Baker, of Gloucestershire, who, from his own 
experience, was enabled to explain the working of one of these 
Institutions. He said, ‘ that one object in their Gloucester schools 
was not only to reform the boys whom they took into the school, 
but to keep an eye upon them, and find employment for them when 
they left the school. And again, his object in his own county was 
not so much to do a certain and calculable amount of good to these 
bad boys, but to do an incalculable amount of good to the honest 
boys of the county, by taking away the instructors and instigators 
to crime from among them. We must start then with the remem- 
brance that these three things are to be done :—first, to establish a 
school to take the boys ; second, to make preparation for employing 
them when they leave the school; and thirdly, that their endeavours 
should be, as much as possible, directed to cutting off the weeds 
before they went to seed; by which he meant, removing the bad 
boys before they corrupted the others. A magnificent building 
would be almost fatal toa great part of the benefit of the undertaking ; 
but Lady Byron, by her extreme good judgment and thorough 
knowledge of the subject, had saved them from this difficulty by 
offering them a house and 12 acres of land at Peckleton. He 
always regarded an old farm house as the very best thing for the 
beginning of such a school, and the arrangements should be so p'ain 
as that, when these boys left the school to go out as labourers in a 
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work, they should feel a rough bed in the garret something of 
gain. They must feed them well, because if they did not, i y 
could not get out of them the amount of work they required, but in 
everything else it was desirable to keep them as roughly as possible ; 
he believed that the -y could now say that Gloucestershire was the first 
county in E ngland, cleared of its regular juvenile thieves.’ My 
revd, brethren and gentlemen churchwar dens, if what has been 
quoted shall induce those among you, who have not already done so, 
to read the report of the Northampton society and the speech of 
Mr. Baker at Leicester, you will not be sorry for the hint, however 
tedious the giving of it may have been. 

Mippte Scuoors.—The last object of the Northampton society 
is the improvement of the grammar schools in the county, and 
the opening, if necessary, of additional schools for the middle 
classes, If ** Reformatory Schools” for the purpose of reclaiming 
youthful offenders be required, then, as the report states, the esta- 
blishment and improvement of parochial schools, especially where 
industrial training is introduced, is no less needful to prevent the 
young from falling into crime. I am not acquainted with any schools 
in which industrial teac hing has been introduced, but I am assured 
of the fact that, where tried, it has been found successful, both in a 
moral and pecuniary point of view. Andif the poor demand our 

care in this respect, the middle classes must not be forgotten. The 
heavy charges to which the middle classes are Hable for the edue: 
tion of their children, makes the i improvement of middle schools ab- 
solutely necessary. But the committee think that the endowed 
grammar schools and hospitals which exist in many large towns 
would, if properly managed, serve, in a great measure, to supply 
this want, and they refer to what has been rec ‘ently done so success- 
fully in Birmingham, though, what that is, I re ally do not know. 
“* Refor matery Schools” have been established in “other counties, 
nearly GO in Great Britain, but only in Northamptonshire, I am 
informed, has the whole question been taken up—in no other has 
been combined with them **the more noble and necessary duty of 
endeavouring to prevent crime, rather than reform the criminal.” 
This plan has been looked upon very favourably by the middle and 
higher classes of farmers in the county. One influe mttal gentleman 
farmer is known to have said that, had he been aware of the nature of 
the proposed plan as regards Refurmatory and middle schools, he believed, 
he could have broug ht £20 or £30 out of the grand jury room, at the 
last quarter sessious at Northampton, and he concluded by making a 
donation of £5, 

INFLUENCE oF Re1icious, COMBINED WITH SEcuLaR, TRAIN- 
inc.— The committee adds—“ No one can doubt that when eduea- 
tion, properly so called, has felt its way, there a sensible diminution 
of crime has been the consequence.” 1, for one, do not doubt it, 
Where education, properly so called, has been WIVED, 7.0.5 where 
secular knowledge bas not been neglected, but where religious pr 
ciples have been inculcated ;—- where every child is t taught to live as 
in the constant presence of ‘God, with the full persuasion that the 
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eye of that God is every moment upon him, who will assuredly eall 
him to account for every deed done in the body, whether good or 
bad ; and where every act is influenced by the motive, ‘ will this 
that L am about to’ do be pleasing or displeasing to my God.” 
«Train up a child in the way in which he should "—i.e., ought to— 
‘oo ”"—which, alas! is seldom done—** and when he is old,” we 
may well believe that, under the teaching of the Holy Spirit, he 
will not depart from it.” It is, indeed, most gratifying and encour- 
aging to hear from the Duke of Cambridge, in his recent examina- 
tion before a committee of the House of Commons, that the char- 
acter of the soldiers in the British army, even in his day, has been 
greatly improved; and in a speech in the House of Commons we 
have similar evidence from Sir de Lacy Evans, who said that, 
though education alone was not sufficient to make an officer (as edu- 
eation alone will not make a christian,) yet, even in matters of edu- 
cation, the mass of the population had made wonderful advances. 
The army which he had in Spain, some years ago, collected under 
the most unfavourable circumstances, shewed a far higher degree of 
morality than the Duke of Wellington’ s army in the Peninsular war, 
while, as regarded the army now in the Crimea, there was hardly 
anything like a capital erime committed. ‘The ce onduet of the sol- 
diers has been most eminently obedient and subordinate. A move- 
ment like the present might have the beneficial effect of bringin; ¥ all 
classes into closer union with each other, ‘‘ the great want,’ “said 
one of our judges with his dying breath, ‘of England’s society.” 
The higher, and lower, and middle classes have not had that feeling 
one towards another which ought to exist between members of the 
same body. ‘These is no lack of money giving. The wealthier 
classes, with few exceptions, are ever ready with their purse, but 
there has been a want of sympathy. It cannot be said of English 
society as was said of the Karly Christians—* See how these Chris- 
tians love one another.” By a combined movement of the clergy 
and laity, coming together as often as possible for the purpose of 
forming a thorough union, they would do good to one another by 
mutual encouragement and by sympi athy. The feelings of the 
humbler classes would be warmed and won over. “ We see,” they 
could scarcely help saying, “the country gentlemen, and our mas- 
ters and emp loyers S$, Wi hiting with our cler reymen, and using every 
means they can think of to do cood to us and our families. They 
establish schools for our children to improve their minds, to teac hh 
them how to use their abilities so as to advance themselves in life, 
They try, first, to keep them out of the way of evil, and if, un- 
h: ap pily, the y are ter mp te d to go wrong, and be ‘come subje ct to the 
penalty of the law, which is enacted for the punishment of evil 
doers, the ‘y do not even then leave them, but follow them with in- 
struction and advice to reclaim them from their fall and snateh 
them from ruin, and re-establish their character among their fellow 
ae and restore them to the favour of God.” Indifference and 
eglect are sure to widen the distance between the different classes 
of soe lely, and they are never forgiven nor forgotten, but where 
genuine sympathy j is manifested, it is not in human nature (bad as 
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that nature may be) to resist its influence for’good. “ There is a 
spell and a sway,” says Dr. Chalmers, “ in human kindness, if it but 
give the unequivocal tokens of its reality, which even the hardest 
and most ungainly of our race feel to be irresistible.” Only let 
Christian sympathy, then, be manifested one towards another, and, 
though we dare not say that crime, with its attendants, anarchy and 
tumult, will be entirely banished from among us, yet we may safely 
affirm that honesty, and goodwil', and order, will be more, firmly 
established, and God’s blessing rest upon our land. 

The Society is under the management of the following general 
and special Committees :— 


GENERAL CoMMITTEE :— 


The Lord Lieutenant of the county, the Marquis of Northampton, 
Kar] Spencer, Karl Fitzwilliam, Lord Southampton, Lord Lilford, 
Lord Henley, Lord Overstone, Colonel Cartwright, Hon. F. W. 
©. Villiers, Rev. Lord Alwyne Compton, Rey. Henry J. Barton, 
the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, the Very Rev. the Dean of Peter- 
borough, the Venerable the Archdeacon of Northampton, the Wor- 
shipful the Chancellor of the Diocese, Rev. Canon Argles, Hon. and 
Rev. P. A. Irby, Rev. John Wetherall, Rev. G. S. Howard Vyse, 
Rev. Francis Litchfield, Rev. H. Rose. 


COMMITTEES FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES :— 


1. Training and Parochial Schools—Earl Spencer, Lord Overstone, 
the Dean of Peterborough, Rev. Chancellor Wales, Rev. D. 
Morton, Rev. T. James, Rev. J. H. Brookes, Rev. G. S. Howard 
Vyse, Rev. H. De Sausmarez. 

2. Reformatory School—Lord Southampton, Lord Henley, 
Colonel Cartwright, William B. Stopford, Esq., William Smyth, 
Esq., Rev. John Wetherall, the Worshipful the Mayor of North. 
ampton, J. Nethercoat, Esq., Rev. Thomas Hutton. 

3. Middle Schools— The Dean of Peterborough, the Archdeacon of 
Northampton, Henry O. Nethercote, Esq., Rev. H. De Sausmarez, 
H.P.Markham, Esq., F. S. Perceval, Esq., Rev. Chancellor Wales, 
Rev. T. James ; Rev. Lord Alwyne Compton, Rey. Henry J. Barton, 
Honorary Secretaries. 

About £2,646 have been paid as donations to this movement, 
and sums to the annual amount of about £300 have been sub- 
scribed. ‘The Marquis of Exeter is the lay patron of this 
Institute, the Bishop of Peterborough being the clerical patron. 

In our last Record we referred to the fact that a Reforma- 
tory had been established for the East and North Ridings o! 
Yorkshire, and the town and county of Kingston-upon-llull, 
and of which our Lord-Lieutenant, the Karl of Carlisle, 1 
President. . 

The society was originally suggested by Mr. Travis, the 
Stipendiary Magistrate for Llull, but at the quarter sessiolis 
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held on the 8rd of July at Northallerton, for the North Riding, 
and at Beverley for the Kast Riding of York, committees were 
formed to co-operate with the committee first appointed on the 
12th of April. These several committees assembled in York 
about three weeks ago, on the 13th of July, passed resolutions 
for a joint society, and appointed a sub-committee which is 
now engaged in making statistical inquiries, preparing regula- 
tions, and endeavouring to obtain land. ‘here can be little 
doubt or fear as to the complete success of this movement in 
the Kast and North Ridings of Yorkshire. 

As soon as the sub-committee reports, active steps will be 
taken to obtain subscriptions throughout the district, and a 
general meeting will be held at York, to be presided over by 
the Karl of Carlisle as president of the society, or in his absence 
by the Earl of Zetland, Lord-Lieutenant of the North Riding, 

The list of Vice-Presidents is headed by the Archbi- 
shop of York, and is composed of the chief noblemen, 
magistrates, and clergymen of the county. The Hono- 
rary Secretaries are Charles W. Strickland, Chairman of 
quarter sessions, Kast Riding; Joseph Walker Pease, Hessle 
Wood; T. J. Travis, Police Magistrate, Hull, and James 
Pulleine, Chairman of quarter sessions, East Riding. To Mr. 
Pulleine we are indebted for these particulars, and also for the 
following admirable report, which is full of information, quite 
a Record in itself :— 

“The following magisterial report as to the advisability of 
establishing a reformatory school in Hull, was adopted on Wednesday. 
The Justices’ committee consisted of the Mayor (chairman), Mr. 
Travis (vice-chairman), Mr. Blundell, Mr. Jalland, Mr. J. W. 
Pease, Mr. Edmund Smith, and Mr. Ward. 

‘* To the Justices of the Borough of Kingston-upon- Hull. 


“In compliance with the request of the Justices at the last gaol 
sessions, your committee have considered and now offer their report 
upon ‘the steps that seem to them most desirable, with the view to 
effecting the establishment in Hull of a reformatory school for 
juvenile offenders.’ ; 

The first subject that necessarily engaged the attention of your 
committee has been the amount of juvenile delinquency within the 
borough, and on this point approximate results only can be obtained. 
These, however, sufficiently shew the alarming extent to which 
criminal and vicious courses have prevailed among our juvenile 
population, and indicate the necessity of very prompt and active 
measures to ensure, or even render probable, the success of any re- 


formatory efforts that may be made. 
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Your committee will leave the facts contained in the appendix to 
this report (table No. 1) to speak for themselves, 

The attention of your committee was next directed to the expense 
necessarily attendant on the establishment of a reformatory school 
of any kind, and it is conceived that the best mode of raising thi 
requisite funds is by inviting the attention of the public to the im. 
portance of the subject at a public meeting ; by soliciting contribu. 
tions to the objects in view ; and by the institution of a permanent 
society, having for its object the reformation of juvenile offenders, 
through the instrumentality of reformatory schools. 

Such a society once formed, with funds raised for the express 
purpose of obtaining for this borough the benefits of a reformator) 
establishment, would be in a position te commence a schoo! Uy on 
sucha basis and of such extent as might seem most desirable, giving 
due weight to the experience to be derived from the existence of 
similar institutions and to local circumstances. 

Your committee in the appendix to this report (table No. 2) have 
submitted for your consideration an epitome, affording the means of 
ascertaining the original cost, annual expense, extent. kind of 
industrial occupation, and ultimate results of most of the principal 
reformatories that have been heretofore established, and though your 
committee might perhaps point out some leading features that 
distinguish many of them (the permanent value of which time may 
probably prove beyond all doubt), still your committee do not feel 
that they could with propriety recommend any specific plan to be 
adopted as incontestably superior to all others, inreference to the 
peculiar wants of this place, and still less to propose a plan of any 
kind for the adoption of a society yet unformed. 

Your committee venture, however, to suggest the following course 
as, in their opinion, safe and having many tminediate advantages not 
otherwise attainable, namely, that (a reformatory society having 
been established) the committee of such socicty be directed not oni) 
to expedite, as far as possible, the actual commencement of a 
reformatory establishment in Hull, but also to make such arrange- 
ments as they may think desirable, so that through other reformatory 
institutions, this borough may obtain immediate benefits in proportion 
to its wants, and the means available for the purpose. 

Your committee have great pleasure in stating that they have 
ascertained the practicability of this course, having had an offer from 
the honorary secretary of the valuable reformatory institution at 
Saltley, at once to receive into that institution three or four boys at 
£12 a-vear, and to make arrangements for receiving a further 
number on equitable terms. 

Your committee believe that similar advantages might be obtained 
(if desired) through other institutions, both in reference to female 
children as well as boys, and to obviate the difficulties that might 
unavoidably occur from delay (which under present circumstances 
would be greatly to be deplored), your committee feel disposed to 
look with much favour onthe temporary expedient suggested 
being borne in mind that a vigilant committee of the socicty would 
expend to the best advantage the intervening period till their plans 
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are matured, accurately ascertaining the wants of this locality, and 
diligently learning from the experience of others in similar under- 
takings, what may most conduce to the successful conduct and well 


being of a reformatory school in immediate connexion with the 


borough of Hull. 


APPENDIX, TABLE No. 1. 


Brought before the Police court during the last five years, under 15 
years of age :— 


Males. 
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Total of all ages taken into custody, committed for trial, and convicted. 


Total taken Committed Convicted 
into custody. for trial. and sentenced. 
1650...... BOO6 ...... ee a 
151 ... +0. SS 
ee Se nen ED «nwo Bae 
$05S...+< BEOe sesssideies Ge ewe 2 
1B54...... Ste sinned Ge weines Se 


Of these, between the Ist October, 1849, and the 30th September, 
1854, there have been— 


88 children under 12 years of age convicted ; 
178 children 12 and under 14 years of age; and 
381 whose ages were between 14 and 17, making 


a total of convictions of children under 14 amounting to 226, and giving 
an average of about 53 per annum, and a total under 17 of 647, be- 
ing an average of about 127 per annum. 

TABLE, No. 2. 

Philanthropic School, Redhill, near Reigate.—FEstablished as a Re- 
formatory, 1848, commenced with 17 boys, now contains 170. Nearly 
700 have been inmates of Redhill since it was remodelled in 1848. Of 
these the chaplain states that about four-fifths have turned out well— 
the occupations are chiefly agricultural, the farm of 230 acres being 
divided into portions of about 30 acres each, each portion being under 
the care of one of the families into which the school is divided. This 
institution has been attended with much expense from various causes. 
The total amount of salaries, &c., for management, being about £600 
per annum, and the cost of each boy 3s 9d. per week, and of each 
master 11d. per day. 


Stretton-on-Dunsmoor, Warwickshire.—This establishment was proba- 
bly the first in England of the kind, being commenced in 1818, and 
ceased to be carried on, 1854. Occupation agricultural. From 18/5 
to 1827 the reformations were 48 per cent. 1827 to 1843, ditto, ditto, 
58 per cent, and since then 65 per cent. The whole cost of reformatious 
is £80 per head. 
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Besides the above there are other reformatory institutions in England, 
that have been recently established, and in Scotland, several houses of 
refuge may be found at Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh, the regu- 
lations and arrangements of which deserve attention, 


TABLE No. 3. 
Name of Institution—Industrial Occupation— 
New York House of Refuge, America, Trades, Arts, &c. &e. 
Date of Commencement—1825. 


Number at Commencement. Present Number. 
3 boys and 6 girls. | 1852—340 boys and 70 girls. 
Original Cost. Annual Expense. 
16,000 dollars. | About 15,000 dollars. 


Results, Remarks, &e.—Of 4397 boys and girls received prior to Jan- 
uary Ist, 1849, it is believed that three-fourths have been saved from 
ruin, and have been reformed. 

At Boston, Philadelphia, Westborough, and other places, similar in- 
stitutions have been established, and of the condition of 2250 inmates 
received into the Philadelphia House of Refuge previous to January 1, 
1849, quite as favourable a report as the above would be fully warranted. 
(See Prize Essays on Juvenile Delinquency). 

France, Mettray, near Tours, Agricultural.—Since the first establish- 
ment of this institution, January, 1840, there have been received 521. 
The number in 1853 was 348, leaving a remainder of 173. Of these 17 
have died, 12 have been sent back to their prisons for misconduct, 144 
have been placed out in various situations in the world. Of the 144 
thus placed out 7 have relapsed into crime, 9 are of doubtful character, 
and 128 are conducting themselves most satisfactorily, Each house tor 
40 inmates costs £325, and the furniture, &c., £20, and the boys about 
£20 per head per annum. For a full account of Mettray see appendix, 
page 460, to report of select committee of the House of Commons, or- 
dered to be printed June, 1853. " J 

The same system of employment has been tried by the French Go- 
vernment, in Gaillou and Fontrevault, and other places, with great 
success. 210 young offenders detained at Fontrevault had been restored 
to the common course of life, of whom 74 were taught husbandry, and 
136 other branches of industry, and there have been of 9 recommittals 
in the space of three years, eight of which were of the manufacturing 
class, and one only of the agricultural, 

Reform School of the Rauhen Haus, at Horn, near Ham 
valuable institution was commenced in 1833, under the care of Mr. J. H. 
Wichern, and presents a very remarkable history. It contained at first 
fourteen children, from five to fourteen years of age, and in 1853 oi 
commodated upwards of 7U0 boys and 25 girls—a barren patch of earth 
having by the criminals themselves been converted into a rae ” 
formatory settlement. ‘This establishment is the model upon W om 
similar schools have been formed at Bremen and Lubeck, and in Meck- 
lenburg and Schleswig Holstein. 

Rotterdam and Amsterdam, Holland.—The Spin-house 
a reformatory institution, or rather a kind of prison for wipes! : data 
a similar institution at Amsterdam for girls, present very curious re ‘ 
us to the state of juvenile crime in Holland, and are deserving of notice. 
—See a Tour in Holland in 1838, by W. Chambers. Sarony 

Bavaria, at Nuremburg; Hesse Darmstadt, at Arnsburg; sig) Mine 
at Braunsdorf and Dresden; Hanover, at Volpritshausen ; and Swelze 


burg.—This 


at Rotterdam, 
, and also 
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land, at Bachtelen, Buch, St. Gall, and Freienstein, have each established 

reformatory schools, to the history of which attention is invited. 

Wurtemburg possesses nineteen reformatory schools, containing 1061 
children. ‘The total cost of these has been £17,547 8s., and the annual 
cost per head of each child is about £5. The Wurtemburgh schools are 
among the most valuable that have been established. 

Berlin.—In 1825 a house of refuge was formed for boys and girls. 
The former has since been placed under the direction of M. Kopf, and 
has obtained much celebrity. 

Denmark,—The late Count Holstein founded on one of his estates at 
Finxendal, in the island of Seeland, in 1834, an agricultural asylum for 
morally-endangered children, and a house of refuge has recently been 
erected at Copenhagen. 

Austria.—Houses of refuge for vicious and morally-endangered chil- 
dren are established at Vienna, Brum, and Prague. 

Hungary.—A reformatory agricultural school has been recently formed 
at Zelemer, near Debreczin, in Hungary. 

Russia and Spain.—In the Russian provinces on the Baltic reformatory 
schools have been successively formed at Arnsburg, in the island of 
Usel, at Pernau, and at Reval; and in Spain, at Salamanca and else- 
where, there are similar schools. 

The appendix to the report of the committee already referred to, con- 
tains, amongst other very valuable matter, important information on the 
following subjects :— 

The Fermes Hospices of Flanders .......sseseseesseeeereceereeeee De 404 

Farm Schools of Switzerland .........scccsscsesscsscccercrcesceecee Pe 400 

Reformatory Schools in Germany, and the Northern States 

Of Europe  ....... ccccceccce cee seecceces see secees sec ceases o.coovsecee fe GES 

Reform Schools of Wurtembureg .........-cescecseceeceeceeeeeeseere De 410 

The Reform School of the Rauhen Haus, near Hamburg... p. 414 

Do. at Dusselthal, in Prussia ........0cc0ccsccececeeteeceecesceeces Pe 416 

Reform Schools and Juvenile Agricultural Coloniesin France p. 417 

Agricultural Colonies of Belgium and Holland .....+++eee DP. 422 
and the application of the experience of the Continent to the guidance 
of English efforts, p. 426. 

In conclusion, your committee beg to state that, though in the execu- 
tion of the duty assigned to them they have ventured to refer briefly to 
some of the sources of information respecting reformatory schools, they 
feel that such a course was perhaps scarcely necessary, assured as they 
are that every detail respecting the reformatories both of the old and 
new World will be carefully examined by those upon whom it may here- 
after devolve to recommend a plan by which a really good reformatory 
school may be secured for the borough of Kingston-upon-Hull. 


lor the county of Chester, George William Latham, sq., 
of Bradwall Hall, Sandbach, has founded a Ri formatory 
School, which, it is hoped, will be ready for occupation about 
the first week in October. Of this projected School we have 
been favored with the following report :— 


Bradwall Reformatory School. 


‘tr ° . . ‘ ’ “1 , 
‘“ This School is intended for the benefit of the County of Chests r, 
a district partly agricultural but comprising also the manufacturing 
towns of Stockport, Macclesfield, Ashton and Staleybridge, the coal- 
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fields of Poynton, the salt works of Northwich, Middlewich and Nant- 
wich, and the sea-ports of Birkenhead and Warrington—and is noy 
about half finished, and will be in operation at the end of September 
or October. The buildings are much on the plan of those at Mr, 
Wright’s school at Buxton near Norwich. Built in the form of a 
quadrangle with the master’s and bailiff’s house in front, the school- 
room and dormitory on one side, the offices on the other, and th: 
out-buildings, cow-house, stabling and tool-house at the back, so that 
the closing of one door at night confines the boys, and satisties the 
neighbourhood, that any petty depredations which may take place 
are not caused by the inmates. The number of boys, when complete, 
will be 35 or 40, but it is proposed to fill the school gradually, and 
that nearly three years shall elapse before the whole number is 
received. The cost of building, furniture, and stock will not exceed 
£900 and this is supplied by a subscription in the County, and a 
guarantee has been entered into for the first three years, so that 
the cost of the establishment until the school is full, will be divided, 
and not fall exclusively on the Managers ; after three years, it is 
calculated that the establishment with the Government pay will be 
self-supporting, Mr. George William Latham of Bradwall Hall, is 
the sole manager, there is no committee, and he has the entire res- 
ponsibility and control. The school is built on his land, about half a 
mile from his house, and he will be able to add from time 
to time such land as is wanted for the industrial labour of the 
boys, and will charge the school with an agricultural rent for 
it. [t is intended that the labour shall be entirely agricultural, 
and that as many of the boys as places can be found for, 
shall be apprenticed to farmers when their reform has sufficiently 
advanced to allow them to leave the school. Several offers from 
farmers in the County, have already been received. 

Mr. Latham is much indebted to Mr. Baker of Hardwicke, for 
many valuable hints and much sound advice, and to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the County, the Marquis of Westminster, for his support, 
and to Mr. Randle Wilbraham of Rode Heath, who has managed 
the financial part of the scheme, and by his efforts raised the necessary 
tunds te start with.” 

From tlampshire we have received some very interesting 
information, and as the documents sent to us form the best 
record of the movement in the county, we here msert them 
in order :— 

Hiants County Reformatory School, 

«©A few Gentlemen who were desirous of taking advantage of the 
powers conferred by the Act of 17 & 18 Vie. Cap. 80, tor the sit 
lishment of Reformatory Schools, having previously conferre 
together, a Meeting was held at Winchester, on the Ist. pee ast 
at which were present the Right Honorable the Speaker, oo mop 
Cholmondeley, Sir William Heathcote, Mr. Compton, T- 
and Mr. Charles Castleman. ' et 

° ‘ us « < ¢ Cit 
it was resolved that it was very desirable to establis ha Kt fon 
tory school, in the County of Hants, for the reception of Juvel 
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Oifenders sentenced to Detention under the act 17 and 18 -Vie. e. 
86, and the gentlemen then present formed themselves into a Com- 
mittee for that purpose. 

Subsequent meetings having since been held and an efficient master 
having been secured, and Mr. Compton having most liberally offered 
a house and a sufficient quantity of land for the purpose,— 

It was resolved, that a school, to receive a small number of boys, 
should be established for one year, by way of experiment. 

It was further resolved that, pending this trial, no appeal for 
contributions should be made to the County at large, but that a few 
noblemen and gentlemen believed to be very favourable to the measure 
should be applied to, to aid the Committee in meeting the necessary 
outlay of the experimental year. 

The number of children under 16 annually committed to Prison, 
in this county, exceeds 200,—a fact that fully establishes the neces- 
sity for this school. The system of management proposed to be 


followed will be religious, meral, and industrial, similar to that of 


the Philanthropic farm at Red Hill. The boys will be treated as 
sons of the labouring poor, and with every kindness consistent with 
necessary firmness and discipline, but great care will be taken not to 
accustom them to comforts which, on their leaving the school, they 
will be unable to procure by their own honest industry.” 
St. Ives Llouse, Ringwood, ty bruary, 1855. 
By the desire of the Committee for establishing a Reformatory 
School in the County of Hants, I enclose you an extract from the 
Resolutions passed at their meetings, and earnestly entreat your co- 
operation and assistance in a work from which such permanent 
benetit to the County may be confidently anticipated. é 
The estimated expense of the experimental year, including the 
requisite furniture, fittings, &c., &e-, is roughly calculated at £500: 
nor will this sum appear excessive, when it is considered that the 
staff expenses are nearly as heavy for a small as for a greater number 
of Boys. whilst the outlay necessary at the commencement of any 
undertaking is always large. In this case however some consider abie 
portion of the charge is for works which will be available in the 
future conduct of the school, should the experiment prove successful, 
If the committee receive the support they require the school will 
probably be in operation withm two months, and they have every 
reason to hope, from the experience of similar schools, that, by care- 
ful watching and good management, this institution may be success- 
fully established, and prove as efficient in the reformation of juvenile 
offenders as those which are elsewhere in full operation, 
I have the honour to be your very obedient servant, 
CHARLES CASTLEMAN, . 
Hon. Sec. to the Committee. 
List of subscriptions towards defraying the expenses of the expert- 
Inental year already received :— ih rat 
The Site £20 ; Lord Henry Cholmondeley, £20; go tpatnnnerr 
Heathcote, £20; Mr. Compton, £20; Mr. Scott, £20 : ben ‘or ynd- 
ham Portal, who has been added to the Committee, £20; Mr. Charles 
Castleman, £20. 
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HAMPSHIRB REFORMATORY SCHOOL, 
St. Ives House, near Ringwood, 16th. April, 1855" 


Reverend Sir—At the request of the Committee for establishing a 
Reformatory School in Hampshire, I beg to apprize you, that a 
sufficient sum having been already subseribed to warrant their com- 
mencing the undertaking for one year by way of experinent, the 
School will be in operation towards the end of this month, at a cottage 
and land at Eling, which Mr. Compton has most kindly placed at 
their disposal. 

The Committee consists of The Right Honourable The Speaker, 
Lord Henry Cholmondeley, M. P. Sir William Heathcote, M. P. 
Mr. Compton, M. P. Mr. J. W. Scott, Mr. Wyndham Portal, The 
lteverend John Compton, and myself, 

The object proposed is to form “a refuge” for the Religious, 
Moral, and Industrious training of Children, convicted and sentenced 
to detention, under 17 and 18 Victoria, Cap. 86, and of Children 
whose destitution renders them imminently lable to fall into crime. 
They will be chiefly employed in labour connected with agriculture, 
and will be treated asthe sons of the labouring poor, with every 
kindness consistent with the firmness and discipline necessary to their 
reformation, but great care will be taken not to accustom them to 
comforts which on their leaving the School, they will be unable to 
procure by theiv own honest labour. 

The deep importance of the work cannot be more forcibly shewn 
than by stating that in this County, there are annually committed 
to prison, upwards of two hundred boys, under 16 years of age, a 
very large proportion of whom mght by judicious treatment be 
certainly reclaimed, and thus the supply to our criminal population 
effectually checked. 

The Committee feel fully assured that this fact alone will arrest 
the interest, and insure the hearty co-operation of the clergy of our 
church, who are ever foremost in doing good, and Iam authorized 
to say that the undertaking has the sanction and anxious good wishes 
of the Bishop of the Diocese, and of the Archdeacon. 

The chief difficulty in developing the full benefit of these Tnstitu- 
tions is the mode of disposing of those who have passed satisfactorily 

hrough their term of probation, and it is to assist them in this part 

of the work that the Committee now appeal to the clergy to become 
corresponding members of the Society, and to afford them their aid 
in their different parishes, 

Before a lad leaves the “ boys’ home” he will have been well ac- 
customed to hard labour, and have been taught agriculture and gar- 
den work, the management of the common farm animals, and the use 
of ordinary rough carpenter's tools. We believe that thus instructed, 
he would prove a valuable apprentice to a farmer, or to any tradesman 
having the occupation of land, who could overcome the prejudice 
that attaches to taking boys from one of these schools, aud I may 
add that from the experience of those who have long watched : ie 
effect of these Reformatories in large towns, amongst the most ap- 
parently irreclaimable individuals, we are warranted in saying, that ts 
instances of those who have been properly trained for nt wugiethc oe 
hewn sufficient evidence of reformation, relapsing into vicious CourS’> 
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ave of very rare occurrence, especially where, as in this ease, the lads 
are removed entirely from the influence of their former evil associates. 
We would therefore ask you to endeavour to find for us some eligible 
person in your parish, who, when we have a hoy fit to be discharged, 
will consent to take him as an apprentice, with a view to completing 
the reformation begun at “the home,” and who will treat the boy 
with kindness and firmness, and take an interest in watching his 
moral and religious progress. The committee would consider the 
lad’s keep and clothing with some little money payment, part of 
which would be paid to the boy, and part invested in the savings’ 
bank, and to be dependent on his good conduct, as a sufficient remune- 
ration for his labour. 

We should then have to ask the favour of your sometimes seeing 
and making enquiries of the lad, of your permitting him to look to 
you as a friend whom he might consult in difficulty, and of your 
occasionally informing the committee of his welfare. 

In conclusion, permit me urgently to entreat your kind acquies- 
cence in our request, and your authority to enter your name as one 
of our corresponding members. 

{ have the honour to be, Reverend Sir, your very obedient servant, 

Cartes CAasTLeMAN, 
Honorary Secretary to the Committee. 


Eling, in the county of Hants, 


The school is called the ‘ Boys’ Home.” It is managed by a 
Committee consisting of the Rt. Hon. The Speaker, Lord Henry 
Cholmondeley, M. P. Sir W. Heathcote Bart., M. P. Mr. Compton, 
M. P, Mr. J. W. Scott, Mr. Wyndham Portal, the Rev. John 
Compton, and Mr. Charles Castleman who is also the Hon, Secretary. 
The above gentlemen were the originators of the School and have 
raised amongst a few friends a subscription sufficient to defray the 
expenses of the first year. Mr, Compton has kindly placed the house 
and as mnch land as may be required at the disposal of the committee. 
The school has been in operation about three months and there are 
at present six inmates only, but as soon as the additional buildings 
are completed a government certificate has been promised when the 
numbers will be gradually increased as the Committee feel justified 
by the progress of the boys, then already in the school. Judging 
from the efficiency of the master and matron it may be expected that 
the number will be increased to twenty before the school has been 
opened eighteen months. It is intended at the end of the first year 
to make an appeal to the county at large for support. ated 

The Bishop of Winchester, the Archdeacon and Clergy have taken 


; Yi’ ag ey ndeavour 
great interest in it, and the latter have kindly promised to endeavo 


to procure in their parishes places for the boys on their discharge. 


In Leicestershire a school has been established, and we have 
received, through the attention of a friend, the following 1n- 
formation relating to this institution :— 

‘‘The buildings and grounds are admirably adapted to the 
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purpose. Perry, when be came over to inspect and certily, 
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much pleased with them. We have gone on rather more slowl, 
than [should have liked, having only five boys yet. And until a second 
man can be found capable of being out at work with the boys, and 
also of attending to their schooling, the managers do not seem desirous 
to venture on more. If you could help us to sucha person, it would 
he a great advantage. A nephew of the bailiff, a young man (now 
a gentleman’s under gardener, and said to be capable of teaching) 
offers to come at £30 per annum and board, but the managers think 
ittoo much. We have three good cows, and have made and stacked 17 
acres of hay and clover, and have some oats and barley to cut. 
The boys are digging up the clover for wheat as it is eaten off, and 
next year they will have 17 acres arable under crop somehow, and 
12 or 13 grass, so there is plenty of work for the number certified 
for (21), andthe house might hold as many more. I am assured 
there is an evident improvement in the present inmates ; four of 
them read the 103d Psalm very nicely with me yesterday—the fifth 
cannot yet read. We have received about £500 and spent about 
£300. Our annual subscriptions do not yet reach £100, but we 
hope to increase these. 
! like what I have seen of the bailiff and his wife. 
The Rev. Mr. Gamlen’s loss is a serious one to us in many ways. 
We do not yet hear who is to succeed him.” 
ln our last Record we referred to the fact that Mr. Wheatley, 
of Cote Wall, had established a school, or had, by his example, 
induced his brother magistrates to, unasked, aid him in estab- 
lishing a Reformatory School for the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
and we extracted some most interesting passages from a very 
able and valuable lecture on his visit to Mettray, delivered im 
Dewsbury by Mr. Wheatley.* Mr. Wheatley has since revis- 
ited Mettray, and has inspectedsome of the continental schools 
* of which Mr. Recorder Hall has written,t and we sincerely 
hope he will publish his notes of this tour: meanwhile, we 
are enabled to record the position of the West Riding School 
as follows :— 


« Reformatory Schools. West Riding of Yorkshire. 

In November last at a meeting of Magistrates in Adjourned 

Quarter Sessions, a committee was appointed to take measures Co 
provide a Reformatory School, for the Riding, for 100 boys. 

After some months the committee reported that it could find no 

satisfactory site, and came to anend, Seven gentlemen then formed 

themselves into a cominittee to attempt the thing on a smaller scale, 


* See Intsu QuaRTERLY Review, No. 18, pp. xxx to xxxiv ol the 
Reeord. ‘ hi 

t See Intsa QUARTERLY Review, No. 18, at end of Record, tor ts 
lecture of Mr, Hall. 
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on the plan of that at Hardwicke. One of the number undertakes 
to provide land, at Mirfield, as it may be required, from one acre to 
one hundred, at ordinary farm rent, and to provide thereon simple 
buildings, which if not required for the school, might be converted 
into cottages, charging four per cent upon the outlay. The com- 
mittee undertake to be responsible for the current expenditure. 
It is proposed to begin with a few boys, and to increase gradually 
up to 25. For these a building is nearly ready. An old house is 
being fitted for the purpose. Should more accommodation be 
required, it is proposed hereafter to provide one or more detached 
buildings, each to contain a family of about 25. It is hoped that 
the matter may be taken up at Leeds and elsewhere in the Riding.”’ 


In Bedfordshire a Reformatory movement has been com- 
menced, and we have the following, as the writer calls it, 
“rough sketch” of its rise and position :— 


‘In consequence of a visit of some Bedfordshire gentlemen to 
Mr. Baker’s Reformatory Establishment at Hardwicke, the subject 
has been taken. up in that County. Subscriptions are anxiously 
sought by a Committee, of whom are Lord C. Russel; Mr. T. 
Whitbread, M.P.; Captain Stuart, M.P.; Mr. Harvey; Mr. W.H. 
Luintele; Mr. ‘Talbot Barnard, and his brother the Mayor of 
Bedford; Mr. T. C. Higgins, and Mr. Tuckney, &e. Ground has 
heen offered by a member of the Committee ; a plan has been drawn 
by Mr Jackson, the county surveyor, who has gratuitously offered 
his services ; and Mr. 8. Wiley of Bedford has kindly consented to 
act as Honorary Secretary. Should the County liberally respond to 
the appeal the work will soon be set on foot. 

It is proposed to begin, in the first instance, in a very quiet way, 
and to build for about twenty boys, and to increase the building as 
necessity and funds may arise. The real fact is that nothing is 
wanting to set on foot an Establishment but a liberal supply of 
funds,” 


Dorsetshire is about to work the cause, and, in The Lothians, 
“the heather’s on fire.” From Worcestershire we are informed 
that the magistrates, expecting the Government would make 
some material alteration in the Juvenile Offenders’ Act, have 
hitherto postponed the consideration of the subject ; but now, 
seeing how admirably the Act works, in its present state, they 
will, we have good reason to hope, push the matter forward 
speedily and earnestly. 

In Dorsetshire Mr. Maunsel is the worker; in The Lothians, 
Mr. Cowan; and in Hants, Mr. Compton and Mr. Castleman 
are to be aided by Mr. C. Sartoris, in a school to be opened by 
him at Bishops Waltham. This will do good service by clearing 
the county of the master thieves in less time than one school 
could do it; and if it should be found in a year or two, (us Is 
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probable) that one school will suffice for the County, the other 
may be turned into a Farm ror Avuts, of which project we 
presume Government will then have learned the great value 
and national importance. 

In Sussex the question of Reformatory Schools has been 
ably advocated by Zhe Sussex Advertiser; and in the number 
of that journal for August 14th, 1855, we find the following 
admirable letter :— 


“ To the Editor of the Sussex Advertiser. 


Srr,—In a letter which you were kind enough to insert in your 
paper some weeks ago, I mentioned that Mr. Baker had for the last 
four years been carrying on a Reformatory School on his property 
at Hardwick Court, near Gloucester, and having lately, through the 
kindness of that gentleman, had an opportunity of visiting his school, 
it may perhaps be interesting to yourself and others to have some 
account of the details of its cost and management. 

The School consists of two cottages, connected by a plain brick 
building, two stories high, the lower serving as a day and school 
room, the upper story as a bed room for the boys. The cottages 
are inhabited by the bailiff and schoolmaster, the former, who is the 
general superintendent, receives thirty pounds a year and his board, 
the schoolmaster twenty pounds and board also. The cost of the 
entire building amounted to £391 12s. There are now 37 boys in 
the school, of these 29 are from Gloucestershire and eight from 
London and other counties. The number of acres attached to the 
school including the garden is 32, 12 in pasture and 20 under spade 
husbandry, and producing very heavy crops of wheat, beans, turnips, 
&e. The school is frequently visited by the Vicar and Curate of the 
parish, and two to three or more hours daily, according to circum- 
stances, are devoted to religious and secular instructions. The diet 
of the boys is bread and milk for breakfast and supper, and meat 
twice, soup twice, and bread and cheese three times a week for 
dinners. The dress is a suit of cord and smock frock. The cost of 
the establishment for the last quarter was £173 5s, 6d. (including 
food, salaries, and every expense connected with the school and farm), 
for an average of 33 boys and 5 grown-up persons, including two 
masters now in training for schools in other counties. ‘The govern- 
ment allowance for each boy is 5 shillings a week. As to the result, 
it appears that out of 77 boys received, 44 have passed through the 
school, of these 27 have turned out well, 7 not well, others have 
emigrated or not been heard of. 

It has all along been Mr. Baker's object by regulating the expense 
and arrangements of the schoo! on the most economical and unpre- 
tending seale, by enforcing a strict yet kindly discipline, by requiring 
each day a sufficient quantity of hard work, and by tnposing @ 
considerable degree of confinement, ‘to avoid ereating an impressioh 
that the admission to such a school being in itself usually the conse- 
quence of crime, should be considered as an advantage which the 
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honest and industrious cannot procure,’ and in this I believe Mr. 
Baker has been eminently successful. I must also add, that I was 
much pleased by the willing, active spirit, and the free open yet 
perfectly respectful manner of the boys both to Mr. Baker and the 
bailiff, 

If, Sir, this imperfect account of what has been done, and is now 
doing, in Gloucestershire, should tend to hasten the establishment of 
a similar school in Sussex, my object in asking you to insert a second 
letter in your paper will be most fully attained. 

I am, Sir, yours very faithfully, 


A MAGISTRATE.” 


In Liverpool, as we stated in our last Record, the movement 
has been warmly supported.* We understand, from the Rev. 
Thomas Carpenter, the excellent Chaplain of the Borough 
Gaol, that a hulk has now been obtained, and the whole origi- 
nal principle is being carried out as contemplated. 

These are all cheering facts, but nothing in this whole 
Record is to us so cheering as the fact that young, and 
educated, and independent gentlemen are becoming, in 

{ngland, the leaders of the movement: thus, amongst. the 
most active workers, we have Mr. Wheatley and Mr. 
Latham. And after all, an intelligent magistrate can hardly 
grudge the time it takes to enable him to work a school: it 
does not stop his hunting or shooting. Mr. Baker, in his 
paper, read last September, before the British Association, at 
Liverpool, tells us, “ Our staff consists of Mr. Bengough 
and myself as managers. He lives twelve miles from the 
School; I about one. He comes and spends a few days with 
me now and then (alas very rarely). 1, when I have an hour or 
two to spare (very rarely also), go over and look at the boys 
working, and have a chat with one or another, I should 
think that I devote on an average four hours a week to look- 
ing on and chatting. Such are our arduous labours.’’t 

We have heard many suggestions offered, all purporting to 
be improvements on the Youthful Offenders’ Act, but in 
our mind the less the Act is now meddled with the better. 
We would, however, suggest that its provisions might be 
extended to all persons under thirty years of age; we have 
heard too, that the Secretary of State will permit the removal 
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* See In1isu Quarterty Review, No. 18, p. xxii to xxv of the 
Record. ; pu 4 
t See Irisu Quarnterty Review No. 18, pp. 431 to 435, Art. 
 Kteformatory Schools for Lreland.” 
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of a few well conducted boys from an old established to a 
uew established Reformatory, the cost of maintenance being 
repaid to the county in which such school shall be situated. 
A friend well acquainted wih the sudject thus writes to us, 
referring to this plan of school management :— 


‘You know the idea which I and many others have, that at the 
commencement of a school it is a great advantage to begin with boys 
who are sharp and clever, and have known the pleasures and the pains 
of dishonest courses—but who have been more or less reclaimed in 
some earlier school—and have acquired a certain degree of good tone. 
These have as I believe more power in influencing the newly caught 
offenders than any masters would have—by acting in fact the part 
of tame elephants to controul the wild ones. 

Lam happy and thankful to say that the Secretary of State has 
said, that he would give a favourable consideration to any recom. 
mendation 1 may give as to the removal of any offenders from my 
school to any other certified school—and farther, that a new school 
may be certified before any boys are received into it. 

This will enable any manager about to open a school—to have it 
certified, and then to apply for the removal of five or six boys from 
some long established school—Saltley, Kingswood, Stoke, Newcastle, 
or Hardwicke, and by sending his masters to train at that school for a 
inonth previous, he will begin with a master and boys used to each 
other and working well together.—The old school will no doubt take 
a proportion of wild elephants (say half the number) in exchange for 
the six tame ones—and a great advantage will be gained by both 
parties. N.B. The ds. a week will be transferred to the new school 
with each boy.” 


‘These opinions are fully supported by experience ; and thie 
admirable effect produced by these “tame elephants” is well 
shewn, in a letter from Mr. Archibald Prentice, of Manches- 
ter, and printed in the Record of the 17th number of Tie 
Irish Quarrerty Review. 

In Ireland, no movementhas yet commenced, as we wait the 
passing of some such enactment as that, the draft of which we 
printed, and explained in our last number ;* but during the 
quarter the method of support of our prisons has been most 
ably brought before the country by the editor of Z4e Tip- 
perary Free Press, avd so well has this topic been treated by 
him, that at the Summer <Assizes of the South Riding ot 
Tipperary, an address to the Lord Lieutenant, in support 0! 
the Editor’s arguments, was signed by the grand Jurors assclil- 
bled. The chief of these “leaders,” and the petition, We 


here Insert :-— 


* See No, 18, p. 420to 429. Art. “ Reformatory Schools for Ireland. 
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Important to Rate-payers—County Prisons—Hints for Grand Jurors. 


We have received some letters touching a matter interesting to 
the public, namely—the transference of the cost of maintaining 
County Prisons from the shoulders of the Rate-payers to the conso- 
lidated Fund, and we have been asked to re-publish an article on the 
subject, which appeared In this journal some three weeks since. 
With this request we can have no hesitation in complying, and we 
accordingly append the remarks referred to :— 

‘*At the present moment when the pressure of taxation is felt by 
every one from the peer to the peasant, it may not be inopportune to 
direct attention to one item, which, we believe, it will be agreed upon 
should be liquidated from imperial resources, and not assessed upon 
the rate-paying community of the various counties of Ireland. We 
allude to the expenditure for the maintenance of County Prisons, 
whiecn is a considerable item, and which should be paid out of the 
Consolidated Fund, as is done in England, That some idea may be 
formed of the cost incurred in those institutions, we may mention 
that last year the Grand Juries at the Spring and Summer Assizes 
presented a sum of £4,365 7s. 6d. for the Clonmel Gaol alone ; and 
we are not above the mark when we say that the prisons at Clonmel 
and Nenagh cost the county annually no less than about seven 
thousand pounds. 

We do not mean in discussing this question to impute to the 
Boards of Superintendence any extravagance in expenditure, or to 
the officials any remissness in curtailing the outlay. On the contrary, 
we believe there are few public institutions better managed than the 
Clonmel Gaol, under the direction of its respected Governor and its 
efficient local Inspector ; but what we contend for is this, that of 
right the cest of County Prisons should be borne by the Consolidated 
Fund, and that we are entitled to ask from the Government that 
this charge should be transferred to it from the shoulders of the 
Rate-payers, This step, it is well known, was about being taken by 
the late Sir Robert Peel, who acknowledged that in this respect 
lreland had a claim upon the Imperial Exchequer, but circumstances 
luterfered to prevent it; in place of the County Prisons, another 
item of taxation was substituted, and since then no attempt has been 
inade to procure an alteration of the system, under which, Grand 
Juries every year assess the cost of management and maintenance. - 

If, during the administration of Sir Robert I eel, the Justice 7 
this claim was admitted, how much stronger has it since become ? 
Then, if Ireland asked aught from the Consolidated I und, nd 
tauntingly upbraided with the difference in the taxation of the two 
countries, and threatened with the infliction of an income aay laled 
the taunt no longer applies, since, unfortunately, we have pitts ve ra 
with a double income tax, and that at a period when the cit —_ mn ~ 
ces of the country rendered it less able to endure the extra mga ue n 
placed upon its resources. But this imposition gives us a ¢ _ 
which we should not be slow to assert ; and if we are forced “6 wd 
additional taxes, in order that we should be further assimilated — 
our on ce “eee : rhbours we see no reason why we 

more wealthy English neig , isadvantages of such 
should not share equally the advantages as the disadvantages of suc 
assimilation. 
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Within a very few days the Grand Juries will be called upon to 
assemble in every county for the discharge of fiscal business ; and 
we allude to this matter thus early, in order that some member 
thereof may be prepared to bring before them a memorial to govern 
ment to effect the change we have to-day advocated—a change which 
we think the Ministry should not hesitate to adopt, and which would 
be productive of considerable benefits to the rate-payers of the 
country.” 

As the Grand Jury are now sitting, we trust some of its members 
will bring forward a memorial to Parliament in reference to this 
question. We submit that this is a matter demanding their imme- 
diate attention, and worthy of being considered with care and deli. 
beration. Much blame has been from time to time cast upon the 
Grand Jury system; and in truth, the Jurors evince but little anxiety 
to improve it, being for the most part content with getting through 
the fiscal business, and finding bills for the Crown, seldom caring to 
look beyond the discharge of those duties of ordinary routine. There 
are many topics of importance which would form legitimate grounds 
for deliberation and for action, of which that brietly discussed in the 
above article, is by no means the least important. 


COUNTY TAXATION, 


We alluded to a matter of very censiderable importance to the 
Tax-payers of this country, ina late number of this Journal, namely 
—the placing of the sustainment of the Prisons and Lunatic Asylums 
of Ireland on the Consolidated Fund, as they are supported in Eng- 
land, instead of levying, through the medium of County Rates, the 
very large amount necessary for such purpose. The injustice, as 
well as hardship of this latter mode of exaction was so apparent to 
Sir Robert Peel, that it is said that great statesman was determined 
to use all legitimate means to render imperial resources subservient 
to an object partaking so largely of an imperial character. In the 
expectation that the present Government may be actuated by the 
same laudable desire to extend equal justice to her Majesty’s Irish 
subjects, a memorial was submitted to the Grand Jury of this Riding 
of the County, at last Assizes, by Alderman Hackett, J. P., which 
we had the satisfaction to state was unanimously agreed to, and 
being signed by the Foreman, was transmitted at the request of the 
Grand Jury, by Alderman H. to the Lord Lieutenant, and has since 
been duly acknowledged. We have reason to believe that Goyern- 
ment may not be fully aware of the enormous amount levied, year 
after year, on the hard-working farmer, and the industrious, strug- 
gling shopkeeper, for what is denominated County Rate. We 
wish very much that some active member of the Senate would move 
for returns of the amount of County Cess in three of the principal 
couaties of each province in Ireland for the last seven years. Phe 
result of such a motion, more especially if accompanied by Poor- 
Rate returns for a similar period, would most satisfactorily demon- 
strate to the public mind of England, ample gronnds for the conces- 
sions now required, and which, notwithstanding, were denied some 
years since, because Ireland was not then under the Income Tax. 
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That objection was since most unfortunately removed, and there does 
not appear to be any remaining impediment to a measure already in 
operation in England, and which there can be no doubt, will have 
the most beneficial effect on the people of this country. There is a 
question we don’t care to discuss, calculated as it is to widen the 
differences and weaken the efforts of subjects of the realn—we 
mean the inequality in the administration of the law, and the law 
itself, in England and Ireland.—The obvious policy of a wise ad- 
ministration must be to make such differences “small by degrees 
and beautifully less ;” and the confidence we have in the good inten- 
tions and straightforward honesty of the gifted nobleman now at the 
head of the Irish Executive, leads us to cherish the well grounded 
hope that the object of the memorial of the Grand Jury to his 
Excellency, in which men of all grades and politics fully concur, will 
receive the most favourable consideration. 

The following are copies of the memorial, and the Under Secre- 
tary’s acknowledgment of it : 


To His Excellency the Earl of Carlisle, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

May it please your Excellency, 

We, the Grand Jury of the South Riding of the County Tipperary, 
assembled at Summer Assizes, 1855, respectfully, but firmly, call on 
Her Majesty’s Government, through your Excellency, to take into 
their serious consideration the pressure of ‘Taxation which bears so 
heavily on the Ratepayers of this country, and as a means of light- 
ening that burthen, we would earnestly urge the assimilation of the 
law which places the expense of the sustainment of Prisons and Lunatic 
Asylums in England on the Consolidated Fund ; a measure of equal 
justice which we are now in a position to call for, in respect to Ireland, 
being as it is placed under the heavy infliction of the Income Tax. 

We respectfully ask your Excellency to convey those views to the 
Government, and to support by your Excellency’s powerful advocacy 
the object of the application. 

(Signed) 
For Self and Fellow-Jurors, 
Srepuen Moore, 
Foreman of the Grand Jury of the South Riding 
of the County Tipperary. 


Clonmel, Summer Assizes, July 20th, 1855. 
Dublin Castle, 21st July, 1855. 


Sir—I am directed by the Lord Lieutenant to acknowledge the 
receipt of the memorial of the Grand Jury of the South Riding of 
the County Tipperary, praying that the expense of the sustainment 
of Prisons and Lunatic Asylums may be placed on the Consolidated 
lund, transmitted in your note of the 20th instant. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Tnomas A. Larcom, 


Alderman Hackett, J. P., Clonmel. 
French philanthropists, always active, resolved that the 
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gathering of men from all nations, which the Exhibition drew 
to Paris, should not pass without some effort being made to 
render the occasion useful to humanity. Accordingly the 
following circular was, early last April, issued :— , 


Panis, le ler mai, 1855, 


4 ‘ ‘ 
REUNION INTERNATIONALE DE CHARITE, SECRETARIAT RUE DE GRENELLE-ST- GERMAIN, 42 


‘ 
A PARIS. NOTA.—LES LETTRES NON AFFRANCHIES SERONT REFUSEES. 


La Sociéteé a’ Economie charitable a cru trouver dans l’"Exposition universelle, qui va 
s’ouvrir & Paris, une occasion favorable de réunir et de mettre en rapport les hommes qui 
ont le plus contribué & dévelloper lesprit de prévoyance et decharité. Elle apensé qu’en 
les priant d’apporter a cette reunion, sous forme de mémoires ou de rapports, des docu- 
ments positifs sur les institutions et les G2uvres de leurs pays, elle obtiendrait un exposé 
complet de ce qui a été essayé pour prévenir et soulager la misére, et ferait ainsi protiter 
chaque nation de lexpérience de toutes. 

Pour atteindre ce but si éminemment utile, elle compte sur votre bienveillant concours, 
Elle a done d'honneur de vous inviter & assister aux séances de la Reunion internationale, 
qui s‘ouvriront & Paris Je 19 juillet prochain, et seront accompagnées de visites aux étab- 
lissements de bienfaisance publique et libre. Elle vous demande en méme temps un tra- 
vail sur l'ensemble ou sur quelqgues—unes des institutions de la ville que vous habitez. 

Permettez-nous d’espérer que vous ne lui refuserez pas ce tribut de vos lumitres et de 
votre chariteé, 

Agréez, Monsieur, Passurance de notre haute considération, 

Les Secrétaires. Le Président du Comité d’organisation. 

H. BETTENCOURT; VICOMTE DE MELUN. 

ALEXIS CHEVALIER. 

Nora. Pour les renseignements relatifs i la Réunion internationale, s’addresser A M. 
Cc. F. Aup.ey, l'un des membres du Comité, rue Madame, 40, & Paris, les lundi, mereredi 
et vendredi, de neuf heures a midi. 

On pourra obtenir, 8 la méme adresse, des renseignements sur les sujets proposés dans 
le Programme de la Société des Arts, de Londres, 


/ ‘ ‘ / 
PROGRAMME DES TRAVAUX PREPARES PAR LES MEMBRES DU COMITE POCR LA REUNION 
INTERNATIONALE, SUR LES G2UVRES ET INSTITUTIONS CHARITABLES DE LA FRANCE. 


MM. Marbeau. Creches. 
Cochin Asiles. 
Michel, , Ecoles. 
Le vicomte de Cormenin. Ouvroirs. 
Le comte de Lambel. Patronage des apprentis et des jeunes ouvrieres. 
Le vicomte Anatole Lemercier. Enfants-trouvés, orphelins ou abandonnes 
Demetz. Colonies agricoles. ; 
Amedeé Thayer. Caisses d épargne, caisses et pensions de retraite. 
Alexis Chevalier. Sociétés de secours mutuels. ; 
Le prince de Chalais-Perigord. Monts-de-Piété, institutions de pret. 
Audiganne. Lézislation ouvriére. 
Vee. Logement, nourriture et hygiene des ouvriers., 
Adolphe Baudon. Rétectoires et fourneaux Gconomiques. — 
Le duc d’Uzes. Y Bibliothéques, Cercles et Sociétés d’ouvriers. ‘ 
Albert Du Boys. § (Euvres et institutions en faveur des ouvriers et des 
Le baron de Montreuil. pauvres des campagnes, 
Legoyt. Emigrations. 
Martin-Doisy. H6pitaux et hospices. 
Mahul. Secours & domicile. 
Defau. Aveugles et sourds-muets. mérds 
Jules de Lamarque. Patronage des jeunes détenus et des jeunes liberes. 
Marbeau. i 
Martin Doisy. t Extinction de la mendicite. 


Cochin. 
Le comte F. de Champagny. Société de Saint-Vincent de Paul. 
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Labbé Mullois. Institutions et Geuvres de charité privée. 

Adolphe Baudon, 

Le comte de Montalembert, 

Anatole de Ségur. Congrégations vouées au service des pauvres. 

Le vicomte de Melun. Examen des publications franeaises sur l'économie 
charitable. 


Législation relative & la charité privée. 


L'abbé Hue. Des institutions de charité en Chine. 
Bettencourt. (Euvres de charité dans la Terre Sainte. 
Ete., etc. 


Tous ces travaux paraitront avant l'ouverture de la Réunion internationale, dans les 
Annales de la Charité, qui en ont déja publié plusieurs dans leurs livraisons de Mars et 
d'Avril. 


The following papers were read, and published in Les 
Annales de la Charité for June and July :—* 


Des Institutions de charité dans les campagnes, par M. le baron de 
Montreuil. ' 
Du logement, de la nourriture et de ’hygiéne des ouvriers, par M. Ve. 
Du patronage des jeunes détenus et des jeunes libéreés, par M. 

Jules de Lamarque. 
De la Charité dans la Terre-Sainte, par M. Henri Bettencourt. 
Quelques observations au sujet du Rapport de M. de Watteville sur 
les Bureaux de Bienfaisance, par M. le comte de Lyonne. ir 
Societe d’Economie charitable. Travaux preéparatoires du Comite 
pour la Reunion internationale (suite et fin.) 
De I'Interdiction de la Mendicité en France, par M. F. Marbeau. 
Des Societés de Secours mutuels en France, par M. Albert du Boys. 
Des Cercleset Sociétés d’Ouvriers, et des Bibliothéques a leur usage, 
par M. le duc d’Uzés. 


We insert at length, the paper of M. de Lamarque, on those 
admirable imstitutions, Patronage Societies, and regret that 
owing to the late period at which we received the Annales 
we are unable to present an Knglish version ; we beg the at- 
tention of all readers to this paper, as it is devoted to a sub- 
ject which has been warmly commended by Lord Brougham, 
t Miss Carpenter, by Mr. Recorder Hill, and by Mr. Ltobert 

Oo 


Patronage des Jeunes Détenus et des Jeunes Liberes. 


Le gouvernement et la bienfaisance privée n’ont pas attendu, pour 
étendre leur sollicitude sur les jeunes libérés, que la loi du 5 aout 
1850 les eit placés sous le patronage de I'Etat. La création de la 
premiére Société de patronage remonte a l'année 1822, et des 1847, 
le ministre de l’intérieur, par l'intermédiaire de ses nombreux agents 











* This admirable work is published monthly at Rue Cassette, 29, 
Paris, and is sold in London by Burns and Lambert; it costs, supplied 
out of France, 15 francs per annum: and will not be supplied fur a 
shorter period than a year, commencing with the first of January, 
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et des municipalités, prenait des informations sur la conduite des 
jeunes libérés aux lieux de leur résidence, afin de constater les 
résultats de l’instruction morale et professionnelle qu’'ils avaient recue 
dans les maisons de correction. Enfin les directeurs de ces étab- 
lissements ont aussi exercé une sorte de patronage en s’occupant de 
placer comme ouvriers ou domestiques quelques-uns de ces enfants 
qu’ils avaient @levés; et ils ont recueilli sur le sort des autres des 
renseignements qui ne manquent pas d’intérét. 

Nous allons examiner rapidement ces trois mode de patronage, et 
en exposer les résultats. ; 

Le nombre des jeunes détenus qui sortent annuellement des 
établissements d’edueation correctionnelle est assez considérable: ila 
ete de 1162, en 1852, sans compter les enfants qui avaient été 
enfermeés par voie de correction paternelle. On comprend deés lors 
combien il serait utile de consolider existence des qeuvres qui 
s’oceupent de ces enfants, et d’en organiser de nouvelles. 

Le gouvernement a saisi le conseil d’Etat d’un projet de reglement 
administration publique qui permettra sans doute de tirer parti 
des trois systemes qui font l’object de ce travail, 

1—Sociétes de patronage. 


Ces sociétés ont été jusqu’a présent peu nombreuses. 

Les plus importantes se trouvent dans nos grands centres de 
population a Paris, 4 Lyon, a Strasbourg, a Rouen, a Toulouse, ete. 
L‘espace nous manque pour nous oceuper séparément de chacune de 
ces institutions. Nous nous bornerons a parler de celle que dirige 
a Paris, M. Bérenger (de la Dréme). Cette @uvre, qui a servi de 
inodéle a d’autres sociétés analogues, a @té fondée en 1833, a 
l'instigation de M. Ch. Lucas, qui a eu V’honneur de provoquer la 
création de plusieurs institutions de patronage. Les statuts furent 
rédigés par un bureau auquel se joignirent plusieurs membres de 
I'(Zuvre qui, comme leur digne président, M. Bérenger (de la 
rdme), oceupient pour la plupart des positions considérables dans le 
monde officiel. 

La Société place en apprentissage ou en condition les enfants 
sortis des maisons d’éducation correctionnelle a l’expiration du temps 
de leur détention ; et les jeunes détenus que l’administration, en 
récompense de leur bonne conduite, met provisoirement en liberte, 
atin de constater quels progrés ils ont faits dans la voie du bien. 
Ces enfants sont replacés sous la main de Il’autorité, lorsque cette 
épreuve ne leur est point favorable. Les premiers sont appeles 
libérés définitifs, les seconds libérés provisoires. La Societe sest 
proposé pour but de donner a ses pupilles les habitudes d'une vie 
honnéte et laborieuse, et par suite de prévenir les récidives. — ; 

Les membres qui la composent sont devisés en souscripteurs, 
patrons et donateurs, sans aucune limitation de nombre, ce =. 
permet d’étendre, autant que possible, le cercle de son action, 
souscripteur est seulement tenu de verser la somme qu'il a pl = 
On acquiert le titre de donateur en offrant a la Societe, tous les an 
une somme de 100 fr. au moins. Les patrons ont la tache la p os 
difficile, parce qu'ils s’occupent directement du placement des jeune 
libeérés. 


“omise. 
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Le patronage dure trois ans. La Société recoit dans un asile 
tout jeune libéré qui, pendant ce temps, vient 4 manquer d’ouvrage, 
ou atomber malade. Cet asile placé sous le contréle immédiat de 
l’avent général, M. de Grellet-Wammy, homme d’un dévouement 
inalterable, est situé rue Méziéres, n. 9. On y dit la messe tous les 
dimanches a un autel placé dans la salle des réunions. 

La Société est dirigée par un bureau assisté d’un conseil d'ad- 
ministration et aidé de trois comites, de matériel et de finances, de 
placement et d’enquéte. 

Le bureau, composé du président, du vice-président, du secrétaire 
général et du trésorier, est, a vrai dire, le pouvoir exécutif de la 
Société. 

Le conseil d’Administration, composé de douze membres, délibére 
sur toutes les matiéres qui intéressent l’ceuvre et qui lui sont soumises 
par le bureau ou par |’un des membres du conseil. Les fonctions du 
président et du vice-président, celles du secrétaire général et du 
trésorier ont été soigneusement définies. Les trois comités, présideés 
chacun par un vice-président, veillent au bon emploi des finances et 
du matérial, pourvoient au placement des enfants aprés leur libera- 
tion définitive et font les enquétes destinées a éclairer l’Administra- 
tion sur l'‘opportunate de mettre un jeune détenu provisoirement en 
liberté a titre d’essai et de recompense. Enfin, l’assemblée générale 
est convoquée une fois dans l’année pour entendre le compte rendu 
des travaux de la Société, et tous les six mois pour entendre les 
rapports des patrons sur les enfants confiés a leurs soins. Dans ces 
réunions, l’assemble nomme aux places de conseillers vacantes ; elle 
introduit des modifications aux statuts, quand il y a lieu; enfin, elle 
distribue des recompenses aux patronnés qui le méritent. 

Une agence salarée est chargée soit d’opérer les recouvrements et 
de faire a mesure, chez les trésoriers, le versement des sommes 
regues, soit de rédiger les procés-verbaux, de tenir les registres, de 
préparer les enquétes, de prendre des renseignements aupres de 
l’ Administration supérieure et de fournir aux patrons toutes les 
indications qui leur sont nécessaires pour l’accomplissement de leur 
mission. L’agent général est aussi chargé de leur aider a placer 
les libérés, a débater et a régler avec les chefs d’ateliers les conditions 
du placement, et méme de suppléer momentanément les patrons 
absent ou malades. Enfin, il est tenu de constater tous les mois la 
présence de chaque enfant au lieu indiqué par le patron. 

La Société a traité avec divers fournisseurs qui lui délivrent tous 
les objets de vestiaire dont elle a besoin pour habiller les libres. 

Les patrons sont admis, avec les precautions nécessaires, pour 
garantir a la Société leur moralité. Leurs devoirs ont ete traces 
dans un manuel ad hoc, et ils ne peuvent patronner plus de six libérés 
a la fois. 

Le président représente seul la Société ; il correspond avec les 
pouvoirs constitués, et c’est a lui que doivent étre remises | les 
demandes que les patrons ont a faire aux divers fonctionnaires 
publics dans Pintérét de I’CEuvre. Leu 

La surveillance la plus active est exercée sur tous les libéreés, et 
principalement sur ceux qui, étant encore sous le coup de l'article 
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66 du Code pénal, ont éte confiés a ’Ciuvre par voie de libération 
provisoire. Ces derniers ne doivent jamais €tre perdus de vue par le 
patron, et, lorsqu’ils se montrent paresseux ou désobéissants envers 
leurs maitres, le patron, sans attendre des faits plus graves, est tenu 
de signaler leur inconduite au président. 

Celui-ci décide avee le bureau si ces faits sont de nature a 
provoquer immédiatement une demande de réintégration. Mais, 
lors méme que cette demande aurait été faite, le patron n'est dézavé 
de ses obligations envers son pupille, qu’autant que celui-ci a éié 
réintégre en vertu d'une décision ministerielle. 

‘Toutes les operations de la Société sont constatées avec le plus 
erand soin sur les registres tenus par lagence. Le principal est un 
grand livre embrassant a la fois le compte moral et financier de 
chaque enfant; on y consigne aussi exactement que possible l’his- 
torique de sa vie, les renseignements recueillis sur sa famille, les 
progrés qu'il a faits dans le bien, et toutes les dépenses qu'il 
oceasionne a la Societe. 

Vient ensuite le registre général de tous les membres qui la com- 
posent a un titre quelconque, des patrons, donateurs ou souseripteurs, 
indiquant les ecotisations d’chacun d’eux, et contenant une colonne 
par année, destinée a mentionner la date des paiements. 

Un autre registre renferme Jes noms de tous les patrons en 
exercice et ceux des enfants qui leur sont confiés. 

Un troisiéme indique le mouvement, par entrée et sortie, du 
nvobilier appartenant a l’Cfuvre. 

Des registres a souche constatent la recette des souscriptions, les 
dépenses en argent et les fournitures en nature. 

Les placements a la caisse d’@pargne au nom des enfants et les 
retraits de cette caisse sont mentionneés sur deux livres particuliers. 

Un autre livre trés-important sert a faire connaitre, trois mois 4 
l’avance, les jeunes détenus qui doivent sortir des maisons d’education 
correctionnelle a proximate de Paris, et les noms des commissaires 
qui seront chargés de procéder a une enquéte sur la conduite de ces 
enfants; il yest, enoutre, fait mention de l’acceptation ou du refus 
du patronage par le libérés. 

Les proces-verbaux des séances du conseil d’Administration du 
comite, de placement et des réunions sémestrielles sont inserits sur 
autant de livres séparés. 

Un registre, dans lequel est copiée la correspondance avec l'Ad- 
ministration, le parquet, le prefét de police et autres fonctionnaires, 
enfin plusieurs registres secondaires completent la nomenclature des 
livres de l'agence. 

On voit, par ce qui précéde, avec quel soin la Societe tient note de 
ses opérations et les measures qu’elle prend pour en assurer le succes. 
L’asile de la rue Méziéres, dont Ja création remonte 4 l’annee 1846, 
aété tres-utile aux jeunes libérés, surtout dans ces temps de erise 
politique et commerciale que nous venons de traverser. Mais auss! 
il a oceasionné a |’'Ceuvre de notables sacrifices pour son approprls 
tion et pour la nourriture des enfants qu'il renferme. Ces sacrinces 
ont profité exclusivement aux jeunes libérés, et tandis que leurs 
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cépenses vort en augmentant, les traitements des employés(1) de 


l’agence restent stationnaires, bien que l’asile exige de la part de ces 

derniers un surcroit de travail et d’assiduité. 

Les ressources de la Société se composent du produit des collectes 
que les jurys font a son profit, de subventions que lui accordent le 
conseil municipal et la préfecture de la Seine, de rentes qui lui ont 
été leguées, du montant des prix de journée a 70 ¢. que lui alloue le 
ministre de l'interieur pour l’entretien des libérés provisoires, ete. 

[lle a regu, en outre, sur les fonds de ce département, a titre de 
subventions extraordinaires, 51,450 fr. 

Knfin le gouvernement, pour reconnaitre les services qu'elle a 
rendus, lui a conféré l’existence légale par une ordonnance royale du 
9 juin 1843. 

Depuis le mois de mai 1833, @poque de sa fondation jusqu’au 31 
décembre 1853, la Société a patronné 2,155 enfants (2), libérés pro- 
visoirement ou deéfinitivement. 

252 ont renonce au patronage, 124 ont été abandonnés comme 
incorrigibles, 112 sont décédés ; 964 ont cessé d’étre patronnés a 
l'expiration des trois années; 144 libérés provisoires ont été réinté- 
eres dans des maisons de correction, 506 sont tombés en récidive, 
dont 88 avaient appartenu & la catégorie des libérés provisoires ; 16 
ont eté placés dans des hospices comme aliénés; le reste a disparu, 

Pendant cette période de vingt années, la Société a fait 457,265 fr. 
55 c. de recettes ; ses depenses ont eté de 381,824 fr. 89 c. lle 
avait done en sa possession, a la fin de 1853, 75,440 fr. 66 ¢., somme 
importante qui temoigne de la bonne administration de I’'(iuvre, en 
meme temps que de l’utile assistance que lui ont prétée gouverne- 
ment et particuliers, 

Les recettes de la Sociétié ont été de 25,947 fr. 33 ¢. en 1854, 
Les dépenses se sont elevéés a 25,342 fr. 10 c. pour 294 jeunes 
libérés provisoires et définitifs. Chaque enfant a done coute, en 
moyenne, environ 89 fr. Dans ce chiflfre, on a fait entrer les depen- 
ses de toute nature, les traitements des agents de l’asile, et une somme 
de 3,371 fr. 10 c. employéé en frais de construction et de réparation 
dans l’établissement de la rue Mézieres. 

Sur les 204 enfants que la Société a patronnés en 1854, Go se sont 
trés-bien conduits ; 127 se sont bien conduits; 24 ont laissé a désirer; 
13 se sont nal comportés ; 1 a disparu ; 23 ont renoncé au patronage 
apres y avoir été plus ou moins longtemps soumls ; ¢ out cle aban- 
donnés comme incorrigibles; 10 ont éte réintegres au penitencier 
de la Rouquette ; 20 sont tombés en récidive ; 4 sont morts. — | Dan 
déduisant du chiffre total 294, les 23 enfants qui ont renonce au 
patronage, les 7 qui ont été abandonnés et celui quia disparu, il reste 
263 jeunes gens dont 20 sont tombés en récidive, cest-A-dire 760 
pour 070. Cette proportion était de 75 pour 100 avant letablisse. 
ment de la Société. 


(1) Ces employés sont: un agent comptable a 1.400 fr , un greffier 
instituteur a 900 fr., un surveillant a 900 fr., un agent de placement 
a 800 fr., une femme de charge a 300 fr. ; le concierge got 360 tr 
(2) Ces enfants sortaient du pénitencier ceHulaire de la Roquette, 
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Pendant la méme année 1854, la moyenne des patronnés couthés 3 
l'asile a éte de 14 par jour, et celle des patronnés nourris dans l’étab- 
lissement, de 17. La moyenne des enfants qui ont assisté aux 
réunions tenues a l’asile le premier dimanche de chaque mois a été 
de 80. Ces chiffres demontrent l’utilité de cette institution. 

ll y a Paris une autre Société, trés-digne d'intérét, qui s’occupe 
du patronage des jeunes filles du département de la Seine, détenues 
libérées et abandonnées. J'ondée par madame de Lamartine et par 
madame la marquise de la Grange, née Caumont-la-Force, cette 
(uvre, depuis 1841 jusqu’au 31 décembre 1853, a étendu son action 
sur 178 jeunes detenues: 102 ont été placées par ses soins ; 10 sont 
tombees en récidive ; 66 ont échappé a sa surveillance. Un quartier 
(education correctionnelle est annexé a cet établissement, dans 
lequel madame la marquise de la Grange s’efforce d’Introduire toutes 
les améliorations que lui inspire l’élévation de ses sentiments (1). 

La Société, pour le patronage des jeunes libérés du Khéne, 
meérite une mention spéciale pour avoir essayé de prendre sous sa 
tutelle des sujets appartenant a la classe malheureusement trop nom- 
breuse des jeunes gens mendiants ou vagabonds, qui, bien que n’ayant 
pas été juges, n’en sont pas moins un fléau pour le pays. Le dernier 
compte rendu, publié par la Société en 1847, indique que de 1840 a 
1846 elle a pris soin de 22 enfants vicieux non jugés. 16, dont les 
dispositions morales nécessitaient une surveillance incessante, ont été 
enfermes au refuge d’Oullins ; on a placé les six autres en appren- 
tissage chez des artisans. 8 de ces enfants se sont bien conduits ; 
8 autres ont souvent fait preuve de paresse ou d'insoumission ; 3 sont 
restes chez leurs maitres, 1 est retourné dans sa famille. Ces 22 
enfants ont cotté a la Société 9,810 fr. 20 cent. ov 445 fr. 91 cent. 
par tete. 

Depuis 1836, @poque de sa fondation, jusqu’au 31 décembre 1853, 
la Societé des jeunes libérés du Rhéne a patronné 305 de ces enfants. 
Elle en a place 279, et 26 ce sont engagés. Ces deux catégories ont 
fourni 68 récidives, ce qui établit entre la récidive et la Libération 
une proportion d’environ 22 pour cent. 

I1.— Patronage administrative. 

Voici comment s'exerce ce patronage, quia été instituté par une 
décision ministérielle du 17 février 1847. Au moment ou un jeune 
libéré sort d’une maison de correction, le Directeur de |’établisse- 
ment adresse au ministre de l'Intérieur up rapport dars lequel sont 
indiqués les dispositions morales et religieuses de l’enfant, le degre 
de son intelligence, le métier qui lui a été enseigné, le lieu ot ila 
déclaré devoir fixir sa résidence. Les préfets sont charges de trans- 
mettre un résumé de ces documents aux maires des communes dans 
lesquelics les jeunes libérés ont établi leur domicile, et ces fonction- 
naires ont a leur tour 2 faire connaitre tous les six mois a l’adminis- 
tration supérieure quels sont ies meeurs, les habitudes, les relations 
et les moyens d’existence de ces enfants. Les municipalities recueil- 
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lent avec le plus grand empressement les renscignements qui leur 
sont demandés. Mais un patronage qui a sculement pour objet 
d'observer les actes d’un jeune liberé sans lui venir en aide aux 
époques de chomage, est & peu prés illusoire. D’un autre cote, 
comme les maires se mettent ordinairement en communication avec 
les libérés par l'intermédiaire des sergents de ville ou des gardes 
champétres, qui n’apportent’ pas dans ces relations tous les 
ménagements nécessaires, la position de ces enfants est bientdt con- 
nue ; et ceux qui les employaient s’empressent de les renvoyer, croy- 
ant avoir affaire 4 des condamnés placés sous la surveillance de Ja 
haute police. Des instructions ont été addressées, il est vrai, aux 
préfets dans le but de remédier & ces graves inconvénients, ct l'on ne 
pouvait faire davantage en l’absence d'une loi qui permit d'adopter 
des mesures plus efficaces ? Quoi qu’il en soit, voici quels ont été 
les résultats du patronage administratif pendant l'année 1853. Les 
naires ont recueilli des renseignements sur 861 libérés, dont 124 
jeunes filles. 

197 garcons et 68 filles se sont soustraits au patronage en chan- 
veant de résidence et en cachant le lieu de leur nouveau domicile. 

Ont tenu une conduite 


satisfaisante, 304 gargons et 36 filles ; 
douteuse, 97 garcons et 12 filles ; 
mauvaise, 52 garcons et 5 filles. 


49 gargons et 3 filles sont tombés en récidive. 

Il y aeu 38 enrdlements dans l’armée de terre et dans la marine. 

La recidive (en déduisant les enfants disparus) a été de 9 pour 
100 parmi les gargons et de 5 pour 100 parmi les filles. 


/ 
III.— Patronage des Etablissements. 


Au moment de leur sortie des établissements dédueation correc- 
tionnelle, les jeunes détenus regoivent, des vétements convenables et 
des secours de route. Les directeurs de plusieurs colonies ont senti 
la nécessité de suivre dans la vie libre ceux de ces enfants qui étaient 
orphelins ou qui n’auraient pas trouvé au sein de leur famille les soins 
et les conseils indispensables pour les maintenir dans le bonne voie. 
Parmi les établissements qui se sont occupés avec le plus de fruit de 
leurs libérés, nous citerons la colonie de Mettray, la maison d’educa- 
tion correctionnelle de Bordeaux dirigée par M. l’abbé Buchou, celle 
de Marseille fondée par M. l’abbé Fissiaux, et celle de Toulouse, 
dont le fondateur, M. l’'abbé Barthier, a organisé dans cette ville une 
Société de patronage. 

Depuis 1841 jusqu’au 31 décembre 1853, la 
prété assistance 4 953 libérés sortis de son sein : 
a ce bienveillant contréle ; 307 ont été places | ais Slatin 
157 ont eté engagés dans l’armée ; 6 sont restes dans l’etablissement 
comme employés ; 4 sont attachés a des corporations religieuses ; 61 
sont entrés dans la marine; 66 ont été pris par le ag sieht — 
taire ; 231 sont retournés auprés de leurs parents ; 103 sont oon 
en récidive. Déduction faite des 18 disparitions, on trouve que la 
récidive a été de 11 pour 100. 

Les libérés de Mettray qui se re 


colonie de Mettray a 
18 se sont soustraits 
yar létablissement ; 


ndent a Paris y regoiveut les soins 
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de l'agent général, M. Paul Verdier qui apporte 3 cette euvre de 
dévouement une abnégation et un zéle au-dessus de tout Gloge (1), 

Les nombreux @tablissements conventuels auxquels Etat confie 
des jeunes filles détexues conservent dans leurs refuges celles qui, a 
l'epoque de leur libération, se trouvent sans fainille ou sans moyens 
d’existence. Les principaux sont la solitude de Nazareth, prés 
Montpelier (2), le refuge du Dorat dans la Haute-Vienne, le couvent 
du Bon-Pasteur d@’Angers et les communautés qui en dépendent. 

Une enquéte recente a porte a 12,464 le nombre de jeunes détenus 
des deux sexes sortis depuis 1837 jusqu’au 31 décembre '853, des 
etablissements d’éducation correctionnelle publics et privés. Sur ce 
nombre, on n’a constat@ que 528 récidives ; mais aussi a-t-il été im- 
possible de savoir ce qu’était devenue la majeure partie de ces enfants 
qui ont derobé leurs traces en changeant de nom ou de résidence, 
atin de commencer une nouvelle vie, ou de persévérer dans leurs 
anciepnes habitudes. Il est plus que probable que la plupart des 
carcons auront contribue a grossir la population de nos établisse- 
ments pénitentiaires. Quant aux jeunes filles le sort de beaucoup 
entre elles aura éte plus funeste et plus deplorable. En présence 
de ces faits, est-il besoin de demontrer la nécessité d’un patronage 
obligatoire, h la fois secourable et ré€pressif, surtout aprés avoir 

rnalé les services de cette institution tout incomplete qu'elle est 
ncore, 


Jules de LAMARQUE. 


Documents a consulter, 

Loi des 13 juin, 3 juillet et 5 aott 1850 sur l'éducation et le 
patronage des jeunes liberés. 

Statistique des prisons et établissements penitentiaires. 

Statistique criminelle, 

Kitudes sur le systéme pénitentiaire et les Sociétés de patronage, 
par M, R. Aller. 

Rapport sur un projet de transportation, ete., par M. Louis Perrot. 

Les condamneés libéres, par M. A.-E. Cerfberr. 

I'rancois Perrin ou épreuve et réhabilitation d’un libéré, par M. 
Leon Vidal. 

Comptes rendus de la Socitté de patronage de Paris, par M. 
Berenger de la Drome. 

Rapport de madame de Lamartine sur les jeunes filles liberés. 

Tableau de la situation morale et matérielle des jeunes détenus, 
prr M. Buequet. 

Comptes rendus de la Solitude de Nazareth, par M. l'abbé Coural. 


Our good friend, Mr. Thomson of Banchory, who is well 
known to our readers as the author of Prevention Beller than 
Cure, and also as the chief advocate of the Aberdeen Indus. 

(1) M. L, Alean doit étre également cité comme s’eccupant du 
placement des liberés de Mettravy. 

(2) Voir la notice que nous avons econsaerée a la Solitude de Naza- 
reth daus les Annales du 1** novembre 1853. 
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trial Schools, has kindly forwarded to us the following 
interesting and important document, which reached us only as 
we were going to press :— 


Reformatory for Juvenile Offenders at Oldmill, near Aberdeen. 


* At a Public Meeting, held within the Court-house of Aberdeen, 
on Wednesday the 18th July, 1855, with reference to the Establish- 
ment of a Reformatory for Juvenile Offenders, at Oldmill near 
Aberdeen—On the motion of the Lord Provost of Aberdeen, the 
Right Hon, the Earl of Kintore was called to preside. By the 
request of his Lordship, the meeting was opened with prayer by the 
Kev. Dr. Pirie of Marischal College. 

The noble Chairman said, the object of the meeting had been so 
well stated in the valuable report which had appeared in the news- 
papers, that it was not his purpose in presence of those assembled to 
detain them long with any remarks of his in commencing the 
proceedings. He thought it would be admitted by all that the cause 
of youth was a sacred one. When they looked at a little boy orgirl, 
and thought what that boy or girl by the commission of sin or 
abstinence from it might become, they must feel that the matter was 
a solemn one. All of them who were parents endeavoured in the 
circle of their own homes, by God’s grace, ‘to train up their children 
in the way they should go,’ having the promise that ‘ when they were 
old they would not depart from it.’ It was a blessed privilege to tell 
the child that he cannot advance one step in the divine life or in the 
path of duty on earth without looking to Jesus. And if we felt so 
deep an interest in those in our own circle, must not our feelings of 
charity rise towards the hundreds and thousands of children we seo 
cast out around us in our large towns, Was he wrong in thinking 
that their sympathies were not confined to their own circle ? He 
was sure this would not be the case. Scotchmen had kind hearts, 
he knew they would not willingly allow their brethren to perish, 
He was glad to see so many gentlemen here to-day to testify that 
they at least wished acommencement to be made in this work. 
(cheers.) In your principal streets you may not find any of those 
poor outeast children, but go to the outlets, to your closes, and 
wynds, and ah! you will see sights there that must make the christian 
man’s heart bleed. How has all this vice and misery accumulated ? 
It is sin that has made these children so low in the scale of humanity ; 
but blessed be God, though we are sinners, there are feelings within 
us which impel us to go on in such a work as this. We will goon 
and seek to place these children in that state of life which in God's 
providence they might be fitted for. Was it by recourse to police 
courts, by gaols, by enforcing the law in all the hardness and severity 
of justice that they would do this? He knew they would not, for in 
this age blessed mercy as well as justice has its reign. (Applause. ) 

sut we must not stop with merciful feelings and allow therm to 
€vaporate at a public meeting ; this would be mere sentiment, 
Sentiment we repudiate. What we want is practical mercy exerted 
in its proper place. ‘They must all be aware there was situated neat 
this town, by the liberality of an individual whom we cannot forget— 
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the late Dr. Watt—a place suitable for carrying out this work, and 
set up in order that this object might be practically attended to. 
They know that acting upon this scheme we take in poor children to 
the House of Refuge in Aberdeen, and snatch them as brands from 
the burning. But stopping here, we might often as well have nothing 
to do with them. We must not allow them to go back with the tide, 
for if they return to those homes of misery and vice, say whether 
they could be benefited in this way? They would at once say No, 
There was a scheme to draft these children from the House of 
liefuge, and place them in an institution which might be called in 
practical language a model house, where they would receive not only 
inere intellectual instruction, which was good in its place, but one 
could be set to work in the carpenter’s shop, another to learn the 
duties of a servant within doors, each according to his ability, so as 
to carry into force that divine command—‘ Whatsoever thy hand 
tindeth to do, do with thy might.’ (cheers.) He was sure they 
would have reason to thank God if they pursued the work, trusting 
in him—doing it as a duty to these children—as due to the memory 
of Dr. Watt—as a public duty of the citizens of Aberdeen ; and he 
said it with reverence, it was their bounden duty to be up and doing, 
as a small token of their love and gratitude to our Lord and Saviour, 
who came to seek and save those who were lost. (Applause.) As 
Christians they should love as He had loved, and try to do something 
for his cause. He knew they would not stop with this public 
meeting, that would be like the rising of the river again to subside. 
Let them imitate the river in its course, and sail down with the tide 
in this boat of humanity. Let them use the means at their command, 
and they would find many of these children turning useful members 
and ornaments to society. He had been speaking to his friend Sir 
J. Dalrymple, who had suggested sending the boys to our navy. 
He (the Chairman) approved of this, and trusted many of them would 
take their places with honour in both the navy and army, as well as 
in other stations of life, for it was not rank nor wealth, but the zest 
with which work was gone into that made them fit to act well their 
part in life. We must not stop with a commencement, but go on and 
on, so that generation after generation will thank God that we have 
been enabled to set this Institution agoing. His Lordship concluded 
by commending the Institution to the prayerful consideration of the 
meeting, urging all to take a practical interest in it by becoming not 
only subscribers, but visitors, and aiding it on to the highest point 0 

usefulness. (Loud cheers. ) 

Sir J. D. H. Elphinstone moved—‘I. That this meeting sone 
ring in the report of the Directors of the House of Industry wo 
Refuge, recognises the proposed establishment of a Reformatory 4 
Oldmill as a measure deeply affecting the best interests of proce i 
and one which ought to receive the co-operation of this and the 
adjoining counties.’—He entirely agreed in the sentiments expres’ 
in this resolution. Without going over facts relating to this es oa 
Institution which were already completely before the ones : 
Aberdeen, it was impossible to pass the resolution without oe ‘of 
that he fully concurred in the very great importance to society 
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Reformatories, and the great advantage which the Reformatory at 
Oldmill, carried out in a practical and judicious manner, was likely 
to confer upon the inhabitants of this city. Hehad for long doubted 
whether it was consistent with the spirit of justice that a child should 
be sentenced to punishment for crime, when it had not, by moral 
instruction, been taught to know right from wrong, and that feeling 
was becoming more universal, and hence reformatory institutions had 
ont . dle 
originated. From communications he had seen from Mr. Baker—a 
friend of his who, with the assistance of a neighbour, had established 
avery interesting Reformatory on his property near Gloucester— 
founding upon his (Mr. B’s) experience, together with that of the 
Industrial Schools here—he (Sir James) was clearly of opinion that 
these schools should be established, not only in every town and con- 
siderable community, but that they should not be left entirely to 
eleemosynary aid, for their funds should be supplemented by the 
country, in order to the carrying out their object inthe most efficient 
manner. They had abundant proof in the report of evidence taken 
before a Committee of the House of Commons, which was of great 
value to all taking an interest in this question, of the expediency of 
such Reformatory Schools. In setting the School agoing, it was 
necessary first to erect a suitable building. This building should be 
in the plainest style—a mere shell, leaving as much as possible for 
the inmates to perform, ‘This was granted by everybody who had 
taken an interest in the matter. Again, to begin with too many 
children was an error. Though they might have as many as 100 
boys in schools fully formed, the nuclei should be small, In the 
outset, it seemed ten were as many as could be overtaken. These 
should be all about one age, and should be brought completely 
under control before their number was increased. With respect to 
the professions which it was most desirable to turn their attention to, 
as respects the Reformatory at Oldmill, they would be in sucha 
position as few would possess. The extent of land would allow them 
not only to experiment, but practically to educate the boys in many 
professions in which labour was in great demand, for instance, garden- 
ing and farming, and, what he would particularly recommend—the 
management of sheep, which qualified boys for readily obtaining 
Situations of trust in New South Wales. With regard to his sug- 
gestion as to the boys entering the navy, to which his noble friend in 
the Chair had alluded, he remembered being on board the Victory, 
the commander of which was a friend of his own, some years ago, 
and on board that vessel were several boys, who had been sent from 
the Industrial School at Edinburgh, and he was told they were the 
best boys on board the ship. Certainly they were the strongest and 
best-looking boys. When he went there they were prosecuting their 
studies with the naval instructor, and decidedly in advance of any 
boys on board the ship. He had the curiosity to enquire about the 
boys a few years after, and found that in every ship they had gone 
on board they received the best character, and were likely to turn 
out first-rate seamen. ‘The education they received on board men- 
of-war, to each of which a naval instructor was attached, was such 
a8 fitted them for being mates of merchant’nen, to keep accounts, &c., 
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and the treatment was in every respect good. Keeping this in view, 
he thought it would not be a bad thing to devote afew of them to 
the navy. (Cheers.) He would not go further into the subject, as 
he was happy to see Mr. ‘Thomson present, who would second the 
resolution, and whose information on the matter before the meeting 
was probably more extensive than that of any one here. Sir James 
concluded by expressing his conviction that the resolution would be 
adopted unanimously by the meeting. 

Mr. Thomson of Banchory seconded the resolution, He fully 
concurred in the remarks of his Lordship, as well as in the practical 
remarks of Sir James; and he trusted the result of this meeting 
would be effectually to establish a Reformatory at Oldmill. Such 
in institution must have several objects in view. They are to be 
considered as places of repentance for delinquents, as places for 


training them to useful lives, as places, generally speaking, of 


reformation. The meeting was aware that criminals’ were a 
peculiar class of our people. There were very few crimes, indeed, 
committed by what he might call casual offe nders: the great bulk is 
committed by persons W ho are trained to crime as a regul: ur trade or 
profession, by which they gain their means of support ; and all the 
experience of those ¢ ‘riminals themselves is that that service is a hard 
service. Pursued fora series of years, they find a life of crime a 
life of sorrow and misery. Perpetu: lly watched by the officers of 
the Jaw, and consequently exposed to trial and punishment, they 
generally come to find, after a term of years, that on every account 
it would be better for them to abandon a life of crime, and turn toa 
lite of honesty. At this stage they were ready for our Reformatories, 

and on this opportunity we mean to act. When the criminal is at 
last thoroughly convineed that, for his own sake, he is living a foolish 
as well as criminal life, then is the time for such an institution to 
open its doors, and invite him to commence anew life — It may 
appear to some a hopeless thing to reform a practised thief, We 
know how crime sibael to crime hardens the heart and sears the 
conscience ; but we know also, and should realize it in our daily ex- 
perience, that the greatest criminals may be reformed—that even 
the greatest sinner may be converted. ‘It is not man’s work, but 
God employs human instrumentality to effect his end. His grace can 
change the heart of the chief of sinners. The best of men, those who 
know their own he arts, will be most willing to look on the criminal 
as one Who may be amended, and would be the last to say to their 
fellow-man, you are so wicked that there cannot be hope for you. 
Thus, then, looking at the question in this light would lead us to 

hope for suecess in such efforts as the present. Consider how those 
parties are treated in prison. He greatly admired our system r 
prison discipline, which he believed to be nearly as good as it coule 
he made. But there are inherent defects in it whic th prevent it from 
exerting a reformatory influence on criminals. When you get a 
prisoner within the four walls of a prison, he insti antly ceases to be a 
responsible agent. He is living under strict rules, wisely and iH u- 
dently administered by governors, chaplains, and warders. He has 
no liberty of his own, but must cower to every rule of the prison ; 
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so that, while he remains in prison, you can form no real judgment 
whether his character has undergone any change or not. He is little 
better than a machine; he almost ceases for the time to be a man, 
he becomes a piece of clockwork. He must rise in the morning at a 
given hour, get breakfast and dine at a given hour, accomplish 
a certain amount of work, devote a certain part of his time to read- 
ing and writing ; and all this is done under such a system of neces- 
sary constraint, that you cannot judge of his moral character. 
Doubtless, much good is done in prisons by the instruction given, and 
by the habits of industry acquired ; but still no governor, or chaplain, 
or any one who has had experience of prisons, will form a very sure 
conclusion of what a man’s character is by his behaviour in prison. 
Many of these criminals earnestly wish to reform, but what opportu. 
nity have they to do so?) What encouragement do they receive ? 
How are they treated on quitting the prison, after all the expensive 
care bestowed on them while within its walls? The laws—the 
public—make absolutely no provision, no preparation to enable them 
to become honest citizens ; and yet the occasional instances in which 
success has attended the Christian exertions of a wise and kind 
Governor or Chaplain, to provide a suitable home and procure 
remunerative labour, plainly tell us what we ought to do. Look at 
a prisoner dismissed from gaol, at the expiry of his sentence. He is 
turned into the street without character—without means of subsis- 
tence-witheut a friend, except,as too often happens, be be met at 
the prison door by old companions in crime, longing to lead him 
back to his former habits. His relatives disown him—his former 
masters naturally fear to employ him—respectable workmen shun 
and avoid him—refuse to work with him—he has not a farthing in 
his pocket—what can he do? He has the miserable choice—to 
starve, or to steal: and instead of wondering that so many return to 
crime, it may be against their own earnest wishes, the wonder rather 
is that there even should be one who does not. What we require, 
and what he had long felt we wanted, was a place between the prison 

and the open world ; a place where the criminal is to a certain ex- 
tent his own master—a responsible being—but yet so under check 

and controland encouragement as to have every inducement not to 

break out into his former habits of sin and crime, and such was the 

nature of the institution he trusted they would have at Oldmill. 

We have had a good deal to do in Aberdeen with Industrial 
Schools. Now the object of these and Reformatories is in point of 
fact the same, The object of Industrial Schools is to check crime, 
by preventing children becoming criminals ; that of the Reformatory 
is to reclaim those who have become criminals and are acknowledged 
as such. When they first set up Industrial Schools in Aberdeen, 
they had no examples to copy by, and no other schools from which 
they could get information or advice; and those who were engaged 
in carrying them on, had just to trust to sound religious principle 
and good common sense in their direction. But with regard to 
Reformatories the matter is different. Of late years not a few had 
been established. He would allude to two of the best conducted 
and most useful—he presumed the Institution at Oldmill would be 
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somewhat like a combination of both. First the Colonial Training 
Institution, near Westminster Abbey in London. The history of 
that Institution confirmed a remark made by Sir J. Dalrymple, that 
they ought not to begin with too many scholars. Mr. Nash com- 
menced it with two pupils, and the second day one of these ran away, 
so that in point of fact he began with one pupil. He applied the 
only treatment that could ensure success—thoroughly kind and af- 
fectionate treatment—to the young persons under his care ; he taught 
them to know that he loved them, that his every exertion was only 
intended for their good. His Institution rapidly increased. It was 
at first held in a miserable building, so wretched as to be a fitting 
type of the moral condition of its miserable inmates. When he 
(Mr. T.) saw it first, there were twenty or thirty pupils ; now there 
are at all times at least one hundred in a very neat building. The 
great principle Mr. N. applies in teaching, is to show the pupils that 
he loves re: confidence in them, and it is only thus that you 
can expect any good from them. In this institution a test is applied 
to see whether they wish to reform or not. Any person seeking 
admission—the more criminal he may have been before, the more 
welcome he is made—must consent to live a fortnight on bread and 
water, sleep on the bare floor, and remain in a room by himself, hav- 
ing no communication with any of the other inmates, If he stand 
this test—a pretty severe one—it is then supposed that he is sincere 
in his desire for amendment, and he is admitted and set to work, and 
trained to some of the various industrial employments taught in the 
school. 

In this particular school, the greater part were trained with a 
view of being sent to the Colonies—hence its name. Now what had 
been the result. By the fourth annual report, when it had been five 
years in existence—he found that 257 persons had left the institution, 
and the Managers had been able to keep sight of every one of them 
—in this country, America, and Australia. And of the 257, 200 
were known to be living respectable, useful, and honourable lives. 
(Cheers.) One man only, and he remained in this country, had fallen 
into idleness and vice through drink. Never, he believed, had a 
moral experiment succeeded better ; and to show the progress vo! 
opinion that had taken place in regard to the institution, Mr. Nash, 
when he commenced with his two pupils, was wholly unknown. 
Gradually the institution grew and attracted public notice, and 
received the valuable support and energetic superintendence of Lord 
Ashley, now Earl Shattesbury. Now it is one of the best known 
institutions in London, and occupies a good share of attention 1 
Parliamentary speeches and blue books, and had been copied in many 
places throughout the country. Ng? 

The other institution to which he had referred was at Redhill, 
partly supported at the public expense. There was a farm of ae 
acres, and from 100 to 200 boys, part of them under sentences, anc 
the others sent by parents or guardians who paid their board. we 
treatment was similar to that of the inmates of the institution alrea y 
spoken of, and they were well employed on the farm. The farin : 

surrounded only by a slight fence, and there is nothing to prevel 
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them escaping except the knowledge that they will not be admitted 
again ; yet there have been only two or three attempts at escape. 
One pleasant feature of these institutions is the honest pride the in- 
mates themselvas take in them. One or two cases of thefts, by 
inmates, had taken place in the Reformatory, and the thieves had 
absconded. ‘The others had their pride aroused —they were indig- 
nant at the crime, and spared no exertion till the culprits were 
brought to trial and convicted ; thus showing that, in the course of 
a few months, perhaps a few weeks, the inmates had thoroughly 
learned to appreciate the instruction they received, and that they 
were not ungrateful to those who had shown kindness to them. It 
was unnecessary for him farther to detain the meeting, after what 
had been so well stated by the noble Chairman and Sir James. 
‘Your Lordship has stated,’ continued Mr. T., ‘that you take a 
deep interest in the object of this meeting. If I am not mistaken, 
you appear for the first time-presiding over a meeting of the inhabi- 
tants of Aberdeen. I rejoice you have chosen for your first appear- 
ance so important an occasion. (Cheers.) I trust you will often 
favor us with your presence to see how the institution is progressing, 
and I hope you will never have reason to regret that you have been 
so far the means of setting it agoing.’ I beseech the meeting not to 
delay—delay is dangerous. I can never forget an incident in con. 
nection with the Colonial Training Institution. A young man, 
twenty years of age, applied there for admission, and could not be 
admitted for want of room. He applied a second time, and was told, 
truly, that he could only be admitted by some of the others being 
turned out. He went away, and fell among his old associates, and, 
in six weeks thereafter, he died on the scaffold a convicted murderer ; 
und among the last words he uttered to the Clergyman in attendance 
on him were—‘Q, Sir, if ] had been admitted into the Reformatory, 
I would not have been here this day.’ I say, then, do not delay in 
carrying forward this Institution. Remember, there is ‘joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety and 
nine just persons who need no repentance.’ (Applause.) 

Sheriff Watson moved—II. that the following gentlemen be named 
a Committee to procure subscriptions, and aid the Directors of the 
House of Refuge in the accomplishment of the object in view : 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Kintore, Sir James D. H. Elphinstone, 
Bart., Alexander Thomson, Esq. of Banchory, Alex. Wallace 
Chalmers, Esq., Governor of Prisons, Thomas Todd, Esq., Manu- 
facturer, Frederick Holland, Esq., Manufacturer, John Blaikie, Esq. 
of Craigiebuckler,—Mr. Tuomson of Banchory, Convener. After 
the excellent addresses they had heard, it was unnecessary to detain 
the meeting at any length, but he would just add a word or two in 
corroboration, Allusion had been made tv the establishment of 
Industrial Schools. The sole object of these, as they all knew, was to 
prevent young children, who were uncared for, falling into crime. 
No sooner were they established, than they felt that they had pro- 
ceeded but one step in the right direction. They all knew that the 
parents were poor, and many of them dissolute ; and though they 
could prevent the children falling into crime for a few years or months, 
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yet when they left these schools for employment, still young and 
ignorant, they fell back into the associations that surrounded their 
own homes, for they were never separated altogether from these— 
they fal] into bad habits, and soon forget, or rather are unable to carry 
out, the instruction they received at school, and become criminals, 
We have only one way of doing with criminals, and he agreed it was 
unjust to treat as a criminal a poor child who has been kept in igno- 
rance. ‘The magistrate has no other treatment to give, he must pun- 
ish the child either by imprisonment or by stripes: a few stripes can 
have little effect, and a few days’ imprisonment less, and the result is, 
that the child is sent from the whipping-post or the prison, having no 
course to pursue but that of sin and error. A life of crime ensues, 
which ends in transportation. It had always been felt as a great 
want, in this and every large town, that there was no Reformatory 
Institution, where a child who has been convicted of crime could be 
received. The Industrial school is closed against such a one, and he 
has no help but pursue a course of crime. This Institution contem- 
plates the care and treatment of the person who has been subjected to 
punishment, and he trusted many children who had fallen into bad 
habits, and who, although they had been for years known to be fol- 
lowing dishonest courses, had never been brought to trial, would also 
be sent—there were many such, as was well known to the police, and 
nothing should prevent them being sent, as well as those who had been 
convicted. All the want was funds. Allusion had been made to 
Dr. Watt's liberality—it was in consequence of his munificent dona- 
tion of £3,000 that the Reformatory School had been suggested. 
And he hoped, as we had begun the first Industrial School here, we 
should begin the first Reformatory, for, although Dr. Guthrie had 
raised considerable funds, they had no land at Edinburgh, whereas 
we have fifty to sixty acres within three miles of Aberdeen, What 
was mainly wanted was a suitable building, erected at the cheapest 
possible rate—as Dr. Watt had directed, with not one shilling ex- 
pended on ornament. They had plans of a very plain kind for a shell 
of a building, to be completed by the workmen as it was occupied ; 
still a considerable sum was required, and he trusted there would be 
no delay in this Committee taking steps, in conjunction with the 
Directors of the House of Refuge. The House of Refuge had been 
commenced with £1,000 from Dr. Watt; this sum had also been 
increased to £2,000, and the Institution had now been conducted for 
many years with efficiency. The Industrial Schools had _ started 
without much money, and have been successful. This should en- 
courage them in their present endeavour—still, if money was needed 
in commencing any institution, it was in commencing such an Insti- 
tution as that proposed at Oldmill. (Applause. ) 

F. Hottanp, Esq., manufacturer, seconded the resolution. He 
claimed the privilege of a seconder in being brief, but, in one or two 
words, would state that he felt deeply the importance of such an 
institution as that contemplated by the meeting. In his (Mr. H. ‘) 
position he had been able to give employment to many hundreds, 
most of them being entered at the earliest age at which they were 
capable of it; and he had well observed the results of both idleness 
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and industry. Upon this he founded his opinion that, in effect. 
ing a practical reformation in the habits of many, the proposed 
institution would be second to none in the kingdom. He trusted the 
good which would thus be accomplished would shortly be seen. 
Aberdeen enjoyed a reputation from her Ragged or Industrial 
Schools, and, judging from the manner in which these schools had 
been supported and managed, he hoped the Institution they were 
met to inaugurate would add to that reputation, and would not 
ouly be one of the first of its kind, but would constitute a model to 
others. He thought there was an appropriateness in commencing 
such an undertaking in the Court-House, for it was here that the 
worst effects of idleness were often seen. He trusted we should 
soon see a lighter calendar of offences, and a diminution of 
crime, resulting in a large measure from the working of the Institu- 
tion they were met to set agoing. (Applause.) 

The resolutions having been unanimously agreed to, 

The Lorp Provost said, a very pleasing duty now devolved on 
him, and one which, he was well aware, would be heartily responded 
to by every person who heard him. They must all feel indebted to 
the noble Karl for coming here to-day, and for bis able advocacy of 
the Institution, the establishment of which we are all so anxious for. 
He trusted the gentlemen who had been appointed a Committee, to 
act along with the Directors of the House of Refuge, would enter 
immediately upon their labours, and he felt well convinced they 
would meet with a cordial reception, not merely from the inhabitants 
of Aberdeen, but that, throughout the country, subscriptions would 
be liberal After what had been so well said as to the establishment 
of a Reformatory, and so warmly received by this numerous meeting, 
he did not think it necessary to add one word; but he now asked 
the meeting to express their heartfelt thanks to the noble Earl for 
his kindness in presiding here to-day, and for the excellent manner 
in which he had conducted the business of the meeting. (Loud 
cheers.) 

The noble Chairman acknowledged the compliment. He felt 
beside such men as Sheriff Watson, Mr. Thomson, and Sir James, 
as a beginner in this cause, and wished the meeting to regard him 
as such. He earnestly trusted that the Institution would be the 
means of doing such good, that many who might be brought under 
its influence would have reason to thank God for its establishment. 


KINTORE, Chairman, 

The following is the report referred to by the noble Chairman :— 

REPORT to the Directors of the AserpEEN House of 
Inpustry and Rervuce, by a Committee of their number 
appointed to take steps for carrying into effect the Indus- 
trial and Reformatory objects of the Institution. 

At the last annual Meeting of Subscribers to the Aberdeen House 
of Industry and Refuge, held 12th September, 1854, the foilowine 
resolution was adopted, consequent on a report then presented by 
the Directors,namely : ‘That this Meeting earnestly recommend to 
the Directors now appointed to take immediate and active steps, by 
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themselves or committees of their number, for carrying into effect 
the Industrial and Reformatory objects of the Institution, as pointed 
at in the report now read to the meeting.’ 

Acting on this resolution, the Directors appointed a Committee 
of their number to consider and report on this important subject, 
and the following statement is now submitted by that Committee :— 

1. ‘The Aberdeen House of Refuge was established in 1836, as 2 
shelter for the destitute, but chiefly ‘for the relief and instruction o! 
those young persons who, from the carelessness or loss of parents, 
were left to wander without a guide and without a home, exposed to 
every temptation, and too often to the commission of crime.’ One 
of its chief promoters was the late Dr. Watt, of Aberdeen, form: rl 
of Old Deer, whose donation of a thousand guineas, speedily follow- 
ed by contributions from the public to a large amount, led to the 
formation of the Institution. 

2. Dr. Watt’s object from the first was the industrial training of 
the young, and following out that object, he aequired, and gifted 
to the Institution in 1839, the lands of Oldmill, situated in the 
vicinity of Aberdeen—providing in his deed of conveyance, that 
the principal establishment of the Institution should be transferred 
to Oldmill, under the designation of the House of Industry and 
Kefuge; that the inmates should be employed in suitable labour ; 
that industry and frugality should be the leading features of the 
Institution; that the younezer inmates sbould be trained for ser- 
vants in the colonies, and a spirit ef emigration fostered among 
them; and that the necessary buildings on the property should be 
constructed on a plan to admit of enlargement for the greatest 
possible number of inmates at the least possible expense ; not one 
shilling being expended in ornament. 

3. For want of means to build at Oldmill, the Directors of the 
IIouse of Reiuge were unable to take immediate steps for its exten- 
sion in the way contemplated by Dr. Watt, but keeping in view the 
primary objeet of the Institution in regard to the industrial training 
of the young, they sanctioned, in connection with it, the first expe- 
riment of an Industrial Feeding School, projected in 1841 by their 
Vice-President, Mr. Sheriff Watson, and noticed in the House Ke- 
port for that year as follows.—*In connection with the House of 
Industry and Refuge, the Committee have much pleasure in calling 
the attention of their fellow-citizens to the Aberdeen School ol 
[ndustry, now in operation in Chronicle Lane. The object ot the 
School is to reclaim to habits of industry, and for that end to pro- 
vide work for those vagrant boys who infest the streets of the city, 
occupied in begging and stealing. The School is supported by tune 
raised for its own peculiar object; but in its operation it is supple- 
mental to the House of Industry and Refuge—the boys of wien 
work along with the School inmates in Chronicle Lane, while both 
classes of inmates are fed at the Refuge, and the School immates 
evo home at night to their parents.’ . - 

4. It was this Industrial Feeding School, thus opened (and still 
existing) in connection with the House of Refuge, which led to we 
establishment of those other Industrial Schools in Aberdeen ane 
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elsewhere, the success of which, as a means of reaching and amcli- 
orating the condition of neglected and destitute youth, has been 
universally admitted. But while such Schools have doubtless ae- 
complished much, and have certainly had the merit of leading public 
attention to the true principle on which that class of society ought 
to be treated, it became evident, after ten years’ experience, that a 
farther element was still wanting for their perfect success—namely, 
compulsory attendance under legislative enactment ; and, accord- 
ingly, in furtherance of that object, a conference of gentlemen, 
competent to deal with the question, and convened trom Scotland 
and Eneland, was held at Birmingham, in December, 1851, at which 
resolutions were adopted of the following import :— 


(1.) That the means at present available for the reformation of 


the juvenile ¢perishing and dangerous classes’ of society had proved 
inadequate to check the spread of Juvenile delinquency, partly for 
want of proper Industrial and Reformatory Schools, and partly for 
want of compulsory attendance. 

(2.) That for those children who had not yet heeome amenable 
to law, but who, from the vice, neglect, or poverty of their parents, 
were inadmissable into the existing day schools, the esta! 
‘Free Day Schools,’ aided by government educational grants, was 
highly desirable. 

(3.) That for those children who had subjected themselves to police 
interference by vagrancy, mendicancy, or petty infringements of the 
law, legislative enactments were urgently required in order to aid or 
establish Industrial Feeding Schools, at which the attendance of such 
children should be enforced by Mayistrates, at the expense of the 
Pavish or some public fund, with relief against parents. 

(4.) That legislative enactments were also required for the establish- 
ment of Correctional and Reformatory schools for those children 
who had been convicted of such crimes or offences as tnvolved dis- 
honesty, with power to Magistrates to commit such juvenile offenders 
to such schools instead of to prison. 

’. By this Conference, publie attention was awakened to the deep 
importance of the subject, and several Reformatory schools forthwith 
sprung up in various parts of Mngland. But the chiet result of it 
Was the appointment, in May, 1852, ofa select committee of the 
House of Commons to inquire into the condition of criminal and 
destitute children ; the investigations of which, carried over two 
sessions of parliament, and reported to the [Louse in June, 1853, 
embodied an amount of information and evidence which left little 
more to be known on the subject. They reported, ‘that it appeal 
to this Committee to be established by the evidence, that a large 
proportion of the nresent avgregate of crime might be prevent d, and 
thousands of miserable human beings, who have before them, under 
our present system, nothing but a hopeless career of w ickedness and 
Viee, might be converted into virtuous, honest, and industrious 
citizens, if due care were taken to rescue destitute, neyleeted, ancl 
criminal children from the dangers and temptations incident to their 
position.” This report was followed up by the introduction of a bill 
into parliament for establishing reformatory schools, which was 
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withdrawn, owing to the late stage of the session, but on a distinct 
assurance by Government that the subject would be taken up and 
dealt with at an early period. 

6. ‘To promote the cause thus far advanced, another Conference 
was summoned, and held at Birmingham, in December, 1853, at 
which the principles of reformatory agency and the legislative 
measures necessary for their successful action, were reasserted and 
diseussed ; while, about the same time a meeting not less important, 
was held at Edinburgh, to consider the details of a measure deemed 
more directly applicable to reformatory and industrial schools in 
Scotland ; the result of all which reiterated expressions of public 
opinion, so vigorously and earnestly urged, was the introduction 
into Parliament of those two reformatory measures, which, in August, 
1854, were passed into law—the one a Scotch Act, introduced by 
Mr. Duntop, titled, * An Act to render Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools in Scotland more available for the benefit of Vagrant 
Children; the other a British Act, introduced by Government, 
titled, *An Act for the better Care and Reformation of Youthful 
Oftenders in Great Britain.’ 

7. By the Scotch Act, a Magistrate may order any Vagrant boy 
or girl under fourteen vears of aye, found begging, or having no 
home or settled place of abode, or proper guardianship, and without 
lawful or visible means of subsistence, to be received into * any 
iveformatory School, Industrial School, or other similar Institution, 
whether established by a parochial board or by an association of 


































individuals,’ there to be detained at the expense of the parents, whom 
failing, of the parochial board of the boy or girl's parish, * for such 
eriod of time as may appear necessary for his or her education and 
raining,’ but not beyond the age of fifteen years without his or her 
consent 3; power being given to the Privy Council's Committee on 
Education to grant pecuniary aid towards the erection of suitable 
buildings, and the annual expense of such institutions. 

By the British Act, a Magistrate may direct any juvenile offender 
under sixteen years of age, convicted of any offence punishable by law, 
whose senteuce shall be one of imprisonment for at least fourteen 
days, to be sent, in addition to, an dat the expiration of bis sentence, to 
any Reformatory School sanctioned by the Secretary of State, there 
to be detained at the expence of Government (failing the cost being 
recovered trom parents), fora period of not less than two, and BOF 
exceeding five years ; with power to the Secretary of State at atl) 
time to order the ottender’s discharge. : 

The Wstablishment of Free Day Schools, as suggested in 
second of the Conference resolutions, was found not to be attainab 
in connection with Government aid. : 

8. These two legislative measures are not to be accepted w 
perfect or final. They are merely relative to asystem ol reformatory 
and industrial training which itself is but of yesterday, and is mie se 
a progressive and experimental condition. Buta great object led 
been accomplished ; the cause of neglected youth has been plea 
and gained; the principle of reformation as opposed tu mi re 
punishment has been aftirmed and stamped with the highest sanction 
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ticular section of the community to work out this social problem, 
with those variations of operation which, tested by experience, will 
eventually lead to the improvement and perfection of the system 
generally, ; 

9, Returning now to the Aberdeen House of Industry and Refuge, 
which thus stands historically connected with the cause of Industrial 
and reformatory training, there appears to be a concurrence of 
circumstances pointing to this Institution as the one of all others 
connected with the city and county of Aberdeen, from which an 
advance in this cause ought to proceed. The property of Oldmill, 
fifty-four acres in extent, and distant about three miles from 
Aberdeen, is peculiarly well adapted, from its situation and command 
of water, for agricultural and industrial purposes generally. ‘The 
property and funds of the Institution are worth £5,700, including 
£3000 as the value of Oldmill, of which a portion may be applied 
for building purposes. The Directors are now relieved from any 
obligation to provide for a Penitentiary at Oldmill as contemplated 
by Dr. Watt, inasmuch as an institution of that nature will soon be 
established in the vicinity of Aberdeen, under Mr. Harvey of 
Beedlieston’s Trust, which recently came into operation with much 
larger means at command for that object than Dr. Watt’s Trust 
could have afforded ; while in regard to the general purposes of the 
House of Refuge as originally established, the claims for admission 
are now fewer, and the expenditure therefore less than formerly, in 
consequence of the greater facilities which exist for the disposal of 
cases by means of industrial schools, parish poor-houses, and the 
operation of the new poor-law generally. 

10. With reference to the particular plan to be adopted in the 
establishment of the proposed Reformatory and Industrial School at 
Oldmill, your Committee cannot at present do more than indicate a 
few leading considerations, leaving details for subsequent reports, 1f 
necessary. No special rules are prescribed by the statutes referred 
to, nor among the various industrial or reformatory institutions ex- 
isting in Scotland and England, are any two, perhaps, to be found 
conducted on the same footing. The promoters of every such insti- 
tution are left to follow the plan most in accordance with their own 
particular views, and the circumstances of the locality where the 
scheme may be tried. Your Committee are of opinion :— 

First,—That the Reformatory and Industrial School to be establish- 
ed at Oldmill should be considered as the principal Institution under 
Dr. Watt's Trust and the general existing management of the house 
of Industry and Refuge—the House in town being retained as an 
appendage, not only as a reception House and for meetings of Mana- 
gers, but also for the sake of its Night Shelter, and in order that, in 
a large town like this, there might always be an open door for the 
destitute. By this arrangement the unity of the Institution would 
not be materially disturbed, while in regard to its funds and property 
such arrangement might be held to be necessary. 

Second, —T hat the buildings at Oldmill should be commenced on 
a limited seale at first, and in a plain substantial style, but on a well 
considered plan, admitting of extension as occasion might require ; 
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the number of inmates being at first also very limited, until a system 
of training should be thoroughly tried, approved of, and adopted, 

Third,—T hat beyond all other requisites, a properly qualified Goy- 
ernor should be engaged, with a salary and with accommodation to 
render the situation desirable and permanent. On the qualifications 
of this Officer the success of the Institution would entirely depend. We 
must not only be the teacher of the inmates but he must become their 
friend. No array of management, discipline, or means for mere intel- 
lectual instruction or industrial training will avail in reclaiming to 
permanent habits of virtue and industry, and engrafting into society 
those poor neglected and vicious youths for whom the Institution is 
designed, unless such means be also accompanied with an exercise 
and interchange of the affections between the teacher and the taught. 
It is by the heart alone that the true melioration of this class can be 
effected. Without that spring the Institution would be but a prison 
in disguise. It must be made a Home, and the inmates as members 
of a family must be taught to feel that the Head of the House is their 
best friend, and that their highest interests here and hereafter forin 
the great object of the Institution and its management. It is, there- 
fore, of the last importance that the Governor should be a man, not 
merely conscientious in the discharge of his duty, but one imbued 
with the true spirit of religion, feeling the deep responsibility of his 
situation, and, having his heart in his work, performing it with the 
utmost zeal and vigour. 

Fourth,—That the Institution should not be considered as in any 
way superseding the Industrial Schools in town, but as auxiliary to 
them. For want of ulterior means, many of the children who leave 
these Schools, with no one to guide or look after them, must doubt- 
less fall back into their old courses, and inay become the more danger- 
ous to society in proportion to the degree of instruction they may 
have received. For such as these, the Institution at Oldmill would 
afford an asylum till, by the confirmation of good habits, the acquisi- 
tion of some industrial pursuit, and the ability to earn a livelihood, 
they were fit to be sent out into society. 1t will also be matter for 
future consideration how far the Institution, by the adaptation of 
the buildings and grounds, and the classification of the inmates, 
could be made available for the benefit of other classes of youth, such 
as orphans and others boarded out by parishes, or even for adults, 
who, with the means of paying for their board, might desire a refuge 
from habits and associates fast leading them to ruin. 


Your Committee, as already said, do not propose here to enter 
into details, because it appears to them that these can only be 
matured, and well worked out, by the Directors making a commence- 
ment on a small scale, and feeling their way, taking such advantage 
as is attainable from the experience of similar Institutions, although 
these, in so far as this country is concerned, are as yet In Gielk 
infaney. . 

The subject, however, has happily now taken fast hold of the 
public mind, and it is matter of congratulation to know, that man) 
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persons in this city and county are eager to afford their aid in carry- 
ing forward the movement. 

Were incitement wanting, it is to be found in the annual report 
of the talented Governor of the Aberdeen Prison, presented to the 
Prison Board, on the 7th instant, where the astounding fact occurs, 
that there exists in this town of Aberdeen an ‘organised system of 
what may be called Training Schools for young thieves, which they are 
enticed to visit by old ecpertenced criminals, who treat them with some 
trifling luxuries, supply them with lodgings, instruct them how and what 
to steal, and receive and dispose of the stolen property'—a fact well 
calculated to arouse all to a work which may be hoped, under God’s 
providence, to exercise the most beneficial influence on the frame- 
work of society. 

Although the funds of the House of Industry and Refuge, and the 
farm of Oldmill, form an important nucleus for the Institution, 
more funds are wanting ; and it appears to your Committee, that the 
exertions which now become necessary for the final accomplishment 
of the scheme should not rest exclusively on a few Gentlemen 
managing a local charity, but that, by publishing the present or any 
other report which may be agreed on, the Directors should call the 
general public to their aid, so that the city and county, and, if it 
shall be thought fit, the adjoining counties, may be united with them 
in the formation, on the most Catholic basis, of an Institution worthy 
of the high objects which are its aim. 

(Subscribed by Members of the Committee.) 

Subscriptions will be received by Alexander Anderson, Advocate, 
75, Union Street, Aberdeen, Treasurer ; John Watt, Advocate, 2 
Correction Wynd, Secretary ; By any of the Members of Committee 
Within named ; or at any of the Banking Offices in Aberdeen. 

In Ireland our Inspectors-General of Prisons, and our 
Directors of Convict Prisons are carrying out, fully and ably, 
the principles of enlightened management to which, in our last 
number, we referred. However, the former gentlemen are 
thwarted, and their best efforts rendered useless by the absurd 
system which leaves the appointment of the officers of County 
prisons in the hands of county authorities. ‘This opinion here 
expressed is fully supported by the following passages from 
the reports of the Inspectors-General; referring to Galway 
prison, Mr. Felton Hervey observes :— 

_ “The defects in this gaol, which have been pointed out on previous 
Inspections, have not been in any case removed, and in some points 
have materially increased. The want of classification, the very 
limited employment for females, the now total absence of educational 
instruction for both sexes, and the insufficient number and additional 
duties of turnkeys, are all matters to which I venture to call the 


attention of the authorities; and I beg to suggest to them, that 
unless they are disposed to entertain the project for the amalga- 
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mation of the two Galway gaols, they should take some steps to 
remedy these crying evils; and more especially, to provide some 
means of instruction for the juveniles, of which class there are, 
generally, a considerable number in the town gaol.” 


Referrmg to the City of Limerick prison, Mr. Hervey 
writes :— : 


«‘ This gaol, considering the many defects in its construction, was 
very clean and orderly and generally in a creditable state; but there 
are several pots to which I wish to direct the attention of the Board, 
they are—the state of the bedding and clothing, the slovenly appear. 
ance of many of the prisoners, the want of proper educational instruc. 
tion for females, and the insubordinate feeling exhibited by several of 
the juveniles, With respect to the bedding, I hope, as I have above 
stated, that the deficiencies will be immediately remedied. As to the 
clothing, I must urge upon the Board the absolute necessity of taking 
some steps to supply the prisoners with such prison dresses as will at 
least, ensure decency ; the state of the clothing of some of the juveniles 
at the time of my visit having been such that I felt considerable 
difficulty in forbearing to exercise the powers enjoined upon the 
Inspector-General by the 87th section of 7. Geo. 1V., cap 74. Most 
of the male prisoners had very long hair, which for many reasons is 
very undesirable. The governor, however, at once ordered their 
hair to be cut, and will, I hope, take care that this matter is in future 
attended to. Instruction is very imperfectly imparted to the females 
by the matron, and no registry of progress is kept. I would suggest 
that an arrangement should be made to enable the schoolmaster to 
instruct the females in the presence of the matron, and that a registry 
similar to that in use for the males should be established. 

With respect to the condition of the juveniles, I am induced by 
various reasons to think that some change in their discipline and 
management is urgently required, Several of them made evidently 
frivolous complaints of their dietary; others complained that they 
were maltreated by the turnkeys, for which charge I could discover 
no foundation ; and generally their bearing and language indicated 
the necessity of some change in their treatment.” 


Comment is here unnecessary. 
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QUARTERLY RECORD OF THE PROGRESS OF Rh. 
FORMATORY SCHOOLS AND OF PRISON DIs- 
CIPLINE. 


Report on Agricultural Colonies, read at the International 
Meeting of Charity, by M. Demetz, Honorary Councillor of 
the Imperial Court of Paris. 

Something would have been found wanting in the “ Universal 
Exhibition,” if, together with the products of human industry, which 
have been collected in this vast assemblage from the different parts of 
the world to invite the admiration of all, and solicit the rewards of the 
State, we had neglected to exhibit, in some way, the treasures of 
that inventive charity, the duty of exercising which is, from day to 
day, better understood and more actively practised. 

Among the establishments for beneficent purposes which should at- 
tract public attention, the International Reunion of Charity could not 
fail to indicate agricultural colonies, and it has been pleased to 
confide to us the care of causing the utility of these institutions 
to be appreciated, of explaining how they have been established 
among us, what are the conditions most favorable to their develop- 
ment, and, finally, by what laws they are regulated. 

Agricultural colonies may be divided into two. classes accord- 
ing to the nature of the population they contain. — Establish- 
ments under the first head are open to orphans, to deserted 
children, and sometimes to poor children: those under the second, 
contain young detenues. Some of these asylums, very few in 
number however, may be considered as of a mixed character, and 
receive indiscriminately, orphans, deserted children, and young de- 
tenues, 

The idea of occupying in labours of husbandry, children whom 
desertion, evil dispositions, or bad examples, expose, without defence, 
to the dangers which surroundthem in the great centres of popula- 
tionis one of long standing. The moral influence of agriculture 
was recognized at an early period—antiquity proclaimed it by 
the mouth of Cato: ‘*He who tills the earth,” said this 
sage, ‘‘thinks not of doing evil.” The labourer, it is true, re- 
ceives but a small salary, but he knows neither the excitements which 
beset the ouvrier of the cities, nor the expensive habits which swal- 
low up, and render useless, a larger remuneration, nor those frequent 
failures of employment which so often expose him to a destitution 
very indifferently provided for, owing to his want of fore-thought. 
I do not insist much on this point ; it is a truth, so incontestible, and 
so triumphantly proved already, that I feel we need not dwell en it 
further. : 

It is to the charitable efforts of Pestalozzi that we owe the foundas 
tion of the first agricultural colonies. In 1775, this excellent man 
opened at Neuhoff, in the canton of Argau, fur poor and deserted 
children, an institution of which husbandry and the employments 
connected with it formed the basis; but his establishment, always 
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surrounded by untoward circumstances, successively removed to 
Stanz, to Berthond, and finally to Yverdun, could nowhere find the 
conditions of a prosperous existence. Fellenberg, the friend of the 
poor, followed in the foot steps of Pestalozzi, and adopted his views. 
He was more fortunate than his predecessor : the institution which he 
founded in 1779, at Hofwyl, near Berne, saw prosperous days, and 
shortly after, Vehrli, who was trained in his school, gave an impulse of 
skill and energy to those institutions of which we are now treating. 
At the present day they are spread all over Switzerland, and there 
are few cantons which do not possess, at least, one. Among them it 
is only just to mention the school of Carra, which owes its existence 
to Vehrli, and dates from 1820; the colony of Baghtelen organized 
in 1840 by M. Kuratli, and later still, that of Garance of which M. 
Aubanel laid the foundation, and which he has not ceased to aid and 
support by his great experience. 

England followed close on Switzerland in this work of regenera- 
tion. In 1788 the Philanthropic Society attempted to intiate a 
penitential colony, the success of which was unhappily of short dura- 
tion. In 1820 an asylum was opened at Stretton which has recently 
ceased to exist; and at an epoch nearer to our own time, the English 
government established the penitentiary of Parkhurst. Latterly, many 
private institutions have been founded to meet the same wants, and 
among others, Red Hill, to which we can hardly give all the praise it 
deserves. 

The colonies of Holland are well known; our notice of them will 
be brief. It was in 1818 that General Van Den Bosch laid the 
foundation of the ‘ Netherland Society of Beneficence,’ and collected 
adult mendicants and vagabonds into its vast agricultural asylums. 
Two years after, in 1820, destitute children and orphans were ad- 
mitted into the institution of Veenbunizen. If the Netherland 
Society has not produced all the good effects which were at first ex- 
pected, we must not forget that it was the first to direct attention 
to the means of relieving the unfortunate, and that from its origin 

to the year 1848, it has supported and sheltered no less than 49,000 
individuals. * 

The colonies of Belgium did not, in the beginning, present any 
more favorable results, but since that time this state of things 
we know is changed, and among the institutions which are 
highly successful at this day, we may venture to name Ruysselede 
under the admirable direction of owr distinguished fellow laborer 
M. Ducpétiaux, and which may be considered a model establish- 
ment, 

In 1838 when we proceeded to the United States for the purpose 
of studying the penitentiary system, there were, in that country, only 
some agricultural ateliers for the reformation of the young, and 
these were on a very confined scale. 


———i eae 





* We cannot pass over in silence all the good which is being offeatat 
at the present time in an agricnitural colony. founded in Holland by as 
efforts of M. Suringard, and to which this genuine apostle of charity ha 
been pleased to give the name of the ‘* Netherland Metiray. 
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if France has been backward in engaging in this career, we must 
acknowledge that she has made rapid progress. Though she 
did not initiate the idea, she has had the good fortune to per- 
fect it, to bring it into light and give it expansion. All Eu- 
rope now looks to the beneficent institutions which are daily in- 
creasing amongst us, and to those countries where the early 
attempts proved unsuccessful, ours now serve for instruction, 
and frequently as models. 

The first agricultural colonies founded in France are those of 
Neuhoff and Mesnil Saint-Firmin: both date from 1828. The first 
isa small Protestant establishment which has never exceeded very 
humble limits, but which has not done less good, notwithstand- 
ing. The second was organized by the zeal of the worthy M. Bazin, 
one of our most learned agriculturists. At first he received the 
children of the poor, but their destitution was so extensive that 
he was obliged to give up this class of individuals. Under these 
circumstances the Society of Adoption for orphans and foundlings, 
which is at this day in prosperous action, was founded in 1843. 
These attempts have been successful; we must however bear in 
mind that it was in 1839, a new era of extension and progress com- 
menced foragricultural colonies. In that year an industrial and agri- 
cultural establishment was organized at Marseilles by M. l’Abbé 
I’essiaux, to whom that city is indebted for many other works of 
charity ; and also the institution of Mettray, founded by the Société 
Paternelle under the presidency of M. le Comte de Gasparin. ‘These 
are reformatory colonies intended for young criminals, and the first 
which have been established on a large scale in this country. 

In order to estimate the results produced by these institutions, it 
is necessary to consider the evil state of things they were intended to 
remedy. , 

Prior to these establishments, the child who was pronounced £ not 
guilty’ was remanded to prison, and, though confined in a quarter se - 
parated from the other detenues, ’tis true, was subjected to the samo 
regimen as the most hardened prisoners. In the interior of a prison 
he could be taught none but a handicraft calling, which obliged 
him at the end of his confinement to go swell the working popula- 
tion employed in our manufactures, and share its vices and dangers. 
These children, mostly ofa feeble constitution, ended by falling ill in 
the vitiated air of the workshops of our prisons. They also proved 
unfit for military service ; and ‘the tribute of blood,’ as it is called, 
the heaviest of all tributes, fell on the good son who was the honor 
of his family, and oftentimes its only stay. - 

Life in the fields supplies a remedy for all the evils we have specified. 
Vigorous exercise in the open air strengthens the body; and the 
spectacle of the beauties of nature excites ia the human heart a pro- 
found sentiment of admiration and gratitude towards the Creator ; 
A poet has said, ¢ God made the country and man made the town. 

The most correct opinions have at all times met with some 
Opposition, and the system of correctional colonies | — eu. 
pect to escape censure. * It is only necessary, It Is Said, ‘to 

have infringed the laws, to ensure your sympathies; and among 
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so many children that have a just claim to the succour of your 

charity, you always select those who merit it the least.’ 

Now in the first pli ice we assert, that the object of colonies 
founded for young criminals is not to assure them a condition of 
comfort, but to prevent them from further depravation. It is a 
serious mistake to believe in the pleasur es of agricultural life : it is on 
the contrary ps ticularly severe: it obliges the husbandman to brave 
the ineclemencies of the seasons, and to endure the { fatigues of long 
and painful labor, In winter he has to struggle against the severity 
of cold; in summer against exhaustion, the result of excessive heat : 
hence we so often see field labour deserted for handicraft work. In 
proof of our assertion, we can affirm that we have very rarely met 
with a child just brought to the colony from the mmaisons centrales, 
who at first has not expressed a wish to return to his fedtner 
condition. 

‘ But,’ it is said again, ‘ these children are better treated in those 
asylums than in their own families.’ Gentlemen, there are families 
(such as these) where they perish of hunger! Let us deplore the 
miseries which we cannot relieve, and not be instrumental in re-pro- 
ducing them. For the rest, let us listen to the words of the 
legislator in order to fix public attention on the regimen which 
should be adopted for the population of agricultural othamis S, 

These are the terms in which M. Corne,;the Keporter of the law 
concerning young detenues, expresses himself :— 

‘* Who, in general, are those children that even before the age of 
discernment, have offended, and incurred the rigor of the law ? 
They are for the greater part, young creatures destitute of any kind 
of home education; some are born of miserable parents who have 
trained them to beggary, and very often even to theft and robbery ; 
others, sprung from parents who are regardless of their parental 
duties, or entirely absorbed by their daily oc cupations : or who let 
their children wander about the stree ts, and who, in default of moral 
restraint, abandon themselves to the most pernicious influences. 
What is wanting to these unhappy children? A home which will 
imbue them betimes with honest feelingsand moral and_ religious 
aspirations.’ 

‘* It is then a home’ which is necessary to confer on them, in the 
bosom of an establishment where just and benevolent teachers know 
how to join to strict regularity of discipline, that goodness of heart 
that attracts and attaches, aud that exalted mor ality which gives a 
relish for integrity, and confers a power of contrac ting honest habits. 

‘Now what is wanting in a moral and physical point of view, to 
those children to whom idleness has given an evil bent,whose passions 
have been developed at an early age, to whom their parents, subject 
themselves to all kinds of misery, have communicated a vitiated 
being, a constitution infected by the gerins of serious maladies ? To 
vive aright direction to their passions, to restore calmness to their 
minds, and imbue them with amiable desires and pious aspirations, 
to purify their blood, and impart robust health to their bodies, they 
need air, life in the open fields, peaceful habits, and the strengthen- 
ing labour of the husbandman.” 
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Here we find the legislator proclaiming the advantages of 
field labors for the young detenues, and urging the founding 
of agricultural colonies in order to receive them. Even before the 
establishment of colonies, improvements had been introduced, which 
we feel it our duty to particularize. +s 

M. Lucas, inspector general of prisons, had conceived the benevo- 
lent idea of promoting the foundation of a Patronage Society at 
Paris for juvenile offenders. It was definitely established in June 
1833, under the direction of a man as eminent for merit as charity, 
M. Beranger (de la Drome.*) 

This work produced a considerable reduction in the number of 
the relapsed. Among the means employed, we may particularly 
mention conditional liberation. 

The placing out of the liberated detenues was not without its 
difficulties. Besides that they had rarely acquired in their business 
a degree of skill sufficient to place them in the class of good work- 
men, they inspired the heads of ateliers who were acquainted with 
their antecedents, with not unreasonable mistrust; for these did not 
feel themselves qualified to subdue the vicious inclinations or evil dis- 
positions which might reappear in their young auxiliaries, freshly 
liberated, and of whose perfect reformation there was cause to doubt. 

The Society of Patronage obtained permission from le Ministre 
de l’Interieur, that the young detenues who during their sojourn at 
the penitentiary of Roquette had exhibited proofs of amendment, 
should be put in a condition of provisional liberty, but on this under- 
Standing, that at the first serious transgression, it should be legal 
to recal them on a ministerial order, without any judicial formality, 
aud at the simple request of the Society of Patronage. 

This measure has produced the most satisfactory effects. In 
consequence of it, places have been more ‘asily obtained, employers 
less backward, and apprentices more submissive. It also enables us 
to repress certain blameworthy actions which unhappily elude the 
authority of magistrates and public punishment. For instance, with 
us, drunkenness is no excuse when it leads to the commission of an 
act declared culpable by the law, but in itself it is not considered 
an offence ; and there are many other acts which outrage morality, 
but yet are unpunishable by laws. 

Who but can feel, after this simple explanation, the salutary 
influence which the system of provisional liberty might exercise over 
adult criminals, instead of absolute pardons which those who profit 
by them too frequently abuse. ; , 

The following is what we thought expedient to say on this subject, 
in a work published by us in 1838 on the penitentiary system. 

“The work of reform will not be complete till we can assure 
to the discharged prisoner a means of turning his good inten- 
tions te account, and can offer sufficient guaranties to those persons 


W Lo consent to employ him 





‘ ® ® », ; 
See the report of M. Lamarque on the Societies of Patronage. of 
which will be found arranged in a most complete form, the history o 


’ . - AS 
these institutions (Annales de la Charite, Juin 1855). 
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‘©The number of individuals, who have been liberated and have 
again rel: ipse d, is considerable ; but we could har dly expect it should 
be otherwise. In the present state of the law, the transition from 
restraint to freedom is too abrupt ; and if we desire that the newly- 
freed man should persevere in the good resolutions which he has 
adopted, he must make a trial of liberty under certain restrictions. 

“Provisional freedom, substituted in certain cases for absolute 
pardon, can alone furnish a hope of solving a problem hitherto 
considered insoluble, It is, in fact, the sole means of arriving at a 
composition between the unh: appy, but legitimate mistrust of soc lety, 
andthe necessity of procuring employment for those with whom misery 
and need are sufficient to annul the effects of the best reformator: y 
system, and who, despite amelioration acquired with labour, will be 
infallibly thrown back on crime by the rejection of society, if they 

cannot find means to support existence.” 

England has already adopted this measure ; but we have reason to 
fear that, up to the present time, its application has not been made 
with all the precautions which might be desirable. 

We have been made acquainted with a similar project, elaborated 
with the greatest care, which is to be submitted to the approbation 
of the legislature in Belgium, and from which there is reason to 
expect the happiest re sults. 

The Society of Patronage whieh had already done so much to im- 
prove the mor al condition of young detenues, did not consider its task 
as yet accomplished ; it procured the nomination of a commission 
in order to collect all the documents calculated to produce a still 
more satisfactory state of things. The members of the Society were 
pleased to request us to mi ike part of this commission ; and from 
the beginning, all those who composed it, when secking the means 
of reforming qeucnae offenders, were unanimous in the choice of 
agriculture. Indeed if it is necessary as we have above hinted, 
to employ in field labor orphans without family or means of 
support, how much more neeessary still, is a country life for those 
who have already given way before the evil influences which ac- 
company a residence in large towns. 

But as soon as the commission determined to pass from theory to 
practice, and to arrange a plan for an agricultural colony, their em 
harrassment commenced, and they felt that they were not prepared 
with sufficient knowledge on the subject. ‘They commissioned two 
of their members to study on the spot, the Colonies of Belgium anid 
Holland, and they selected for this purpose, the late lamented 
Leon Faucher and inyse tf. 


: . . ” at 
This took place about eighteen years ago. It was known that 
the experimne nts mide in the countries above mentioned had not ¢ en 
« vr 

puttedsfal. The Dute h colonies were dragging on a languishing 


ae ae ie and making enormous sacrifices for a very indifferent 
returns and the Px leian colonies exhibited still more disastrous 
results. So we did not proces ‘d to these countries to look for models ’ 
but we were in hopes to learn some useful lessons. We are no less 
indebted to him who indicates hidden rocks, than to him w ho points 
out the safe channel. 
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From the first we were aware of an important fact. All the colonies 
had been established on heaths, or on barren land. The founders 
seemed to have had it more at heart, to bring the land into cultivation 
than to win the worker over to the love of labour. This idea of the 
reclaiming the soil by the aid of arms hitherto useless, employed 
in colonies, we acknowledge to be very seductive, and at first sight 
to appear very just ; the culture of a stubborn soil by such means 
presents an appropriate penal picture ; it makes men useful whose 
lives hitherto have inflicted only trouble or danger on the State, and on 
whom it is but reasonable to impose the severest labours. We should 
have nothing to oppose to this theory, if the question merely concerned 
men who have merited severe punishment, and if the colonies of 
which we speak had their punishment alone in view ; but it seems to 
be forgotten that their principal object is the moral transforma. 
tion of the unhappy beings whom they receive. 

We must expect failure, if we entrust bad land to_ ill-disposed 
Jabourers ; and we have no hesitation in believing, that the sterility 
of the soil has been the chief cause of the ill success of the 
colonies of Belgium and Holland. 

In order to create the habit and relish of labour, in those whom 
dissipation, indolence, or laziness has reduced to utter destitution, 
it is essential that this labour should, at least, offer some attrac- 
tion; and that prompt and satisfactory results should recompense and 
encourage their ill-sustained efforts. And how often may we 
not apply these considerations which are true as far as adults are con- 
cerned, with still more justice to the child whose wandering imagin- 
ation can neither foresee nor patiently wait, whose ardour so easily 
roused is as easily depressed, and whose entire future is limited by 
‘to-morrow!’ 

‘“‘'To deserve to be sent here,” said a Belgian colonist to me 
one day, with an accent of despair, “one need have killed his father 
and mother; there is not a blade of grass which has not cost a 
drop of sweat.” Now does any one really believe that it is by 
exciting such repugnance, such hatred, we can hope to win over long 
resisting, obstinate natures to the love of labour ? 

The Administration seems to approve the opinions we have just 
now advanced, and we have taken care not to overlook so important 
a testimony. ‘The government has lately resolved to found 
penal colonies in Corsica for adults; and too much _ praise 
cannot be given to such a measure. It has already initiated 
this useful project, and we have seen, with very lively satisfaction, 
that it has selected lands remarkable for their fertility, for an 
experiment so worthy of public attention, — , 

‘To return to our researches in Belgium and Holland. We 
were not long in confirming our previous opinion, that we had 
nothing to learn from the establishments of these countries. M. 
Leon Faucher was obliged to return to Paris, and I was left alone 
to continue the search. This was to terminate at Hamburg, where 
I do not hesitate to say that I found the solution of the problem 
which we had in charge to study, It was near the village of Horn, 
in a fertile and picturesque country, and on the slope of an eminence 
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which overlooks the fine valley of the Elbe and the Bill, that I had oe. 

casion to visit the reform: tory school ecalfed the Rauhe Haus.’ 

[ will not pause to describe this now celebrated establish- 
ment, and which, since my visit, has received considerable additions, 

I will content ‘myself with pointing out is principal features. 

It was founded towards the end of 1833, by the excellent M. 
Wichern, to receive young children whom vicious habits were 
threatening to pervert, or had already perverted. The skilful 
founder had sought the means of reform in the * esprit de famille.” 
He endeavoured to excite in these young hearts, those sweet 
and, healthy emotions which home influence calls forth and which 
had never been felt, or had been forgotten by these wretched 
children. 

The eeaecree were divided into groups of twelve, each group 
being called a family. This title was justified by the bond of 
intimate affec tigi and kindliness which had been established among 
its members. To each of these families was appointed a chiet, f, 
or rather guide, whom the children called their. Father. Each 
family inhabited a se parate little house, constructed by the hands of 
ifs Own members, and divided oun the neighbouring one by 
gardens or orchards. Four existed at the period of my visit: 
they formed as it were, a little hamlet, and had no communi- 
cation with each other but such as was required by the exigencies 
of the institution, 

The discipline of the colony was firm and severe, and yet we are 
bound to say, tempered by paternal tenderness. Moral reform 
was its object; energetic, persevering labour, and, at the same 
time,’ a profoundly religious education were its meaus, Daily 
memoranda recorded the conduct of each child, his progress, or his 
ackslidings: the affectionate solicitude of the chiefs did not interfere 
aa the rigor, still sometimes necessary, of a system which was 

sentially correctional, and no one but an eye witness can imagine 
the depth of the sympathy which bound these poor pupils to 
the parent colony, after they had become honest members of 
s¢ ciety. 

Thus we see that the basis on which the Colony of Horn was 
established, and to which it owes its wonderful success, is the 
tumily system. 

it was not the first time that this excellent means of reformation 
¥" been employed, and in every instance it had been followed 
by happy results. The agricultural and reformatory school founded 
in 1788 by the Philanthropic Society in London, h: ad successfully 

dopted the sume organization ; and on going back a -~ 


9 
of nearly fifty years to that imstitation, incomplete, doubtless, 


OD 





* «<The literal meaning,” writes Mr. Elihu Burritt in his interesting 
account of this Institution, * as nearly as it can be given in English, 
of this appellation is, ‘The Rough I ‘ouse,’ or a house of refuge for 
the rudest, most hopcless little va; cabonds.”—W hether this interpretation 
be correct, or whether the original building was so called before it 
Was devoted to re.ormatory purposes we do not know,— Lo. 
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but admirably conceived, we find singular and striking analogies 
with the establishment of Horn. The Swiss colonies which have 
survived and prospered, had also effeeted the division of their pupils 
into small distinct groups. They had even extended farther the 
resemblance to the a real family, by placing at the head of 
each group, a female housekeeper slong with the chief; and, 
moreover, they had no hesitation in admitting children of both sexes. 
They report that this arrangement was not attended with any in- 
convenience. 

The examination of the establishment of Horn, and the excellent 
results which the institution had produced, furnished us with the infor- 
mation we were seeking; and we could no longer entertain 
a doubt as to the efiicacy of the principle which had presided 
at its furmation. Division into families then, it appears, should 
be the fundamental principle of every penal and reformatory 
colony ; and we are happy to see that this conviction, which takes 
stronger hold on our judgment from day to day, is making increased 
progress among our public writers. Unhappily, up to the present 
hour, these convictions have scarcely advanced beyond theory, so 
far as France is concerned. 

In December, 1849, M. Corne, acting organ of a commis- 
sion named by the Legislative Assembly, ‘looked on the division 
of the children into small groups as the most certain element of their 
moral regeneration.” Those men, in the different states of Kurope, 
who have given themselves to the study of these qucstions all profess 
the same opinion.* 

The division into families renders superintendence, at once, 
more easy, more active, and more zealous: more easy, because it 
extends over but a small number; more active, because it makes all 
the responsibility rest on the head of one person only, whose authority 
is well defined, and whose duties are exactly prescribed; more 
zealous, because it producesin the minds of the superintendents, 
sentiments of sympathy and benevolence, under the influence of this 
responsibility, and of a life spent in common with their charge. 
The influence of the division into families is not less salutary 
for the young colonists; the authority exercised being neither 
imperious nor oppressive ; they become attached on their part 
to the master who loves them, and whom they learn to regard as 
a confidant anda friend; they allow themselves more easily to be 
influenced and convinced, and, while discipline loses none of its vigor, 
education finds in this mutual affection a lever of incalculable power. 

Besides, shall we count as nothing, that not only harmless but 
salutary emulation, which a multiplicity of families excites? Ina 
large establishment, in the midst of a numerous population, com- 
mon interests are few and weak, unless unhappily an esprit de corps 
should arise among the colonists, inspired by a feeling of opposi- 
tion to their chiefs. But that spirit of rivalry which springs up 


See, as regards public men in England, besides the testimony of 
Lord Brougham cited before, the opinion which he expressed in so 
remarksble a manner in the House of Lords on the IIth of May, 1854. 
See, also, the speech of Mr. Adderley in the House of Commons on the 
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between the different families, produces nothing but advantages, 
and creates energy only for good. 

It has been objected that the construction of isolated buildings 
costs more than a general one, and that too large a staff of officers is 
required for the application of the system. <A preference has conse- 
quently been generally given to old houses ; so that, in some degree, the 
stones have made the law, rendering the execution of the programme 
sketched out, subservient to the locality. Thus it has frequently 
failed in its most essential parts. 

In our times, an unhappy tendency prevails to economise in the 
salary of officers when the education of children is concerned. 
Moral force can only be efficacious when we grasp as it were, body 
to body, heart to heart, intelligence to intelligence, him whom we 
wish to gain over to the love of good. 

We must engage in single combat, so to speak, and that such 
great efforts are necessary we should not wonder since we must ac 
knowledge, that with all of us in a greater or less degree, our natu- 
ral tendencies incline to evil. If in point of education we have gained 
but little up to this hour, it is because we have substituted discip- 
linary for moral action. We may easily maneeuvre a regiment by the 
word of command, a crew of sailors by the blasts of a whistle, but 
these means would ill suffice to render them moral agents. 

The German Reviews have blamed the directors of Mettray, for 
having raised the number of children composing a family to 
forty, and then entrusted its guardianship to one sole chief; in some 
respects they are quite right. They object that Previdence has not, 
in the order of nature, permitted a family to attain to so high a num- 
ber, although the heart of the father, and above all, that of the mother, 
which may justly be called the masterpiece of nature, watch over the 
education of the children, Those persons who do not reckon in the 
account, the moral resuls obtained at Mettray, find its system of edu- 

‘ation even now too costly ; though, of course, by augmenting the 
number of oflicers, still more considerable expenditure must be n- 
curred, We must, unhappily, make concessions to public opinion, 
however blind it may be in some cases. There are but few who 
comprehend this great truth, that in the matter of political, and 
much more, christian economy, there are profits which rum, as 
there are losses which enrich, 

After my visit to Horn I had no need to prolong my journey. 
The studies of a life had convinced me that agricultural occu- 
pations, united with a good moral and religious education, could 
alone rescue from a life of disorder and evil deeds, youth already 
engaged in a eareer of vice. The study of the Dutch and Belgian 
institutions had shewn me that a sterile soil can produce none but 
sterile works : the examination of the establishment founded by M. 
Wichern had taught me that ‘the family’ system was the path of 
safety for the regeneration of (evil) man. Nothing remained now 
but to set to work. 

My own strength doubtless, would not have sufliced for such an 
enterprise, but Providence came to my aid, in renewing DY wed 
quaintance with an old school-fellow, M. le. Vicomte de aoamre 
teilles, He adopted my views, promised his services, and went 
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so far as to offer his estates upon which to found the institution we 
had resolved to establish together.* 

We did not conceal from ourselves, when putting our hands to the 
work, that the care of forming men’s minds, and turning them from 
evil to good, should not be entrusted to the first assistants that came 
to hand. ‘This important ministry requires trained minds, a sincere 
self-devotion, and a morality above suspicion. There is with us no 
lack of ideas,but rather of men capable of putting them in practice, 
especially when these ideas are of serious import. 

Being convinced of this truth, we resolved to establish, in con- 
nection with the colony, even before a single child had been entrust- 
ed to us, a special school, where youths of respectable standing, and 
of a truly christian spirit, might be trained to become, by and by, the 
chiefs of our families. t 

It is to this foundation that we must attribute the prosperity of 
Mettray. We shall be excused, we trust, for not having passed it over 
in silence. This school has been daily improving since its institu- 
tion, and among the excellent pupils which are sent forth from it 
every year, some, engaged with ourselves, perpetuate the good tradi- 
tions of the colony; others spread them abroad, and being sought 
for by charitable institutions, they render valuable services to es- 
tablishments similar to our own.t 

It was with the aid of such auxiliaries that Mettray was founded. 
On the 22nd of January, 1840, it received its first inmates. 

Between that and the present date, more than fifteen years have 
past. Many successful efforts have been made during this period ; 
much progress has been effected; many establishments have been 
founded, which are now prosperous, and spread blessings around 
them. None can sympathise more warmly than we do, in the hopes 
which the development of agricultural colonies appointed to receive 
orphans and foundlings, is calculated to call forth. 

Let us trace in afew words, the history of that branch of legisla- 
tion which regulates these institutions, and indicate the principal 
traits, at least, of the important act of the 5th of August, 1850. 

Before speaking of this law, we must mention the instructions 
issued on the 17th of February, 1847, which contided the patronage 
of liberated detenues to the municipal authorities, and raised some 
rather complicated questions into the discussion of which it is not 
here possibie for us to enter. : .* 

The law of the 5th of August is of paramount importance ; It 1s 
in some sort the charter of penal agricultural colonies. It embraces 
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*lam writing the history of agricultural colonies ; and on this account 
I should fail in fulfilling my mission and still more in the duty of 
friendship, did I not pay a just tribute of regret to him who has contri- 
buted most to the success of these institutions. alot 

+ One of our political savans has called this School a Lay Semapery 
It is impossible to give an idea of the spirit of this inst}tutiga, a a 
more concise manner. : 

t One of our earliest pupils, M. Guimas, who occupied an enor 
post in the colony, has been recently called to the direction of the colony 
of Ostwald, whose very existence was threatened by the vices of its in- 
terior administration. M. Leteur, who was similarly circumstanced, had 
been already placed as sub-director at the colony of Montagny. 
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im its regulations, young children detained for correction, by desire 
of the father,* children sentenced for crimes and offences, and; finally, 
children acquitted by the application of Article 66 of the C aie 
Napoléon. It proclaims the necessity of subjecting all to a moral, 
religious, and professional education. 

Two principles pervade this law, principles to whose profound 
wisdom we cannot pay too much respect, and from which we cannot 
depart without compromising those cherished interests which it is 
intended to protect. We find them in the articles 3, 5, and 10. 

The first consists in the employment of young detenues in the 
agricultural labour and the principal branches ‘of industry connected 
with it. 

The second proclaims the frank and cordial adoption of the 
co-operation of private establishments. The law reserves to these 
last a delay of five years, during which they can prepare and _ perfect 
the founding of penal colonics. 

It is only in the event of the insufficiency of private establishments, 
that State colonies are to be founded, as is expressed in the last 
paragraph of Article 10,—* If the total number of young detenues 
cannot be placed in private establishments at the expiration of five 
years, they shall be provided for by the foundation of reformatory 
colonies, at the expense of the state.” 

The system adopted by law, thus depends on the existence of 
private colonies ; it is from these colonies that the State demands the 
moral education of the young pupils whose guardianship it has 
undertaken, In itself it has no desire but to complete them, or 
supply their insufficiency if such should exist. 

This large and truly liberal spirit of the laws was no less 
manifest in the short discussion to which it gave rise. A Deputy 
had expressed his opinion that the State ought not to confide 
to any (private) person, the education and reformation of young 
detenues, and that the law should authorize none but pub slie 
establishments. ‘The commission hastened to protest against such a 
system. , 

‘ The Law encourages charity,’ was its answer ; ¢ it recognises Its 
power, and hopes much from its influence’ On the other hand, the 
government eagerly forwards its views; and it was on the forms! 
proposition of M, le Ministre de I'laterieur, that the assembly 
raised, to five years, the delay accorded for the operation of private 
charity, for which two years ‘only had been asked by the commission. 

The course taken by the administration merits the greatest praise. 
To appe al in this manner to the knowledge and co-operation ol 
all, shews a sincere desire to provide a happy future for the country 
Oxenstiern has said, ‘ On the guod training of youth, depends the 
prosperity of the State.’ 

It must be acknowledged that education is a difficult and com] 
undertaking ; perhi aps the most difficult of all. It isa problem 
capable of receiving different solutions ; and it has this pe sculiarity, 
that every one of these solutions is the best in some partic cular peer 
The meditations, the studies, and the experience of a great number 
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* The law of France empowers a parent to send (under c 
tions) an intractable child to prison,—Ep. 
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of peculiarly gifted men, and the trial of many different methods, 
will not be found superfluous in fructifying this greatest of all sciences, 
to produce a race of good men.’ 

At the same time that the administration was making its appeal 
to the devotedness of individuals, and calling on them to come to its 
aid in this great work of penitentiary reform, of which the education 
of young detenues may be considered as the starting point, it 
was also itself at work on this; and co-operation was the more 
desirable, inasmuch as the private establishments were far from 
able to contain all the children of this class, whose number 
is ever on the increase: we shal] have occasion to return to this 
subject. An agricultural colony was then annexed to each of the 
maisons centrales of Loos, Gaillon, Fontevrault, and Clairvaux. 
These colonies have realised all the good that was expected from 
them. 

While a system calculated to reform young detenues was 
thus being established in France, either by administrative ac- 
tion or the intervention of the legislature, the public authorities of 
England were giving the most serious attention to these important 
questions. The wound which, with our neighbours, we sought to 
heal, was no less deep than that whose enlargement we were 
striving to prevent; and that country where so many improvements 
have been effected, could not hesitate to follow in the path upon 
which we had entered. 

A law of recent date, and which was passed on the 10th of 
August, 1854, authorises and even calls upon individuals to 
found agricultural colonies. It seeks to turn to use, with more 
steadiness and unity of effort than has hitherto been done, 
those private institutions which have been founded for this object, 
and authorises the Minister for the Home Department to confer on 
these establishments which after inspection are judged worthy there- 
of, the title, eformatory Schvol. 

We do not feel it necessary to enter on a very close examination of 
this act, framed by the way under the influence of French legislation; 
but one of the clauses which it contains, appears so conformable to 
equity, and so fit for imitation, that we cannot pass it over in silence : 
Wwe speak of the pecuniary responsibility which it imposes on the 
family of the delinquent. : . 

The statesmen of ‘ practical’ England have considered that it 
Was not just to exonerate parents from the burdens imposed on them 
by the laws of nature, especially in those cases where the bad con- 
duct of the child, as is only too often the case, is the result of the 
bad example of the father. E 

Thus the English, like the Belgic legislature, has decided that 
as"\m not exceeding five shillings per week may be exacted by way 
of fine from the family of the young delinquent during the period of 
his detention. ; : 

Nothing can be better adapted than such a measure, to disappoint 
those guilty calculations which sometimes induce unnatural parents 
to violate the most sacred of all human duties. 

The increase in the number of young offenders in France ought 
to make us desire more than ever, the application of this measure 
which we have thought it our duty to point out. 
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But let us conclude what we have to say concerning the French 
law. 

This law appropriates (Art. 2,) special and distinct quarters in 
our gaols to the special reception of young detenues of every class— 
it creates two orders of reformatory establishments ; penitential colo- 
nies for the special reception of young delinquents acquitted under 
article 66, but entrusted to admiistrative guardianship (Art. 4 and 
5); and correctional colonies (Art. 10,) established by the State either 
in France or in Algiers, for young offenders condemned to an im- 
prisonment of more than two years, and also for young detenues, 
from reformatory colonies, who may have been declared insubordinate. 

Let us be allowed here to express our regret that by an in- 
terpretation little in accordance perhaps with the general spirit 
of the law, government has authorised the reception in the 
same colonies, of young detenues condemned under Art. 67 of the 
penal code, to an imprisonment of more than six months, and not 
exceeding two years, with children declared not guilty, and acquitted 
under Article 66. This confusion which, at first sight, seems 
of no importance, always produces inconveniences of more than one 
kind. In the first place, it perplexes the comprehension of the ac- 
quitted young detenue, in whose understanding it upsets all notion of 
justices ; he is astonished that the law, while declaring him innocent, 
imposes on hima detention of four or five years, while it retains, 
generally for avery short period only, him whom it recognises as 
culpable. We will only add, that this tends to maintain in the 
public mind, as in the minds of those who are eventually called on 

to use the labor of the liberated convict, prejudices very hurtful 
to his interest. 

The active administration, it is true, has done all in its power to 
counteract that which we must be permitted to calla vice of the law. 
The magistrates convinced of the evil of mingling in the same 
place, children of different degrees of depravity, rarely sentence under 
Art. 67, of the penal code. On the 3lst of December, 1852, the 
number of young detenues amounted to 6,443, and of this number, 
197 only were convicted under articles 67 and 69. b 

In stating so high the number of young criminals, which in 183/ 
was only 1,493, we cannot dissemble the melancholy feelings with 
which we must necessarily write such a revelation. 

But let us take comfort: ‘ this progression,’ as M. the Minister ot 
the Interior says in his last report, ‘does not imply a corresponding 
increase in juvenile crime. The existence of penitentiary estab- 
lishments intended for the young, encourages and multiplies de- 
cisions from which tribunals would have recoiled at an epoch 
when their life in a prison exposed the young detenues to intimacies 
and influences worse than those outside its walls.’ 

In concluding our review of the laws which exercise so great 
an influence over agricultural colonies, we must direct public 
attention to one measure which has hitherto escaped notice, not- 
withstanding its great importance, 

The legislator while adopting the principle of agricultural we 
onies for young convicts, ought to have equally taken into ac- 
count these children whose vicious inclinations, or obstinate cha- 

racters stubbornly resist all instruction, all efforts of domestic discip- 
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line, and who, without having been guilty of an infraction of 
the penal laws, do not the less deserve severe punishment. We 
speak of children detained at the request of the father, under 
articles 375 and 376 of the Civil Code. 

If we wish to achieve a reform as complete as it possibly can be, 
we should come to the aid of youth whatever be its social position, 
and combat its evil propensities wherever they manifest themselves. 

In France, detention under the head of correction paternelle 
is the only means of repressing the transgressions of youth. But 
Paris alone offers, and there but in an insufficient manner, a house 
for the reception of such children, which holds out some guarantee 
to the heads of families. 

In the provinces there exists no establishment of this kind. Chil- 
dren under age, whom their parents might wish to eorreet by with. 
drawing them from the evil counsels and evil examples which are 
perverting them, would there be mixed pell-mell with the suspected 
and even the convicted : thus they would be exposed to greater dan- 
gers than those from which it is wished to guard them. What father 
of a family would venture to give to his son, for companions, male- 
factors and others, subjected to penal treatment. 

The inexpediency of resorting to this mode of correction is so fully 
recognised, that there is no family in easy circumstances, who would 
not reject such a means ; and there is scarcely even a poor but honest 
family, who would not hesitate to use it. Is it not indeed to be 
feared that he who had once been obliged to pass the threshold of 
infamy, would regard himself as disgraced for ever ? 

Rich families frequently send on long journies and at great expense, 
sons of whom they have cause to complain; but this plan has 
often only the effect of substituting one kind of dissipation for 
another. By this course studies are suspended ; the habit of appli- 
cation is lost ; the young people meet abroad the temptations from 
which they were sought to be rescued at home; and they yield to 
them with the less reserve, as they feel themselves now free from all 
surveillance: they begin to entertain ideas of independence and in- 
subordination ; and after having brought trouble into their families, 
they, later in life, introduce disorder into the State. 

The legislator has imagined that he could remedy the deplorable 
state of things which we have just described by authorising the 
transmission of children from the parental jurisdiction to the agri- 
cultural colonies, but we fear that in this instance he has not 
discovered the true remedy. op ea 

By the terms of the Articles 375 and 376 of the Civil Code, a 
child under 16 years of age may be detained one month, and the youth 
from 16 to 21 years old, six months. We must then, if we wish to 
produce a salutary effect upon the mind of the young offender in 
so short time, employ a species of discipline which will punish fast, 
if we may be allowed such an expression. ; 

Besides, the discipline of reformatory colonies to which young erl- 
minals are for a long time subjected, can searcely present @ sufficiently 
repressive character : the children in these establishments enjoy a cer- 
tain degree of liberty ; field labour would appear, especially to boys, 
much to be preferred to the study of Latin, for which the greater part 
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entertain a profound aversion. Mettray affords, at the present time, 
a case in point. One of our colonists not being able to obtain from his 
parents permission to leave school, did not hesitate to set the build- 
ing on fire. Moreover, this state of mixed society exposes the 
children to form connections which would sadly compromise their 
future prospects in the world of the higher classes. 

We do not hesitate to say, that solitary confinement only can act 
with efficacy in such cases. It is necessary to have witnessed its ef- 
fects in order to form a correct idea of the happy influence which it 
obtains over the character. A complete transformation is effected 
in the individual submitted to its operation. As he cannot procure 
either indulgence or amusements, nothing is at work to remove 
from his mind the exhortations and counsels he has received. Re- 
flection is perpetually holding before his eyes the picture of his past 
life. In solitude there is no place for pride, for self-love. The 
child is obliged, in his own despite, to enter into himself: he no lon. 
ger blushes for vielding to the promptings of his conscience, which 
has been so justly called the * voice of God.’ Little by little, he be. 
comes accessible to religious sentiments ; labour now becomes an 
occupation for him, and very soona pleasure ; he gives himself up to 
it with ardour ; and that which he has hitherto considered as a pain- 
ful task, becomes acomfort, even a necessary, So that the greatest 
punishment that can be inflicted on him is to deprive him of employ- 
ment. 

The short period of his detention dissipates whatever fears the 
solitary system may excite in the minds of some individuals. 

I have been enabled to witness these effects of solitary confinement, 
which I have just described, at Mettray, where children under paternal 
correction have been sent for some time past. A penitentiary con- 
structed under the direction of M. Blouet, architect, entirely on the 
model of that of Philadelphia, 1s now specially set apart ‘for this 
class of individuals. 

The chapel is so constructed that the children can assist at the 
divine office without being able to see each other. Every boy has 
two cells at his disposal ; one in which he sleeps, the other in which 
he is occupied, either in manual labour or in his own improve- 
ment. The vicinity of the Lycée of Tours enables us to procure 
for the children, such professors as parents in easy circumstances 

would wish to give them. In this way their studies are not interrupted, 
and the walks* afford healthful exercise. All these advantages, 
which we have been enabled to realize at considerable sacrifices, can- 
not be obtained in the greater number of private colonies. Mettray 
is consequently an exception, and, elsewhere, the inconveniences 
we have pointed out, exist in full force. Such is the last objection 
we will allow ourselves to make to the law of 1850, of whose wise 
regulations in the main, as we said before, we cannot speak with 
sufficient praise. ; 
We have dwelt on the penitential colonies, and on the law which 


ratifies their existence, because they appear to interest us as much 
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in their agricultural as in their industrial relations. To improve 
the labourer by the land, and to improve the land by the labourer ; 
such is the immense advantage we derive from these institutions. 

The reformatory colonies in France are twenty-three in number. 
They are subdivided into private colonies and colonies of the state. 
Every thing about these institutions has been explained, either in 
the work of M.M. de Lemarque and Dugat, or in that of M. Bucquet, 
inspector general of prisons. These publications explain the material 
and moral situation of those colonies since their foundation. Statistic 
researches enable us to go back from effects to their causes, and to 
appreciate the chief points which should secure, in a particular man- 
ner, the attention of public men. We consider ourselves unable to 
add to the interest of these documents. 

We would gladly see a similar work undertaken for colonies of 
orphans and foundlings. Notwithstanding the investigations we set 
on foot, and the information furnished to us, we still find ourselves 
unable to present any thing complete on the subject. Besides, it is 
only on the very spot, and in seeing the institution at work, that we 
could point out their advantages and appreciate their merit. We 
must, in consequence, delay the publication proposed to be issued till 
the very moment when we can complete the examination of these 
numerous establishments on which we have already entered. 

We shall be at all times eager to lay on your table those docu- 
ments which have been communicated tov us; among them will be 
found facts of the highest interest and excellent subjects for medi- 
tation. 

And now, Gentlemen, we will consider ourselves fortunate if, in 
the simple report which we have made, we have been able, in conso. 
nance with your wishes, to point out some breaches which it would 
be desirable to see repaired ; to indicate facts of a nature to fix public 
Opinion on certain points still undecided, and to propose some ques- 
tions whose solution may exercise a happy influence on the legislation 
and the discipline of agricultural colonies. 

The discussion now awaking here on the different subjects men- 
tioned in your programme, and in which the public men who have 
obeyed your call are about to bear their part, cannot fail to excite a 
lively interest. It is thus that you will study in turn, and under all 
phases, the various problems of social government, and that you will 
pursue without interruption, and with untired zeal, the ameliorations 
which the lot of the poorer classes claim at your hands. It is to 
the pious initiative you have taken that these benefits will be due, 
and, Gentlemen, you may rest assured that your country will give 
you full credit for your generous efforts. 








To the admirable wisdom, increased in its authority by the 
great practical experience of M. Demetz, developed in this 
paper which we have translated, no words, or proofs, or Res 
guments of ours can add anything. ‘The paper was rea 
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before the Réunion Internationale de Charité, of the objects of 
which our readers are already aware.* 

We have, in our last Quarter’s Recorp, inserted a very 
excellent paper read before the same body, by M. Jules de 
Lamarque, on Patronage de Jeunes Détenus ef des Jeunes 
Libérés, but this paper of M. Demetz is the most important ot 
all those placed before the philanthropic and christian men who 


were assembled at the conference. In another portion of this q 
Recorp we shall refer to the visit paid by M. Demetz to a 


ingland last October, and shall state the probable results ot 
his addresses, delivered to most influential audiences. 


Amongst the chief contributions to the advancement of tlic : 


reformatory principle, and to the elucidation of the great 


problem—What shall we do with our convicts? are thi 
charge of Mr. Recorder Hill, to the Grand Jury, at th 
Birmingham Michaelmas Sessions, and the Sixteenth Annual 
Report on the Berkshire County Prison, by the Rev. Jolin 
Mield, and read before the justices assembled at Reading, at 
the Michaelmas Sessions. Mr. Hill’s charge is as follows, and 
we beg the earnest attention of every reader to this most able, 
and logical, and important document. Never has a difficult 
subject been wore ably handled, never more truly, or more 
clearly explained in all its bearings. Mr. Hill said :— 


“ Gentlemen of the Grand Jury,—I have chosen for the subject 
of my present charge that mode of treating criminals which has been 
called ‘the ticket-of-leave system.’ Of late this plan has attracted 
much attention in Parliament, in courts of justice, and in the public 
journals. The general impression seems to be that it does not work 
well. For myself, I am disposed to think that the effect of its oper- 
ation, so far as it has hitherto been tried, has been exaggerated both 
for evil and for good. But, I should be grieved to find the system 
condemned in its theory, even supposing its practice has hitherto 
been open to some animadversion, because it embodies what 1 hold 
to be two most salutary principles :—First, that the criminal should 
have the opportunity of working his way out of gaol; and second, 
that he should, for a limited period, be liable to be deprived of his 
liberty so regained, if his course of life should be such as to give 4 
reasonable ground for belief that he had relapsed into criminal ha- 
bits. T’o understand the true bearings of the questions which I 
intend to raise for your consideration, it will be necessary to take a E 
comprehensive view of that general treatment of criminals which 4 
results from the operation of a publie opinion making itself felt in 
the Legislature and the executive Government, and often, unconscl- 
ously, to the agents dictating the verdicts of juries, and qualifying 





" See Inisu QuARTERLY Review, No 19, Record, p. Lxiv. 
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the sentences of our courts, combined with other circumstances over 
which none of these authorities have any effective control. ‘Time 
vas—and the era is not so long past but that many of us have avivid 
remembrance of its horrors—when our penal code was tlie most 
sanguinary of the civilized world. The list of offences punishable 
with death presented a fearful catalogue, descending from wilful 
murder down to privately stealing in a shop to the amount of 5s, 
Nor were the terrors of the law permitted to sleep; so that when 
the feelings of the people at last awoke to the cruelty of these in- 
Hictions, they were outraged at every turn with appalling scenes of 
legal vengeance. As might have been expected by reflecting minds 
conversant with history, and learning from its pages the vicissitudes 
of public sentiment, an overwhelming force of opinion became di- 
rected against the ferocious policy which had so long prevailed ; 
and, as you know, the list of capital offences was not only promptly 
reduced to the narrowest limits, but the disposition towards lenity 
outstripping the course of legislation, we are at length arrived at 
the point when even in deliberate murder it is not an inflexible rule 
that conviction should be followed by execution. Gentlemen, during 
the period while so many offences were punished with death, the 
commutation of the capital sentence to one of transportation being 
an act of mercy, the minor, though still heavy penalty, was not re- 
garded as severe; but when capital punishment became applicable 
only toa small class of crimes, transportation began to be locked 
upon in a different light; and now, that by the refusal of all our 
colonies, except one, to admit convicts among them, transportation 
has been in great part abolished. A similar feeling begins to pre- 
vail against long terms of imprisoninent, which makes way all the 
more quickly, because long imprisonments not being imposed by 
sentence during the period that capital punishment and transporta- 
tion were freely resorted to, present a deceptive aspect of novelty, 
since a large proportion of convicts sentenced to transportation were 
at all times left in the hulks to be punished by imprisonment, which 
might extend through the whole period for which they were adjudged 
to be sent abroad ; although it was, and is, usual to discharge them 
after a detention of much inferior length. How far this disposition 
gradually to lessen the amount of punishment will be carried, it is 
impossible to predict. All I can say is, that its progress Is very 
rapid, and that it shows no sign of having approached its termination. 
We might suppose, at first sight, that shortening terms of confine- 
ment would furnish a means of relieving the pressure on the capacity 
of our prisons, and would enable them to provide for the surplus 
numbers caused by the stoppage of transportation. But those who 
are practically acquainted with the subject, know that a short 6,4 
sonment is likely to be foliowed by a speedy relapse, and that the 
prisoner often returns to captivity, bringing with him companions 
whom, in the interval of liberty, he has seduced into crime. Recol- 
lecting these difficulties, gentlemen, you will not, perhaps, be Phail 
prised that the Government has not yet discovered a perfect cep 
of the hard problem—what are we to do with our criminals ? 2 , 
this state of perplexity it resolved on adopting, to a limited extent, 
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the first principle to which I have adverted—that of making the 
duration of the imprisonment dependent on the conduct of the pri- 
soner. It did not apply the principle universally, possibly, because 
it was not prepared to contend with the strong, although, I must 
think, morbid feeling in favour of slight imprisonments, under which 
the culprit remains too short a time to benefit much by any reforma- 
tory system however potent. Thus, it restricted the experiment to 
the cases of such convicts as had incurred the penalty of transporta- 
tion. Gentlemen, | speak upon conjecture, but I must presume the 
existence of some strong reason which induces the Government to 
deny to the lesser offender the privilege of earning his discharge by 
his own exertions, while it concedes it to the greater criminal, who 
has incurred the heavier punishment ; and I am not aware of any 
other reason than the one which I have pointed out. If, however, 
the reason suggested should be that on which the Government is 
really acting, I trust it will be remembered that many convicts not 
liable to transportation or penal servitude are sentenced to impri- 
sonment for as long a period as two years, and that many instances 
may be found in the returns made to the House of Lords, in which 
a less time has been held to furnish a sufficient length of probation 
to justify the grant of tickets of leave. But, gentlemen, if you de- 
sire, as I most earnestly do, to see this principle universally adopted, 
you must be prepared to strengthen the hands of Government, by 
advocating such a change in the law as will enable those who admin- 
ister the criminal justice of the country, to retain in custody all such 
as are convicted of crime, until they have, by sure and unequivocal 
tests, demonstrated that they have the will and the power to gain an 
honest livelihood when at large. You must be content that they 
shall be retained until habits of industry are formed—until moderate 
skill in some useful occupation is acquired—until the hard lesson of 
self-control is mastered—in short, until the convict ceases to be a 
criminal, resolves to fulfil his duties both to God and to man, and 
has surmounted all obstacles against carrying such resolutions into 
successful action. But as no training, however enlightened and vi- 
gilant, will produce its intended effects on every individual subjected 
to its discipline, what are we to do with the incurable? Gentlemen, 
we must face this question. We must not flinch from answering 
that we propose tu keep them in prison until they are released by 
death. You keep the maniac in a prison (which you call an asylum) 
under similar conditions. You guard against his escape until he 
is taken from you, either because he is restored to sanity or has 
departed to another world. If, gentlemen, innocent misfortune may, 
and must be so treated, why not thus deal with incorrigible depra\ ity ? 
This is a question which I have asked times out of number without 
ever being so fortunate as to extract a reply. It is always tacitly 
assumed that imprisonment must not be perpetual ; but whether that 
assumption is founded on any reason supposed to arise out of the 
nature of things, or whether it only rests on the present state ol 
public feeling, | know not. If the former ground is taken, I would 
give much to learn what the argument is, When disclosed, I must 
either answer it or yield to it ; but while I am kept in the dark each 
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alternative is shut against me. If, however, this assumed inadmis- 


sibility of perpetual imprisonment is rested on the present state of 


public sentiment, L have seen too often the change from wrony to 
right in that great power to despair of its beeoming an ally instead 
of an opponent. It is my belief that if long terms of imprisonment, 
even to perpetuity, were placed before the public mind as indissolubly 
connected with the privilege to the convict of working out his own 
redemption from thraldom by proving himself fit for liberty, it would 
require no great lapse of time to produce the change in opinion which 
I contemplate. Alarm on the score of expense ought not to be en- 
tertained, for two reasons, First, because no unreformed inmates 
of a prison, however extravagant its expenditure may be, cost the 
community so much as they would do if at large. ‘This fact has been 
se often proved that I must be allowed to assume it as undeniable, 
But the second reason is, that prisons may be made, either altogether 
or to a very great extent, self-supporting. In some of the western 
States of the North American Republic this important object has 
been more than accomplished, as the labour of the prisoners yields a 
revenue greate rtlan is required for their food, lodging, and clothing, 
their government, and their instruction ; in short, for all the various 
items which form the total expense of a gaol. It is quite true that 
labour is more valuable, and that food is cheaper in those States than 
itis with us. But, notwithstanding these facts, it was shown by the 
evidence which Mr. Charles Pearson adduced before the committee 
of the House of Commons appointed to investigate this subject in 
1850, to be in the highest degree probable that similar results might 
be obtained here. Whoever shall read that valuable testimony will, 
I cannot but think, even if not perfectly convinced, arrive at the 
conclusion that sufticient proof has been given to justiiy, if not to 
demand, such an experiment as would set the controversy at rest. 
Let me now, gentlemen, call your attention more specifically to the 
ticket-of-leave men. By a statute passed in the year 1853, a new 
penalty was created under the name of ‘penal servitude.’ This 
penalty only differs from that of imprisonment with hard labour by 
the provision for restoring the prisoner to liberty without waiting 
for the expiration of his sentence—namely, by a license from the 
Secretary of State, the instrument certifying that such indulgence 
has been granted, being called the ticket of leave. Until, however, 
the expiration of the term of penal servitude to which the convict 
has been adjudged by the sentence of the Court, the license is liable 
to be revoked at the diseretion of the Minister, and, when so revoked, 
the prisoner is recommitted in execution of his original sentence, 
This new penalty must now be substituted by the courts in all cases 
formerly punished by transportation, except where his offence rene 
ders the convict liable to transportation for a period not less than 
I4 years, while it may be substituted even for the longest terms, 
It was also provided that convicts under sentence of transportation 
at the passing of the act, or subsequently sentenced to that punish- 
ment, should be made capable of benefitting by the lic.nse of the 
Secretary of State, on the same conditions as to revocation with 
those sentenced to penal servitude. Gentlemen, 1 Is the provision 
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for a conditional discharge from prison which has attracted public 
attention and has given to the systemitsname. That both provisions 
are founded on sound principles is my firm belief, as I have already 
stated. It is obvious, however, that it is the first upon which the 
greatest stress ought to be laid, for this plain reason, that, in pro. 
portion as the means of yeformation are furnished to the prisoner, 
and the tests of reformation are well chosen and faithfully applied, 
in exactly that same proportion will the necessity for the second 
provision—viz., the power of recalling the ticket of leave—be di- 
minished; so that if we could ensure perfect tests and a perfect 
application of them, the enlargement of the prisoner might be made 
absolute in the first instance; while, on the other hand, a convict 
imperfectly reformed will scarcely be deterred, by reason of the 
power of revocation being hung over him, from yielding eventual! 
to the temptations to which, when at liberty, he is certain to be ex- 
posed. As a protection to society, it is also, as it now stands, im- 
perfect in this further particular, that the power of revocation ter- 
minates with the period fixed by the original sentence, which, at the 
time when the license is granted, may be nearly expired. This 
detect, however, might readily be amended. The power of recall 
might remain in force until a certain fixed period after liberation, 
to be further extended if during that same peried the recall should 
be made. And this brines me to what I consider the most serious 
defect in the statute. The condition which is set forth on the ticket 
of leave is as tollows :— 

“The power of revoking or altering the license of a convict will 
most certainly be exercised in case of his misconduct. If, therefore, 


penal discipline he has obtained, he must prove by his subsequen! 
conduct that he is really worthy of Her Majesty’s clemency. Po 


assumed that he is about to relapse into crime, and he will be at once 
apprehended and recommitted to prison under his original sentence. 

lt is not, gentlemen, that I disapprove putting these men again 
under restraint without evidence of their having committed a new 
crime. I must have greatly changed my opinions before I could 
raise any objection of that kind. Possibly it may be recollected by 
some of those whom I have now the honour to address that, in the 
year 1850, and again in the year 1851, I ventured to advise that a’! 
persons who had been cony icted of acts of dishonesty should be liab'e, 
when, in the belief of competent witnesses, they were leading a I! 
of crime, to be called on for proof that they were in the enjoyment 
of the means of subsistence, drawn from lawful sources; that, 1 
default of such proof, they shoul be held to bail for a limited period, 
and, in default of bail, should be committed to prison. The principic 
on which my proposed measure was founded has now been adopted 
by the Legislature, but without the safeguard of a trial. Accord. 
ing to the act, the prisoner is deprived of his liberty by the mere 
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stroke of the Minister’s pen. The Leovislature probably proceeded 
upon the ground that, as it is the confidence placed n his reforma- 
tion which gains him his liberty, so if that confidence be lost his 
privilege ought to be withdrawn. Nor am I, for one, much afraid 
that a power of this kind, however arbitrary, will be often abused. 
On the contrary, | believe the danger lies on the other side. It is so 
repugnant to the other side,—it is so repugnant to the spirit of our 
laws to condemn without a trial—that an English Minister is under 
a much stronger temptation to withhold the exercise of such a power 
in cases where it is justly demanded than to use it oppressively ; and, 
accordingly, symptoms of such forbearance are not wanting." Mr. 


* ‘These observations are fully supported by the following cases which 
came before Mr. Sergeant Adams, at the October Adjourned Sessions 
held at Westminster :— 

George Roberts, 25, pleaded guilty of robbing a gentleman ofa gold 
watch, value £25; and Jas. Trelawney, 25, and George Williams, 23, 
pleaded guilty to a charge of feloniously breaking an entering the 
dwelling house of Ludwig QOertiing, and stealing certain articles, his 
property. The prisoners ‘Trelawney and Roberts were ticket-of-leave 
convicts, and Williams was stated by a police-constable to have been 
the constant associate of thieves. The Assistant Judge said that it was 
almost beyond belief that theorists should continue to act in positive 
Opposition to the practical experience of the ticket-of-leave system, Its 
results were of the most mischievous kind. ‘Take the case of the 
prisoner ‘T'relawney, for instance. He was a notorious thief, and in 18951 
he was convicted as a burglar and sentenced to ten years’ transportation. 
On the 2ud of last month he was set at liberty on a ticket-of-leave ; and 
in less than three weeks afterwards he was found in the eompany of a 
known companion of thieves, breaking into a liouse, and, when detected, 
making a savage assault on the landlady. In one case which came be- 
fore lim a man was found, two days after he had been liberated ou 
a ticket-of-leave, teaching a boy of thirteen the art of picking pockets 
in the street. Such was the result of letting these men go at large ; 
they were turned joose on the town, with sums of money in their pockets, 
on condition that they returned to their former place of residence, where 
they joined their old companions in crime, and began their career 
again. tie should sentence Trelawney to seven years’ penal servitude, 
Roberts to six; and, ifthe authorities thought fit to reduce that term. 
and again set them at liverty, that lay with them. As to Williams, he 
Would be remanded for further inquiry as to iis previous character. 

Edward Edwards, aged 52, a pork butcher, was indicted for attempting 
burglariously to break open the dwelling-house of George Cruikshank, 
the well-known artist. ’ 

Ou the night of the 27th of September the house of the prosecutor, In 
Mornington-place, Hampstead-ruad, was securely fastened at ten o'clock. 
At two on the following morning, the cook was awakened by the breaking 
of glass and the rinzing of a bell attached to the shutter of the back 
Window. She called her master, who, in conjunction with the police, 
found that an attempt had been male to enter the hou-e by breaking 
the first fHoor landing window. A watch was then kept ; and in about 
ten minutes the prisoner came up to him and asked him if they had 
caught the tellow. Mr. Cruiksiiank replied, “* Yes, you are the fellow, 
Whereupon the prisoner took to his heels and got over a wall. ‘The 
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Jardine, the London magistrate, lately complained that 40 ticket-of- 
liste men infested the neighbourhood of his court ; meaning, doubt- 
less, to intimate by that statement that he had in his vicinity 40 of 
such convicts who had incurred the forfeiture of their licences by 
disappointing the expectations on which they were granted. If this 
be so, it would seem but reasonable that in each of these instances 
the. ticket of leave should be recalled, unless, indeed, the sentences 
have expired, when it would be incorrect to denominate these convicts 
ticket-of-leave men, since they stand only in the same position with 
all other prisoners who have received their absolute discharge. But, 
gentlemen, it appears by a return made at the end of March last, 
that the practice is not to withdraw the licence until the convict 
stands charged with a new offence—a deviation from the terms of 
the warning written upon the ticket of leave, which I am unable to 
explain except by the conjecture which I have offered to your notice. 
Gentlemen, I have said that the working of the system has been, as 
I think, exaggerated both by its opponents and its admirers, for evil 
and for good. For evil, because I feel certain that convicts who 
have now tickets of leave would have been released unconditionally 
after a detention not very much greater than that to which they have 
been subjected under the new system, And I ground this opinion 
on three important facts—Ist, on the growing impatience of severe 
punishments evinced by the public ; ; 2nd, on the usage of liberating 
transports not sent abroad long befor e oie terms of transpor tation 
have expired. To these two facts I have already adverted. The 
third is that the Legislature, when it substituted penal servitude for 
transportation, very much abridged the duration of the punishment, 
Gentlemen, the real evil with which we have to contend stands thus :— 
So long as we could impose our criminals on other communities we 
did not trouble ourselves to cultivate the science of re ‘formation, and 
now that this lazy and selfish resource has failed us, we, in the stress 
of our difficulties, are compelled suddenly to call upon the func- 
tionaries of our gaols to perform a task demanding qualifications 
with which, without a long previous training, it is unreasonable to 
expect them to be endowed ; or at least in such full measure as to 
insure success, Llaving we ‘ighed these circumstances, you may, per- 
haps, gentlemen, arrive at the conclusion that no small por tion of the 
unpopul: wity which has fallen upon the t new system is produced by 


police went in pursuit, and chased him to an area vin the Crescent, and 
thence to a wash-house, where they found him crouched down. © 
being asked what he did there, he said, nothing that he knew of, and 
afterwards he said drink had brought him to his last penny, and that he 
was regardless of what occurred to him. In the course of the morning 
a life-preserver, two knives, and a piece of wax candle were found 1 
the area into which the prisoner had jumped. 

The jury found the prisoner guilty. 

A constable proved that in 1852 the prisoner was tried at the Old 
Bailey for burglary, convicted, and sentenced to ten years’ transport ition. 
Mr. P ayne said, if that was so, the prisoner must be a ticket-of-leave 
man, and there was no doubt the system of liberating convicts on ticket- 
of leave was working great mischief.--Mr. Witham sentenced the prisoner 
tov eighteen months’ hard labour.—Eb. 
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its having come into existence just at the time when the country was 
beginning to suffer from the augmented number of convicts which 
the stoppage of transportation had liberated at home, instead of their 
being thrown into our colonial population as heretofore. The dis- 
ease, if I may so illustrate my meaning, results from the obstruction 
of the accustomed outlet—namely, transportation ; but the remedy, — 
the ticket-of-leave system—failing to work a perfect cure, has ‘ane 
censured as if it were the cause of the malady. Gentlemen, the 
reason why I think the system has been over-estimated for good as 
well as for evil is, because it applies only to a comparatively small 
class, and because the evidence of reformation remains doubtful, 
although, I must admit, much more cogent and applying to a larger 
proportion of the licences than I had expected to find it. And I 
make this admission without forgetting that large subtractions may 
be required, from the estimated results. ‘The estimate is that from 
80 to 90 per cent. of convicts discharged with tickets of leave are 
permanently reformed. Gentlemen, there is, as you well know, an 
establishment at Mettray, in France, for the reformation of juvenile 
offenders, which stands at the head of all reformatory institutions. 
Mettray enjoys every possible advantage. Its founder and chief 
director, M. De Metz, who by his visit here last week may be per- 
sonally known to vou, is amanof unrivalled ability, long experience 
and unexampled devotion to his great enterprise. His institution 
has gradually attained its present exalted height by 15 years of en- 
lightened adininistration, conducted with sedulous care and assiduity ; 
and yet even Mettray does not reclaim a greater proportion of its in- 
mates than 90 per cent. Nevertheless, gentlemen, 90 per cent. is to 
my mind a result so wonderful that nothing short of the very search- 
ing investigations which I have had the opportunity of making could 
induce me to accept it as worthy of confidence ; and, that being so, 
I must be permitted to receive the estimate of reformations effected 
among the ticket-of-leave men with some doubt and misgiving, though 
with implicit reliance on the sincerity with which it is promulgated. 
The truth is, that permanent reformation demands years to test its 
reality, and the system has not been in operation for a sufficient 
length of time to furnish the required proof. The probabilities 
certainly look the other way. Mettray deals wich young and plastic 
minds and bodies. It retains its wards a long time—often for many 
years. None of them leave Mettray until employment is procured 
forthem. | Kachis placed under the superintendence of some benevo~ 
lent person residing in the neighbourhood of his master, who watches 
over the youth with the care of a guardian. Mettray is looked upon 
by those who have been its inmates as a home. It is a high gratifica- 
tion to them to visit their “colonie,” as they are taught to call it. 
If they have not failed in their duties they are always kindly welcomed, 
and, should they through misfortune be thrown out of yey they 
find hospitable reception at Mettray. Gentlemen, I shall be why 
agreeably surprised if experience shall justify those who rer 
our ticket-of-leave system in placing their estimate so near hae a 
par with the proved results of Mettray. It must, however, 1 a 
membered that we have all much to learn on the subject ; and I do 
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not forget that, in the opinion of Captain Maconochie, it is easier to 
reform adult than juvenile offenders. 1 will own that I have always 
regarded this view as paradoxical. Still it may be confirmed by ex- 
perience, and may explain away the difficulty which now prevents my 
yielding a complete assent to the estimate on which I have been com- 
menting. Gentlemen, it has been surmised that the tests on which 
the authorities rely for the reformation of the candidate for a licence 
are of an unsatisfactor y nature. It is said—I know not on what 
authority—that too much weight is given to the opinion which m: Ly 
be entertained of a convict by the ch: iplain. It is assumed that the 
chaplain will be very much euided by what he may suppose to be the 


depth and sincerity ‘of religious i impressions mi ide upon the heart of 


the prisoner ; and, reasoning on such presumption, it is argued that 
the life of a prisoner, subjected, as his actions are, to minute regula- 
tion and constant supervision, affords no tests by which it could be 
ascertained how far such impressions are genuine and of a permanent 
character. If, gentlemen, the pr emlses are well founded, I shall be 
compelled to concur inthe conclusion at which the objectors have 
arrived, at least until more freedom of action is allowed to prisoners 
than they at present enjoy. But itis my good fortune to know 
several of the able and exempl: ary men who fill the office of gaol 
chaplain; and, judging of the body by those of its members with 
Ww hom [ am acquainted, | hold them as little disposed to depend on 
such fallacious tests as the most jealous objector can himself be. It 
is so obvious that the fate of the prisoner should not depend upon a 
vague general opinion, but should be founded on an accumulation of 
facts day by day recorded, that I] should require strong evidence against 
the authorities of any prison before I could be led to believe that 
they had fallen into an error so glaring. Doubtless, gentlemen, a 
punctual attention to religious observances, where the prisoner has 
an option to fulfil or neglect them, must not be omitted in the account. 
But there is danger in giving any very great weight to mani ifestations 
of this kind, inasmuch as even when they are based in sincerity the 
prisoner is tempted to exaggeration in their display ; so that what is 
pure in its Inception becomes corrupt through the hope of tempor aul 
advantage. ‘T his danger is felt so strongly at Mettray that a provision 
is made against it w hich perh ups Ww ill startle those to whoin the treat- 
ment of prisoners and its difliculties is a novel study. ‘The con- 
ductors, when they have confidence in the individual, are well ple ased 
to see him begin to join in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, having 
found by experience that afier this event an improvement is general ily 
visible in his moral conduet. But as such an effect can only be pro- 
duced when the communicant is acting from pure motives and on 
settled resolutions, not only is it provided that no secular benefit 
shall acerue to him trom ti iking part in this communion, but as a 
admonition not to approach the table ina rash or presumptuous 
spirit, every fault he may commit for the week following receives 
punishment of double severity. Yet, ge ‘ntlemen, although it has not 
been given us to search the heart of the prisoner, and to distingtls 
by any sure criterion between those manifestations of his spiritual 
condition which are sincere and those which are merely specious, 
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still we are not left without tests on which we may safely rely. “ By 
their fruits ye shall knuw them” is one the value of which the highest 
authority has taught us to prize. We may rejoice that it is of easy 
application to that quality wnich, of all others, it is most essential 
should be acquired by the prisoner to insure him against relapse. I 
mean industry. We can measure the quantity of labour and estimate 
its value, especially if it be of the simpler kinds, with some approach 
to accuracy. Let, then, an account be opened with each prisoner, 
placing to his credit value of his labour —the real value, if productive 
labour, can be found; an assumed value, or rather a value upon an 
assumed scale, if his labour be not of a productive kind. Let him 
clearly understand that each day’s labour will tell upon his liberation. 
If large in quantity and good in quality, it will materially advance him 
on his way. On the other hand, if deficient in either of these attri- 
butes his progress will be retarded. But a distant future, however 
bright—and no brighter prospect can open to the eyes of a prisoner 
than that of liberty—will not suffice without some hope of benefit 
nearer at hand. Let the prisoner, then, be allowed to expend a 
part of his earnings in the improvement of his diet. By acting 
on these principles we shall have provided for training him in habits 
of industry. But, although industry will, when he leaves his prison, 
furnish him with the means of honest maintenance, yet, unless he has 
learnt the art of self-government, he will not be effectually protected 
against the temptations to fall back into evil courses by which he will 
be assailed. Let him then be informed that every subtraction from 
the fund created by his labour for the indulgence of his palate will, 
like indolence, retard the hour of freedom. ‘Thus he will be taught 
economy. Gentlemen, other habits are very desirable, but these are 
essential ; and, having explained how they may be induced, I must 
not dwell on the means of reformation at greater length. Those 
among you who desire to give full scope to your inquiries upon this 
interesting subject, to learn into how many ramifications reformatory 
science of necessity runs—how its difficulties are to be overcome and 
how contending claims are to be adjusted—must consult the works 
of Captain Maconochie. The principle that the convict should be 
detained until by industry and good conduct he has earned his right 
to be free, was first enunciated by Archbishop Whately ; but it was 
developed into a system, and thus rendered capable ef practical ap- 
plication, by Captain Maconochie. May his services even yet, late 
though it be, obtain from him some recognition from his country, 
before the day shall arrive when earthly recompense will avail him 
hothing ! ; 


‘ ’ 
Rev. Mr. Field thus writes :— 
y . i Ay 
Berkshire Gaol, Michaelmas, 1855, ‘ 
My Lords and Gentlemen,—I have the honor to present you wha’ 
my sixteenth Annual eport of the condition of your prisoners, with 
observations thereupon. . 
It is gratifying to observe that there has been a iter Poet “ 
per cent. in the number committed during the last wre sgpireerr etn 
Compared with the preceding year. If this diminution must b 
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a measure ascribed to a sufficiency of employment and perhaps, more 
to the increase of our army, yet on the other hand, the inclemency 
of last winter and the high price of provisions conduced to an op- 
posite result ; and although the enlistment of some dissolute charac- 
ters may have prevented their committal, any decrease on that 
account is counterbalanced by not less than 42 committals from the 
the Royal Berkshire Militia whilst quartered at Reading. When 
it is remembered that this regiment was for nine months billetted in 
public houses, and that very inadequate provision was made for their 
mental and religious instruction, it is surprising that a larger number 
did not become criminal. As respects other causes of crime, the ob- 
servations in my report of last year equally apply to the present, 
The statistical tables which I have appended show that gross igno- 
rance was a characteristic of your prisoners. About two-thirds of 
the entire number were unable to read with the common accuracy 
needful to obtain the ideas of which the words were significant, 
whilst not a third could write theirown names, A still more lamen- 
table proof of neglected education is evinced by the fact, that not one 
in ten possessed such knowledge of religious truths as might be ex- 
pected effectually to restrain vicious propensities. Men thus desti- 
tute of metives to resist have been seduced by many temptations— 
especially those of the beer-house—and crimes have been committed 
that means of sensual indulgence might be secured. 

Reverting however, to the reduced number of offenders, I hope 
it may be chiefly assignable to the preventive efticacy of more 
extended education throughout the county, and next, to the correc- 
tive tendency of vour prison discipline. That education has been so 
extended, and that so few of that consequently enlarged proportion 
of the instructed have been imprisoned, whilst on the other hand so 
many of your criminals have come from the reduced number remain- 
ing ignorant, are facts of deep interest and which demand serious at- 
tention. They not only show, more clearly than ever, the connec- 
tion between ignorance and crime, but prove likewise, that crime 1s 
on the increase amongst the uneducated, since the diminution in the 
number committed is by no means in a ratio corresponding with the 
reduced number of those still uninstructed. This may easily be ac- 
counted for, the temptations to self-indulgence to which this class 1s 
addicted have been multiplied, and the victims have been proportion- 
ally more numerous. Whilst therefore every Christian must de- 
plore the continuance of such incentives to vice and seek their re- 
moval, these statistics show that we cannot over estimate the impor- 
tance of religious education as a counteracting agency. Far better 
thus to prevent offences than by the best penal discipline to correct 
offenders: yet I thankfully repeat my conviction, confirmed by 
larger observation and additional proofs, that the system pursued In 
your county gaol does in many cases prevent a recurrence of crine. 

But as I rejoice that our prison discipline is thus corrective when 
applied long enough to afford the reasonable hope of such a result, 
so T regret that in the case of tive-sixths of those committed last 
year the term of imprisonment—not exceeding three months—was 
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too short for reformatory influence.* I have often deprecated pun- 
ishments so pregnant with evil, and prayed that every imprisonment 
might be of sufficient duration for improvement. “This seems to 
me,” writes one of our learned judges, in a communication I lately 
received from him, ‘‘ This seems to me of the greatest importance 
and yet marvellously neglected in practice. We may use palliatives 
in chronic cases, for alas! we can do no better, but for curable com- 
plaiuts, who would hesitate in performing a painful operation.” 
The lamentable consequences of short imprisonments are not, how- 
ever, limited to the prevention of any curative process, but whilst 
the remedy is inadequate, and the treatment so inefficacious, the dis- 
ease not only becomes chronic, but, with its inveteracy, far more 
malignant. It may be affirmed as indisputable, that an imprisonment 
which fails to amend must demoralise. It degrades the subject of 
it to the rank of a convict ; it affixes astigma which alike forbids 
self-respect, and the favourable regard of better men ; and whilst 
excluded from intercourse with them, the wretched outcast is wel- 
comed and becomes—whether willing or not—the assoeiate of those 
more abandoned than himself, if not more debased. His temptations 
to offend are therefore of necessity stronger, whilst no new princi- 
ple or increased power of resistance has been acquired. Reasonably 
then, might we infer that which experience has proved, namely, that 
short imprisonments are preparatory to future crimes, and are a 
most prolific cause of frequent re-committals. So far from regard- 
ing a previous conviction which has been thus punished as an 
aggravation of guilt, surely the re-convicted offender might often 
with more justice, allege it as an apology for his re-appearance at 
the bar, and plead his former ineffective sentence in mitigation of 
penalty for a crime which mistaken clemency was calculated to in- 
duce, Whilst I desire to speak on this subject with becoming 





* We have already frequently referred to this subject, but if proof of 
the stupidity of justices, and judges, in awarding short sentences to 
juveniles were needed, it is fully offered in the following police report ;— 


‘« Belfast, Saturday, October 20th, 1855. 


Before Mr. Tracy, R.M., and W., Coates, Esq. 

Archer Murphy this morning was honoured by being first called upon, 
as it was only his fifteenth appearance, on the charge of stealing a bottle 
of whiskey from Hudson and Co., High-street. As he had already 
undergone 34 months’ imprisonment. (nearly three years, although not, 
oes enteen years of age), and being five times well whipped, he escaped 
with 14 days’ hard labour.” : 

: We bees received this report from a friend, enclosed to us in the 
ollowing note :— i 

J aa you the enclosed for your Quarterly Record—I have cut it 
froma Belfast Paper of Monday the 22nd Jnst. It shows a new ee = 
in the working of the ex talionis—when Archer Murphy makes “a eer 
teenth appearance before the Magistrates for robbery, I suppose he Wh 
get off with a week's hard labour—it will probably take 20 such ap ae 
ances on the same system before Archer gets off Scot-free, or the ire 
diploma to practise thieving with perfect immunity for life. , 
refurm on the homeopathic plan down here. —kKp. 
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a measure ascribed to a sufficiency of employment and perhaps, more 
to the increase of our army, yet on the other hand, the inclemency 
of last winter and the high price of provisions conduced to an op- 
posite result ; and although the enlistment of some dissolute charac- 
ters may have prevented their committal, any decrease on that 
account is counterbalanced by not less than 42 committals from the 
the Royal Berkshire Militia whilst quartered at Reading. When 
it is remembered that this regiment was for nine months billetted in 
public houses, and that very inadequate provision was made for their 
mental and religious instruction, it is surprising that a larger number 
did not become criminal, As respects other causes of crime, the ob- 
servations in my report of last year equally apply to the present. 
The statistical tables which I have appended show that gross igno- 
rance was a characteristic of your prisoners. About two-thirds of 
the entire number were unable to read with the common accuracy 
needful to obtain the ideas of which the words were significant, 
whilst not a third could write theirownnames, A still more lamen- 
table proof of neglected education is evinced by the fact, that not one 
in ten possessed such knowledge of religious truths as might be ex- 
pected effectually to restrain vicious propensities. Men thus desti- 
tute of motives to resist have been seduced by many temptations— 
especially those of the beer-house—and crimes have been committed 
that means of sensual indulgence might be secured. 

Reverting however, to the reduced number of offenders, I hope 
it may be chiefly assignable to the preventive efficacy of more 
extended education throughout the county, and next, to the correc- 
tive tendency of vour prison discipline. That education has been so 
extended, and that so few of that consequently enlarged proportion 
of the instructed have been imprisoned, whilst on the other hand so 
many of your criminals have come from the reduced number remain- 
ing ignorant, are facts of deep interest and which demand serious at- 
tention. They not only show, more clearly than ever, the connec- 
tion between ignorance and crime, but prove likewise, that crime 1s 
on the increase amongst the uneducated, since the diminution in the 
number committed is by no means in a ratio corresponding with the 
reduced number of those still uninstructed. This may easily be ac- 
counted for, the temptations to self-indulgence to which this class 1s 
addicted have been multiplied, and the victims have been proportion- 
ally more numerous. Whilst therefore every Christian must de- 
plore the continuance of such incentives to vice and seek their re- 
moval, these statistics show that we cannot over estimate the impor- 
tance of religious education as a counteracting agency. Far better 
thus to prevent offences than by the best penal discipline to correct 
offenders: yet I thankfully repeat my conviction, confirmed by 
larger observation and additional proofs, that the system pursued in 
your county gaol does in many cases prevent a recurrence of crine. 

But as L rejoice that our prison discipline is thus corrective when 
applied long enough to afford the reasonable hope of such a result, 
sol regret that in the case of tive-sixths of those committed last 
year the term of imprisonment—not exceeding three months—was 
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too short for reformatory influence.* I have often deprecated pun- 
ishments so pregnant with evil, and prayed that every imprisonment 
might be of sufficient duration for improvement. “This seems to 
me,” writes one of our learned judges, in a communication I lately 
received from him, ‘‘ This seems to me of the greatest importance 
and yet marvellously neglected in practice. We may use palliatives 
in chronic cases, for alas! we can do no better, but for curable come 
plaiuts, who would hesitate in performing a painful operation.” 
The lamentable consequences of short imprisonments are not, how- 
ever, limited to the prevention of any curative process, but whilst 
the remedy is inadequate, and the treatment so inefficacious, the dis- 
ease not only becomes chronic, but, with its inveteracy, far more 
malignant. It may be affirmed asindisputable, that an imprisonment 
which fails to amend must demoralise. It degrades the subject of 
it to the rank of a convict ; it affixes astigma which alike forbids 
self-respect, and the favourable regard of better men ; and whilst 
excluded from intercourse with them, the wretched outcast is wel- 
comed and becomes—whether willing or not—the assoeiate of those 
more abandoned than himself, if not more debased. His temptations 
to offend are therefore of necessity stronger, whilst no new princi- 
ple or increased power of resistance has been acquired. Reasonably 
then, might we infer that which experience has proved, namely, that 
short imprisonments are preparatory to future crimes, and are a 
most prolific cause of frequent re-committals. So far from regard- 
ing a previous conviction which has been thus punished as an 
aggravation of guilt, surely the re-convicted offender might often 
with more justice, allege it as an apology for his re-appearance at 
the bar, and plead his former ineffective sentence in mitigation of 
penalty for a crime which mistaken clemency was calculated to in- 
duce, Whilst I desire to speak on this subject with becoming 


* We have already frequently referred to this subject, but if proof of 
the stupidity of justices, and judges, in awarding short sentences to 
juveniles were needed, it is fully offered in the following police report ;— 

*« Belfast, Saturday, October 20th, 1855. 


Before Mr. Tracy, R.M., and W, CoaTEs, Esq. 

Archer Murphy this morning was honoured by being first called upon, 
as it was only his fifteenth appearance, on the charge of stealing a bottle 
of whiskey from Hudson and Co., High-street. As he had already 
undergone 34 months’ imprisonment. (nearly three years, although not, 
he ate years of age), and being five times well whipped, he escaped 
with 14 days’ hard labour.” : 
‘ We bate received this report from a friend, enclosed to us in the 
ollowing note :— ; 

ag | au you the enclosed for your Quarterly Record—I have cut it 
froma Belfast Paper of Monday the 22nd Inst. It shows a new oe 
in the working of the lex talionis—when Archer Murphy makes he sacri 
teenth appearance before the Magistrates for robbery, 1 suppose hie . 1 
get off with a week’s hard labour—it will probably take 20 eh apDens 
ances on the same system before Archer gets off Scot-free, or 0 Thos oe 
diploma to practise thieving with perfect immunity for life. u 
teturm on the homeopathic plan down here.”—Eb. 
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deference, yet after much inquiry, besides constantly and carefully 
watching the operation and effect of our criminal law during the 
last sixteen years, with advantages which few have possessed, I may 
confidently affirm that its lighter penalties produce many more of- 
fences than they prevent. Convinced of this, 1 look upon the recent 
popular enactment, ‘for diminishing expense and delay in the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice” with painful apprehension, on ac- 
count of its tendency to increase the number of short imprisonments. 
I am not insensible to the importance of diminishing expense, but 
whilst as compared with moral influence, this is unimportant ; the 
more probable result is, that the correctional term being reduced, 
subsequent offences and future prosecutions will cause additional ex- 
pense. I deeply regret, therefore, that in cases of larceny, in which 
the value of property stolen does not exceed five shillings, this mea- 
sure provides as the maximum of punishment, the very least which 
sound policy and the real welfare of the criminal would demand as 
the minimum of imprisonment, namely, three months. But I am 
happy to observe that the very first section of this act gives to the 
justices an increased discretionary power. It provides ¢ that if upon 
hearing of the charge, they shall be of opinion that there are cir- 
cumstances in the case which render it inexpedient to inflict any 
punishment, they shall have power to dismiss the person charged 
without proceeding to a conviction.’ My lords and gentlemen, | 
doubt not that by the judicious exercise of this power, many a short 
imprisonment with its mischievous and miserable consequences will 
be prevented. But whilst assured that in Berkshire the authority 
will not be abused, I should be unfaithful if, after such long converse 
with criminals, | abstained from adverting to the encouragement 
given to crime by unconditional impunity. The experience of nearly 
two thousand years does not controvert the maxim the Roman orator 
so long since propounded, ‘ Impunitas est maxima peccandi illece- 
bra.* 

Whilst, then, I trust that the extension of power will be advan- 
tageous, I submit that, in the bill prepared by one of your honour- 
able bench, it was far better provided for, because in a manner not 
merely preventive of evil, but likely to be productive of much good. 
In the report which I had the honour to present two years since, 





“ Cicero pro Milone—The sequel of this Report, I trust, sufficiently 
shows that whilst deprecating short imprisonments, I am not an advo- 
cate for severe punishments. I cannot, however, sympathise with many 
who evince a morbid feeling in favour of impunity, which, whilst it i 
courages crime, is contrary to the revealed will of Him who has sh na 
the magistrate to be a ‘* Revenger to execute wrath upon him that doe 
evil.”. Thus the sentiment of the Pagan orator is not inconsistent word 
cred precepts. It reminds us too of the maxim of one often described as' . 
Christian Cicero—‘*‘ Servorum autem filiorumque peccata non a een 
peccatum est: evadent enim ad majus malum per impunitatem. ome pene 
tius, De Ira, ch. xviii. Our great poet was also well acquainte 
human nature when he wrote— 

‘‘ We bid this be done 
When evil deeds have their permissive pass, 
And not the punishment.” 
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prayed that your influence might be exerted with the legislature to 
obtain an act providing that a discretionary power be vested in ma- 
gistrates (not under any circumstances to disiniss a person charged 
with crime, rather than to convict him, by which proceeding, although 
the dismissal with its cireumstances be recorded, as provided in sec- 
tion 7 of the recent act, yet the charge can scarcely, withuut a con- 
viction, be the subject of future adjudication ; and even if the party 
who had been previously so charged be, for a subsequent offence, 
summarily dealt with under this act, no increased penalty is appointed, 
Instead, therefore, of this proceeding, I begged your influence might 
be exerted that magistrates should have power) to record a first or 
even second trifling offence, the punishment of which should be sus- 
pended and conditional, to be, however, inflicted in a cumulative 
measure if the offender were again convicted. I beg to thank the 
hon. member for having inserted this provision in the draft of a bill, 
with a copy of which he favoured me, and | trust that another ses- 
sion of parliament will not pass without an amendment of the present 
act, by substituting the clause of that bill which 1s unfortunately 
superseded. 

I have satisfaction in reporting that the penal and corrective plans 
pursued in your prison have been in no respect inferior to those of 
former years, whilst some improvements have been introduced, The 
additional employment provided for your prisoners is advantageous, 
and the coarser fare supplied to them has been long desirable. Still 
there are defects which I feel called upon to mention. Although not 
subjected to any wearisome labour, your prisoners are compelled to 
spend not less than ten hoursin bed. { have for successive years refer- 
red to such a practice as little inaccordance with the wisdom evinced 
in your other regulations. It is certainly not required for bodily rest, 
and is injurious to mind and morals. Allow me, then, to repeat an 
earnest hope that you will correct a vicious practice which has no 
legislative sanction, which must be condemned by every intelligent 
man, and was denounced by the parliamentary committee on prison 
discipline in 1850, whose report affirms that ‘no prisoner should be 
left in darkness more than a maximum time which can be required for 
rest, namely, eight hours.” If this remark be applicable to prisoners 
subjected to severe exertion and constant toil, with how much greater 
force does it apply to those under that wiser discipline from which 
penal labour is excluded. . ae 

The system under which debtors are still confined is more vicious 
in its tendencies than can be described in this report. I can never 
cease to deprecate the continuance of a plan in which, ainidst $0 
much to condemn, it would be diflicult to discover anything to ap- 
prove. Recently the father of a young person allowed him to “f 
committed for debt, with the hope that some extravagant habits wou d 
be corrected; andif youths of such a character could be auluosien 
for a short time to separate confinement, the happiest results mig ~ 
ensue; but as in this case I advised an immediate release, lest the 
foolish spendthrift should become an unprincipled profligate, or n- 
sibly a convicted felon, so I would warn every parent against the 
peril, under present circumstances, of adopting such a course. 
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Although three persons have been removed to lunatic asylums 
during the last year, yet in no case has insanity been assignable to 
their imprisonment. In one instance the sufferer had been only a 
few days in your prison, and had previously been in a similar state 
of mental derangement. In another the disease was hereditary, both 
the mother of the prisoner and his father’s father having been insane ; 
and the third was decidedly in that condition when committed, be- 
sides having three children in lunatic asylums, It has been my duty 
to express regret that, when these prisoners were certified and re- 
ported as insane, they were not more speedily removed. Whilst they 
remain in prison it is almost impossible to treat such persons in the 
manner required, and the means needful for their restraint seriously 
aggravate the disease. 

The remarks I have felt called upon to offer concerning short 
imprisonments are further supported by the annexed tables, descrip- 
tive of persons recommitted. They show, that of 685, 256 had been 
in custody before ; of which number 159 had been in separate con- 
finement ; but, of these, 131 had not been previously under your 
penal treatment longer than three months, and but few for even that 
short time. The recommittal of these, therefore, is accounted for. 
Of the remaining 28, [8 were hardened offenders, who, having been 
repeatedly convicted, had been confined in the old gaols, and, it must 
be feared, rendered incorrigible by associating with other criminals. 
Thus, the number recommitted, who for their first offence were 
subjected to a term of punishment which could with reason be ex- 
pected to prove corrective, is only ten. If, then, the proportion 
recommitted be adduced as any test of the efficacy of a prison system, 
certainly one which exhibits such results may not merely challenge 
comparison with others, but presents such a contrast to them as 
should compel its universal adoption. 

During the last twelve months 54 juvenile offenders have been 
committed to prison, and in the table appended, which gives the par- 
ticulars of 159 reeommitted criminals, 41 are described as having 
entered upon their career of crime before they were sixteen years of 
ave. These have since been imprisoned 211 times—an average of 
more than five times to each. tn my report last year I expressed 
hope that a refurmatory school would be ere long established in this 
county, in accordance with the ‘ Act for the better care and refor- 
mation of young offenders.’ Subsequently, as criminals of this 
pitiable class were committed, I was encouraged by the courtesy and 
sympathy of our visiting justices to represent their case to them, 
and to solicit their more powerful influence; and it is with a deep 
feeling of gratitude that I revert to the efficient maaner 1n which 
those magistrates again brought the subject before your honourable 
bench at the Easter sessions, and second the humane attention and 
munificent contributions of several noblemen and gentlemen in the 
county. Icannot doubt that an example of such benevolence and 
liberal.ty will be admitted by all, and whilst imitated by others, 
honoured with equal rank and entrusted with like wealth, that those 
amongst us whose means are more limited, but who are not less 
interested in the philanthropic plan, or less likely to derive advantag¢ 
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from its operation, will cheerfully contribute towards its completion. 
The progress which has been made in this important work—so much 
greater than would have been anticipated—proves the earnestness 
with which it has been pursued. A reformatory school is now pre. 
pared, and, perhaps, I do not unwarrantably presume, if, after much 
enquiry, and the personal inspection of several establishments for the 
same purpose, I express a confident opinion that the zeal which has 
been displayed does not surpass the sound judgment evinced in the 
preliminary arrangements. I believe them to be calculated to ensure 
success ; and since, at the important meeting last week, it was desired 
that I should take part in superintending the discipline of the insti- 
tution, I shall esteem it alike a privilege and a duty to render any 
service in my power in furtherance of that which is so wise, just, and 
—— in its purpose, and which affords the promise of most happy 
results, 


se 





* Every day we have proofs of the great necessity for a speedy anid 
complete extension of the Schools; and amongst other cases, the follow- 
ing occurring in the London Police Reports of the third week in last 
October, shew the advantages which must spring from that branch of 
the system which permits parents to send their unruly children to the 
Institution for the purpose of reformation. 


THE BEGINNING OF CRIME. 


John Cable, a little boy, about eleven years of age, was charged with 
robbing his parents of 6s. 1}0d.—The prisoner’s father is a steady hard. 
working man, with a large family. On Monday, the mother went out 
to purchase some food for them, leaving 6s. 10d. on the shelf. On her 
return she found that the prisoner had absconded with it, and when he 
was met in the evening he had spent it all. ‘The poor mother said she 
did not wish to press the the charge, her only object for giving him into 
custody was to endeavour by a night’s confinement to deter her child 
from a repetition of the offence.—In answer to the magistrate’s inquiries, 
she said that he had never robbed her before, and that all the rest of her 
children were honest and well conducted.—After a feeling admonition, 
the magistrate discharged the accused. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 


Lambeth~ Michael Bummerford, a little urchin, whose head scarcely 
reached the felons’ bar, was charged with stealing 4s. 6d. and three 
pawnbrokers’ tickets, the property of his father.—The father, a decent 
looking man, a stationer’s clerk, and who gave his evidence under a feeling 
of strong emotion, said that the prisoner had from his childhood become 
addicted to acts of dishonesty, and stole every article he could lay his 
hands on. He had procured three differeut situations for him, and 
from each he had been discharged for dishonesty. After this, and on 
his solemn promise to change his conduct, he (witness) had entrusted 
him to take weekly payments to a loan society, and in the end discovered 
that he had kept back as much as 30s. On Saturday last, while h's 
mother was being confined, the prisoner absconded with half-a-crown 
and two shillings, and he had not seen him until he was in the custody 
of a constable, The witness added that though so young. the prisoner 
had been in the habit of absenting himself from home for several nights 
together, and every sixpence he could lay his hands on was spent at the 
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Two boys have been removed from your gaol to reformatory 
schools since the commencement of the current year ; one to that of 
Kingswood, near Bristol, and the other to that of Stoke, near 
Droitwitch, and the report which I have lately received of them is 
such as to give good hope of their permanent correction, <A girl, 
too, has been admitted into a similar establishment at Wandsworth, 
and, although for a time her misconduct almost forbade hope of her 
reformation, yet the last report I received of ber was far more fa. 
vorable. I take the liberty of saying that I believe if she had been 
longer under the preparatory discipline of the prison, subsequent 
treatment would have been less difficult and more effective. 

As respects the convicts committed by government to your charge, 
I do not think it necessary to trouble you with any particular report, 
having recently placed in your hands a publication on § The Discipline 
and Management of Convicts,’ in which I felt compelled to describe 
the pernicious tendency of present plans—especially in lessening the 
term of separate confinement, in making the duration of punishment 
dependent upon the conduct of the prisoner, and in granting ¢ Tickets 
of Leave’ with large gratuities when about half the appointed term 
of imprisonment had expired. Lxvery week has afforded proof that 
the tendency of such a system is to frustrate means of amendment, 
to induce imposture, and to reward the base counterfeit of virtue 
by affording an earlier opportunity for the further perpetration of 
crime. Several convicts thus liberated and sent back to this county 
have been re-convicted ; and, having enquired respecting others, [ 
have reason to believe that they, too, will soon be again inmates of 
your gaol. Surprising, indeed, would be any other result, whether 
we look to the conduct of these men previous to conviction, or to 
the regulations by which endeavours to correct are rendered ineffec- 
tive. Omitting others, I briefly describe the case of one recommitted 
for a felony during the last fortnight. He was bad from his birth: 
his father has been transported, and when liimself convicted for the 
thirteenth time in 1851, he was sentenced by this court to be trans- 
ported for seven years. When less than half that term had expired 
he received a ‘ticket of leave,’ and with it some good clothes, his 
fare from Dartmoor to Reading was paid, and he was presented with 
£7 13s. as earnings—a term surely misapplied! Hearing that he 
had been released on the promise of employment from aman who 
had been himself six months in prison, I went in search of him, 
and was informed that, having in less than a week proved still dis- 
honest, he had left the county. ' 

I deem it unnecessary in this report to repeat any description of 
the evident benefits which attend and result from the system of prison 
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Bower Saloon and Victoria Theatre, to see Jack Sheppard, the represen- 
tation of which, he was sorry to say, was the ruin of thousands of youtis 
in the metropolis. —The police-constable said that on taking the prisoner 
and telling him the charge, he said he was sorry the amount stolen ae 
not twice as much.—The prisoner had nothing to say in defence, and 
was committed to the House of Correction for a month, and ordered to 
be whipped.—Ep. 
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treatment which you have pursued. The experience of another year 
has confirmed my opinion that, whilst the punishment it provides is 
severe, the opportunity it affords for moral and religious discipline 
renders it the most corrective ever adopted. It is a system in ac- 
cordance with God's revealed will, and upon which His blessing has 
been vouchsafed : and, therefore, in the continued exercise of minis- 
terial duty—often arduous, perplexing, and painful—I am animated 
by the retrospect, and still confiding in the Divine favour, I shall 
persevere, in the full conviction that such labour is far from being 
in vain, F 

I have pleasure in bearing testimony to the satisfactory manner in 
which your schoolmasters have performed their duty throughout the 
past year, whilst the moral conduct of the officers, generally, has 
been such as to deserve commendation, 

I have the honour to remain, 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Your faithful servant, 


J. Piety, Chaplain.”* 





* The Chaplain of Abingdon gaol, in his Report, thus supports Mr. 
Field's opinions ; and his statements relating to short imprisonments and 
their consequences, re-committals, are of great importance.— 

“‘ In reference to the proposed Reformatory School, he says, that with- 
out being too sanguine, we may safely anticipate great good from the 
Reformatory School now being established. This is cutting off the 
supply at the spring head; still there will ever bea large ‘* escape,” 
which joined by tributaries further on the stream of life, will ever roll 
along a tide of pollution, both broad and deep. Our expectation, 
therefore, from these new institutions will not render less necessary 
enquiries as to how the present treatm@t of criminals acts, what are its 
defects, and what its remedies. The class of offenders among whom my 
duty leads me, is principally of those who have been sentenced to short 
terms of imprisonment, varying froma iew days to fonr months, yet 
forming, numerically, the largest class of prisoners ia the kingdom, aud 
generally the materials for criminals of a deeper dye. On both these ac- 
counts, considerations respecting them assume a grave importance. 

The statistical tables of recommittals confirm mein the opinion that 
the present prison discipline, as applied to shoré imprisonmeuts, is not 
calculated to deter, or adapted to reform. If in such cases the narrow 
limits of time render it impossible that both ends can be accomp ished, 
the reformatory, therefore, must of necessity yield to the deterring prin. 
ciple, simply from want of opportunity to carry out the former. Al pre- 
sent, I fear, we fail in both. ‘otal cessation from work, it is argued, isa 
greater punishment than employment. To the actively disposed it 
undoubtedly is. But do the actively disposed form the majority, or 
even a halfoftie inmates of a gaol, especially of the summarily convieted? 
Have not most of them been brought there by indulged indolence of 
mind and body? ‘l’osuch the inactivity of prison life isa positive boon, 
And as regards the other class, it remains to be considered whether the 
infliction of idleness isa wholesome reformatory punishment. I certainly 
think not, for these several reasons, first, though irksome and tedious for 
a time, it is not of a nature to leave behind it a decided impression of 
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It will be observed that on the chief question here involv- 
ed, the practicability of working successfully the Ticket-of- 
Leave system, there is no difference of opimon between Mr. 
Hill and Mr. Field. They do differ, and that most materially, 
upon the terms on which the ticket should be granted, and 
upon the means by which the prisoner should be permitted to 
work out his freedom. Both our esteemed friends are men of 
great and undoubted ability, and are most intimately acquaint- 
ed with all the bearings of the subject. They are satisfied 
tliat the system is sound, and thus they afford strong author- 
ity in support of Colonel Jebb’s cherished scheme : but much 
as we rejoice to find that they approve the Ticket-of-Leave 
system, we regret that they differ so widely on the terms 
upon which liberation can be securely extended. Mr. Hill 
lias stated his opinions at length, Mr. Field has detailed them 
in his pamphlet, to which he above refers, and from which, 
in the seventeenth Number of this Revirw, (Zecord p. xii) 
we made very long and valuable extracts. In our opinion 
the whole question resolves itself into one capable of accurate 
solution if the prison authorities will only patiently Lypivip- 
VALIZE their prisoners, and treat each man, in reporting him, 
according to his natural character. Mr. Field has well ex- 
plained this point in his Report, and if it were carried into 
effect by fitting officers, in properly constructed prisons, we 
need not fear that the great element of Reformation—hope, 
could die ; and thus Mr. Hill’s wise principle would be secured 
in all ils integrity. We should thus have, not alone good 
prisoners, but also good men amongst those set free on Tickets- 
of-Leave, The distinction here taken by us is well consider- 
ed; and we but hold the opinion of one of our most deep 
thinking philanthropists, who thus writes to us upon this 
subject, and referring to Mr. Field's opimions :— 

“ He is right in opposing short imprisonments, which give no time 


for assured reformation, but he is wrong in considering that a fixed 


time is desirable, because it evidently takes away a great spur to 
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dislike or disgust. 2. No positive habit for good can be formed by 1t. 
3. Mental vacuity and listlessness are engendered by it.” 

The Key. gentleman, in conclusion, calls attention to the, fact that 
four-fifths of the crimes committed, owe their origin to eer 
and he deprecates, as one primary cause, the little consequence with 
which this sin is treated by the lower classes, and the gradual abrogation 
of the laws which exist, and which would, if carried out, award it due 
punishment,—Ep. 
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improvement. Again he is right in drawing the distinetion between 
a good prisoner and a good man, but he is wrong in confounding 
the characters of each. By agood prisoner I understand a man who 
falls into the routine of prison life with facility, is obedient to its rules, 
outwardly submissive, and who performs the not over difficult tasks 
which are usually the only ones imposed upon him, to the satisfaction 
of the officers, and lastly, who cultivates the good opinion of the 
Chaplain by expertness in all that belongs to ritual, and by somewhat 
of exuberance in all that belongs to religious profession. A good 
man is another creature. His desires are changed and his habits 
have conformed themselves to this reformation in the inner man, and 
above all, he has acquired the power of self-control, in short, he has 
attained to the resolution and to the ability of self-support and self- 
government. Now this conquest is not to be made without hard 
fighting against counteracting motives. The means of acquiring good 
habits must be given to him, and above all habits that of industry. 
He must therefore enjoy the opportunity of daily Jabour in some 
useful avocation whieh he may turn to account after he shall regain 
his liberty. He must have some freedom of action even in gaol, or 
how is he to learn the art of self-government, and when the means {or 
reforming his habits have thus been given to him, the stimulus must 
also be furnished, and none other is so powerful on the human mind 
as the panting after the outside of the gaol. Let him then work his 
way out, that is, let his industry move him forwards while his failures 
froin time to time in his duties of economy, restraint of temper, &c., 
make him fall from time to time backwards ; and when I say that he is 
to work himself out, I mean that the gate is to be opened to him when 
the balance of his gains over his losses has arisen to a certain height.” 


Doubtless the Ticket-of-Leave System requires tlie chicfest 
care upon the part of most devoted prison officers: ib requires 
that the life of the liberated convict be closely watched by 
the police, and that the slightest discovered breach of the 
indorsed conditions be visited by a speedy, sudden, and 

oh bedi ihe 

relentless revival of the original sentence. The knowledge 
of all these things must impress their great Importance 
upon the mind of every man who knows the theory and 
practice of prison discipline; this knowledge has prevented 
the issue of Tickets-of-Leave in Ireland; for, as those ex- 
cellent public servants, the Directors of Convict Prisons 
in Ireland, observe in their List Annual heport,— 

“The same feeling which prevents our inflicting on a colony 
conviets who have not been subjected to a proper course of prison 
discipline also precludes our bringing forward prisoners for discharge 
in this country on Tickets of Licence as in England. We consider 
such ¢ Ticket of Licence’ to be a sort of guarantee to the commun- 
ity, that in consequence of a prisoner having been subjected to a 
proper course of prison ciscipline and refurmatory treatment, he is 
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considered a fit subject to be received and employed by those out- 


side the pris on. 

Such reformatory course not having hitherto been pursued in this 
country, we have not felt ourselves justified in recommending the 
issue of tickets of licen: 

din 

If our police authorities, both within and without the 

5 - ] ] , > ps » > , 
prison, will only do that diate which the law places upon 
them, we shall find no further records of relapsed Ticket-of- 
not discover eb ny judges, and 


, 2% 
Ve 


Leave men: we shall 
journalists proclaiming the danger of the sys but we shall 
have a fair and successful trial of ae with satisfactory 
and well proved results; As yet the system has not had fair 
play, and the “ h it-him-for-he-has-no-friends” tone of abuse 
has been ; opted with regard to the Ticket- eee ave plan. 
Punch and Lhe Times have been equi ally unfair to the system 
and to ional ates, confounding the faults of the no ’s ad- 
ministration with its p rinciple. Documents such as Mr. Hills 
Charge, and Mr. Ti il’s Report, are of thé most inestimable 
value: they show @/7 the questions—broadly, openly, ably, and 
honestly. 

Amongst the important publications of the quarter, bearing 
upon the subjects of this Record, we must place. as first and 
chiefest, the following 1 nost admirable paper, printed in the 
last number of a very excellent periodical, 72e Law Review, 
which has ever advocated the cause of Reform: itories, and has 
sup) pores these institutions in common with many other 
legislative ameliorations advocated by the Society for the 
Amendment of the Law. 

Lhe paper is devoted to a short sketch of Mettray, 
on the various works written on that most interesting Institu- 
pest ; and to a detail of the events occurring during the visit 

. Demetz to England, in the month of f October. The 
vin r requires no comment from us ; it is clear and simple ; 
and as we read the account there given of the reception of M. 
Demetz in Birmingham we are forcibly reminded of an obser- 
vation of Southey’s in Ins L7/e of Juhu Wesley,—* Tie works 
of such men survive the mM, a ind continue a operate, whien 
ambition but the memory of its 


drawn 


nothing roimains of worldly 
vanity and its eult.” 


* See atull notice of this most 
Revisw, Vol. V. No. [8. pp. 442 to dol; 
Schools for Ireland.” See also the opinion expressed by M. Demet, 


post, p. xlvil, 
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r r v \T hry T ie a T 
METTRAY, AND M. DEMETZ IN ENGLAND. 

1. Rapport sur les Colonies Agricoles. Lud la Réunion In- 
ternationale de Charité. Par M. Demertz, Directeur de la 
Colonie de Mettray, et Conseiller Honoraire de la Cour Im- 
periale de Paris. Tours: 1855. 

2. Lrots Jours d Mettray. Par Pavt Hvor. Paris: 1848. 

3. Notice sur Mettray. Par Avaustin Cocutn. Paris: 1847. 

4. Rapport de Al. Demetz, d la Société Paternelle. Reprinted 
from the Irish Quarterly Review for September 1854. Lon- 
don. 

5. Metiray: a Lecture. By Roperr Harr, M.A., Recorder 
of Doncaster. 

6. Visits to Continental Reformatories: a Lecture. By Ro- 
BERT Hatt, M.A. Reprinted from the Trish Quarterly 
Review, for June, 1855. 


7. Essays, Speeches &c. on Reformatory Schools. Edited by 
JELINGER Symons, Esy., Barrister-at-law. 1855. 
8. 4 Visit to Mettray: a Lecture. By E. B. Wurst ey, M.A. 


1855. 


The interest excited by M. Demetz, as the leader of the refor- 
matory movement and founder of Mettray, the great exemplar of 
reformatory schools, during his short visit to this country a month 
ago, proving, as it did, the wide-spread recognition of the principles 
he has elaborated into a system, and successfully reduced to practice 
in France, must have afforded the liveliest gratification to all who 
have laboured to promulgate those principles among us, The respect 
with which his words were listened to at Birmingham, at Bristol, 
and at Redhill, demonstrates our willingness to learn the truths which 
his experience so eminently qualifies him to teach ; and it is greatly 
to be regretted that the very short period during which M. Demetz 
could be absent from France gave so few opportunities for our bene- 
fiting by the inestimable advantave of hearing from his own lips the 
results of twenty years’ practical study of one of the most important, 
if not the most important, social questions of the age, But let us 
ever remember the deep debt of obligation under w hich we are placed 
by his bestowal upon us of even a few days—a short time, indeed when 
computed by us—but long if measured by his absence from Mettray. 

We have thought that while the words of this distinguished man 
are vet fresh in the memory of our readers, a slight sketch of him, 
and of his friend and fellow-labourer M. de Courteilles, will not be 
unacceptable, especially as some part of our information respecting 
them and Mettray has not before been published. 

‘In 1837,” says Mr Robert Hall, “the French Government ap- 
pointed a commission to make a personal examination of the Prans- 
atlantic system of prison discipline, and a man of peeuiar qualifica- 
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tions presented himself for the purpose—Frédéric Auguste Demetz, 
a Judge of the Court of Appeal at Paris.”* 

The attention of M. Demetz had already been drawn to the miser- 
able position of convicted children for whom in France there was no 
other prison than those devoted also to the reception of adult and 
hardened criminals. Having profited by the opportunity thus afford. 
ed for examining the institutions already existing in America for the 
detention of juvenile delinquents only, he conceived the idea of es- 
tablishing a reformatory schoo! for the same class at home. His 
views were adopted in France by a society of which he is a member— 
the Suciété de patronage (of which we shall hereafter speak more 
fully) ; and shortly after he returned to Europe it called upon him 
to form one of a committee appointed to gather the information 
necessary for the execution of his philanthropic design. 

Tht superiority of agricultural labour in its reformatory effect on 
the criminal, to any that could be performed within doors was already 
recognised, 

‘**On ne pouvait, dans l'intérieur d'une prison, lui apprendre qu'une 
profession industrielle quile forgait inévitablement, a la fin de son 
emprisonnement, d’aller augmenter la population ouvriére de nos 
manufactures, et d’en partager les vices et les périls.”t 

On the other hand, 

‘*Un rude exercice, en plein air, fortifie le corps, et le spectacle 
des beautés de la nature fait naitre dans le coeur de Phomme un 
profond sentiment d’admiration et de reconnaissance pour le 
be a 

“ Toutefois, lorsque la commission voulut passer de la théorie a la 
pratique et rédiger le programme d'une colonie agricole, les embarras 
commencérent, et elle sentit qu’elle n’était pas préparée par de 
suffisantes études. Elle chargea deux de ses membres d’aller étudier 
sur les lieux les colonies dela Belgique et de la Hollande, et elle 
désigna a cet effet M. Léon Faucher, de si regrettable mémoire, et 
mol, 

«Ceci se passait il y a environ dix-huit ans. On savait alors, que 
les essais tentés dans les deux pays dont nous venons de parler 
n’avaient pas été heureux. Les colonies Hollandaises ne menaient 
qu'une vie languissante et faisaicnt des sacrifices €normes pour un 
résultat médioere, et les colonies Belges offraient encore des résultats 
plus désastreux. Nous n’allions done pas dans ces pays pour y 
chercher des modéles, mais nous pouvions espérer d’y trouver des 
lecons. Nous ne devons pas moins a celui qui nous signale les écueils, 
qua celui qui nous montre le bon chemin.” (Sines 

‘Nous ne ftimes pas longtemps a nous confirmer dans opinion 
que les éstablissements de ces deux pays n’avaient rien a nous ap- 


— 














* Mettray: A Lecture read before the Leeds’ Philosophical and Literary 
Society, by Robert Hall, M.A., Recorder of Doncaster, p. 6. London ; 
Cash, 8, Bishopsgate Street, 1854. . 

¢ Rapport sur les Colonies Agricoles, lu ala Réunion Internationale de 
Charité. July, 1855. Par M. Demetz, conseiller honoraire a la cour 
impériale de Paris, pp. 8-9. Tours; Imprimerie Ladeveze. 

t Ibid, p. 9. 
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prendre. M. Léon Faucher fut obligé de retourner a Paris, et il 
nous failut continuer seul nos explorations. Elles devaient se 
terminer a Hambourg, ot nous allions enfin trouver, nofis ne 
craignons pas dele dire, la solution du probléme que nous étions 
chargé d’étudier. C'est prés du village de Horn, dans un pays 
fertile et pittoresque, sur le penchant d’un coteau qui domine la belle 
vallée de |’Elbe et de la Bill, que nous etimes l'occasion de visiter 
lécole de réforme de i gta Nous ne nous arréterons pas 
a décrire cet établissement devenu célébre, et qui a recu depuis 
notre voyage des accroissements considérables. Nous nous conten- 
terons de marquer les traits principaux. II avait été fondé vers la 
fin de 1833 par le respectable M. Wichern, pour recevoir les jeunes 
enfants que des habitudes vicieuses menagaient de pervertir ou avaient 
déja flétris. L’habile fondateur avait cherché son moyen de salut 
dans l’esprit de famille; il s’€tait efforcé d’exciter dans ces jeunes 
ceeurs, les motions douces et salutaires que produit la famille, et 
que @taient devenues ou avaient toujours eté étrangéres a ces 
malheureux. 

Les colons étaient divisés en groupes de douze individus qui 
prenaient le nom de familles. Cette dénomination était justifiée 
par le lien d’affection intime et de bienveillance continue qu’on 
s'‘efforgait d’établir entre les membres qui les composaient. A chacun 
de ces familles était préposé un chef ou plutot un guide que les 
enfants appelaient leur pére. Elle habitait une petite maison isolée, 
construite de ses mains et séparée de la maison voisine par de 
jardins ou par des vergers. Quatre existaient lors de notre visite ; 
elles formaient comme un petit hameau et n’avaient entre-elles que 
les rapports exigés par l’administration de la maison. 

La discipline de la colonie @tait ferme et sévére, et cependant, 
nous devons le dire, tempérée par une paternelle tendresse. La 
réforme morale en était le but; un travail énergique, persévérant, 
en méme temps qu'une éducation profondément religieuse en étaient 
les moyens. Des notes journaliéres constataient la conduite de 
chacun, ses progrés ou ses rechutes; la tendre sollicitude des chefs 
n’empéchait en rien les rigueurs quelquefois nécessaires d'un régime 
qui conservait au fond un caractére correctionnel ; et l’on ne saurit 
s‘imaginer, a moins d’en avoir été témoin, la smypathie qui attachait 
a la colonie ces pauvres pupilles devenus d’honnétes gens. 

‘On le voit, la base sur laquelle s’appuyait la colonie de Horn et a 
laquelle elle a du ses merveilles, c’est la reconstitution de la famille.’”* 

M. Demetz had no need to prolong his journey. The Rauhe 
Haus supplied him with the model of which Mettray became the 
“ glorified” copy. He had now to act. ‘ Alone,” he says, ** he should 
have been unequal to so great an enterprise ; but— 

“La Providence nous vint en aide, en nous faisant retrouver un 
ancien condisciple, M. le Vicomte de Courteilles: i] adopta nos vues, 





* « Rapport sur les Colonies Agricoles,” lu a la Réunion Inter- 
nationale de Charité, Par M. Demetz, Conseiller a la Cour Impérial 
de Paris, pp. 17, 18, 21, 22, 23. Tours: Imprimerie Ladevéze. 
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nous offrit son concours et alla jusqu’a nous proposer son domaine 
pour y établir l’institution que nous résoltimes de fonder ensemble, ie 
in his interesting 


M. C 
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ochin, 


* Notice 


sur 


« Ancien militaire distingué, condisciple de M. 


comme lui par l’intelligence 


Mettray,’ 


writes, 
Demetz, eminent 
et genereux par le coeur, occupé des 


longtemps des questions auxque Hes il venait de consacrer un re- 
marquable écrit (¢ les condamnes et les prisons’) M. de Brétignéres 
rcsolut de se dévouer aussi a la régeneration des jeunes detenus,”+ 

The spirit in which he executed this noble 
gathered from the following anecdote related of him by M. Paul 
Huot, in his *¢ Trois Jours a Mettray :’ 


7 Nous venions dentrer 


resolution 


r sous un hasigus wv, oti deux colons, 


may be 


a cheval 


en face l'un de l’autre, sur un banc, jouaient sur un damier. Le directeur 
passa la main sur la téte d’un des joueurs, et me dit: ‘ Tenez! voiia 
bon sujet ; 
cessé d’étre sur le tableau d’honneur depuis son arrivée ici ;’ au fond 
du hangar, il y avait une porte par ou nous pouvions sortir ; mais, en 
causant, nous times, sans nous en apercevoir, 
nous nous trouvames de l’autre coté de cette porte entr, ouverte, a 
temps pour entendre, involontairement, la conversation suivante. 
‘Cet homme-la, disait un des enfants, je l’aime comme mon pére! 
** Quelque chose de chaud que ton pére, répondit l’autre ; tu oses 
comparer M. de Courteilles a ton pére, celui qui te sauve a celui qui 
t’a perdu!”t 
M .de Courteilles well knew that by sympathising with those children 
in their honest pride in doing rig ‘ht, and in their innocent recreation, 
he obtained an irresistible influence over their minds and hearts when 


un de nos meilleurs colons! 


it was necessary to reprove them for their faults. 


bon travailleur, 


Of this 


if n’a pas 


le tour de Ja maison, et 


influence 


we shall have occasion to indicate results that may appear almost 
magical to those who do not know “the effect produced on the heart 
of a poor creature who has gained for the first time a fr iend com- 
respect by his character and social position, and by his 


manding 


benevolence and unwearied zea 
gratitude and affection. 


%? 


M. de Courteilles died in 1852, at the age of fifty-five : 


‘He was,’ 


the last 


writes Mr. 
moment of his life. 


Hall, 


il aw akening feelings long dormant of 


“eno aged in the work lite rally to 
He was attending the sick bed of a 


youth who had to all appearance become thoroughly hardened, when 
the latter, for the first time since his admission into the colony, eXx- 
hibited some sign of contrith on. 


experienced on the oceasiot 


The joy which M. 


reminded him of an extract from the 


de Cour teilles 


sermon of the Abbé Lacon ‘dai ire, which he had inserted in his work on 


Jecris histoire 
i ma miss} 


quer 


un juste tribut de 
ces Institutions. 


+ Notice sur M« ttray, p. 9. 
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+ rois 


Paris: 
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aes coloni 1eS 





agricole ss: ace titre ce serait man- 
on, etencore plu s au devoir de l'amitié, de tre pas payer 


vrets a celui quia le} plus contri bué au suceés de 


Paris: Claye et Ti mllefer, r 
Jours a Mettray, p. 
Imprimerie Cl iye et "Tuillefer, 7 7. Rue St. Benott. 


Par M. 


Par Augustin Cochin, 
Rue St. Benoit, 


1847. 


Paul Huot, 


Decteur en 


Avocat. 
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‘Prisons,’ p. 134. He went for the volume and was reading the pas- 
sage to the friends that were around hira, when the book dropped 
from his hand: he was dead.”* . 

His loss to M. Demetz, both as an affectionate friend and an un- 
wearied fellow-labourer, it is impossible to estimate; to the colon 
it was not a less severe bereavement; but even in death this poe f 
lent man stimulated to good all around him :— 

«On the death of M. de Courteilles, a month's good behaviour 
without a single punishment was held forth as the means by which a 
family might obtain an engraved copy of his portrait; which at the 
end of five months had in this manner been added to the insignia of 
honour of every family.”+ 

Of the effect of his death on the large staff of officers at Mettray, 
who so nobly second the efforts of the director, M. Demetz speaks 
thus :— 

‘‘La perte de M. de Courteilles, que le temps semble grandir en 
ajoutant a VPisolement qu’elle nous cause, nous a forcé d’étendre les 
attributions des employés placés sous nos ordres, afin de suppléer, 
autant que possible, a une si puissante et si douce collaboration.” . . 

“« 1] est des valeurs d’ intelligence et de coeur qui ne se remplacent 
jamais, je suis cependant heureux de proclamer bien haut que j'ai 
trouvé chez tous nos agents un redoublement de zéle qu’on ne saurait 
trop louer ; ils se sont efforcés, chacun dans la sphere de ses attribu- 
tions, de prouver qu'ils @taient dignes de l’affection de celui qu’ils 
ont perdu, en cherchant a ne pas laisser déchoir l’euvre fondée par 
leur bienfaiteur, par leur pére.’’t 

His remains lie in the burial-ground at Mettray: his epitaph is in 
these words :—** J’ai voulu vivre, mourir, et rescusciter avec eux.” 
They are an extract from his will, and are inscribed also beneath his 
bust which adorns the large hall of the Institution. He left no 
children, but his wife survives him. ‘Though rich, accomplished, and 
still young, she has since his death withdrawn from the world, in 
which she held a distinguished position, to occupy herself as a Sister 
of Charity with works of merey, differing from perhaps in kind, but 
demanding, if possible, even more self-devotion than that with which 
her husband’s name will ever be associated. 

M. Demetz, the surviving founder of Mettray, is about sixty years 
of age, of middle height, one of those firmly knit men who seem formed 
for enduring great fatigue. Mr. Wheatley says: There is little in 





* Mr. Hall’s Lecture, p. 7, 1804. 

t Ibid. p. 19. 

t Rapport de M. Demetz, Directeur de la Colonie Agricole de 
Mettray ala Société Paternelle. Reprinted from the Quarterly 
Record of the Progress of Reformatory Schools, &e., pp. Xi. Xile, 
Irish Quarterly Review. Sept. 1854. Kelly, 8, Grafton Street, Dublin; 
Simphin and Marshall, London, The Quarterly Record here referred 
to furms an interesting and most valuable narrative of the progress 
of the reformatory movement and subjects akin to it. A translation 
of the ‘* Rapport sur les Colonies Agricoles,” by M. Demetz, will, we 
are informed, appear in the next Number. 
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M. Demetz’s appearance to indicate the remarkable man he is, except 
the high forehead and dark eye, expressive of strong feeling ; and in 
his dress, only the morsel of red ribbon, which marks a member of 
the Legion of Honour.” But though there is little in his appear- 
ance to betray them, nobody can converse with him for ten minutes 
without discovering his great genius, benevolent heart, and his pro- 
foundly philosophical mind. 

M. Demetz possesses two powers, “rare in their separate excellence, 
wonderful in their combination,”—the theoretic power to conceive 
a system grand in outline, perfect in minutia; and the executive 
power to administer its smallest details. His devotion to his under- 
taking is complete. We were told by his relatives that for ten years 
he had never done any thing or gone any where but in reference to 
Mettray. His power of enduring fatigue is enormous. He told us 
himself that be had once travelled from Naples to Paris—a journey 
of seventeen days and seventeen nights—without stopping. Another 
time he was in England, and hearing that the Lakes of Killarney 
were well worth visiting, determined, though he had only eleven 
days for his jounrey, not only to see them, but make the tour of 
Ireland, and return to Paris within that time. He set out, crossed 
to Dublin, saw Cork, Killarney, Belfast, returned to Dublin, sailed 
for England, travelled to Brighton, crossed to Dieppe, and though 
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on arriving there found the diligence full, and was thereby obliged 
to travel part of the way on horseback, reached Paris by the time 
prescribed, without having once rested for a night. A near relation 


of his told us that he accompanied M. Demetz through Brittany ; t 
and the plan of their journey was so contrived that they were to see f; 
the objects of their tour by day, and to travel over the parts barren “a 
of interest by night. “ But,” said our narrator, ‘at the ninth night ‘ 
I was obliged to ery ¢ Halt !’ though,” he continued, ** I was a young pe 
man, and had never had a day’s illness in my life.” ae i 
M. Demetz begins to work by four o'clock in the morning, writing 

for an hour in bed. At five he gets up and begins the active work pe 
of the day. This wonderful power of labour is one grand source pe 
of his success ; the other is his devotedness. The first created what 18 
we may term the financial prosperity of Mettray, the second has in- per 
fused into it the Christian spirit of love, which pervades the whole | 
institution. His family, officers, and coluns all appear to regard him a 
asa father. One day, last summer, as we were walking with him me 
in the great court, while the boys were playing, he address: d wale 

asking him if his throat were quite well? The colon said it was. aa 2 
« Then,” said Demetz, * will you give us the clarionet ?” Phe coon f 
smilingly acquiesced, and gave us what might have been taken for : 

an air played on the clarionet. We thanked him, and passed on. ; F t 
Another lad was asked to show us some gymnastic feat. As we i Po 







were turning away, M. Demetz said to the Chef, * send to the house the 
for a briocke* for these two boys ;” observing to us that he always beer 
gave the colons some trifle when they did anything of that kind at of t] 
his request. of ¥ 
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* Milk roll. 
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Before proceeding to give some account of the visit of M. Demetz 
to England, we will offer a few remarks on an institution which, 
next to the normal school and the family principle (explained as in 
operation at the Ranke Haus),* we believe he regards as the chief 
cause of the success of Mettray, and to which indeed, as our readers 
will recollect, he attributes the origin of that establishment,—we 
mean the Suciété de Patronage. 

The object of this society is to provide a system of guardianship 
for the youths when they are placed out in the world. Its members 
(called putrons) are honorary, belonging chiefly to the upper classes, 
and so numerous that they are to be found in all parts of France. 

‘* De toutes parts, dans toutes les localités, méme les plus éloignées 
de Mettray, nous n’eprouvons aucune difficulté pour trouver des 
patrons a nos enfants: et nous pouvons vous affirmer sans exagéra- 
tion que nous n’avons que l’embarras du choix.” 

When employment has been obtained for a lad, the authorities at 
Meitray enter into correspondence with a member of the Patronage 
Society, residing in the neignbourhood to which the young man is 
going. He immediately accepts him as a ward,—that is to say, he 
visits him from time to time, at his master’s house, or wherever his 
home may be, inquires particularly as to his conduct, and in any 
difficulty is ready to aid him with sympathy and advice. The patron, 
moreover, is expected to furnish to the superintendents of Mettray 
periodical reports of the behaviour of his ward. 

Judging from the result of minute inquiries which we have had 
the opportunity of making in France, and from information gained 
from M. Demetz himself, we hold this society to be an institution of 
such great importance to the success of reformatory treatment, that 
we venture to quote a rather long passage describing it, but which, 
as it is from the pen of M. Demetz, we need make no apology for 
Inserting .— i pitt 

‘“«M. Lucas, inspecteur général des prisons, avait eu la généreuse 
pensée de provoquer a Paris la fondation d’une société de patronage 
pour les jeunes détenus, qui fut définitivement constituée en Juin, 
1833, sous la présidence d’un homme aussi éminent par son merite 
que par sa charité, M. Béranger (de la Drome).f 

Cette ceuvre produisit un abaissement considérable dans le chiffre 
des récidives. Parmi les moyens qu'elle employa, nous devons sig- 
naler les libertés provisoires. 





* See the Speech of M. Demetz at Bristol, infra. 
+ Rapport de M. Demetz 4 la Société Paternelle, p. 10. 

t ‘Voir le rapport de M. de Lamarque sur les Sociétés de I atronage, 
dans lequel se trouve resumée de la maniére Ja plus complete l’histoire 
de ces institutions (Annales de la Charité, Juin, 1855). We urge 94 
the attention of our readers the Report of M. de Lamarque, bong sy 
been reprinted in the Quarterly Record of the September N rere m 
of the Irish Quarterly Review. Heartily should we rejoice if t ve wa y 
of what the Societes de Patronage in France and other countries 1ave 
effected abroad, should induce the formation of a similar institution in 


England. 
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«‘ Le placement des jeunes détenus libérés n’etait pas sans difficultés : 
outre que ces derniers avaient rarement acquis dans leur métier une 
habilite qui leur permit de se placer comme ouvriers, ils inspiraient 
aux chefs d’ateliers que connaissaient leurs antécédents, une certaine 
défiance, a quelques égards légitime ; car ceux-ci ne se sentaient pas 
suffisamment armés pour combattre, chez ces jeunes auxiliaires de- 
venus libres et dont la transformation pouvait laisser des doutes, les 
penchants vicieux ou la mauvaise volonté qui pouvaient reparaitre. 

** La Société de Patronage obtint de M. le Ministre de I’Intérieur 
que les jeunes détenus qui, pendant leur séjour au pénitencier de Ja 
Roquette, auraient donné des preuves d’amendement, fussent mis en 
etat de libert€ provisoire; mais 4 cette condition qu’av »remier 
méfait grave, il fit permis de les réintégrer, d’aprés l’ordr. iu min- 
istére public, sans aucune formalité judiciaire et sur la simple de- 
mande de la Société de Patronage. 

*‘ Cette mesure produisit les plus heureux effets. Grace a elle, les 
placements devinrent plus faciles, les maitres furent moins craintifs, 
les apprentis plus soumis. Elle permit aussi de réprimer certaines 
actions coupables qui @chappent malheureusement a l’action des 
magistrats et a la vindicte publique. Ainsi, chez nous, l’ivresse n’est 
pas une excuse, lorsqu’elle a porté a commettre un acte déclaré cou- 
pable par la loi; mais isolément, elle n’est point considérée comme 
un délit. I] est encore un grand nombre de faits qui outragent la 
morale et que ne peut atteindre cependant aucune poursuite judici- 
aire. 

** Quine comprend, d’aprés ce simple exposé, Ja sulutaire influence 
que pourrait exercer sur les condamnés adultes le systéme de liber- 
ation provisoire, au lieu de ces graces définitives dont abusent trop 
souvent ceux qui sont appelés a en profiter. 

‘¢ Voici ce que nous nous permettions de dire a cet @gard, dans un 
ouvrage publié par nous en 1838 sur le systéme penitentiaire : 

“«« L’ceuvre de la reforme ne sera compléte que le jour ot on aura 
assuré aux libérés les moyens d’utiliser leur bonne volonte et offert 
aux personnes qui voudraient bien consentir & les employer, des ga- 
ranties suffisantes. 

“«« Le nombre desindividus graciés et tombés en récidive est cons!- 
dérable, mais il serait difficile qu'il en fit autrement. Dans l'etat 
actuel de notre législation, la tradition de la prison a la liberte est 
trop brusque, et si l’on veut que le béré persévére dans les bonnes 
résolutions qu'il a pu former, il faut qu'il fasse l’essai de sa_liberte 
dans des conditions de dépendance. 4 

«*¢ Les libérations provisoires, substituées en certains cas aux graces 


définitives, peuvent seules donner V’espoir de résoudre un probleme 


qui a paru jusqu’ici insoluble. C'est vraiment le seul moyen d'arri- 
ver a une transaction entre les défances malheureusement trop '¢- 
gitimes de la société et la nécessité de procurer du travail i, des 
hommes chez qui la misére et le besoin peuvent detruire tous les 
effets du meilleur systéme pénitentiaire, et qui, malgré une amelio- 
ration laborieusement acquise, seraient infailliblement rejetes dans 
le crime par la répulsion de la société, s’ils ne trouvaient les moyens 
de subvenir & leur existence.’ 
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« Déja l’Angleterre a adopté cette mesure ; mais nous avons des 
raisons de craindre que jusqu’a présent l’application n’en ait pas été 
faite avec toutes les precautions désirables. 

«* Nous avons connaissance d'un semblable projet Glaboré avec 
le plus grand soin, qui doit étre soumis a approbation de la légis- 
lature, en Belzique, et dont il est permis d’attendre les plus heureux 
résultats.”* 

From such an authority as M. Demetz, an opinion so favourable 
as that just quoted, founded on long experience, of a practice analo- 
gous to the ticket-of-leave system—as that system was devised, though 
not, certainly, as it is administered,—deserves our most careful con- 
sideration. ft 

M. Demetz promised to come to England whenever his presence 
here would be of use to the cause to which he has devoted his life ; 
and the public dinner which took place at Birmingham on the 3rd 
of last month, under the Presidency of Sir J. E. Wilmot, was con- 
sidered an occasion important enough to warrant a solicitation that 
he would honour the meeting with his presence. An invitation was 
accordingly sent to him, accompanied by one from Lord Leigh, re- 
questing him to spend a few days at Stoneleigh Abbey. M. Demetz 
at once, and most cordially, accepted both invitations. He reached 
Stoneleigh only on the day of the dinner, not having been able to 
leave Mettray until Monday October 1. On his arrival at the Ken. 
ilworth station, he was met by a troop of yeomanry, under the com- 
mand of Lord Leigh, and by them escorted to Stoneleigh, whence 
he went with his Lordship to the dinner. After the usual toasts had 
been drunk, including the health of the Emperor of the French, 
Lord Lyttelton proposed that of M. Demetz, in the following 
speech :— 

“ He observed that he was called upon to propose the first toast 
which had direct reference to the subject of the meeting. They 
were bound to bring forward this toast, not only in celebration of 
the rites of hospitality, but upon the principle that the first place 
should be awarded the most worthy. He had then to submit ‘¢ Our 
guest, M. Demetz, and success to Mettray and the French Refor- 
matories.’ The name of Demetz was held in such veneration by all 
those who took an interest in this subject, that it would be unbe- 
coming in him to attempt, in that place, to pass any eulogium upon 
him. According to the best information obtained respecting the 
Mettray Institution, it appears that ninety per cent of the inmates 
who passed through it, became reformed characters. Such an abun- 
dant success would afford to M. Demetz and his coadjutors a retro- 
spective pleasure beyond all price. He hoped they in Mngland would 
soon be able to learn somewhat more of the general effect of these 
institutions on the state of society in France and other Continental 
countries. He believed statistics already proved a diminution of 
crime in consequence of their influence. ‘The foreign institutions 
of this class were our models; and undoubtedly, at the present mo- 
ment, we had not arrived at any near approach to their efficiency. 











* Rapport sur les Colonies Agricoles, pp. 13—I7. a? 
t See ante, Charge of Mr. Recorder Hill, and Report of Rev ‘ 
Fp. 1. Q. R. 


J. Field.— 
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M. Demetz read a reply in French, of which a translation appeared 
in The Times, and other newspapers. We have been favoured with 
the original :— 

«« Je ne sais quels termes employer, Messieurs, pour vous remer- 
cier, et notamment Lord Lyttelton, de l’interét que vous voulez 
bien porter a la Colonie de Mettray, et de l’extréme _ bienveillance 
que vous avez montrée a son Directeur; de tels encouragements 
rendent le devoument facile, aussi comptez sur le mien. 

«‘ Je me suis empressé de me rendre a l’invitation dont vous avez 
bien voulu m’honorer, dans le bit de venir puiser aupres de vous 
d’utiles renseignements et de vous faire part de ce qu'une vie toute 
de pratique, a pu me révéler, ainsi nos deux pays profiteront de nos 
communes efforts. 

‘«‘ Le libre @change qui au pointe de vue des interéts commerciaux 
semble faire encore hésiter certaines esprits sur l’adoption de la sys- 
téme, ne saurait trouver que des approbations lorsqu’il s’agit de 
l’échange d’idées qui peuvent contribuer a servir la sainte cause de 
"humanité. Dans le beau domaine de la bienfaisance nous ne faisons 
qu’un seul peuple, sans douane, sans frontiére. 

Déja unis par la politique, soyons le, Messieurs, par les liens plus 
indissolubles encore de la charité,—et quelle application plus douce 

ourrait on faire de cette vertu que lorsqu’il s’agit de venir en aide 
a l’enfance, n’importe a quelle categorie elle apartient, si elle a man- 
ifesté des facheuses tendances raison de plus pour lui venir en aide. 
Deséspérer de l’enfance, c’est deséspérer du genri humain! Ne des 
espérons de personne. Si dans maintes circonstances on n’a pas 
réussi, c’est qu'on n'a peut-étre pas fait tout ce qu'il fallait pour 
obtenir d’avantage. Prouvons aux sceptiques par notre zéle que 
lorsqu'il s’agit de l’amélioration de ‘homme vouloir c’est pouvoir, 
pourvu qu’on veuille avec un coeur profondement dévoué.  Qu’on 
ne recule devant aucune sacrifice, surtout lorsqu’il s’agit de l’@duca- 
tion de l’enfance, il ne saurait en étre fait de plus profitable. La 
moindre obole sert a deraciner une vice, a faire germer une vertu: 
‘de la bon @ducation de l'enfant,’ a dit un publiciste, ‘ depend la 
prospérité des états.’ 

“Succés al’Institution Reformatoire de Birmingham et a son 

lus grand development. Puisse la Providence prescriver des long 
jours aux hommes de coeur et de devoument qui veulent bien lui 
préter leur puissant appui et leur genereux concours.” 

This dinner, successful in one object, that of increasing the funds 
of the Birmingham and Warwickshire Reformatory, has excited 
throughout the country, from the presence of M. Demetz, more in- 
terest than could otherwise have heen hoped for. From a leading 
article in the “Times” of October 8th we extract the following 
passage :— . 

‘Tt was a pleasing feature in the Birmingham meeting the other 
day, that the Dissenting clergy were found acting in harmony with 
their brethren of the Established Church in the promotion of this 
useful design. It is but right to add, in conclusion, that the meet- 
ing was honoured by the presence of M. Demetz, the director of 
Mettray, who has attained so high a degree of success with his 
‘ reformatory’ in France, and has inscribed his name in s0 high a 
place in the Court Calendar of Charity and Virtue.” 



























The ** Spectator” says :— 

“The meeting at Birmingham breaks away from the common 
ground of politics, bringing together intluential men of all parties to 
honour Demetz, the founder of Mettray, and the great practical 
leader of the day in Juvenile Reform. Jt would bea mistake to 
suppose that the effect of this meeting will expire with the after. 
dinner speeches: a great party is forming, with some of the best men 
in or out of Parliament at its head, pledged, and able, to carry out 
the reformatory discipline of young offenders. When they have 
substituted schools in place of prisons for the young, they will have 
cut off the largest source of crime; and when they have arranged 
that incorrigible adults shall be permanently detained, they will have 
removed the chief part of the remainder ; leaving society to struggle 
only against the common aberrations of man’s nature.” 

The “Morning Post,” the “ Morning Advertiser,” “ Leader,” 
** Globe,” and other journals, mention the meeting and the presence 
of M. Demetz in equally gratifying terms. 

M. Demetz spentthe following day (Thursday) at Stoneleigh Abliey, 
and on Friday returned to Birmingham, where he visited, accom. 
panied by Miss Carpenter, Mr, Adderley, and the JIlon. and Rey. 
G. M. Yorke, the Free ludustrial School, founded by the latter 
gentleman, and the Reformatory School at Saltley, where he was 
received by Lord Calthorpe, the president. In the afternoon he 
left Birmingham for Bristol, en a visit to Mr. M. D, Hill, Recorder 
of Birmingham. The next morning (Saturday) M. Demetz paid a 
visit to Mr. Proctor’s model farm at Wall’s Court. Uuder his gui- 
dance he examined the whole establishinent, and was very much 
interested with all he saw, showing himself thoroughly conversant 
with the whole subject of agricultural cconomy. On the same day 
M. Demetz received a party of ladies and gentlemen interested in 
the Reformatory cause, whom Mr. Hill Lad invited to meet him at 
the Guildhall, Bristol. He addressed the meeting in French, The 
substance of his speech was given, as follows, in the ‘ Times” ot 
Oct. 8th :— 

«My attention was drawn to the subject of reforming young 
offenders by the numbers of children brought before me in the per- 
formance of my duty as Judge at Paris. Many of these were no 
higher than my desk, and, as there were at that time yo establish- 
ments for the reformation of juveniles only, 1 was obliged to consign 
all to prisons, where they were associated with grown-up criminals, 
some of them the most hardened of their class, where, moreover, the 
treatment for children was the same as for adults, aud w hich, nt a 
sequently, I knew to be utterly unfit for them. M. de ¢ quyteilles 
and myself commenced the institution of Mettvay in July, 1839, by 
assembling twenty-three youths of respectable parentage, cL 

Six months we occupied ourselves in training tor teachers. ; v6 i _ 
began the Ecole Preparatoire, or school for officials which sabe. 
to be the most important feature of the fustitution, kena A hie ‘ 
indeed, that if that were to be given up Mettray itself must bape # 
exist. In January, 1840, we adinitted twelve youug hia mat 
very gradually increased the number. Mettray bas first for lis basis 
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religion, without which it is impossible for such an institution to 
succeed ; secondly, the family principle for a bond; and thirdly, 
military discipline for a means of inculeating order. The military 
discipline adopted at Mettray is this—the lads wear a uniform, and 
they march to and from their work, their lessons, and their meals 
with the precision of soldiers, and to the sound of a trumpet and 
drum. But, as the sound of the trumpet and the drum lead men on 
to perform acts of heroism, and to surmount the greatest difficulties, 
may it not reasonably be employed with the same object at a refor- 
matory school, where, in resisting temptation and conquering vicious 
habits, true heroism is displayed, and a marvellous power of over- 
coming difficulties must be called forth? <A striking proof of the 
hold the system had obtained over the minds of the boys was given 
at the time of the revolution of 1848. France was then, from one 
end of the country to the other, in a state of anarchy, and all the 
Government schools were in rebellion. At Mettray, without walls, 
without coercion, there was not a sign of insubordination; not a 
single child attempted to run away. It was in allusion to the absence 
of walls M. le Baron de la Crosse, Secretaire du Sénat, observed, 
‘ Here is a wonderful prison, where there is no key, but the clefs des 
champs! If your children remain captive, it is proved you have dis- 
covered the key of their hearts.’ During the revolution, a band of 
workmen came to Mettray with flags flying and trumpets sounding, 
and, meeting the youths returning tired from field labour, their pick- 
axes on their shoulders, thus addressed them :—‘ My boys, do not be 
such fools as to work any longer. Bread is plentiful ; it is ready for 
you without labour.’ ‘The chef who was conducting the lads, and 
who behaved with the greatest calmness and tact, immediately cried, 
‘Halt! form in line.’ The lads, being accustomed to march like 
soldiers, immediately formed. The chef then stepped forward and 
said to the men, ‘ My friends, you have learned to labour ; you have 
aright to rest; but leave these lads ; let them learn now, and when 
their turn comes they may rest as you do.’ The men gave way, the 
youths marched home, and Mettray was saved—saved, as I believe, 
by our habit of military discipline. Had those lads been walking 
homewards without rule, like a flock of sheep, the men would have 
vot among them, carried away one or two, and the rest would have 
followed ; but, drawn up in line, they met the attack in one body, and 
thus it was repelled. M. Deimetz proceeded to give other interesting 
details of the system pursued at Mettray, and concluded his address 
amid general applause. age 

“Mr. Commissioner Hill, addressing M. Demetz in his own 
language, thanked him on the part of the audience for the valuable 
information he had afforded, and for having given to the world ~ 
noble model of a reformatory institution which existed at — 

‘*Mr. Miles, M.P., and some of the other gentlemen also tendered 
their personal acknowledgments to M. Demetz, and the meeting 
separated.” 

His remarks on this oceasion were reported and commented upon 
in several of the London and provincial newspapers. 

The “ Times” has the following :— 
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‘On Saturday afternoon this gentleman addressed a numerous 
audience at Bristol upon the subject of his school at Mettray. We 
publish to-day the words of this address, and would call particular 
attention to the earnestness with which M. Demetz insists upon the 
importance of his school for officials, or normal school, as the key 
upon which his whole system rests.” 

The “ Daily News,"— 

«Surely, then, we should help those who cannot help themselves. 
‘ Heaven tempers the wind to the shorn lamb ;’ and surely it is our 
duty to assist the unhappy babes who must otherwise perish miserably 
in sin, of which they do not know the enormity. ‘The only ground 
for punishing criminals is, that society is bound to protect itself. 
Let us try to save while we punish. 

“The next question is, can this be done ? If any one wishes for an 
answer, we refer him to a speech delivered on Saturday at Bristol 
by M. Demetz.” 

M. Demetz afterwards visited the Ragged School, in the founda. 
tion of which Miss Carpenter had so largeashare. The Committee 
of Management received him in the schoolroom, which had been 
gaily decorated for the occasion. 

M. Demetz concluded his stay in our country by paying a visit to 
Red Hill, an account of which we extract from the “ Times” of 
October 13th. 

“M. Demetz has aptly closed his visit to English institutions for 
reforming offenders by an inspection of the Philanthropic Society's 
Farm School at Red Hill. He was received by the Rev. Sydney 
Turner, the governor, Mr. William Gladstone, the treasurer, several 
members of the committee and managers, and a large party of influ- 
ential ladies and gentlemen interested in the reformatory cause. 
After an inspection of the establishment, which now comprises nearly 
200 boys, engaged in various industrial callings, the principal of which 
is farm labour, but includes, also, brushmaking, carpenters’ shop and 
smithy, dairy, stable, &c., besides about twenty tailors and a dozen 
shoemakers, who themselves make all the clothes required for the 
school, the party attended the evening service in the chapel, after 
which the interesting event of the day took place in the large school- 
room, which had been adorned with flowers and mottves in French 
and English expressive of welcome to the good and distinguished 

guest. The boys having taken their places round their room, a 
party of eleven, who have passed through their period of «probation 
in the school, and will in a few days emigrate to the colonies, ad. 
vanced and read a simple address of welcome and thanks, to which 
M. Demetz listened and replied with great earnestness end emotion. 
‘Some of us,’ said the boys, ‘ have brothers in the army of England, 
who are now with the sons of France fighting the battle of freedom 
for the world. Will you say to our comrades at Mettray that we 
hope both they and we will always be found side by side fighting 
against the world’s greatest enemies—fraud, and falsehood, and 
wrong.’ These were not mere words of course; the boys at Red 
Hill subscribed to the ‘ Widows and Orphans’ Fund,’ on the occasion 
of the recent thanksgiving for the successes before Sebastopol, very 
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nearly 5/. out of their own personal savings. They did the same ona 
similar occasion last year. M. Demetz expressed himself highly 
gratified with his visit. He left a subscription for the society, con- 
stituting himself a governor ; he solicited release for any boys under 
punishment, but happily there were none, and in lieu he asked that 
they might have a holiday at an early day, and gave them eighty 
franes for a treat on the occasion.” 

The respect and admiration with which M, Demetz has been every- 
where received in England, evince the high estimate we entertain of 
his talents and his virtues. People of all parties, all sects, meet to do 
him honour; showing that from however many different points, 
political or religious, we view him, however far asunder we are from 
each other, we can unite to honour the man who has been, and is, 
our beacon light in the voyage on which we are now, we trust, fairly 


embarked. Many will agree with us in thinking M. Demetz one of 


the greatest glories of which France can boast, and that we English, 
proud of our nation, our government, our Jaws, our institutions, and 
apt to think them far superior to those of any other country,—that 
we can pay him so universal an homage proves that we entertain 
towards his country areal extente cordiale, more solid, more binding 
than even our happy political alliance can make it. England ac- 
knowledges that she is surpassed by France! France has thus 
achieved a conquest of infinitely greater advantage to herself than 
that effected by her Norman princes,—a conquest which, instead of 
making us her enemy, will only cement us more firmly to herself. 
And England in this avowal, and in the benefits she will derive from 
adopting so much that is great and good in France, has gained for 
herself a victory to which those of Cregy, Poictiers, and Agincourt 
were but barren triumphs. 

We may therefore hope that this great and good man has returned 
to his own country with pleasant memories of his English visit ;— 
that he will feel that we are able to app: eciate those labours which 
he has carried to so successful an issue. The knowledge that we do 
appreciate him, and are striving to follow in his footsteps, must he 
one of his most signal rewards. His path has been difficult, and his 
obstacles numerous, but he has experienced such proofs of his success 
that he must feel repaid for all his labours and sacrifices. In such 
incidents as the following he finds his true recompence. A colon of 
Mettray, who has like so manv of his companions become a soldier, 
was decorated on the field of battle for some act of bravery with the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour. This gift when conferred upon 4 
person in humble life is accompanied by an annual pension of 200 
frances. The soldier on receiving his decoration immediately sent 
100 franes to Mettray. j wel 

M. Demetz being present on some occasion when a troop of soldiers 
were drawn up in line, one of them stepped from the ranks and flung 
his arms round his neck. The man had been a colon at Mettray, 
and, unmindful of spectators, thus gave way to the impulse of gratl- 
tude and affection. a. 

We think the fact we are about to relate is even more striking 
it bears noble testimony to the exalted spirit which animates te 
Institution ;— ; 
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‘** The other day there was too much reason to believe that certain 
pecuniary support would be withdrawn in consequence of the neces- 
sities of the war, to such an extent that the establishment must be 
wound up, and the further prosecution of it abandoned ; whereupon 
the different employés, a body of young men from twenty-one to thirty- 
five years of age, not helpless creatures without resource, to whom 
half a loaf would be better than no bread, but men of tried ability 
and vigour, who could at any time command more remunerative em- 
ployment elsewhere ;—I say these young men waited on M. Demetz 
in a body, and offered to continue their services at half their salaries.’"* 

But this was not all. The colons, too, offered to add to their 
already long hours of labour, that their extra earnings might help to 
meet the difficulty. They would do any thing,” said both masters 
and wards, “rather than that Mettray sbould fall.” God grant it 
never may! 

One may imagine the feelings of M. Demetz on receiving the follow- 
ing letter, which we extract from his last year’s report :— 


‘* Lima, le 8 Octobre, 1853. 
“ Lettre du colon M——a M. Demetz. 


“Cuoer Drenralreur, 

*C’est grace a vos bontés que je suis heureux ici et que je peux, 
par mon travail, faire le bonheur de ma famille. C’est vous que m’avez 
donné une partie des talents que je posséde, et le plus grand de tous 
est le désir que j’ai de vous faire plaisir en vous montrant que vous 
n’avez pas semé dans une mauvaise terre. Grace a Dicu et a vous, 
Je suis devenu homme et ouvrier capable de gagner sa vie. C'est 
done du fond de ’Amévique que je viens me rappeler a votre bon 
souvenir, et vous prier, Monsieur, d’avoir la bonté de m’adinettre au 
nombre des fondateurs de Mettray et de me faire passer par un navire 
lanneau que chaque fondateur doit porter. Jaa mere de ma femme 
pourra remettre, en mon nom, aM. Marion la soimme de 100 fr. 
hecessaire pour ce que je désire si ardemment. 

‘Vous connaissez sans doute 2 Paris M. Montanet, armateur a 








Tri-h Quarterly Review, p. xxxiii, June, 1850. ‘This second Lecture by 
Mr. Hall should be studied, not only for additional information regarding 
Metiray, but for his account of several other continental reformatory 
schools. Ata branch establishment of one of these, Ruysselede, in Belgium, 
worthy in many respects of comparison with Mettray, upon which model 
it was formed, female children are received ; and we take this opportunity 
of expressing our firm conviction that there is nothing in the system 
which, mutatis mutandis, is not applicable to girls. ‘The officers must of 
course be female. and some of the occupations must be different ; but we 
speak on the authority of M. Demetz when we say, that open air labour 
(in the kitchen-garden, farm-yard, &¢.) 18 aS necessary to develope the 
physical and mental powers of girls as of boys. Sewing does not employ 
the body and mind suflicientiy to be made their staple employment 5 
but house, dairy, and laundry work is good in itself, and most valuable 
in qualifying them as domestic servants, for whom, When well trained, 
there will always be a greater demand than supply. 
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Bordeaux. C'est, grace 4 vos bontés et aux siennes, que j’ai pu venir 
dans ce pays tenter, sinon la fortune, du moins un avenir moins 
malheureux : je pense, Monsieur, que, recommandé par vous, il ne 
refuserait pas de charger le capitaine de l'un de ses navires, que 
viennent a toutes les €poques de l’année dans ces mers, du dépét que 
vous lui confieriez et qui me rendrait bien heureux, ainsi que ma 
femme, qui désire aussi vivement que moi que je sois membre, fondateur 
de l’etablissement ot j'ai reeus des conseils si sages. Je vous prie, 
Monsieur, d’écouter ma demande ; j’espére, avec l'aide de Dieu et du 
courage, pouvoir dans quelques années revoir avec ma famille, mon 
pays et les lieux oti se sont écoulées les plus belles années de ma vie. 

** Je vous prie de faire mille compliments de ma part a M. Blan. 
chard et a tous les dignes chefs de la Colonie; ma femme se joint & 
moi pour vous souhaiter mille prospérités et vous dire le regret que 
nous avons éprouvé de la perte que Mettray avait faite en perdant 
M. de Courteilles, un des hommes si dignes de conduire ces jeunes 
colons dans le chemin de la vertu. Mais nous devons penser que 
Dieua rappele a lui ’homme de bien pour le récompenser des peines 
qu'il avait prises de cette jeunesse ramenée a la vertu par ses conseils 
et ceux de son digne frére en vertu, en patience et en bonté. Je 
serai heureux de pouvoir déposer sur son tombeau le tribut du regret 
quil merite, et dire a mon fils que sans lui je ne serai peut étre 
jamais devenu peére de famille. 

«* Adieu, cher Monsieur Demetz, j’ai l"honneur ne vous saluer, et 
ma femme se Joint a moi pour prier Dieu de vous conserver longtemps 
pour continuer l’eeuvre que vous avez si bien commencée. 


“ Votre tout dévoué ancien colon, 
“¢ Signé > M.——Josepu.” * 


“The ancien colon,” Joseph, by this donation has gained for his 
name a place among the ondateurs de la Colonie.t ; 

Perhaps the greatest proof of the success of Mettray is the fact 
that the colons are proud of having been there. They are never 
abandoned, and may return if out of employment, or in sickness, sure 
of a hospitable reception provided only they are behaving well. 

MM. Demetz and de Courteilles wished that the youths should 
consider Mettray in the light of a parent, and, in order to bind her 
children more firmly toherself, established, in 1843, an association, of 
which they themselves were the presidents. It is called the Associa- 
tion des Fondateurs, Chefs et Svus-Chefs de la Colonie de Mettray, and 
is composed of the directeurs as presidents, officers as dignitaires, and 
colons as titulaires. Any colon is eligible for admission who is twenty 
years of age, and whose conduct has been irreproachable for we 
years after leaving the colony. They are then presented with : 
diplome, which is printed on parchment, bearing the signatures © 
the president, secretary, and owner. At the same time they receive 
the symbolic rlng of the association, with this device, among others, 
** Loyanté passe tout :’— 





* Rapport a la Société Paternelle, p. v- ; 
t The names of donors of 100 francs and upwards are engrav 
letters of gold on the walls of the chapel. 
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‘This is the ring which the writer of the foregoing letter is 
desirous to obtain.’ The titulaires are so proud of their diplomes 
that they hang them up in the most conspicuous place in their dwell- 
ings. The members of the association are assisted, should they need 
help in cases of sickness, from funds produced by annual subscriptions 
among themselves. The president wears a gold ring, the dignitaires 
one of gold and silver mixed, and the éitulaires one of silver. Thus 
are the founders, officers, and pupils linked together; and we can 
easily believe, especially in a country where nb of honour are so 
highly prized, that the desire never to be found unworthy of wearing 
the ring of the association, dismissal from which is the penalty for 
misconduct, must prove a very powerful incentive to a well-con- 
ducted life. 

The question has been raised whether certain features in the 
Mettray system, though perfectly adapted to the French character, 
would not be unsuited to our own. This subject has been admirably 
treated by Mr. Hall in his first lecture, to which we refer our readers. 
But whether there be or not modifications which might advantage- 
ously be introduced into Reformatory Schools in England, there can, 
we trust, be no difference of opinion, after a careful study of the 
subject, on the great principles laid down by M. Demetz. We can 
assure those who may wish personally to examine the Institution of 
the kindest and most zealous assistance from the director and his 
coadjutors. He has even said he is willing to receive at Mettray an 
English youth who may be in course of education for a reformatory 
school teacher, and give him the same training which his own officers 
go through. 

The zeal and devotion which have made Mettray so successful are 
not wanting in our own country ; and much is doing to rescue from 
misery our juvenile criminals. We admit that experience, the result 
of many trials, might develop here a system not inferior to that of 
Mettray ; but when we reflect that it is sentient flesh and blood on 
which we practise, that our failures are lost souls, Jet us be conteut 
to forego the honour of originating, and accept the noble model we 
have before us. 

Then, with Mettray as an example, and students willing to learn, 
we may hope in time to achieve in England success as great as that 
which has eee so signally attained in France, 





Since the foregoing Article went to press, we have been favoured 
with the Twenty-fifth Report of the “ British Ladies’ Society for 
promoting the Reformation of Female Prisoners ;”"* from which we 
learn that a branch of that Society, called a Sub-Committee of 
Patronage, has been in operation for many years. Its duties are 
similar to those of the Suciétés de Patronage abroad ; and the good 
results it has achieved within a comparatively narrow sphere of action 
should encourage a similar enterprise on a more exterded scale. 


We beg thie particular attention of our readers to the 
following circular :— 





* Cash, Bishopsgate strect. 
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Rerormatory Union. 

The widely increasing interest in Reformatory Institutions, and 
the number of practical questions which are daily arising in respect 
of their management, appear to suggest the propriety of establishing 
some convenient mode of communication between those who are 
engaged either in the conduct of individual Schools, or in the pro- 
motion of the Reformatory cause in any other manner. 

A large amount of experienee is now daily being collected in 
different parts of the country, which would be of great value to the 
managers of Reformatory Schools if they had convenient access to 
it. Difficulties which are felt in one Establishment as to the con- 
struction of the law, the mode of proceeding in embarrassing cases, 
the best way of providing for those who are leaving the School, or 
the means of obtaining suitable teachers and superintendents, may 
have been solved in others; and much time and anxiety might be 
saved by the interchange of information with regard to them. 

Means ought also to be provided for the collection of such 
statistical information, as to the supply of School accommodation, 
and the amount of the demand for admission, as may guide those 
who contemplate the establishment of new Schools to a right judg- 
nent asto the scale upon which they should place them. 

Besides these considerations, it is felt that there are inperfections 
in the present state of the Law, which will render further legislative 
action necessary; and it is highly desirable that those who are 
interested in the practical working of the system, should possess an 
organization which will enable them to discuss among themselves 
such amendments in the law as may be proposed, either on the par 
of the Government, or on that of the Managers of Schools, and to 
support those which they desire to introduce with the weight of an 
Associated Body. 

These considerations have led to the formation of the Association 
described in the accompanying Resolutions ; which it is hoped will 
receive the support of all those who desire the furtherance of the 
Kieformatory cause. 

[t will be understood that this Association aims only at bringing 
together individuals, and does not imply the introduction of any 
general system for the management of Schools. Those who are 
concerned in the direction of Schools, will naturally desire to know 
as much as possible of the proceedings and experience of others 
engaged in the same work in other places, and may be expected 
frequently to profit by the knowledge of what is done even in Schools 
conducted on principles materially different from their own, This 
information the Association hopes to supply; but it is not to be 
expect d, or desired, that it should in the slightest dezree interfere 
with the free action of the Managers in each ease. Its Central 

‘lice in London will be made as far as possible a depository of 
information for the benefit of all, and it is in contemplation to provide 
for the periodical diffusion of such information, either by the estab- 
lishment of a Special Journal, or through the columns of some of 
the existing publications. Monthly Committee meetings will be 
held in London during the greater portion of the year for the 
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conduct of the business of the Association, and one Annual meeting 
of the Association will be held also in London, in the month of May 
or June. It is also proposed, with a view to the more general 
diffusion of information, and for the purpose of exciting an interest 
in the cause in various neighbourhoods, to follow the example of 
several other Societies (such as the Royal Agricultural, the 
Archeological, and the British Association) ; and to hold a country 
meeting, lasting one or more days, in the course of every autumn. 
The places selected for such country meetings will naturally be 
those near which Schools or other Institutions of a Reformatory 
character have been established, and where an interest is felt in the 
movement. Such institutions may be visited by the members attending 
the meeting ; papers may be read, and discussions encouraged, 
which will probably lead to many valuable as well as interesting 
suggestions. It is probable that such meetings may attract some of 
the leading foreigners who have distinguished themselves by their 
labours in the field of Reformation; and they will at all events 
bring together men from all parts of this country, who will be glad 
to make each other’s acquaintance on a footing of greater familiarity 
than is possible at a mere annual meeting in a public room in 


London. 


Av A Previminary Meerine of Friends and Promoters of the Re- 
Sormation of Youthful Offenders, held at Harpwicke Court, Giov- 
cesTeR, on T'uesday, October 30th, 1855— present, 

* T, BARWICK BAKER, ESQ, IN THE cHarR. 


* Rr. Hon. SIR J. PAKINGTON, Bart. * MISS CARPENTER, George st., Bristol. 
M.P. Westwood Park 3. G. W. LATILAM, Esq. Bradwall Hall, 





1. SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, Bart. | Sandbach, 
M.P. Pynes, Exeter. G A. LOWNDES, Esq. Barrington Hall, 
SIR THOMAS WINNINGTON, Barr. | Harlow. 
M.P. Stanford Court, Worcester, | ‘T. G. CURTLER, Esq. Bevere, near Wor- 
SIR HARRY VERNEY, Bart. Clayton, | cester, 
Bucks. J FISH, Ese. Malton, near York. 
* G. If BENGOUGH, Ese. The Ridge, C. H. BRACEBRIDGE, Esy. Atherstone 
Wotton-under- Edge. Mali, Athe stove 
T.B. MONCK, Esq. Coley Park, Reading. 4.E B WHEATLEY, Esa. Cote Wall, 
2. REV. H J. BARTON, Wicken Recto: y, Mirfield, 
Stony Stratford. | 5 C. CASTLEMAN, Esq. St. Ives, Ring- 
J. G. BLENCOWE, Esq. The Hooke, wovd 
Lewes. CHARLES RATCLIFP, Ese. Edgbaston, 
REV. PREBENDARY FANE. Warmin- Birmingham. 
ster. J.C. MANSEL, Esq. Spetesbury, Bland- 
* REV. S. TURNER, Philanthropic Farm for d. P 
School, Reigate REV. H. HATCH.* 
TOWNSHEND MAINWARING, Esa. 





Galivaenan, Denbigh. 


Resotvep,—lIst, That it is expedient that an Association of the 
friends of Reformatory Agency be now formed, to be 
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* 1. See IntsH Quarterty Review, No. 17, Record, p. xxii. 
2 Ip. No. 19, xxxvi. 3. Ip. No. 19, li. 4 I. lii, lv. 5. Ip. lvii, also 
Recorp of No. 18, and Mr. Recorder Hall’s Lecture at end of same. 
The names thus * marked are so frequently, and justly, and necessarily 
referred to in the Review and in the Recorp that particular references 
would only encumber this note.—Ep. 
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designated ‘* THe Rerormatory Union,” of which the fol- 
lowing shall be the principal objects :— 

To collect and diffuse information bearing on the Refor- 
mation of Criminals. 

To promote the formation of Reformatory Institutions 
where needed, and generally to advance the further 
practical developement of the Reformatory Movement. 

To consider and promote such legislative measures as are 
still required for the better care and reformation of 
youthful offenders. 

To assist in the placing out and subsequent guardianship 
and protection of young persons leaving Reformatory 
Institutions. 

To consider and promote means for the Employment and 
Restoration to Society of discharged prisoners. 

To promote the practical training and preparation of effi- 
cient Masters and Teachers for Reformatory Institutions. 

2,—That those here present be constituted a Provisional Committee 
to forward the objects of the Association—and to promote and 
obtain Subscriptions—with power to add to their number. 

3.—That an annual Subscription of not less than 10s. 6d., ora 
Donation of not less than £5. 5s. constitute a Membership. 

4.—That G. H. Bengough, Esq. be elected Honorary Secretary 
and Treasurer, with power to employ such assistance as he 
may find necessary; and that he be requested to summon a 
meeting of the Committee as soon as the course of the Soci- 
ety’s pone shall be sufficiently organised—not later 
than January next. ; 

5.—That the offer of the use of the Office of the Philanthropic 
Society, in Crown Court, Threadneedle street, for the pur- 
poses of the Association until Christmas next, be accepted 
with thanks. 

6.—That all communications be addressed to the Secretary, at Glou- 
cester. 

7.—That a General Meeting of the Members of the Association be 
held in London, in May next. 

(Signed) T. B. LI. BAKER, 


CHAIRMAN.” 


We recommend this Union to all who feel interested in the 
Reformatory Movement. It is worthy support not alone as 
an effort to secure the general adoption of the Reformatory 
principle, but it likewise contemplates the formation of Patron- 
age and Employment Societies; and it furnishes what has 
long been needed, of the want of which we have ourselves long 
felt the disadvantage, some fixed point of gathering for the 
friends of the movement, where information could be at all 
seasons obtained: Besides, when the stated meetings shall 
be held, the advocates of Reformatories will know each other 
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personally, and from this knowledge must spring advantage 
and service to the public. When we recollect too, that the 
names here given, of those who attended the meeting, are the 
names of the chiefest and most active amongst the leaders of 
the Reformatory Movement, and distinguished by zeal, ability, 
position, and in many cases wealthy, we may well say, in the 
words of Leibnitz, “ Les tems present est gros de Pavenir.” 

In our last Record we drew attention to the admirable in- 
stitution established in London by Mr. Bowyer, and we now 
insert the following information, obtained during the present 
quarter. 


St. Pancras and Marylebone Reformatory for Young Men, 
19, New Road, Near Gower Street, North. 


The following are the results :—The Institution was com- 
menced in the middle of the year 1852, with Six inmates. 
51 have left the Institution :—5 emigrated ; 19 established in 
trade; 14 in the army and navy; 4 provided for by friends ; 
7 quitted prematurely unable to endure the discipline ; 1 dis- 
missed for misconduct; 1 has died—51. We understand, 
also, that a Fancy Fair under the patronage of tlie Marchioness 
of Westminster, the Marchioness of Bute, the Countess of 
Shaftesbury, the Countess of Derby, Lady Robert Grosvenor, 
and Lady Radstock, will be held early in the ensuing year, to 
defray the expenses of the New Building, towards which, con- 
tributions of Work, Pictures, Drawings, Wax Flowers, §e. 
are solicited, and will be received by the following Ladies :— 
Mrs. Boyle, 4, Somers place, Hyde Park ; Mrs. Bowyer, 43, 
Ampthill Square; Mrs. Curteis, 2, Gordon Place, Gordon 
Square ; Miss Dale, The Vicarage, 31, Gordon Square ; Mrs. 
L-. Dale, 7, Crescent Place, Burton Crescent ; the Misses Grif- 
fith, 10, Gower Street ; Mrs. Norman, 14, Argyle Square 

We wish every success to this Fancy Fair : we understand 
that £400 are required to defray the expense incurred in 
erecting some new and necessary additions to the old building. 

In a former paper,* when commenting on the able Leport 
of the Directors of Convict Prisons in Ireland, and referring 
to their excellent suggestions regarding the necessity for a 
stringent Lodging House Act for Ireland, we inserted an ac- 
count of a Laborer’s Club, established at the village of Charlton 








_~ ——— 


* Sce In1sH QuaRTERLY Review, Vol V, No. 18, p. 438, note. 
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Marshall, near Blandford, in Dorsetshire, by Thomas Horlock 
Bastard, Esq. We have now very great pleasure i in Inserting 
the following Address from that gentleman, delivered at the 
opening of the Club: we consider that it is fully within the 
scope of this Record, as whatever tends to raise the condition 
of the working classes, and to give them a distaste for the 
beer-shop, and for merely sensual enjoyment, directly conduces 
to the salvation of the youth from delinquency, of the adult 
from crime :— 


An Address delivered at the Inauguration*® of the Charlton 
Club for Lahourers, by T. Horlock Bastard.[ Hatracted from 
the Poole and South Western Herald of Thursday Oclober 
4, 1854.] 


Vellow Members and Friends,—In the following address IT pr opose 
to give an account of the origin of the Chi witon Club, the opening 
of which this meeting is intended to mark, and to make a brief report 
of its proceedings up to the present time. I regret that this will 
oblige me to speak a good deal of acts of my own, with the reasons 
and “principles that have guided me, and thus impose an egotistical 
tone on my remarks, but I will at least endeavour to avoid the use 
of the little objectionable word “1” as much as possible. As some 
warrant for my having taken the position I have, allow me first to 
mention, that so far back as the year 1832, I joined a little party 
in London, who were occupying themselves with the condition of the 
labouring classes, and taking measures for improving it, The result 
was the establishme mt of the Labourers’ F riend Society, the main- 
guiding principle of which was, ‘* that every man should be provided 
with the means of helping himself,” a principle of conferring benefits, 
which, reflection on it ever since, has led me to hold by more and 
more. Ilalso about the same ps riod took part in two other societies, 
having social improvements for their objects, and subsequently, 
during residences of some length, in Germany and Scotl und, had my 
attention kept in the same direction in those countries. I take the 
liberty of prefacing my address with the mention of these facts to 
show that social questions are not new ones in my mind. For more 
than 20 years I have, both in my own, and in foreign countries, 
particip: ited in the advant: wes of Club-houses, the well establisbe ‘d 
suecess of which has often caused me to wonder why they should 
have been confined so exclusively to the rich, and this leads me to 
the main point to which IT have to draw your ‘attention : - that of the 
applicability of club-houses to the circumstances of the labouring 
classes. The principle on which these establishments are founded, 
is simply the combination of several to obtain ends, for which the 
means of individuals are insufficient, aud the grand objects of attain- 


« 


* A Tea Meeting, Tickets 9d. Win. Eilis Esq., the main promoter of 
the Birkbeck Schvols in London, and the Environs, in the chair: ; —240 
present. 
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ment of those at present existing are, first, personal comforts and con- 
veniences, and next intellectual advantages, but the first seems alwavs 
to be the primary one in view. The first experiments were naturally 
made by persons who are comparatively speaking, rich, but their suc- 
cess exhibits the soundness of the principle on which their clubs are 
conducted, and the question of the day is, whether the same thing may 
not be done by persons of small, as well as by those of large means. 
For myself I have, after long consideration, come to the conclusion 
that the club-house system is applicable to the circumstances of the 
poor; and it was faith in its being a plan that would work, which in- 
duced me to erect this building for a trial of it. In fact, I believe 
that it is more suited to the condition of the poor man than the rich, 
for this simple reason, that the poorer people are, the less comfort 
and conveniences they can command from their own individual re- 
sources, and the more need they have of combination for adding to 
them. The power, however, to combine must depend on the number 
of inhabitants living within a tolerably easy reach of eachother. In 
towns the difficulty as regards contiguity of residence will be small, 
and in fact we do find that there associations of various kinds are 
common, though as yet they have not appeared in the shape of social 
clubs for the working classes, but only as I believe, becaase the subject 
has not been brought sufficiently under their notice. The inhabitants 
thinly scattered over wide spread heaths and commons, must obviously 
depend on their own individual resources, and did time permit I 
could draw some evidence, from this circumstance, to show that 
difficulty of association is a cause of much misery and social degrada- 
tion. Itis a middle state which we have principally to consider, 
that of the inhabitants of villages ; but as we are about practically to 
try their power to combine in the club-house form, we will leave that 
point to the test of time, and merely now examine the reasons for 
their making the trial. By way of illustration let us take the case of a 
well conducted farm labourer with a wife and family, living in the usual 
sort of cottage. Let us suppose, too, the man to be gifted with a fair 
share of intelligence, which he is disposed in his leisure hours to use 
and improve by social intercourse with his neighbours, and by a little 
reading. The desire is legitimate, but what opportunity has he of grati- 
fying it, beyond meeting his neighbours at the village tree, or cross, or 
public house ? If we take the case ofthe younger branches of the family, 
say of lads and girls well brought up and advancing to maturity, and 
bear in mind the restlessness and impatience natural to youth, as well 
as the probable circumstance of their parents having but one room in 
which to sit and perform all the family cares and duties, what re- 
sources are afforded to these young people, of an evening, beyond 
strolling about the village, or indulging in frolics? The above sup- 
poses a case of a good family, but if that displays a necessity for 
great improvement in their social and intellectual resources, how 
much more so must it be in cases of a less favourable kind. Well 
then, 1 have now to draw your attention to what it isy that the 
labouring classes require, to make up for the deficiencies, exhibited 
by a view of the cases, just represented. I submit that the grand 
thing is a decent place of resort, where they can procure first physical 
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comfort, as regards shelter, warmth, light, and possibly food, and 
secondly some opportunity of intellectual gratification ; and be it 
recollected, that it is only when no care about personal wants exists, 
that recreation for the mind can be thought of. To provide then 
these requisites, in a way that might lead to elevation of habits, and 
tastes, and moral improvement generally, was the object I had before 
me, and guided by past experience and reflection, I saw no mode of 
proceeding that would better suit the means of the labouring classes, 
than by aiding the establishment of a cheap club-house, under such 
regulations as might make it approximate toa well ordered and 
moral family house, and render it, in effect, a Common Home. With 
this view I erected the building in which we now are, and some time 
ago issued a prospectus of the scheme. In this I stated briefly views 
similar to those I have above given, and also that I rested much for 
success on a belief in the general disposition to adopt rational and 
moral courses, in preference to those of an opposite character, 
wherever a choice exists. To this view I adhere, and whilst it gives 
a hope that the labouring, as well as other classes, will avail them- 
selves properly of new modes of recreation, it also forms an answer 
to those who take alarm, without reason, at anything which occasion- 
ally takes persons from their own homes. Good men and women will 
only leave their homes and duties for external enjoyment, when they 
can do so with propriety, and it is the part of those who think them 
always inclined to choose wrong in preference to right courses, to 
take means for so increasing their intelligence and reflection, that 
they may be enabled to see their errors. As in proposing the club 
my object was to benefit the members, and elevate their tastes and 
habits, I only agreed to render assistance in its formation, on certain 
conditions, four in number, for which I required that rules should 
be passed. These conditions were for securing decorous conduct ;— 
for preventing the supply of intoxicating liquors, and also smoking ;— 
for admitting female members ;—and for opening the club on Sunday 
afternoons. The first condition I need scarcely dilate on. It has 
reference to the good habits, I would engraft on the physical comfort 
provided by the club The second, for prohibiting intoxicating 
liquors and smoking, seems also to speak for itself ; but on the latter 
of these—smoking, I will give my reasons in a few words, I have 
lived in Germany, where smoking is to be seen in full force, and I 
have consulted medical men and physiologists about its effects ; the 
conclusion to which my observation and enquiry have led me on the 
subject is, that for insidious mischief to the brain and nerves, and 
through them to the whole constitutional powers, both bodily and 
mental ; for causing waste of time and slothful habits, and for in- 
ducing careless indifference ; there are only two things which equal 
smoking, and those are hard drinking and opium eating. The third 
condition, for the admission of females as members, has led to some 
discussion, and been met by objections, but as these consist chiefly in 
the novelty of the proposition, and in its being contrary to custom, 
I feel a diticulty in grappling with such indefinite kind of reasons, 
for if things are not to be done, because they are new, or not in ac- 
cordance with previous courses of action, no improvements, by the 
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substitution of good for bad measures, can take place. I have lived to 
see many projects, that were at first sneered at and called new-fangled 
notions, rise into great respect with the public; and I anticipate 
that, when people become used to the idea of a freer and more equal 
admission of females into all kinds of social assemblages than is at 
present the case, they will find it a beneficial change, anda matter of 
congratulation. My difficulty is to find a reason why a female is not 
to be a member of aclub. It is said a wife has duties at home with 
which attendance there would interfere. The same may with equal 
propriety, be said of a husband. There are in reality plenty of duties 
at home, which he ought to share with her, when not engaged in his 
own. It is a case of vice versa, which you will allow me to explain as 
a reasoning on one side, which is just as good on the other. Of 
unmarried women and girls it is said, that in going and returning to 
the club, and even there, meetings of a questionable kind will be 
planned. But they do go, with and without companions of the other 
sex, for walks, to visit friends, to churches and chapels, to lectures, 
and even to balls and theatres, on all of which occasions the oppor- 
tunities for improper plans are abundant enough ; and how then is 
the going to a well regulated club-house so alarmingly to increase 
the danger. In fact, if people will but reflect a little, instead of 
jumping to conclusions, dictated by their fears or prejudices, they 
will perceive that little journies from the parental roof are, for various 
reasons, necessities, to which going to and returning from the club- 
house will make very little addition. When Miss Nightingale under- 
took the nursing of wounded and sick soldiers, the act, viewed by 
the light of custom, was condemned. Now that, through her mag- 
nanimous disregard of prejudices, reason has been brought to bear 
on the subject, it has shown the nobleness of her conduct, and she is, 
I rejoice to find, to have a testimonial of gratitude. The last step 
that I have heard of in the right direction, is that at the late meeting 
of the scientific members of the British Association in Glasgow, 
ladies actually dined atg: public dinner with the gentlemen. It would 
take up too much time to enlarge on the subject, and I will only 
farther endeavour to impress on all the notion that unless woman is 
considered as independent in her own sphere, and treated as trust- 
worthy, she cannot rise to her full dignity, nor fully maintain, what 
no one else can maintain for her, her own character. That until 
men practically admit women to be one half of the human creation, 
and cease to use their power for keeping them in wrong positions, 
they themselves will never be in right ones; and lastly, that until 
they treat them really as partners in the enjoyments, rights, and 
duties of life, and not as dolls, pets, ur slaves, they—the men, will be 
guilty of a moral injustice, which nature, with her all powerful laws 
will punish, by withholding from them a portion of that comfort and 
happiness which the gentler sex have the power to confer. I come 
now to the last condition, that the Club should be open on Sunda 
afternoons. This cannot be called a novelty. All the clubs that 
have ever heard of are open the whole of Sunday; and yet it has 
raised more discussion than any other point connected with it. I 
will be brief in what I say on the subject. The main reason, for 
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keeping an establishment of this kind open on a Sunday is slinply 
this—that it is a home, however large the family may be, and I haye 
yet to learn, or even to hear, that homes ought to be shut up on Sun- 
days. Qne class of persons for whose benefit it is particularly in- 
tended, consists of young single men, some of whom possess ‘only 
lodgings, perhaps mere sleeping berths, and with no places in which 
to pass a leisure hour, or even to take their meals,. Need 1 ask, 
where these are to spend their time on a Sunday, when not at their 
devotional services? Again, what is the father of a family to do on 
a wet Sunday, in a cottage containing only one sitting room, where 
the children and family duties allow him no quietness. The ansv ers 
suggested by these questions, so completely illustrate the principle 
of all that could be said in reference to other persons, more fayour- 
ably situated, that I will only farther request those who hold earuest 
opinions on Sundays being kept according to their own particular 
views, or their particular interpretations of the injunctions regarding 
the Sabbath—First, to reflect on all the things that must be done on 
Sunday, not strictly religious, even to eating and preparing meals, as 
well as on the expediency, and almost necessity, of using part of the 
day for the cultivation of the moral habits, and even, with some, to 
obtan a little air and exercise, for health’s sake, after six days of 
toil and confinement ; and secondly, if they please to visit this club- 
house, to observe the mode in which a leisure hour is passed here on 
a Sunday, and then compare it with the practices, which they may see 
or hear of, as common in villages and especially in towns. It is so 
difficult to touch the matter, without danger of exciting some un- 
pleasant feeling, that, instead of any farther views of my own, 1 will 
state those, in which I fully agree, of a man of great weight in the 
country, by an extract from areported speech of Lord Stanley, at an 
educational meeting, at Preston, last November.* lle is made 
to say—I think there is a feeling, which I do not share, and 
which, I believe, the majority of an enlightened public do not share, 
but which exists in some places, that it is wrong to devote to intellec- 
tual culture, or to any study, not distinctly theological, any portion 
of the Sunday. I think that is an error in any case. In the case of 
the working man, overtasked as he is, I am sure it is a fatal mistake.” 
Incidentally 1 have alluded to objections that have been made to this 
club, but there are still two on which I have a word to say. One Is 
that it would be a cause of great idleness; the other, that it would 
become a school of politics. The idleness, I leave to be refuted by 
those who know how much time is thrown away at all the different 
kinds of public-houses ; but in speaking of these, I beg it to be under- 
stood that I do not mean to declaim, as is sometimes done, against 
the keepers of them. They only supply that which the publie de- 
mands, and if the public requires of them that which is not right, It 
must take the blame on itself, not lay iton those who perform its 
behests. On the question of politics, I can only, with all deference 
to others, submit it as my opinion, that the subject is one, as impor- 





* Lord Stanley has signified his assent to the quotation, and expressed 
his warm approval of the project. 
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tant to be studied by the labouring classes, as by any other, however 
high, above them. Polities—provided it be politic s, and not party 
differences, or party stratagems—eomprises a sound knowledge of 
the laws, government and social state of our own country, of neigh- 
bouring countries, and of all others with which we have relations. 
What knowledge then can be of more consequence to a man's cor- 
rectly understanding his rights and duties, as a citizen, and especially 
in reference to an Englishman, who directly or indireetly, has a voice 
in the representation of his country. If, under the name of polities, 
it is the reading of newspapers and cheap periodicals that is objected 
to, I reply that these publications furnish, more than any others, the 
history of the present moment, with which, I know not how the his- 
tory of any events, that oceurred 100 or 500 years ago, can be com- 
pared in value. I believe too, that the information derived from 
newspapers and periodicals, and various as it is, with the self-reflee- 
tion to which it !eads, forms a means of real education for the mass, 
vastly superior to that, obtained at the places for teaching readin, 
writing, and arithmetic, distributed over the eountry, and inappro- 
priately called schools. 

The above closes what I have to say on the theory of the Club; 
and it only remains for me now to give an account of its actual for- 
mation. The first step that I took in the matter was to propose a 
club of the same kind as we have here, for the town of Blandford, 
where there are nearly 4,000 inhabitants, but the opposition made to 
its being open partially on Sundays, caused me to withdraw from 
my attempt there. <A club though, founded partly on my views, has 
been established in the town. I then proceeded with the project 
here, but the different steps that ensued I need not detail ; suffice it 
to say that on the completion of the building, I called some of the 
inhabitants of the village together to cousult them on the subject, 
and a party having been formed which was deemed sufficient to 
commence with, the formation of the club was decided on; but as 
its management was a risk, I took that on myself, as a trial, for the 
first six months. A committee, however, was regularly chosen, and 
rules in accordance with the spirit of the prospectus have been passed, 
and may be seen suspended at the end of the Hall. The first of 
these I will give as it defines the club ;—it stands thus :—‘ The 
Charlton Club is composed of labourers, artisans, aud persons en- 
gaged in the cultivation of land, trade, commerce, or professions, or 
living in independence, both male and female ; but it: is established 
chiefly with the object of increasing the comfort, and promoting the 
intellectual recreation of the labouring classes.”» ‘The management 
of the affairs of the club is intrusted to a committee of 14, including 
a chairman, who has a casting vote, and he is the only person holding 
any kind of honorary office. The entrance fees are sixpence, and 
each male member pays three half-pence, and each female member 
one penny per week. ‘There was one thing proposé d, in connection 
with the management, on which I wish to say a word, because it 
includes an important principle, although otherwise, from my being 
the party chiefly concerned, 1 should have passed it silently. I 
allude to an idea, which was early thrown out, that the club should 
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have a patron, and that the honour should be bestowed on myself. 
The honour I respectfully declined, and it was for this reason—I 
object to social classifications, under which all but the chiefs of those 
persons, who associate themselves for the attainment of a common 
end, are treated more or less as children, requiring to be kept in 
leading strings, lest they should run into mischief. Such a paternal 
course may be suitable for Austrians and other foreigners not 
thoroughly emerged from feudal childhood, but I trust it is no 
longer necessary for English people, who fortunately have a free 
press, and can move from place to place without a passport. Assis. 
tance any and every one may receive with propriety. but independence 
and self-reliance, whether in reference to individuals, or to collective 
bodies, constitute great principles of action, which are never given 
up for any kind of patronising aid—without some diminution of the 
self respect of those who are patronised, and damping their energetic 
exertions to § help themselves.” Patronage also interferes with the 
right of private judgment, which in this country, now so long opposed 
to anything like the assumption of popish infallibility, I hope will be 
always upheld in all its entirety. My desire is to see intelligence so 
increased and diffused, that all may be enabled better and better to 
judge for themselves of what is right and what is wrong. These 
were my reasons for declining the honour of being patron of the 
club, and suggesting to the members, that, for the management of 
their affairs, they should have simply a committee and a chairman, 
who should just have for his honour extra work. I must now 
apologise for the portion of your time which I have occupied, and 
thus interfered with the social entertainments of the evening, but I 
rejoice to say that I am now really coming to the end of my address. 
I have only to mention that the club was opened on the 24th of July, 
with 33 originai members, which number has since been increased, 
by election of the committee, to 77.—12 of whom I am happy to 
state, are females, The newspapers supplied are, one daily, (the 
Express,) from London, and one weekly (the Zddustrated News,) and 
one provincial, (the Puole Herald.) and there are four weekly 
periodicals. ‘The ‘Times’ and a Scotch paper (the Scotsman) are 
sent, at not very old dates, by friends ; and the library contains above 
500 volumes, for many of which they are indebted to the kindness of 
friends, Hitherto the advantages of the Club have been confined to 
the use of the rooms, newspapers, and books, and to conversation 
and playing at draughts, and such like games ; but shortly we hope 
to make an arrangement for adding refreshments, of the kind men- 
tioned in the rules, which will be supplied with a small increase to 
their prime cost—enough twuerely to pay for fuel and service. The 
members daily use the club, and in the evenings from 15 to 20 may 
be seen there at a time, some of whom are usually females, and all 
appear to exercise and enjoy their rights in a perfectly social and 
satisfactory manner. If the club should eventually prove to be a 
benefit to my neighbours, of the kind that I hoped, I shall thereby 
be fully compensated for whatever I have done ; and it only remains 
for me now to express my thanks to you for having patiently listene¢ 
to me so long.’ 
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a Y . 
Nove.—Closely connected with the Vrinciple of this club, is the ques. 


beat pn oe -_ Night Schovis. On this subject generally, 
ur readers to Tue Irtsa Quarrerty Review, Vol. V., No. 17 
p. 79, Art.** National, Factory, and Reformatory Schools, —second pa ver, 
Factory Schools,” where, in the history of the Schools of Price’s aaa 
Candle Company, they will learn how one zealous, earnest-hearted man 
James P. Wilson, has spread blessings around him, through the medium 
of rational education, imbued by a spirit of broad and genuine christian 
feeling. With regard to Night Schools, we assert that the Commis. 
sioners of National Education in Ireland may feel proud ofa Night 
School conducted by a teacher of theirs in Dablin. 7 

The school we refer to is situated in South Cumberland-street, Dublin, 
and known as the Andrean Evening National School, of which the Verv 
Rev. Dean Meyler, one of the Commissioners of National Education in 
Ireland, is Patron. 

_ On the evening in question, the school was inspected by James W. 
Kavanagh, Esq. Head Inspector of National Schools, who, judging from 
the questions put by him to the pupils, and the kind and simple man- 
ner in which he exhorted them to persevere in redecming the ‘* misspent 
past,” left no doubt upon our mind and upon the minds of all present, 
— the education of the working classes is to him an object of interest 
and anxiety. 

There were in attendance eighty-six pupils, varying in age from 
forty-five years down to thirteen, all of whom, we were informed, were 
engaged during the day at some vocation or other: neariy every des- 
cription of trade had here its representative, including, carpenters, 
masons, smiths, painters, shoemakers, tailors printers, glass engravers, 
&c. The school we understand has been established for the last three 
years, and from the mode in which it is conducted is calculated to effect 
much good amongst that class of the community by which it is attended. 
The subjects taught comprise reading, writing, arithmetic, mensuration, 
book keeping, English grammar and geography. Indeed the first three 
branches are those that seem to occupy the attention of most of the 
pupils, especially of those more advanced in years. ‘The others are 
principally studied by pupils seeking what may be termed a continuous 
education, who are generally apprentices, or young lads engaged as 
clerks in different offices. 

At the request of the teacher many of the pupils who are apprenticed 
to trades, have brought to the school various specimens of the crafts 
in which they are engaged, with the view to form an industrial exhibi- 
tion on a small scale. Could this be effected, its results would be most 
gratifying indeed, as by it a spirit of emulation might be created in the 
hearts of our young artizans, which would vivify their energies and 
‘‘ raise their minds above the range of sordid cares and low desires,” for 
when education and industry go hand in hand, virtue and prosperity 
are sure to follow. We believe this feature in the working ot an even- 
ing school to be original, and it is creditable to the teacher from whom tt 
originated, who appears to be thoroughly acquainted with the character 
and tendencies of the working classes. 

We were agreeably surprised to understand from one of the teache 
that a young lad named Whyte, whom he pointed out to us, had thc 
honor of presenting to our present Viceroy a beautifully engraved 
claret glass, executed by him to commemorate His lixcellency’s \ isit 
to the School, some short time since. We have witnessed specimens ot 
glass engraving from the hands of this boy, together with specimens of 
various other crafts brought in by pupils of this school, which clearly 
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indicate that the spirit of industrial competition exists in the apprentices 
of our city, and only requires to be encouraged to manifest itself. Even 
from the little we have seen in this school, we do not hesitate to state, 
that were the projec t carried out by such men as our esteemed country 
man, Mr. Dargan, it would be productive of the happiest results. 

Another feature in the working of this school, though perhaps not 
80 important a one as that just mentioned, is the teaching of vocal 
music. ‘The teaching of this art gives as it were recreation to labour's 
children, and makes them, at least for the time, forgetful and unmindrtul 
of the wearisomencss and monotony of their lives, affording thei as it 
does, an amusement in which they all delight, which was clearly evinced 
on the nigit of our visit, and was very gratifying not only to all who 
were present, but must be so to every one who is anxious to sce the 
combined spirits of loyalty and nationality engrafting themselves upon 
the hearts of the industrial poor of our country. Who would not rejoice 
to hear, in a school, (situated in one of the back streets of our city, and 
in the immediate vicinity of wretched lanes and alleys) nearly a hund- 
red voices pour forth the National Anthem in a manner that would 
have done credit to many of those amateur performers that we hear 
lauded trom day to day, Those present acquainted with the manner 
m which the National Anthem is sung from time to time in the 
Model Schools in Marlboro’-street, stated it was very indifferent, 
compared to that in which it was sung by those assembled in the 
school on that night. Here, isan instance of what can be done to 
cause a growing and no doubs a lasting union between this country, 
and Great Britain, 

Immediately after the national anthem, Moore’s beautiful Melody 

The Last Rose of Summer,” was sung to the satisfaction and surprise 
of all present. We say, surprise, for the poor fellows had received but 
four Jessons in vocal music.* 

We consider this school to be an invaluable agent in promoting tlie 
education and social peace of the industrial community. ‘Those ac- 
quainted with the character and educational wants of this class of 
society, cannot form an adequate estimate of the great good such a 
school as this, if properly conducted, is calculated to effect amongst 
the rising generation of mechanics and artizans of the country. Asa 
general rule, perhaps it may be said, that it is more difficult to govern 
the scholars of an evcning school than any other; but the exceptions 
to this rule are many, and would be found to increase in number, 
if proper teachers could be had to embark in the cause of Adult 
Education. This pr rhaps is impossible, under the present state of 
things, and hence itis that the edueation of the working classes of the 
City of Dublin, is more neglected and unheeded than perhaps in 
any other metropolis in the worid. In making this assertion, we 
micrely reiterate, what has been already stated by those more ac- 
quainted with the subject than we, and who have suggested 
plans, which if carried out, would in our mind aid most materially 
in promoting the education of our industrial poor. 


The success that has evide ntl y attended the efforts of the singing 


master, Mr. James Cantwell, entities him to the highest comme ndaticon. 
Mr. Cantwellis a late pupil of the Model School, Marlbone’-stree’s 
and was taught the Huliah system of vocal music, by Mr. Jd. 

Gaskin, who a a teacher of this system has never been equalled in 
Ireland. Mr. Cantwell is but one of the many pupils of this gentleman 
who have long since reflected the greatest credit on their teacher. 
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The Commissioners of National Education should come forth and 
liberally contribute to alleviate the educational wants of the wo; ‘king 
classes of Dublin. 


Many will be surprised tu learn that, with the exception of 


the school books given for the use of the scholars attending 
Evening National Schools in Dublin, the grants made by the eom- 
niussioners, for the promotion of Adult or continuous Education, do not 
exceed thirty pounds per annum. 


In our last Record we yu It necessary to refer, in terms 
of strong disapprobation, to the sentiments expresse by the 
Rev. Mr. Hutchinson, a “ Priest of The Orat tory,’ > at a meet- 
ing held in London, in im month of July, and in which the 
Rev. gentleman implied that the founders of Reformatory 
Schools were thinking only of proselytism, because they 


would not permit Roman Catholic Clergy to visit Roman 
Catholic Juveniles in the Schools which they, Protestants, 
had raised and supported. ‘The answer to the Rev. speaker 
was,—found Reformatories for Roman Catholies, and if the 
juveniles of that faith are not sent to these Schools, then 
accuse us of proselytism. Sucli a Reformatory is now pro- 
vided, and that Mr. [lutchinson was as wrong as we stated, is 
proved by the result of the following meeting, held at York, 
on the 4th of last Oc tober, and the report of which we insert 
at length from Zhe York Herald, of Octoder 6th, kindly for- 
warded to us by that excellent gentleman, James Pulleine, 
Ksq., Chairman of the North Riding Sessions. We may observe 
that our Lord Lientenant is a warm supporter of the York- 
shire School for the Mast and North Iidings, and has con- 
tributed largely to its support, The observations of the Rev. 
Canon Harcourt, and of the Hon. Charles Langdale, are par- 
ticularly note worthy, as they disprove the assertions of the 
Rev. Mr. Hutchinson :— 
REFORMATION FOR JUVENILE OFFENDERS, 
MEETING IN YORK. 

A public meeting of the subscribers and friends of the socie ty for 
the Reformation of Juvenile Offenders for the North and ‘ast 
Ridings of Yorkshire, Hull, and the city and vicinity of York, was 


held in the De Grey iiooms, in this city, on Thursday last, for the 
purpose of receiving the report of the committee and prom voting the 
geners al o} hje ets of the sOcie ty. 

Among the company present were the Earl of Zetland, Earl 
ir itzwilliam, Lord Tcionmouth, Lord Wenlock, Lord Bolton, the 
Lord Mavor of York, the Hon. and ltev. &S. D, Lawley, the Hon. 
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W. IE. Duncombe, M.P., the Hon. C. Langdale, Sir J. V. B. 
Johnstone, Bart., M.P., Sir. C. Anderson, Bart., of Lea, Lincoln- 
shire, Sir W. Lawson, Bart., Colonel Smyth, M.P., B. T. Wood, 
Ksq., M P., E.S. Cayley, Esq., M.P., Mr. Alderman Leeman, 
Mr. Alderman Richardson, Mr. Alderman Wood, Mr. Alderman 
Riowntree, the Rey. Canon Harcourt, the Rev. Canon Gooch, the 
Rev. Canon Trevor, the Rev. Canon Jefferson, the Rev. Canon 
Bailhe, J. Mitchell, Esq., of Forcett Hall, J. B. Rudd, Kisq., the 
tev. W, Carter, of Malton, the Rey. T. W. Morley, of Birkby, W. 
Itutson, Esq., of Newby Wiske, R. Creyke, Esq., of Rawcliffe 
fall, W. Gray, Esq., of York, the Rev. J. Kenrick, G. W. 
Tireman, lisq., Dr. Shann, the Rev. C. Rose, the Rev. J. Crofts, 
Dr. Ransford, J. W. Pease, Esq, of Hull, T. Barstow, Esq., 


— Maxweil, Esq., of Everingham, L. Thompson, Esq., of Sheriff 


nee Park, G. Legard, Esq., J. Woodall, nay .5 of Searbro’, 

. Pulleine, Esq., (Chairman of the North Riding S Sessions), G, J. 
: loyd, Kisq., J. Clough, Esq. Capt. O’Brien, H. P. Vowles, Esq., 
Her Majesty’s Ins — of Prisons, F, W. Calvert, Esq., the Rev. 
Li. J. Duncombe, the Rey. — Read, C. Fletcher, Esq., G. Dods- 
worth, Ksq., W. D. Littledale, Esq., the Rev. Thomas Myers, 

Ilenderson, [sq., of Castlehoward, D. TKiussell, Esq., R Smithson, 
Esq. G. L. Cressy, Esq. 7 J. Wilkinson, Esq., J. Ford, Esq., B. 
var, Nsq, ,and the Rey. ‘T. Richardson. 

On the motion of the yee Mayor, seconded by Mr. J. Ford, 
the Karl of Le thand Was called to th se me air, 

The noble Chairman said he believed they were all aware of the 
object of the mec ting, they being summoned that d: iy to form an 
institution whieh, he belie ved, would have the very best effect on 
the country generally,  T he institutions of similar character 
which had hitherto been established had Nt productive of the 
vreatest good, and when they considere d the immense number of 
juvenile offenders who were convicted in this country, if was ma- 
nifest that an institution which could bring about the reformation of 
those offenders without sending them to a public gaol, must have 
the most beneficial effect on the country generally, He trusted that 
on that oceasion they should all aet uni unimously, without any party 
tecling, and that their object would be earried for the gr cat benefit 
of the county, and as an example for other counties to follow the 
same steps. (Applause.) 

The Key. 'T. Myers, one of the secretaries, stated, that letters 
had been received from the Earl of Yar borough, Lord Fever ‘sham, 
both of whom were subscribers to this institution, the High Sheriff, 
who had contributed £50, Sir W. M. E. Milner, Bart., M.P., a 
subseriber of £25, the Hon. and Rey, A. Duncombe, who had given 
£25, Mr. Seymour, W. Wells, Esq., MP., and other gentlemen, 
regretting their inability to attend the meeting. Lord Bolton had 
presented a donation of £50. 

The Rey. Canon Harcourt, the chairman of the committee, reé ad 
their report, from which it appeared that the proposed site, offered 
by the Earl of Carlisle, the president of the society, consisted of 
forty-three acres of good laud in good condition. 
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REPORT, 


The duty which the committee have undertaken to fulfil is—Ist. 
to lay before the public an account of the circumstances which have 
led to the institution of societies for the reformation of young 
criminals ; and 2ndly, to recommend a plan for the establishment of 
reformatory schools in the district of the North and East Ridings, 
the city of York, and the town of Hull. ¥ 

To what a pitch the corruption of youth has reached in England 
may be learned from the statement in the report of the Philanthropic 
Society for the vear 1851, founded on the tables laid by Mr. Nelson 
before the Parliamentary Committee on prison discipline, in the 
preceding year. 

Among the reformatory institutions managed by private persons 
but maintained in part by the State, the * Société paternelle,’ founded 
by M. de Metz in 1840, at Mettray, near Tours, exhibits the most 
perfect model of the principles on which they may be conducted with 
success. ‘The plan there adopted met with munificent support. 
The government granted an allowance amounting to £3 4s. for the 
credit of each inmate, and 8d. a day for the board of each. The 
success of the institution is very remarkable in regard to the num- 
ber reformed ; for out of 846 boys disciplined, whose subsequent 
history was traced, only 85 had relapsed ; and of all who have been 
set at liberty during 14 years but Il per cent. have been found to 
fall into vagrancy or crime. 

The first elements of this suecess were the exercise for several 
years of a steady discipline and a paternal influence over small and 
distinct families, consisting each of not more than 43 boys, whose 
affections, in almost all instances, were gained by their instruetors, 
combined with moral and religious training, and with labour, espe- 
cially agricultural. 

The example set at Mettray was followed by the rise of similar 
institutions in more than thirty other places in France ; and nearly 
as many have risen, or are rising, in England, adopting the same 
principles of management, and entering into similar relations with 
the public. 

The proportion which the public allowances are to be considered 
as bearing to the whole cost of a reformatory school, it is diflicult, 
till after longer experience, to caleulate. The conclusion which 
would be drawn by one who should look to the six farm schools 
grouped together at Red Hill, and containing more than 200 inmates, 
and bv another who should form his estimate from the balance sheets 
of single farm schools designed for no more than 30 or 40 boys, 
would be widely different. A small farm it appears admits of being 
proportionably more profitably conducted, and a small family more 
cheaply superintended., It may easily be conceived, too, that single 
schools under the vratuitous care of individuals who have instituted 
and taken charge of them, should be managed at a less cost than an 
union of schools under other circumstances. The committee have 
reason to believe that in the opinion of two experienced Managers of 


such single establishments, the profit of the labour of 30 or 40 boys 
about an equal number of acres with soil of a good 
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staple, will scare ly fall short, in conjunction with the Government 
allowance, of maintaining the current expenses of the school, including 
rent and Taxes, 

neers sing these calculations to be well founded, there remains 
under a parallel system, little ore to be supplied by voluntary 
benevolence than the first outfit of the est: blishment, its ge neral 
supervision, and the future allocation ef the boys whom it may 
succeed in reforming, 

The great economy with which a judicious and e xpe ‘rienced person 
managing the expendi ture on the spot may contrive to complete 
the outfit of one of these schools appears from the par ticulars of the 
outlay on the Red-House, at Buxton, near Norwich, with which the 
eieeniehas cans been favoured by its founder, Mr. Wright. That 
establishment has been visited by a member of the committee, who 
reports it to Comprise every convenience required for the accommo. 
dation and instruction of a school to coutain from forty to fifty boys, 
and the total cost of this, in all res pects, well-fi nished buildin Wy Was 
£727. Ifto that sum be added £240 for furniture. and an outiay of 
£186 on the farina —— ot thirty-three acres, the whole CXpehe 
diture amounts to £1} 

‘I he ON pPClse of the buiidi liues Occ up ied by } 3 aker’s reformatory 
school at Hardwick Court is still less, the i being there lodged 
iu ordinary cottages adapted to this use. T he preference, however, 
cems to be due to a plan like that of the Red House, expressly 
cesigned for the objects of the institution, and so happily construct d 
as to close all in securely at gut, without bearing the appearance 
of & prison. 

‘Lhe bricks employed in this building, it must be observed, were 
made on the Spot, the material being, In great part, dug out of the 
foundations; but when due allowance is made tor this advantage it 
does hot appear why, uider equally prudent sup) ervision, a similar 
buildin wr shouid not be CORSTLLPUCTE d by tiiis society, and a similar 
outiit provided, for the sum of 1,200. 

On the whole, it appears, that, as far as can be at present foreseen, 
two schools, ou the scaie described, may eventually be found to serve 
all ile purpeses of the society. It is Mr. Turner’s opinion that two 
such schoois may be worked weil in juxta- position, SO long as 
attention is paid to the prine ip le ot eine ping the families quite distinct, 
With dice ps nacht miastcrs, tho ueh under the super vision of one head. 
The committee therefore ree eae that the prospect ot ‘providing 
two neig hbouring schools should be kept in view, but that in the 
first instance the socie Cy should pro eed to establish a si Ing e farm 
school, taking as its model, so far as is Consistent with the difference 
of circumstances, those schools of which the arr: angements are the 


hiostl economical. 

r th niliar saticfoeti t]): a : ittee have received 
if is Wittl pecwiiat SALLISTACTIOD that tie COMMITEE lave : 
trot the pr siacut of the society an assurance, the spirit) of which 
cods ho conunent from them, that he should ‘feel a great interest 
io Le added to his country residence if the school could be in its 
ve glibourhood,’ —accompanicd with the offer, on yogi either of 

se Ol purchase * periectiy reasonable,’ ofa side near C astle Howar “ds 
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There is reason to believe that this farm mav eve ntually be culti- 
vated with little, if any, recourse to extrinsic labour by the inmates 
of one such se ool as has been deseribe d. Should a second be desired 
it is understood that another site of equal convenieace imay be 


obtained for it on the adjoining ground with a similar allotment of 


ground, and on the same terms. 

The committee recommend that the farm now offered by the Eart 
of Carlisle should be taken on lease for a teri of vears, under 
condition that in case of its bei: ne vaeated the society shall be at 
liberty to dispose of the mate rials of the bui ildings Ww hich may have 
been erected upon it. " 

The Committee have come to the conclusion of ree ommending 
that the offices of chief superintendent, schoolmaster, and chi plain, 
should be confided to one person. 

The committee have been so fortunate as to meet with snch a 
person in one who is known to mi my members of the society as having 
earricd on, for several years, an important work of a somewhat 
analogous deseription in the neighbourhood of Malton, and who has 
expressed to them his readiness to undertake the of}ee now proposed, 
in a spirit more regardful of the greatness of the object than the 
amount of remuneration which the Committee could offer. 

The Committee had been favored with an offer from Mr. Baker, 
to receive for a month or six weeks at Hardwick Court, the Super- 
intendent whom the Society may select, in order that he may study 
and take part in prac tising the system there adopte dd. Mr. Baker 
has made a further offer to allow the superintendent to select from 
thence a certain number of boys who have been for some time under 
training, in exchange for boys ‘fresh from the prison of this district, 
ip order to place the new se thool at once in 2 state of working order, 
commencing with inmates with whom the superintend nt has already 
made some acquaintance. 

It inay not be superfluous to add, that though in schools of so 
simp) le a character, there is little room for ht distinctions, yet 
since a question has been raised respecting the Roman Catholic boys, 
the ¢ yommittee recommend that the priaci le should be followed of 
not receiving or reti Lining, in this school any boy who m: Ly prefer, 
or whose pi arents may prefer, his being place din, or transferred to a 
Roman Catholic reformatory institution. Such an institution, set 
on foot at the monastery of St. Bernard, the Committee have been 
given to understand has already obtained a certificate from the 
Inspector of Prisons, and they are of sae that the common 
cause of re for n) Wot uld | pest be serve dif the two se thools she rule d agree 
on consign Ing each to the other the members of its own religious 
persuasion. : P 

To assist the superintendent or resident manager In 
as these, but, above all, in the difficult task of providing employ= 
ment for the boys at the e xpiration ¢ of their term of tr aining, IS One 
of the chiet oflices ~ which att r the first organization of the school, 
it would rest on oie soe to Jischarge through the medium of 
a board of management. 

It is to be observed, i 


cneh labours 


in the last place, that should the plan which 
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has been here proposed, be adopted by the society, the subscription 
already raised will be expended in the building and outfit of the first 
school; and though there is reason to expect that the labour of the 
boys upon the land will ultimately go far, in conjunction with the 
Government allowance, to meet the current expenses, since this 
result cannot be arrived at immediately, some part of the cost of 
the establishment must at first be drawn from the subscription 
fund. Should this be advanced to more than double its pre. 
sent amount, there will be abundant occasion for its application 
in building a second school, and in facilitating the employment of 
reformed youths at a distance. 

At the same time, the Committee cannot conclude, without ex- 
pressing their earnest hope, that the members of this society will not 
confine their exertions on its behalf to their subscriptions alone, and 
that the public at large will conspire with them in discovering 
methods for removing the children whom, by God’s blessing, they 
may succeed in reclaiming from those conditions and circumstances 
of temptation, under the pressure of which they might be liable to 
relapse. 

Lord Teignmouth said, that perhaps no one could better testify 
than himself to the zeal with which the Committee had directed their 
attention to this subject, and to the extraordinary devotion which 
had been bestowed upon it by the Rev. gentleman who had prepared 
and read the report. He believed these institutions were pre- 
eminently preventive of crime, and he was perfectly satisfied to give 
a subscription and his warm support to this institution, believing that 
the Committee had given a thorough guarantee not only for the 
bestowal of a good education on the principles of the Church of 
Ingland, but that the rights of conscience of no individual in the 
country should be tampered with. (Applause.) He moved, ‘ That 
this meeting, deeply convinced that the prevalence of juvenile crime 
is one of the greatest of social evils, considers it a duty incumbent on 
all to make common cause in the endeavour to abate it.” 

The Lord Mayor said that, feeling deeply the necessity that they 
should endeavour to reform juvenile offenders, he had great pleasure 
in seconding the resolution. The experience he had had as the 
chief magistrate of this city only confirmed him in the opinion which 
he had expressed. (Applause.) 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Ald. Leeman then addressed the meeting, and observed that 
the site which had been offered by the Earl of Carlisle presented 
facilities in every possible point of view, which rendered it desirable 
to avail themselves of. It had been thought better to have a 
lease for twenty-one years than to purchase the land, and with re- 
gard to the proposed chaplain, he thought when he named the 
gentleman, no one in that meeting who had been acquainted with 
him would deny that he had been exceedingly fortunate in procuring 
the services of such a person. He alluded to Mr, Ismael Fish, 
who had been employed as a missionary to the men employed during 
the construction of the Malton and Driffield and Malton and Thirsk 
railways. He had known Mr. Fish during that time, and the noble 
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president of the institution had himself had the closest means of 
observation of that person, and he knew, both from letters written 
by the Earl of Carlisle, and also from conversation with his Lord- 
ship, that he had avery high opinion of the moral and religious 
qualities of Mr. Fish, who was being instructed at the college of 
St. Bees, and was expected shortly to take orders in the Church of 
England. After referring to a portion of the report, Mr. Leeman 
remarked, he would undertake to say that Mr. Fish was a man of 
no narrow views, and concluded by moving, ‘That the report now 
read be received and adopted, and that the same be printed and cir- 
culated under the direction of the committee.’ 

W. Rutson, Esq., said, he rose to secdnd the motion with the 
greatest pleasure, and that there were two points material to the 
success of this institution. The one was the fortunate selection of 
a man fitted to carry it on, and the other was some kind of prepara- 
tion to receive those unfortunate individuals when their training was 
concluded. He paid Mr. Fish a very high compliment, and parti- 
cularly alluded to the gratifying circumstances attending the presen- 
tation by himself to Mr. Fish of a purse of money, which had been 
subscribed for him by all classes of the inhabitants residing in from 
ten to fifteen townships. He also spoke of the kindness of the Earl 
of Carlisle, who, he thought, had come forward in this matter, and 
done what many individuals would not do, which was to locate those 
young persons in the neighbourhood of his own residence. Though 
the noble Earl was then absent, still his influence was beneficially 
felt, as he always desired it should be, and he (Mr. Rutson) had 
great pleasure in recording his opinion how much they were indebted 
to his Lordship. (Applause.) 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Lord Wenlock, after he had dwelt upon the steps which were then 
being taken in other places to carry out the principle they were then 
advocating, and after having spoken in a very flattering manner of 
the liberal offer made by the Earl of Carlisle, proposed +‘ That the 
thanks of this meeting be presented to the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Carlisle for his very liberal offer of a site for the society’s schools, 
and that the committee be, and are hereby authorised to take the 
necessary steps for a term of not less than twenty-one years, on 
such conditions as they may think reasonable.’ 

Lord Bolton seconded the motion, which was carried. 

The Rev. Canon Harcourt moved, ‘ That the following noblemen 
and gentlemen be appointed vice-presidents of this society, viz., His 
Grace the Archbishop of York, the Earl of Yarborough, the Earl 
of Zetland, Lord Feversham, Lord Londesborough, Lord Wenlcck, 
Lord Hotham, M.P., the Rev. Lord De Saumarez, Lord Teign- 
mouth, Lord Bolton, Hon. C. Langdale, and the Hon. J C, Dundas, 

Mr. Vowles, in seconding the motion, said that twelve years’ ex- 
perience had satisfied him of the necessity of some such institution 
as this. 

The Hon. C. Langdale stated that he wished to say a few words 
with reference to his accepting the situation of vice-president, to 
which he had been nominated, no doubt, because he was supposed to 
represent those to whom the report had alluded, viz., the Roman 
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Catholic portion of the community. He might be understood to 
accept the office especiaily for the purpose of seeing that the unfor- 
tunate children—and he was afraid there were too many such—who 
belonged to the same religion as himself, should be fairly dealt with 
in the establishment they now proposed to found, and that they should 
be removed to some school which would be established for the espe- 
cial purpose of receiving juvenile delinquents of the same religion as 
that to which he belonged. He read a letter he had received from 
Mr. Baker on the subject, which contained some very liberal senti- 
ments, and with which he expressed his gratification, observing that 
it was on the principle which had been adopted, viz., to allow Roman 
Catholic children to be taught in a school belonging to that persua. 
sion, that he consented to accept the situation of vice-president. 
(Loud applause. ) 

The Rev. Canon Harcourt said it was very satisfactory for him 
to say, that the letter which had now been read exactly expressed 
the feelings and intentions of the committee. (Applause.) 

The resolution was then put and carried. 

Sir J. V. B. Johnstone, Bart., moved, ‘ That the following gen~ 
tlemen be appointed the committee of this society, viz., John Ford, 
Esq. Wm. Gray, Esq., the Rev. Canon Harcourt, the Rev. Canon 
Jefferson, J. Henderson, Esq., G.Legard, Msq., Jas. A. Legard, Esq. 
G. Leeman, Esq., Jas. Meek, Esq. W. O’Brien, Esq., J. W. Pease, 
Esq., and W. Whytehead, Esq.’ 

J. W. Pease, Esq., seconded the motion.—Carried. 

The Rey. Canon Jefferson then moved, * That Geo. ListerCressy, 
Isq., be requested to accept the office of treasurer, and the Rev. 
Thos. Myers, and Joseph Wilkinson, Esq-, the office of honorary 
secretaries of this society; and T. H. Travis, Esq., and the Rev. J. 
Gabb, be the local secretaries for Hull and Castle Howard, 

The Hon. W. E. Duncombe, M.P., seconded the motion, which 
was carried. 

Lord Teignmouth moved, ¢ That the best thanks of this meeting 
be presented to the Right Hon. the Earl of Zetland for his kindness 
in presiding on this occasion.’ 

The Lord Mayor seconded the resolution, which was carried by 
acclamation. 

The noble Chairman returned thanks, observing he rejoiced most 
sincerely to find that the resolutions had met with the unanimous 
support of all present, and this was an occasion to congratulate 
themselves upon, when they saw sectarian differences laid aside, and 
all classes of religionists joming in one common object for the benefit 
of that class of indiyiduals who were most in need of their eare and 
anxiety. (Applause.) Lord Londesborough had sent a note eX- 
pressing his great regret that unavoidable circumstances had pre- 
vented his attendance, 

The Rev. T. Myers said that the amount received in donations to 
the present time was £1,580 8s., and that the subscriptions were 
£144 2s. 6d. 

‘The meeting then separated.’* 














*Kor the valuable Report of the Justices’ Committee of eed 
Upon-Hull, see frisa Quarrerty Revinw, No. XIX. Record, p- : 
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We are doubly interested in this report of the proceedings 
of the York meeting, first, because its resolutions are a grand 
and certain guarantee of success; secondly, because it shows 
that the “religious difficulty question” does not here inter- 
pose, to prevent the full developement of principles springign 
from the purest love of God. 

We knew that this would be the result, for, more than 
twelve montlis since, when writing of Reformatory Schools 
for Ireland, we addressed the leaders of the movement in 
England, aud asked them to tell us if they approved the plan 
of Protestant and Roman Catholic Reformatories ; and they 
told us, unanimously, that they considered them most suit- 
able for Ireland, and most likely to gain public confidence.* 

We are very much pleased to find that one of our Irish 
Boards of Superintendence is at last able to appreciate the ad- 
vantages of the Reformatory System. At page 7 of the Report 
of the Board of Superintendence of the City of Dublin Prisons, 
for the year 1854—5, we find the following observations :— 


«* The abundance of employment in the country is, no doubt, the 
main cause of the reduction in the number confined in this Prison ; 
but the application of a more stringent system of discipline, which, 
owing to the reduced number of prisoners, the Governor has been 
enabied to carry out, has not failed to diminish the number of re- 
committals, especially in regard to juveniles, who, for the last few 
years, formed a very large proportion of the inmates of this Prison. 
Since the Governor has had the means of applying to the criminal 
juveniles the separate system of confinement, their number has been 
gradually declining. 

The late Board, in their Report, drew the attention of the Coun- 
cil to the subject of Reformatory Schools for juvenile delinquents, 
with a view of urging the consideration of Government to the claim 
of this country to participate in the benefit derivable from such in- 
stitutions, which have now been tested in Mngland, and found to 
answer the object for which they have been founded by the Legisla- 
ture. 

The Board, fully appreciating the importance of the subject, and 
concurring in the sentiments expressed in the last Report, cannot 
too strongly recommend to the Municipal Council the early adoption 
of such means of action as will impress upon Government the abso- 
lute necessity which exists in this country for the establishment of 
Reformatory Schools. Any person possessing practical knowledge 
of the social condition of the juvenile population of Ireland, 1nust 





“See InisH Quarrerty Review, Vol. V. No. 18, p. 410, Art. 
“‘Reformatory Schools for Ireland.” 
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readily admit that the overwhelming amount of misery and wretched. 
ness, and consequent crime created by the famine, and existing dur- 
ing a long season of adversity, render the claim of Ireland to similar 
provision being made for the care and reformation of youthful 
offenders, as that existing in England and Scotland, insuperable. 
The Board have learned, with great pleasure, that Government 
have decided upon immediately establishing a Reformatory Prison, 
near Dublin, for juvenile criminals convicted in every part of Ire- 
land, and sentenced to ‘ penal servitude.” Beneficial, however, as 
such a valuable institution must undoubtedly prove to those for 
whom it is intended, provision has yet to be made for the most im- 
portant class of youthful delinquents whom it is most desirable to 
reach, and, if possible, save whilst in the commencement of their 
criminal career, or to rescue from the contamination of vicious par- 
ents, who trade in vice and crime, and compel their children to walk 
in the path of destruction. Such unhappy objects of interest are 
found daily in your Prisons, and but few of them (owing to the pre- 
sent law) can obtain admission into the poor-houses: in many in- 
stances deception is resorted to by those creatures to obtain such 
admission. The subject is truly one deserving of public sympathy, 
and worthy, indeed, of the anxious consideration of the Council. 


Our good and honored friend, the Rev. Jolin Clay, the Cliap- 
lain of the Preston House of Correction, has just presented 
his thirtieth, and thirty-first Meports. The Reports of two 
years are thus presented together, for a reason which every 
friend of the science of Prison Discipline, in its most enlight- 
ened phases, must regret,— weak health.” The Heports are 
comprised in 109 pages, and we unhesitatingly assert, that no 
work in the language, of double the quantity of letterpress, 
equals this before us, in the importance of facts and figures, 
of reasoning and arguments, of wise suggestions, and the proved 
results of practical experience. 

We extract the following passages relating to “ Youthful 
Offenders ;” “ Effect of Good and Bad Times on Committals ;” 
“Causes of Crime and Disorder ;”’  Reformatory Prison 
“ Discipline ;” “ Tickets-of-Leave ;” “ The Necessity for a Re- 
formatory School in North Lancashire” :— 


YOUTHFUL OFFENDERS. 


The act of August, 1854, “ for the better care and reformation 
of youthful offenders,” relates to persons under the age of sixteen 
years. The tables, &c., of the Inspectors of Prisons had _pre- 
viously included all offenders under seventeen among “ juveniles. 
It is worth while to notice this, because offenders of sixteen are So 
numerous that their exclusion from the class of ‘ juveniles,” or 
their inclusion, will materially affect the appearance of the youth- 
ful delinquency question. I think the limitation “ under sixteen 
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establishes a better distinction between youthful and adult offenders 
than the one previously observed; because at sixteen years old, 
young persons of the working classes are generally so independent 
of their parents as to relieve them from direct responsibility for 
their conduct. 

Young offenders (under 16) committed to the sessions and sum- 
marily have been as follows :— 



































1853. | 1854. 
M. F. | M. F. 
Committed to the sessions....... 12 l 15 6 
Committed summarily.... .......| 54 5 | 84 14 
| 66 6 i 9 | 20. 











The excess in the numbers of 1854 over those of 1853 must be 
considered as one of the unhappy results of the great Preston Strike. 
About 2,100 boys and 5,500 girls (under 18) were thrown into com- 
ne and compulsory idleness for seven months by that proceeding. 

emembering this, we must be surprised and thankful that the excess 
was not of much greater magnitude. The effect of the “lock-out” 
on committals will be considered in a latter part of this Report. 

Though it is agrievous thing to see so many young persons sent 
to prison, under any circumstances, it is to be recollected that the 
above are all which the 470,000 inhabitants of North Lancashire 
can be reproached with; and that very few counties can present a 
more creditable return in this respect. It also tells well for our 
prison discipline that the great majority of these young delinquents 
were committed fur the first time.* The following summary re- 
lates to the 99 boys committed in 1854 :— 
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* The table shows that the re-committals of young male offenders to 
this prison are about 12 per cent., for all offences. The same class 
committed for felony alone in Liverpool, in 1854, amounted to 358, of 
which number 32 per cent. were recominittals. sar" 

t Of the 99 boys committed, four re-entered the prison within | the 
year; their original committals being for their first offences. Each 
case was traceable to the idleness of the strike, and to parental indiffer- 
ence and neglect. 
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Seventeen cases of step-parentage are included in the 53 of 
“ both parents living.” In 11 instances the young offender’s father 
had “run away,” the mother, in 4 cases out of the 11, being dead. 
A boy, driven into idleness by the strike, was turned out of doors 
by his father, who was nevertheless, able to keep two cows! In 
not more than two or three cases could the excuse of destitution or 
extreme poverty be justly pleaded ; on the other hand, as a general 
thing, the families of these boys were earning good wages, or receiv- 
ing large allowances from the “turn-out” funds.* Referring to 
the committals of boys during the ¢wo years, | find it noted in my 
character books, that more than 60 of their families were in the 
receipt of weekly earnings averaging 30s. ; three families earned be- 
tween 50 and 55s. ; two earned, the one 75s.; the other 76s. 3 and 
one family earned £4 16s. weekly. 

These facts indicate very decidedly the justice and necessity of the 
measure which is about to be more effectually enforced, and which 
I have long urgently recommended, for compelling parents to sup- 
port, wholly or partly, the children who, through their neglect, have 
been sent to Reformatory Schools.t There can be no reason why 
the Reformatory Prison should not be reimbursed, in like manner for 
the expence of the children committed to it. We shouldthen hear less 
of the barshness of step-parents, and of children being “ turned out 
of doors” the moment they cease to contribute to the family income. 

The increase in the cominittals of girls is to be attributed to the 
strike; but it is certainly a matter of thankfulness that with some 
thousands of girls in idleness, only 20 found their way into prison. 

Under all the circumstances of the time, the number of young of- 
fenders is very creditably small, when compared with the great 
population of nearly 500,000 from which they are drawn, The 
discipline of the prison is as successful with them as could be reason- 
ably expected, considering that it is seldom applied for more than 
a month, and that is not followed up when the young delinquents 
return to their homes. In them, order, sobriety, wholesome re- 
straint, and religious instruction, ar2 often totally wanting ; and 
such wants—not poverty and hunger—cause the children to go 
wrong. 





* A man whom our discipline had reformed, called upon me soon 
after the commencement of the strike to ask for ‘ a little assistance,” 
his family being ‘‘ very badly off.” Hie candidly admitted, however, 
in reply to my enquiries, that three of his children received from ‘‘ the 
Committee” a weekly allowance of 17s. 

+ The measure alluded to is now law. ; 

t One of these, however, an Irish girl, was committed three times 
within the year. The difference in the moral condition of young per- 
sons in a regularly employed population, and of those belonging to a 
town like Liverpool, is strikingly shown by contrasting the number 
of girls committed in 1853 (when work was uninterrupted) from 
North Lancashire, with the number taken into custody on charges of 
felony in Liverpool, in 1854. The number of the former was 0; of 
the latter 161! 
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“ON THE EFFECT OF GOOD OR BAD TIMES ON 
COMMITTALS.* 


The unlooked for results of the Preston Strike, in diminishing the 
amount of apparent crime and disorder, open a question which may 
be very properly considered in a Report of this kind—viz.—the 
question as to the visible effects, during a long term of years, of 
good or bad times on the committals to prison. 

It has always been a popular opinion that committals increase 
under the pressure of «bad times,” and diminish when that pressure 
is removed. This opinion appears to be in many respects erroneous ; 
and it may not be useless, therefore, to show ‘how, in reality, the 
vicissitudes in the industrial and social state of the working classes, 
their high and low wages, &e., influence their conduct ; rendering 
them more liable, or otherwise, to charges of violation of the law. 

The facts and observations which I have to submit are drawn 
from the Annual Reports which it has been my duty to present to 
the magistracy of Laneashire since 1824. In considering these facts 
it will be borne in mind that the County House of Correction at 
Preston is the general prison for the Northern Division, which 
includes the large manufacturing towns of Preston, Blackburn, 
Burnley, Chorley, Haslingden, Accrington, &e. It is also necessary 
to remember that the population of No1th Lancashire was 402,600 
in 1841, and 460,456 in 1851. 

The earliest reference to the connexion between distress and com- 
mittals is contained in the following passage from my Report ot 
1826 ;— 

‘ The interval between July, 1824, and July, 1825, was one of 
general prosperity and comfort among the labouring classes of the 
surrounding district ; that from July, 1825, to July, 1826, included 
a period of perhaps unprecedented distress Yet, in this latter 
period, the felony list presented no augmentation. . . . While 
40,000 or 50,000 of the poor were existing upon charitable contri- 
butions, it cannot be ascertained that a single theft (recorded in the 
calendar) was caused solely by hunger. The few persons who 
pleaded distress as an excuse for their offences were, in every case, 
old offenders.’ 

During the prevalence of this distress, I had many opportunities 
of witnessing what I have often seen since, the fortitude and patience 
exercised by the working classes in times of suffering, and the 
admirable self-denial with which many, who were themselves in 








* The substance of the observations under this head, originally writ- 
ten for the present Report, was submitted to the Statistical Section of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, at the Liver- 
pool meeting of September, 1854; and appeared in the Journal of the 
Statistical Society of London. March, 1859. 

+The Hundred of Lonsdale commits cases for trial to the Lancaster 
Sessions. These cases—few in number—are therefore excluded from 
consideration. All offenders convicted summarily are sent to Preston. 
This having been the invariable practice, the question treated of in this 
paper is not affected by it. 
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poverty, assisted the utterly destitute. From a table given in my 
report for 1830, it appeared that, during the four ordinary years 
ending with June, 1824, the annual average of committals to the 
sessions was 119; the prosperous year 1825 produced 177 committals ; 
the following year of distress, 172; and the year of reviving 
prosperity (ending July, 1827,) no less than 269. 

‘ This lamentable anomaly in the moral condition of the working 
classes can only arise from the fact that high wages, to the ignorant 
and uneducated poor, bring with them the means of gratifying the 
propensity to intoxication, which is so fatal to their comfort and 
character.’ 

The opinion thus expressed a quarter of a century ago has been 
but too well confirmed by the experience of every succeeding year. 

The ten years ending with June, 1844, were marked by several 
events greatly prejudicial to the moral and industrial welfare of the 
working classes in North Lancashire. In 1836-7, a spinners’ 
‘ strike’-at Preston threw nearly 9.000 hands out of employ for 
about four months. Nearly two-fifths of these hands were under 
nineteen years of age ; and the consequence was a great increase in 
the number of young offenders committed to the sessions. It was 
noted, however, at the time, that ‘idleness and not want had been 
the immediate cause of crime in almost all the cases which could be 
clearly referred to the ‘ strike."* And even in this year of distress, 
the committals to the sessions were less by fifty-nine than those of 
the corresponding period ten years before, when ‘employment for 
the poor had again become pretty well distributed.’t From 1838 
to 1842 (with a favourable interval in 1840), want of employ and 
consequent privation gradually pressed more and more upon the 
manufacturing population of North Lancashire, until, in the winter 
of 1842-3, their sufferings became severe almost beyond example. 
At this time, also, a spirit of sedition and riot had loosened the 
restraints which the masses in North Lancashire are usually willing 
to acknowledge ; and the autumn of 1842 was marked by an amount 
of agitation and violence which betokened no slight danger to the 
permanent welfare of the manufacturing districts. T'wo years before 
this time, however, and owing, no doubt, to the growing (and provi- 
dential) conviction of the necessity for such a measure, the county 
police force had been organized; and it was now fouud capable of 
arresting, and of permanently subduing, the dangerous spirit which 
had been excited into action. Under all these circumstances, 
therefore, a considerable increase in committals might be expected. 
The zeal and activity of the new constabulary added to the number 
of apprehensions and committals, though there might be no corres- 
ponding increase of actual crime ; political disaffection encouraged 
dishonesty and violence to an extent which poverty alone would not 
have provoked; at this time, also, prison discipline in North Lan- 
vashire was in a state calculated to promote rather than repress 
crime ; and to all this it may be added that, hitherto, little or no 
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* Report for 1837. 
¥ Report for 183v. 
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progress had been made in efforts to extend the benefits and blessings 
of education: ‘of ninety-six men tried for riot, &c., in the Chartist 
outbreak in the autumn of 1842, sixty were unable to read, and 
thirty-six were ignorant of their Saviour’s name.’ 

I present a summary of the committals for the ten years now 
treated of, in which it will be observed that, in the year of greatest 
distress, the ordinary committals were 20 per cent. below those of 
the preceding year. In order to free a comparison between the 
several years from the effects of temporary or accidental influence, 
the following offenders are excluded :—1, soldiers under sentence of 
court martial; 2, debtors; 3, females under summary conviction ;* 
4, Chartist rioters. The remarks are literally or substantially 
quoted from the Reports of the respective years :— 












































| 
rear endi ommittec om} 2 
} Ist J a ‘e iadena Sammnastte, Remarks. 
id | | 
1835 168 642 | 
1836 187 715 | 
1837 277 627 ‘* Spinners’ strike which lasted 
from the end of October to Feb- 
; ruary.” 
1838 302 762 “Suffering among  hand-loom 
weavers.” 
1839 361 | 655 ‘High price of provisions and | 
scarcity of employ.” | 
1840 | 394 937 ‘Increase of committals mainly | 
attributable to the establishment 
| of the County Police.” ‘* No 
| wantof employ, and times favour- 
| | able.” 
1841 | 485 {| 901 | ‘* Trade in a depressed state.” 
1842 611 | 1053 “Great and prolonged suffering.” | 
1843 497¢ | 1215 ‘The depression at its lowest 
| point.” | 
1844 433 894 | ‘Full employ. Prison Discipline | 





| | well established.” 
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The next ten years, ending with June, 1854, embraced two seasons 


of great manufacturing prosperity and one of extreme distress. The 
following is a short summary of the period, framed on the same 


principle as the one given above :— 
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*These are excluded because at one time they were committed to 


Lancaster Castle, and at another to the Preston House of Correction, 


+ This number is exclusive of 123 Chartist rioters. 
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| ‘ 
Sessions’ S y 
| Year, | "Gases | Convictions. | Remarks. 
| 1845 301 | 700 =~, ** Abundance of work. Prison 
| | discipline in beneficial operation.” 
| I8i6 | 289 | 666 | ** Occupation at the factories not 
| ' so readily obtained. Many hun- 
| | | | dreds of hand-loom weavers out 
| | of employ.” 
1847 366 646 | ** Never have the combined evils of 
| scarcity of food and scarcity of 
| employ pressed so heavily.” 
1848 343 843 =| ** The distress at its maximum.” 
1849 | 339 | 1279 | ‘* Times greatly improved.” 
1850 | 3825 | 13237) | 
851 | 887) | Ss «1456 C | ** A period of great and continued 
1852 | 417 | 1226( | prosperity.” 
1853 | 442 1012 § | 
1854 } 470 | 957 , ** The Preston strike,” 
| { 














The first season of prosperity (ending with June, 1845) occurred 
at a time when a vigorous and reformatory prison discipline had 
begun to develope highly satisfactory effects in the decrease of com- 
mittals, and especially of re-coinmittals. The manufacturing distress 
which followed in 1847-48, unlike that of 1842-3, was attended by 
no Chartist excitement, nor by any other influence likely to aggra- 
vate whatever tendency to crime distress might have created. 

In my report for 1847, I observed: ‘ Never, within the term of 
my chaplaimey, have the combined evils of scarcity of food and 
‘scareity of employ pressed so heavily as during the last winter ; 
and never—to the great credit of thousands of sufferers—have 
offenders pleading distress for their faults been fewer in number.” 
Yet, in these very hard times, the committals to the sessions were 
not increased to the extent which might have been expected, and 
the summary convictions were fewer ihan they had been for ten 
years, 

The increase to the sessions, as is invariably the case in times of 
compulsory idleness, and as previously exemplified in the strike of 
1836-7, consisted almost entirely of boys. ‘It is chiefly from 
among the idle, not the hungry, factory-boys that the additions to 
our year’s calendar are drawn.” ‘Juvenile delinquency (as com- 
pared to the preceding year) was increased to the amount of 92 
per cent.”* In the winter of 1847-8, distress pressed upon the 
operative classes with a severity never before exceeded, perhaps 
never before equalled. My report for that year contains a table 
framed from data collected by the chief constable of the county, 
Col. Woodford, “showing the absence of any marked connexion 
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* Neport for 1847. 
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between poverty and crime, as well as the creditable disproportion 
between sufferers and offenders.” it appeared from the returns in 
question that, during this disastrous period, 45,000 mill-hands in 
North Lancashire, irrespective oe; other operatives, were either 
working short time, or were altog..hor unemployed ; and that in 
the Preston Union nearly 12,000 adults were receiving out-door 
relief; yet the committals to the sessicns, so far from exhibiting 
an increase, showed a decrease of nearly 7 per cent. on the com- 
mittals of the preceding year. 

The excess of summary convictions in 1847-8 arose chiefly from 
vagrants and workhouse disorderlies.* In 1849, the prosperity, 
which had ebbed so far and so long, began to flow once more 
through our manufacturing districts, until in the summer of 1853 
it reached a height seldom equalled in the industrial history of the 
county. But the figures in the preceding page bear witness that 
this tide o* material benefit was productive of—at least accompanied 
by—no little moral wreck. When the season of suffering had passed 
away it became too manifest that the wholesome lesson which it 
might have taught had been neglected. Thousands who had re- 
sisted the temptations of distress yielded to the temptations of pros- 
perity. Good wages were too often squandered in vicious indulgence; 
and committals for offences occasioned by drunkenness began to 
increase with lamentable rapidity. If a comparison be made between 
the crime and disorder attendant on the three years of operative 
distress (1846 to 1848) and the four years of abundant work and 
high wages (1850 to 1853), it will be found that the averave yearly 
committals to the sessions during the hard times were 352, while 
during the good times they were 390, The yearly average of sim. 
mary committals during the hard times was 718, during the good 
times it was 1,249! or, taking all the committals together, 1,051 w-s 
the yearly average from 1846 to 1848, and 1,639 the yearly averaze 
from 1850 to 1853. The comparison now made rests on conditions 
only effected by good and bad times. No social ov political agita- 
tion interfered with those conditions ; no changes in police or in 





* In the very valuable report of Capt. Willis, the Chief Constable 
of the borough of Manchester, for 1847, that gentleman expresses his 
satisfaction that ‘ upon the expiration of a year marked by almost un. 
exampled prostration of the trade and commerce of the country, and 
consequent distress amongst the working classes,’ he ¢an produce * re- 
turns which will bear advantageous comparison with those of previous 
years.’ A table given by Capt. Willis shows that the committals tor 
trials and under summary convictions, in the borough of Manchester, 
for the two prosperous years i844 and 1845, amounted tu 10,486; and 
that for the two years of aistress which followed, 1847 and 1848, they 

2 7,639. 
pp yceeeimeee Hea prosperous years the committals were much more 
affected by Irish immigrants than during the three years of aatcee 
Putting the Irish out of the question for both periods, and taking 
sessions and summary cases together, the discrepancy remains very 


striking, Viz., average ot three bad years 946, of four good years 1,546, 
’ . , 
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prison discipline influenced the number of apprehensions or of com- 
mittals ; and the ten years now under consideration may therefore 
be regarded as well calculated to show the true relation which 
subsists between crime and disorder on the one hand, and good or 
bad times on the other. 

The general conclusions deducible from the facts now detailed, 
appear to be that ‘bad times’ may add a few cases to the sessions 
calendars, and that ‘good times’ greatly aggravate summary con- 
victions; that the increase to the sessions consists of the young and 
thoughtless, who, when thrown into idleness, are liable to lapse into 
dishonesty; and that the increase of summary cases arises from the 
imtemperance which high wages encourage among the ignorant and 
sensual. 

In my report for the prosperous year 1845, it was shown ‘that 
when in 1842-3 the operative was suffering most severely from want 
of employment, intoxication, as a cause of crime, was, compared to 
ether causes, less than }7 per cent.; while now (1845) that labour 
and skill are in the greatest demand, and wages are unusually high, 
the criminality attributable to this debasing propensity has swollen 
to 41 per cent.’ In a previous report (1843), in noticing the small 
proportion of females committed during the distress of 1842-3 (1 
female to 6°6 males), it was suggested that ‘iv it we find what 
strengthens the opinion as to the inadequacy of poverty alone to 
account for the amount of crime. Every ove conversant with the 
condition and habits of'the poor knows that when distress falls upon 
their families it is the mothers who feel it most poignantly. ‘loo 
often they and their children are wanting necessary food while their 
husbands are spending the last sixpence in the alehouse. Too often, 
when the husband is on the tramp seeking employ, or, still worse, 
when he has entirely deserted his family, the poor wife is left to re- 
sist as she may the temptation to obtain by dishonesty the bread for 
which her children are crying. When, further, the large amount of 
destitute widowhood is taken into the account, the conclusion appears 
to me irresistible, that ‘ want and distress, uncombined with dissolute 
habits, are rarely operative in producing crime.’’ 

I venture to hope that the truths which I have now endeavoured 
to establish will not be regarded as the barren results of a mere 
statistical investigation, but as a matter of deep moral and social 
significance. 

In this country, and at this time, it ought to be felt as a grief 
and a reproach demanding anxious attention, that the material pros- 
perity of the industrial classes should be so constantly accompanied 
by the moral degradation of a large portion of them. In the ten- 
dencies and habits of many of our artizans and labourers, there 
inust be something deeply wrong when ‘ what should huve been for 
their wealth is to them an occasion af falling.’ The deplorable truth 
is, that the wide want of moral and religious instruction, and of 
really useful knowledge, debars m1tuions of our working population 
from the true use and eujoyment of the advantages within their 
power. The money earned by their toil and skill, instead of being 
employed in accordance with the dictates of prudence and the -re- 
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quirements of civilized life, is dissipated in rioting and drunkenness, 
and the results are misery, crime, and the jail.” 


** CAUSES OF CRIME AND DISORDER. 


It has become a widely, if not universally acknowledged truth, 
that Ignorance and Drunkenness are the causes of almost all the 
crimes which our courts of justice take cognizance of ; as they are, 
indeed; of most other miseries suffered by the great body of the 
English people: ignorance being the more remote, the originating 
cause, and drunkenness being the secondary and direct one. But 
though the general truth is admitted, it is sometimes contended that 
ignorance and drunkenness are less prevalent now than formerly ; 
that both are retreating before the steady advance of education. If 
this be true, it is true toa very limited extent. The retreat is so 
slow that it can scarcely be measured, except after a long interval 
of time. Meanwhile it may be useful to see how stubbornly these 
powertul and allied enemies to improvement hold their ground ; and 
to assist the view, I beg to offer a few observations, 

As the basis of these observations I would note the statistical 
fact that, during the two years to which this Report relates, I have 
conversed with,— 

1088 male prisoners incapable of reading==41-7 per cent. of the 
whole number of male prisoners committed: with— 

938 male prisoners who were unable to repeat the Lord’s prayer 
with any approach to accuracy in the words, or a proper 
comprehension of their meaning=36.3 per cent.: with— 

1836 male prisoners who could not understand the import of the 
plainest language necessary to convey instruction in moral 
and religious truth==72-4 per cent. i 

During the same two years I have heard 1126 male prisoners at- 
tribute their offences—frauds, larcenies, robberies, burglaries, rapes, 
stabbings, homicides—to drink! And if every prisoner’s habits and 
history were fully enquired into, it would be placed beyond all 
doubt that nine-tenths of the English crime requiring to be dealt 
with by the law, arises from the £uglish sin which the same law 
scarcely discourages. 

‘«‘ Reverting to the question of ignorance, it may be necessary, for 
the satisfaction of the large and authoritative body before whom I 
have, for so many years, laid, annually, the evidences of that igno- 
rance, as it exists among the great mass of our working population, 
that I should adduce confirmation of my statements relating to it, 
since they have been questioned by an eminent member of the 
Legislature in terms which may lead to the conclusion that what I 
have written, relative to the want of education in prisoners, presents 
‘ exaggerated ’ illustrations of the general ignorance of the labouring 
class ; and that, consequently, there is less cause for anxiety and 
exertion-in the matter than has generally been believed.“ Sucha 


* «These Neports . . . . are not to be depended on as repre- 


senting the average state of instruction even among criminals, because 


they speak of those who are in uttcr ignorance, as one half of the pri- 
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conclusion would be seriously prejudicial to what, I am persuaded, 
is one of the most momentous questions of the time; and it is to 
obviate that, and not merely to defend myself from a charge of 
exaggeration, that I now enter on the subject. 

The ‘tables’ contained in my Reports for the last seven years 
show an amount cf ignorance, i.e., of inability to read, in male 
prisoners, varying from something under 42 per cent. of the whole 
number of male prisoners to 47 percent. Now, as confirming these 
representations [ would refer:—l. To the tables compiled in the 
office of the Chief Constable, Col. Woodford, and which that 
gentleman has kindly allowed me to inspect. It appears from them 
that, of 16,510 males tuken tvtv custody in 1853 and 1854, 9641, or 
more than 58 per cent. ‘could neither read nor write.’ 2. In the 
very elaborate ‘statistical returns of the Manchester police force,’ 
prepared by Captain Willis, it is shown that of 8204 males taken 
into custody in 1853 and 1854, 2676, or more than 52 per cent. 
could neither read nor write ; and that 5303, or nearly 64 per cent 
could ‘read only, or read and write imperfectly.’ In his Report 
for 1853, Captain Willis speaks of this latter class as ¢ prisoners 
who could read or write only very imperfectly, or were, in fact, 
almost without education ;’ and thus warrants the assertion that there 
is no want of substantial agreement between his returns and those of 
Col. Woodford. There is, indeed, little or no difference. in respect 
to any practical use of instruction between men who cannot read at 
all, and those whose ‘very imperfect’ reading is available for no 
useful end. It will be seen, presently, that there is, even, an im- 
mense nuinber of persons who can read with ease and influency, but 
who, nevertheless, are incapable of receiving instruction from what 
they read. 3. I would now beg to quote a passage from the last 
Report of Capt. Greig, the Head Constable of the Borough of 
Liverpool, and dated only last April :—* Impressed with the impor- 
tance of the subject,’ writes Captain Greig, «T have this year, for 
the first time, shown the amount of education possessed by the 
prisoners, and find that of the total number, (25,11 1,) 570, or 2 per 
cent. of the whole, only can read and write well ; of those who can 
read and write imperfectly there are 11,031, or about 43 per cent. ; 
there are 1860 who can read only, or about 7 per cent.; while those 
who can neither read nor write number 11,650, or about 48 per cent. 
of the entire number of apprehensions, thus showing the connexion 
between ignorance and crime.’ 4. In further confirmation of my 
educational returns, I would refer to the full and instructive Report 
of the Chaplain of the Durham County Gaol, who states that of 1764 
prisoners committed in 1854, 665 ‘could neither read nor write,’ 
and 227 ‘knew the alphabet or alittle more,’=50 per cent. During 


soners in gaol, while the general returns show the proportion to be one 
third, and that this number is decreasing; so that here again, if these 
instances are quoted for induction, they are not sound—they are narrow 
in amount; and if quoted as illustrations they are exaggerated.”— 
(Speech of the Right Hon. J. W. Henley, M.P., in the House of Com- 
mons, on Wednesday, May the 3rd, (2nd) page 18.) 
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the previous six years the Durham Gaol received 11,200 prisoners, 
of whom 55.4 per cent. were equally ignorant. 5. At the other end 
of the kingdoin the excellent and experienced Chaplain at Lewes 
writes in his Report for 1854 :—* How much more has still to be 
done for the education of the poor may be judged from the single 
fact that out of 177 lads brought before me during the year—lads 
from 16 years of age to 20-—not less than 80 were quite unable to 
read, and a great many more were nearly as unable to understand 
any uscful book that might be lent them.’ 6. My brother Chaplain. 
at Kirkdale, shows that on a series of years the prisoners committed 
to that gaol are unable to read at all to the ainount of 45 per cent, 
I shall now, I trust, stand acquitted of having made statements which 
‘are not to be depended on as representing the average state of 
instruction even among criminals."* | have, indeed, searcely made 
known its actual extent and nature. It is not necessary to insist 
that the mere mechanical ability to read, when unaccompanied by 
corresponding intelligence, is useless ; but it has, nevertheless, been 
too readily taken for granted that the mechanical process implies 
also the mental process by which knowledge is gained ; and, conse- 
quently, instruction—and even education—have been credited to 
many thousands who, in fact, have had no more of either than a boy 
might have of the Greek language who had only been taught to read 
the Greek character. In many of my former Reports I have 
endeavoured to call attention to these truths. In 1839 I urged that 
‘instruction in reading and writing may be carried to a high point 
without anything worthy the name of education being imparted.’ In 
1843 I presented some details intended to exemplify that ‘ignorance 
of common things,’ which has since been exposed aud commented on, 
by one whose rank and ability ensure attention to bis words, — In 
1846 I represented that ¢ very often I found boys and young men able 
to read fluently the printed characters in the New Testament, though 
quite unable to comprehend the sense of what they read. That 
Book, desecrated by the system which makes it a lesson-book, is as- 
sociated in the mind of the Sun: ay School child, and of many another 
child, with uninteresting, mechanical, and dittcult labour ; with 
confinement, weariness, and blows. * * * I have met with many 
boys and young men who, when the signs, § These was a marriage in 
Cana of Galilee,’ were presented to thein, uttered the corresponding 
suvunds readily and clearly, but who, on being questioned as to the 


* Since the above was written I have received the Chaplain’s Report, 
for 1854, of the County Jail at Usk, in Monmouthshire, the most 
criminal, apparently, of all our English counties, In this very suggest- 
ive and important document, Mr. Baker writes that, of Suz prisoners 
brought under his observation, “ but 20 could read well, and 227 
tolerably.” . . .  ‘* Perhaps about one-fitth could read anywhere 
in the Bible, and had some detinite idea of religious truth; but of the 
rest the ignorance is mostly such as surpasses ali that could be supposed, 
It is too often taken for granted that the criminal poor know something 
of those elementary truths of which, when questioned, they are found 


totally ignorant.” 
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meaning of the word : marriage,’ could give no answer.’ They said 
they had ‘ never been learned the understanding of the words.’* | 
know that such statements as these have been received with incredu- 
lity, an incredulity whici may continue to be felt until the incredulous 
examine into the matter for themselves. When due enquiry is 
made, and the deplorable truth more generally admitted, belief may 
be given to what occurred to me, in the discharge of my duties, only 
a few days before the writing of these words. A young man of 
nineteen, having read, with apparent ease, the verse referred to, 
(John ii., 1,) replied, in answer to my usual question as to the 
meaning of the word marriage, ‘ it means the rising of Christ’s 
death’! In my Report for 1843, I gave a specimen of ignorance in 
a woman aged 33, who, ‘as is frequent with the ignorant, had cor- 
rupted words which she did not understand, into others to which 
she could attach some meaning.’ This woman, in attempting to 
repeat the Lord’s prayer. corrupted, ‘ Hallowed be Thy name,’ into, 
‘I'll be wedi’ thy name.’t I have more recently conversed with two 
men, both above 3U years of age, who corrupted the same sacred 
words precisely in the same manner; and one of these committed for 
trial on a charge of murder, could read the Testament without 
difficulty !{ If such real ignorance prevails among many who can 
read literally, what must be the mental condition, the blank and chaos 
of the greater part of those who do not know a letter of the alphabet ? 
Without the slightest knowledge necessary to proper self-guidance, 
many of them live a worse than mere animal life, wanting even the 
instinct which would lead them to safe and true enjoyment. 
‘Corruplio optimt pessima ;’ and the ignorance and debasement 
suffered to exist in England in close neighbourhood with all that is 
surpassing in knowledge, exalted in morality, earnest and devoted in 
religion, is something, not comparatively, but absolutely, lower than 
anything hitherto discovered in savage life—where that has not been 
rendered more savage by the ¢ fire-water’ of civilized and—so called— 
Christian men.§ 





* 23rd Report, page 23. 

+ ‘*Where a word, in its proper derivation, is unintelligible to them, 
they will shape and mould it into some other form; not enduring that 
it should be a mere dead sound without sense in their ears.” (English 
past and present, by RK. C. Trench, B.D., page 182.) 

t This man escaped from the capital charge. His mental sufferings 
both before and after his trial were most severe, and I have reason to 
know that during his imprisonment a great and beneficial change was 
wrought in him. He died soon after his liberation, weighed down, It 1s 
believed, by remorse. 

§ If I have appeared to dwell on the subject of popular ignorance at 
too much length, I would urge, among other pleas, the necessity ot 
convincing those ‘‘in high places,” that such ignorance as | have des- 
cribed actually does exist. 1 well remember the incredulity about 1t 
of a noble member of the Lords’ Committee appointed to inquite into 
the administration of the Criminal Law, before which I had the honor 
to be examined as a witness in 1847. His lordship could not conceive 
that any one in this country could be ignorant of the name of the 
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Though the ignorance which I have endeavoured to describe may 
be admitted, so far as regards prisoners, it may, at the same time, 
be supposed to exist among the class from which they are drawn 
only to a smallextent. It is said, ‘if these instances are quoted for 
induction, they are not sound—they are narrow in amount.’ If 
these expressions mean that the number of persons, whose educati- 
onal state has been ascertained by such inquirers as those I have 
named, is too small to illustrate the degree of instruction enjoyed 
by the great mass of the people, it is necessary to show what propors 
tion does actually exist between the persons apprehended in this 
great county, for criminal and disorderly acts, and the entire of the 

opulation. To do this, I have only to refer to my Twenty-fourth 
Report (1847), in which it was proved from reliable data, supplied 
by the different constabulary bodies of the county, that, ‘in each 
year, in Lancashire, one male out of every sixteen (above ten years 
old) disturbs the peace and order of society." This is no ‘narrow 
amount.” One male in sixteen drafted annually from the great 
working body of Lancashire is more than enough to show the mental 
and moral state of that body. 

And here I may suggest, that the great ignorance which lies at 
the root of the causes that bring men into prison, is also the cause 
which renders the reformatory discipline of the prison more inef- 
fective than it would otherwise be. It is extremely difficult, too 
often it is impossible, for a Jail Chaplain to speak in language 
capable of conveying the momentous truths of religion to persons 
who know not the meaning of such words as virtue, vice, righteous. 
ness, iniquity. The consequence is, that offenders under short 
sentences, so deplorably ignorant, leave the prison altogether 
unimpressed and unenlightened, soon to return to it—re-committed 
for renewed indulgence in their low animal vice or violence. 

The gentleman who questioned the soundness of my educational 
statistics, in speaking of Sunday School education, says—*it is a 
vast element in our system, and, in my belief, is producing an 
enormous amount of benefit, not only by the high morality which it 
imparts to the scholars, but by bringing in contact with each other 
the higher and lower ranks of society, knitting them together in the 
bonds of good will and mutual esteem, in a manner, and to a degree 
that is not likely to be secured in any other way.” To the general 
import of these expressions I cordially subscribe, but it is evident 





reigning sovereign, and evidently, thought that there was no ground 
for affirming sucha thing. This great ignorance of greater ignorance 

yas of no trifling import; for the noble lord had once been prime min- 
ister of England ! 

* 24th Report, p. 23. The matter has not mended since 1847. In 
that year the apprehensions in Liverpool were 6,0v0 less than they 
were in 1854, and those by the County Police about 1,300 less. It 
should be remembered, too, that the **one in sixteen” takes in all tlie 
male population of every rank. If the educated and * better” classes 
were excluded from the calculation, it would be found that about one 
in fourteen males of the working class annually render themselves more 


or less obnoxious to the law. 
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that the Sunday School, as an educational power, and as an instru- 
ment for the promotion of Christian knowledge, is capable of, and, 
in fact, needs, much further developement. In my T'wenty-eighth 
Report (1851), after noting—what I again have to observe—that 
the ignorance of female prisoners is much beyond that ofmales—67 
per cent. of their nuinber being unable to read,* I observed that 
while female prisoners constitute /ess than one sixth of the whole 
number of prisoners, that small portion is almost ‘entirely supplied 
by the most untaught portion of the sex: in other words, the efforts 
mado for the religious and educational weltare of the girls of the 
working classes are better rewarded than those devoted to the 
boys.” . . . £As a general thing, the girls in our Sunday 
Schools have greater advantages in the number and ixte/ligence of 
their honorary teachers than the boys have: and, no less important, 
the girls continue their connexion with the school, long after boys 
of the same age have cast themselves entirely loose from the whole- 
some tie.’t I believe, indeed, that the young ladies of the country 
who devote themselves with so much perseverance, tact, judgment, 
and right feeling, to the work of Sunday School teaching, are the 
most efficient civilizers of the day; and if a time should ever come, 
when young men of education, and comparative rank, shall become 
Sunday School instructors to the same extent, the effect upon our 
brethren of the industrial classes would be seen in such a social and 
religious advance as has never yet been made. At present it is for 
want of a sufficient number of well educated and friendly hearted 
teachers for the Sunday School doys, that their schooling, as com- 
pared with that of girls, is unproductive of the amount of good 
desired.t Were such teachers forthcoming, we should soon have 
less of dry book-work in the schools, less cramming of the memory 
with a Catechism seldom explained, and soon forgotten,§ the Holy 
Scriptures would not be desecrated into repulsive lesson books, and 
a dislike of them be engrafted for life; poor children would not be 











* I fear I shall scarcely be believed, when 1 say that more than 60 
per cent. of our female prisoners cannot count 100 in the usual way ; 
such, however, is the fact. 

+ 28th Report, p. 12, and Note. 

+ I should deeply regret to be thought insensible to the disinterested 
labours of those teachers of the boys who do attend the Sunday Schools ; 
devoting themselves to the work of instruction, there, after undergoing 
constant toil or occupation during the week, with an assiduity and good 
feeling which deserves the higlest praise. 

§ A few years agoa relative of my own was requested, when on a 
visit, to take charge of a class ina Sunday School. The members ot 
the class ‘‘ went through” the Catechism with sufficient verbal accuracy, 
but made sad failures when examined as to their knowledge of jts mean- 
ing. One of the scholars, in answer to a question, said that her 
‘spiritual pastor” was the devil! After having been set right on this 
point, the same girl was asked if she kuew who her ‘* ghostly 
enemy” was ? Remembering the answer which she ought to have given 
to the former question, and determined to be right now, she promptly 
replied—‘' the Rev. Mr. G , 
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dragged to church or chapel, to hear what is, to them, quite unin- 
tellig:ble ; and, weary, cold, and restless, to be a source of annoyance 
and distress to the rest of the congregation.* In place of proceedings 
like these, efforts would be made in our Sunday Schools to give to 
the growing faculties of children healthy and agreeable exercise ; 
moral and Christian duties would be taught by interesting narratives, 
real histories, and an occasional, and always reverential, reference to 
Him who loved children, and specially taught the poor: the Book, 
in which this love and teaching are set forth, being reserved to 
gratify the desires of those who long for a more perfect knowledge. t 
Something of this kind would be a happy substitute for the prevail- 
ing Sunday School system, which, as I have ventured to represent 
on former occasions, defeats its own object; the children soon forget 
the little reading they have been taught, and never enter a place of 
worship after they become their own masters. I shall have to dis- 
charge an unpleasant, but, | believe, a necessary duty, by showing, 
as I shall do presently, that in North Lancashire, where Sunday 
Schools are more numerously attended than they are in any other 
county, religious worship is so greatly neglected that, in respect to 
it, there are only six counties out of the forty which present a more 
discreditable appearance. And not only so, but it would seem that 
throughout the entire county of Lancashire, Sunday School attend- 





—— 





* Sixteen years ago, a prisoner, a disciple of Robert Owen, with 
whom I had many conversations, said—‘‘I was taken regularly to 
church when I was a child, but I was often so cold and storved that I 
acquired a distaste for the place.”— Report for 1839, p. 12. Children 
of the instructed classes are taken to church as a privilege or reward, 
BY THEIR PARENTS, and so learn reverence and attachment for the 
place. We must pray and strive that the children of the poor may be 
taken to their places of worship, under similar happy circumstances. 
(While correcting the proofs of this note, 1 hear of a Sunday School, 
the pupils of which, when they attend church, sit with their parents. 
The parish in which this good plan is followed is, in other respects also, 
a model.) 

+ A more practical and exemplary kind of instruction in Sunday 
Schools might be made available for the removal of a great opprobrium, 
which attaches to our national character. Care and kindness for the 
brute creation might be taught. Children would be (many are) deeply 
interested in learning God’s goodness to dumb animals, from suitable 
instruction in Natural History. Again—and this applies to our schools 
generally—it should be remembered that children like to do something. 
Providence did not confer the wonderful powers of the human head to 
be unemployed during childhood. If those powers were exercised by 
the children in our schools, intelligence would be roused and stimulated 
ten times more than by the present system, which ignores the physical 
capabilities altogether. It mnst be admitted that among the great 
mass of our handicraftsmen, there is a want of intelligence with regard 
to their own employments. Popular schools might remedy this by 
developing the children’s peculiar aptitudes, so that they might be 
placed in trades and situations fur which they are well suited, instead 
of, as at present, letting such things be decided by the arbitrary 
will ofa parent, or the thoughtless choice of the cbild. 
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ance, in the respective ‘ districts or unions,’ is almost in an inverse 
proportion to the attendance on public worship! * 

There is only too much ground, therefore, for concluding that 
Sunday Schools stand greatly in need of improvement, or rather 
that they require a radical change in the plans on which they are 
conducted. They do good, I admit, even now, by giving to the 
children who attend them such a sense of propriety and duty as 
often preserves them from crimes into which they would otherwise 
fall; but they fail in cultivating that intelligent piety and that 
reverence for religious observances which, no doubt, constituted 
the chief objects for which Sunday Schools were instituted. 

These observations apply mainly to the boys’ schools. In the 
girls’, as I have said, a superior influence is at work. There, mutual 
sympathy and good will are established between the teacher and the 
taught, producing the most beneficial consequences to both parties, 
and lasting long after school days are past. In this district there 
are thousands of young women who, after entering the Sunday 
School at an early age, have continued their attendance until, or even 
after, marriage. ‘These young women are the civilizers and melio- 
raters of their families and their class. If Sunday Schools had 
done no more than to bring the educated and refined of the softer 
sex into kindly intercourse with their humbler sisters, they would 
have accomplished an immense good. May the time not be far 
distant when similar relations shall be established by the other sex.t 
That the efforts made of late years to spread useful instruction 
more widely have not been quite fruitless, I will not deny ; and I know 
that, in many instances, the instruction so given has been the 
foundation on which many of the industrious classes have raised a 
superstructure of useful and honourable self-education. Publications 
intended to supply innocent amusement and serviceable knowledge 
are becoming more numerous, and are more extensively read. Such 
publications as The Leisure Hour, Chambers’ Journal. The True 
Briton, and Cassel’s Illustrated Family Paper, are operating most 
beneficially on the popular taste for reading, and are displacing such 
demoralizing trash as The Mysteries of the Court, Claude Duval, &c. 

But with all the excellent provision for moral and intellectual 
improvement, there is also spread through the land a debasing and 





* It would probably be altogether so, were Sunday School children 
not included among the attendants on public worship. How much 
worse would the account, as to the latter, look ifthe large numbers 
of the former were not reckoned ? 

+t Whit-Monday is a great day in Preston for Sunday School pro- 
cessions. Having always felt interested in such sights, I could not but 
perceive, years ago, that while the boys’ procession consisted almost 
entirely of children, the girls’ had a large proportion of young women. 
On Whit-Monday of the present year (1855), having placed myself 
with a friend where we could see all the scholars pass in succession, we 
noted, independently, the number of male and female scholars appar- 
ently of 15 years old and upwards. The results of our observations 
agreed tolerably well, and indicated that among the boys there were 
about 310 of fifteen years old and upwards, and among the girls 1120. 
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ruinous counter-influence, drawing both sexes, and all ages of the 
working population into sensuality and sin; into habits which entail 
hopeless misery, and into acts of appalling crime. I have already 
said that in the last two years it has been my melancholy duty to 
converse with 1126 male prisoners, rendered such by drink. Through 
the kindness of the Clerk of the Crown, I have also looked over the 
depositions relating to those charges of darker character which 
were tried at the Assizes for the County in the vear ending March, 
1854. The following is a brief summary of the offences charged, and 
of the causes which led to them, in the cases of 380 prisoners :— 
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CAUSES. 
b besedesi shi “4 | 
OFFENCES, dad A I oy sel 9 REMARKS. 
passage | drinking: | cause | 
cause. | cause. | | 
| 
Murder ... obs | Wi 9) Pi ul ot cr Including 4 ale and beer | 
| house cases. 
: | t Including 3 cases of in- 
- | fanticide by mothers. 
e Attempts to murder 49) :.4 Dive <rrem * Including one beer house | 
: | | case. | 
ap Shooting, stabbing, | 41* | 3 4 * Including 14 ale and beer | 
Ee cutting and maim- | | | house cases. 
he ing, &e., &e. ae. | | | 
y Manslaughter... 15" | 9 | 6 (|*Including 8 do. do. 
: Rape i seds> «: Ehye termed a 
: Assaults ... seats n MOC GAA ae aiiie th, ore |* Including 9 do. do. 
: Burglary & house- | 13 tgs" | 8 _* Including 13 burglaries, 
a breaking... wet | &e., in aleand beer houses. 
ee Robbery ... faida, Baa Bit | 1 | * Including 12 ale and beer 
é | | | house cases, and3 in which 
: | | | prosecutor was drunk. 
Robbery attended| 30° | 6 | os * Including 24 in which 
| with violence ... | prosecutor was drunk. 
_Larceny ... seo 2 | 2 5 
| Other offences... | 5 | 19 67 
| | 173 | 77 130 
| 
| 

















Are these figures to be passed over as dry and repulsive statistics ? 
Surely not. When murders, manslaughters, stabbings, shootings, 
rapes, burglaries, ‘‘ and such like,” to the number of 250 in one year, 
and in one county, are traceable, directly, to acts of drunkenness, or 
more indirectly, but no less certainly, to habits of drunkenness. 
Christian feeling must indeed be dormant if it is not moved to deep 
sorrow for the crimes, and roused into determination to abate the 
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cause of them.* But I fear that no such determination will, for a 
long time to come, be of any avail. Warning and remonstrance will 
be heard from the bench and from the pulpit, from the workhouse 
and from the madhouse, and from the condemned cell, invain? For 
a powerful (NTEREST insists uponits right to profit by—to live upon— 
the degradation and misery of the people; and azainst that interest, 
the interests of morality, and of the Christian religion, of mental and 
material progress, of social and domestic peace, will plead in vain ! 

But the interests of morality and social well-being only plead in vain 
when the question touches the poor and ignorant. When the ‘better 
class” are concerned, the case is altered. Whatever threatens their 
household peace, or the prospects and advancement of their sons who 
are Just entering life, is not treated by palliatives, but is firmly put 
down. When merchants’ clerks and wealthy tradesmen’s assistants 
were drawn into betting offices, and when, consequently, employers’ 
‘ash boxes were tampered with, the evil was felt as a very serious one; 
and, as no powerful “interest” stood in te way of its suppression, it 
was suppressed, More recently, the Legislature was appealed to, to 
save youths of education and of respectable families from the dangers 
of the Gaming House. On moving for leave to bring in a bill iatended 
to effect that object, the Attorney General eloquently set forth that 
‘almost every day brought to light some fresh instance of young men 
of hope and promise being led into these places, being induced to 
play, having their fortunes impaired, oftentimes being ruined, and 
having their prospects severely damaged by the arts of which they 
became the victims.”f 

Now the low ale and beer houses have no temptations for such 

‘young men of hope and promise” as the Attorney General sought 
to protect when he took steps to abolish gaming-houses. Ale and 
beer houses do not affect them; and therefore it is enough to lament 
that the poor should be addicted to such places, and to express con- 
fident hopes that the progress of education will soon create better 
habits, &c., &c. But the education of the respectable classes did not 
keep some of their promising young men out of gaming-houses, and 
so render legislation unnecessary ; and such education as has hither- 
to been provided for the poor will not keep them out of dram shops 
and “singing rooms,” or such places as the brothel beer-houses which 
infest some of our Lancashire towns. But “de minimis non curat lew: 
though the Legislature promptly and effectually interposed its safe- 
guards between a few unthinking youths of the higher class and the 





* Withina few hours of writing the above. the criminal history of 
Liverpool recorded that a Police-otficer was called into a house in that 
town, where he found a girl of 8 years oid tying dead, and a boy of 4 
years old in a dying state, both naked, their bones protruding through 
their skin, and their bodies covered with filth; a third child ‘* cower- 
ing in acorner more like a dog than a human being.” And who were 
the perpetrators of this tragedy? Drunkard—parents! Who thus 
exemplify the horrible consequences of this national vice, almost at the 
very time when the Legislature repeals a law which would have set 
sume bounds to the practice of it. t 

t Speech of the Attorney General, March 23rd, 1854. 
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dangerous temptations of the gaming-house, it has been very slow, 
and almost ineffective in its attempts to save the many among the 
ignorant and unthinking of the humbler class from the equally ruinous 
temptations of the drinking house. How many promising youths of 
the higher ranks have had their prospects blighted rae At “ being 
led” into the twenty gaming-houses of the Metropolis* cannot be 
known ; neither can it be known how many of lower rank have been 
ruined by the 50,000 ale and beer housest which are impoverishing 
and demoralizing the people through the entire country. I have 
never yet conversed with a single prisoner who attributed his ruin 
to the gaming table; but I have heard more than fifteen thousand 

risoners declare that the enticements of the ale and beer houses had 

een their ruin. Now and then, and only in the Metropolis, were 
the evils of gaming brought before the police magistrates ; but the 
audience of every police-court, in every large town in the kingdom, 
has to listen, daily, to revolting accounts of malignant and ferocious 
cruelty generated by drink— 


‘** And the vitriol madness flushes up in the ruffian’s head, 
Till the filthy by-lane rings to the yell of the trampled wife."t 


Before concluding these observations on drunkenness, I would 
shortly advert to the evidences brought to light by the Preston “turn- 
out,” of the almost incredible expenditure of the industrious classes in 
drink. Through the courtesy of the Chairman of the Board of Inland 
Revenue, I received from the Supervisor of this district, an account 
of the consumption of spirits and beer, in the Borough of Preston, 
during the six months preceding, and the six months of, the strike. 
Froin this accunnt it would appear that the decrease in the consump- 








* The number of known gaming-louses was said to be nineteen. 

t In 1852 there were in England, — 
60,565 Licensed victuallers. 
39,378 Beer sellers licensed to allow drinking on the premises. 
3,348 do. not do, do, do. 


103,291 








Another drunkard in Liverpool has supplied another illustration of 
the effects of the habits to which we have just given more legislative 
licence ;—an illustration deserving a more permanent place of record 
than the columns of a newspaper. The Liverpool Daily Post, of Sep- 
tember 7th, has the following.—-‘‘ A man named Richard Dutton, 
residing in a cellar, went home drunk, and after cruelly beating his wife 
turned her out of the house with her child at the breast, and two sons 
of the respective ages of 9 and 15 years, (youths of hope and promise ?) 
The mother, with her child, took shelter at a neighbour’s house, but the 
two poor lads went and lay down in a brick-kiln, where they were found 
in the morning, one dead and the other insensible. Dr. Johnson, of 
Kirkdale, was promptly in attendance, and ordered the father to be 
taken into custody.” Now, but for the fatal result of this ruffian’s 
drunkenness, the minor consequences of it would never have been brought 
to light. ‘‘ The yell of the trampled wife,” and the cries of her three 
children, are only things of common occurrence. 
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tion of these articles in the latter period, as compared to the former, 
was, in spirits, 4,028 gallons, and in beer, 5,340 barrels ! Adopting 
the Supervisor's calculation, that the former would be retailed at two 
shilllngs per gill, and the latter at £3 10s. per barrel, it results that 
the diminished expenditure in the ale and beer houses of the borough, 
for the six months of the strike, was about £1,000 weekly ! an enor- 
mous sum, when considered as the result of decreased drinking 
amongst those who formed the body of “ turnouts ;” only 4,050 of 
whom were males above eighteen years of age! Now, as this weekly 
thousand pounds’ worth of drink was dispensed with by our factory 
hands, during the six or seven months of the strike, it may be con- 
cluded that, when in receipt of their ordinary wages, they might 
easily save the money. £50,000 annually * laid up in store” by them, 
would incalculably promote their own happiness and social elevation, 
as well as the welfare and credit of the town. The contrast between 
what might be done, and what is done, in this respect, is very sad ; 
for it appears that in November, 1852, there were only 905 * factory 
hands, spinners, and weavers,” among the depositors of the Savings’ 
Bank, and their accumulated store for, probably, some twenty or 
thirty years, was only £17,527! It might have been a million! It 
moves indignation as well as sadness, to think of this enormous waste ! 
to think that a large portion of our harvests—of the bounteous gifts 
ot Almighty Providence to the poor, and intended for their food and 
sustenance—is made deliberately and systematically the means of 
their impoverishment and degradation! There is little or no hope of 
remedy for these things, until the really Christian part of the public 
fully recognises the evil, and with one mind determines to have it 
removed. Itis evident that the legislature, under present cireum- 
stances, can do nothing. It is restrained by deference to that dominat- 
ing “inrerestT,” which demands and receives sixty or seventy 
millions a year from the consumers of intoxicating liquor.* 

Observations on the causes of crime would be incomplete, if no 
reference were made to the too common disregard of the duties of 
the Lord’s day. Many of my former Reports have directed attention 
to this failing of the greater part of our labouring population. 
«‘ Their irreligious state arises from neglect of the means of grace, 
rather than from any active dissemination among them of bad prin- 
ciples. Itis not infidelity, in fact, but ignorance: they do not believe, 
because they never hear the preacher. Places of worship have been 
before their eyes from infancy, and the Holy Sabbath has been, even 
to them, a day distinguished from others, yet scarcely is their curiosity 
excited to inquire into the purpose for which either one or the other 
is set apart. ‘They suppose that people go to church ‘ to hear good- 
ness,’ but they appear to consider that ¢Aey, as poor people, are not 
required to hear it.”’f 


— 
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* It is well known that the liquor dealers in any borough could ‘‘ turn’ 
an election. Legislators, tlierefore, chosen under such influence, will 
not do much to counteract it, and, consequently, the question as to the 
means of repressing drunkenness is, legislatively, brought to a stand still, 

t Report tor 1839, This Report contained the first notice, in this 
country, of the Mormonites. Wight hundred ignorant and _ fanatical 
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These remarks were made sixteen years ago; and, again, eight 
years afterwards, I felt compelled to write :—* The extent to which 
religious ignorance and indifference prevail can scarcely be credited 
ofa people among whom the Gospel has been preached for twelve 
centuries. For more than twenty years I have used my humble 
efforts to attract notice to the practical heathenism suffered to exist 
among us; and it is still my duty to say, that although the evil is 
now more fully recognized, its fearful dimensions are not dreamt of. 
‘Is it, or is it not, an exaggeration to say that more than half of 
all the adult persons who belong to the Communion of the Chureh 
of England, live and die without ever participating in the Holy 
Eucharist ?’* Let us endeavour to see the truth, however painful 
it may be to look upon. I take atown with which I am best ac- 
quainted—Preston—not excelled, I think not equalled, for general 
decorum and propriety, by any town in the kingdom of a similar 
population. I estimate the inhabitants at 65,000; and, of these, 
there are, at least, 31,000 connected with the Church of England by 
the rites of baptism, marriage, and burial of relations. Deducting 
those under 16 years of age, we shall have between 20,000 and 
21,000 nominal members of our Church who ought to show their 
membership by sharing in her ordinances, and in the rites she ad- 
ministers at her Lord’s table. I will not venture to say how many 
of them habitually neglect every part of her worship; but I know 
that I am far from exaggerating when I state that not one half, but 
more than nine-tenths, entirely neglect, at least omit, in this manner, 
to commemorate their Saviour’s death.” What I thus represented 
eight years ago, and sixteen years ago, has now been confirmed, and 
urged on the attention of this, so called, Christian country, by one 
who speaks with authority, and with a voice of grave warning. Mr, 
Horace Mann, in his Report on Religious Worship, (Census, 1851) 
writes :— While the /ahouring myriads of our country have been 
multiplying with our multiplied material prosperity, it cannot, it is 
feared, be stated that a corresponding increase has occurred in the 
attendance of this class in our religious edifices. More especially in 
cities and large towns it is observable how absolutely insignificant a 
portion of the congregation is composed of artizans.t They fill 
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disciples of Joe Smith were got together in Preston, in 1839. ‘‘ This 
sect collects on the Sabbath a greater number of the working population, 
than are assembled in any single place of worship in the town or neigh- 
bourhood.” Report 1839, p. 12, Note. ‘*The activity of the disciples 
of this faith is evidenced by the frequency with which they occupy their 
meeting places : out of the total number of 222. . . 193 (or 87 per 
cent.) were open in the evening. Comparison with similar statistics of 
the other Churches will show that this is much above the average fre- 
quency of services.” (Census, Religious Worship, page cxlviii.) 
* Quarterly Review, June 1847, page 60. 

t A passage in my Report for 1838, relating to the habitual neglect 
of Divine Worship is much confirmed—after the lapse of seventeen years 
—by the facts noted above. ‘The passage referred to ‘* the almost general 
desertion of the House of God by that portion of the working popaaiies 
which consists of males in the prime of life, and 1 think,” I observed, 
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perhaps, in youth, our National, British, and Sunday Schools, and 
there receive the elements of a religious education; but no sooner 
do they mingle in the active world of labour than, subjected to the 
constant action of opposing influences, they soon become as utter 
strangers to religious ordinances, as the people of a heathen coun- 
try. . . . . Itis sadly certain that this vast, intelligent, and 
growingly important section of our countrymen is thoroughly 
estranged from our religious institutions in their present aspect. 
Probably indeed the prevalence of Infidelity has been exaggerated, 
if the word be taken in its popular meaning, as implying some degree 
of intellectual effort and decision ; but, no doubt, a great extent of 
negative inert indifference prevails, the practical effects of which are 
much the same.”* 

This emphatic statement of evils which I felt it my duty to repre- 
sent, almost in the same words, sixteen years ago ;—this authorita- 
tive recognition of the existence of a great body of *‘HoME HEATHENS,” 
to whose condition I entreated attention ten years ago,t emboldens 
me to repeat, now that the subject is taken up with more earnest- 
ness, suggestions which appeared in my Report for 1847 :—* Some 
little may be done;—may be dune now. It is not that we want more 
churches, but we do want more ministers. When I see the attention 
and interest given by prisoners to a short daily service, I feel assured 
that many an operative and labourer, who now habitually desecrates 
the Sabbath, would gladly attend a Sunday service were its duration 
shortened, and the time convenient. Instead of only two or three 
services on the Sunday I would have five or six ; two of them to be 
performed in full, and three or four so shortened, or divided, that, 
including a plain and pertinent sermon, each should not occupy more 
than from forty to sixty minutes. I entertain a confident hope that 
these short services would soon be well attended. Many persons 
who cannot make up their minds, after a hard week’s toil, to give 
two hours in the middle of the Sunday to their public religious duties, 
or who do not like to contrast their clothing with that of their 
wealthier neighbours, would find some satisfaction in thinking that, 
by devoting a part of the Lord’s day to His worship, they would be 
better entitled to be called by His name. The rest and relaxation 
which the working man must have on the Sunday would, after even 
one short visit to the house of prayer, assuredly be more innocent 
than it is now ;—let him only once practical ly recognize the claims 
of the Sabbath, and he would be brought more and more under the 
sway of religious influences.”’f 





‘that ifthe subject were investigated, it would appear that this desertion 
ts tn the ratio of the density of the population. Village congregations 
would be found least obnoxious to this remark, and those of large towns 
most so.” (Report for 1838, page 10.) 
* Census, 1851, ** Religious Worship,” page 158. 
t 23rd Report, page 24. 

t 24th Report, page 26. The late Rev. Sydney Smith—not only the 
wittiest, but, perhaps, the wisest man of his day—said, in 1801, ‘* In 
London, I dare say, there are full seven-tenths of the whole population 
who hardly ever enter a place of worship from one end of the year to the 
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“REFORMATORY PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


Twelve years have now passed since the introduction, in this pri- 
son, of a system of discipline based upon separate confinement as its 
essential principle. In the government model prison at Pentonville, 
which had been completed and occupied a few months before, the 
plans, it is well known, were of a most restrictive character. The 
separate confinement, there, was not merely such as would have 
sufficed to prevent conversational intercourse among the prisoners, 
but, under no circumstances were they allowed to see each other. 
To maintain the integrity of such a system, however, it became ne- 
cessary to resort to masks, separate airing yards—in which the con- 
victs took their solitary exercise—and separate boxes, which isolated 
them when attending Divine Service, or when receiving the School- 
master’s instruction. This discipline, though it secured the prisoner 
from contamination, (hitherto the great prison evil) and provided 
those means for reflection and self examination which, under the 
Divine blessing, were, in many cases, followed by permanent refor- 
mation, appeared to me to be uselessly severe in itself, and, at the 
same time, likely to endanger the mental health of the prisoner. 
‘The mind must retain, bumanly speaking, its full strength, when 
occupied on such a work as repentance. Accordingly, while in- 
stituting, here, separate cellular confinement as the only safeguard 
from corrupting intercourse, it was not thought desirable to adopt 
the masks and other means of strict isolation used at Pentonville. 
Our prisoners were permitted to see each other at exercise, at Divine 
Service, and, after a little consideration, at School, This modified 
separate system realized what I had earnestly recommended for many 
years, and soon produced effects equal to my most sanguine hopes. 

While, however, we mitigated the Pentonville system to so consi- 
derable an extent, we resorted to what has appeared to many persons 
—including some eminent members of the legislature—an unjustifia- 
ble severity. We placed prisoners committed for trial in separate 
confinement. While ‘the many evils of permitting the untried to 
associate still remained unremedied, it became evident—especially 
with regard to boys—that no after discipline could stay the growth 
of the corruption contracted even in a few days’ exposure to that 
association. The necessity, then, for removing such evils could no 
longer be resisted: accordingly, in June, 1844, all boys committed 
for trial were at once placed beyond the reach of contamination. 
Doubts may yet linger in some minds about the legad propriety of 
these measures. The absence, however, of statutory sanction for 
them is of trifling consequence when weighed against the immense 








other.” (See life, vol. 1., page 42.) This estimate was, probably, too 
favourable, unless we are to suppose that the case was much betters than 
itisnow. ‘The actual attendance at religious worship, on Census Sun- 
day, 1855, in London, was under two-tenths of the whole population | 
460, 168, out of a population of 2,362,236. So that more than 12,000 
persons over and above EIGHT-TENTHS of the London population “hardly 


ever enter a place of worship.” , 
. * Report for 1841. 
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moral benefits which the prisoners—and therefore society—derive 
from them. Should it be objected that to separate the untried is to 
punish therm, and that punishment must not be inflicted until guilt is 
proved, I would reply, that a prisoner committed for trial must be 
either guilty or innocent,—an adept in crime or a novice: if the 
former, separation is no injustice to him, for he has no right to be 
placed among those whom he would contaminate. If, on the other 
hand, the newly committed prisoner should be innocent, or unused 
to crime, he Aas a right to be protected from influences which would 
inflict upon him a horrible and irreparable injury."* ‘The author- 
ities of this jail were the jr st to take the most momentous step ever 
yet taken in prison discipline, by sanctioning the individual separation 
of the unTRIED.’+| Wewere the first to do this, because, fortunately, 
the Counly had, at the right time, ‘ the right man in the right place.’ 
The present able and zealous Governor had seen the ruinous conse- 
quences of prison association—especially in respect to boys ;—and 
no sooner were our separate cells ready for occupation than, in ac- 
cordance with my anxious wish, and without waiting for the formal 
approval which legal difficulties might have delayed,—and notwith- 
standing a well intended caution from a government official—al/ boys 
committed for trial were placed in separate confinement, and so were 
saved from the prison-demoralization which had been at work—up to 
that hour—ever since prisons existed. FRoM THAT HOUR, YOUTHFUL 
CRIMINALITY, AS A SYSTEM, CARRIED ON BY HABITUAL AND ASSOCI- 
ATED THIEVES, HAS CEASED TO Exist IN Nortu Lancasuire. It is 
not unnecessary, even now, to press this argument respecting the 
treatment of the untried , because there are, still, well-meaning peo- 
ple to be found who consider that to deprive them of the privilege (?) 
of associating is both illegal and eruel ; and bec ‘ause, even NOW, and 
despite the progress made in the question of prison discipline,—inr 
more than two-thirds of our jails, prisoners for trial are per milted to 
herd toyether, and to form themselves into mutual instruction societies 
for propagating the knowledge and practice of crime.t 
The Preston System, instituted, as we have seen in 1843, 
continued for several years to be the only example of a discipline 





* 22nd Report, page 8. 
t 23rd Report, page 5 
t The late Lord Nugent, in February, 1848, moved the House of 
Commons to allow the association of untried prisoners. Sir George Grey, 
in opposing the motion, quoted the passage which I have given above 
from my 22nd Report, and Dr. Bowring—Lord Nugent’s seconder— 
avow ing that Sir George’s ‘‘ arguments had changed ‘his previous con- 
Viction,” and recommending the withdrawal of the motion, no further 
debate took place. In 1850, a Committee of the House of Commons 
resotved that ‘*individual separation ought to be applied to all prisoners 
before trial, as it is essential, in an especial degree, that such prisoners 
should be secured from all intercourse with other prisoners.” ‘lwo years 
after the passing of this resolution, however, I was made aware (when 
under examination before a select Committee of the Commons) that 
there are still persons of public eminence who are not reconciled to the 
“hardship” of separating the untried, 
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which, while insisting upon cellular separation, dispenses with masks, 
separate airing yards, and separate stalls in Chapel. On the con- 
trary, the prisoners see each other frequently in the course of the 
day ; they take exercise in sight of each other,— brisk, exhilarating 
exercise, which makes the blood circulate healthily through the 
whole system, and which, being attended by a sense of companion- 
ship, promotes so much of mental tone and cheerfulness as effectually 
counteracts any tendency to morbid depression, In Chapel the pri- 
soners assemble like an ordinary congregation, with scarcely any 
other restraint upon them than what is imposed by their own sense 
of propriety.”* After atime the distinguishing features of our system 
were, one by one, adopted in other prisons, including those of Wake- 
field, Kirkdale, and Pentonville ;¢ and, in 1852, the Directors of the 
last named establishment passed resolutions recommending :— 
1, Brisk walking exercise under such arrangements as will effectually 
prevent communication ; 2, The abolition of the mask or peak ; and 
3, the discontinuance of separation in Chapel.t This recognition of 
the advantages of plans which had been pursued in this prison for 
nine years will, no doubt, be satisfactory to the magistrates under 
whose authority they were carried out; though, at the same time, 
they may justly question the fairness of a statement that ¢ practically, 
neither the deterring nor the reformatory effects of imprisonment 
have ever had atrial ona sufficient scale to test their efficiency, 
excepting in the case of convicts under sentence of transportation.§ 
Surely the long continued experiment in this prison has been sufii- 
cient, both as regards time and scale, to afiord a test of its efficiency. 
Carried on simultaneously with the experiments at Pentonville and 
Reading, its good efiects were as indisputable as they were extensive. 
I have been able to show, during several successive years, that of the 
discharged prisoners who returned to their homes, (in the County) 
after undergoing the sentences of imprisonment passed on them at 
the sessions, upwards of 60 per cent. have given satisfactory evidence 
of decided moral improvement, or of complete and permanent re- 
formation. And while thus, under Providence, producing these 
happy results, the Preston System was not chargeable with con- 
sequences which, too often, attended the severer one. In one year, 
1852, the medical ofticer at Pentonville reported cases of insanity, 
delusion, mental depression, &c. &e., ‘rendering removal from the 
prison advisable,’ amounting, in all, to twenty-two. Upon no veca- 
sion whatever have we found it necessary—or even ¢ advisuble'—to remove 
either a goverument convict or one of our own prisoners for a similar 
cuuse. 1 am justified in affirming, therefore, that not only have ree 











* 28th Report, page 27. 
t The separate stalls, however, _ stiil remain in the Chapel at 
Pentonville. 
+ Report of the Surveyor General of Prisons for 1853, page 10. 
§ 5th Report of the Surveyor General of Prisons, pase 63. 
|| V. 23rd Rep. p.p 37 et seq. 26th Rep. p.p. 33 et seq. 
24th ,, er Sth .s » Ad - 
aos... wae 
@ 5th Report of the Surveyor General of Prisons, page 10. 
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formatory measures had a sufficient trial, here, but that they have 
been followed by results which Jeave no doubt as to what ought to 
be the main principle of prison discipline. ‘The adoption and exten- 
sion of that principle in preference to the deterring one, I presume 
to recommend once more—it may be for the last time. The past 
history of prison discipline is little better than the history of the 
failures of deterring plans. Proof upon proof has been given that 
criminally disposed persons cannot be deterred, i.e., they cannot be 
restrained from crime merely by the dread of punishment : they are 
only made more cunning and cautious. They have been taught to 
fear punishment more than to hate crime ; and crime, therefore, they 
will resort to whenever they can persuade themselves—as they almost 
always can—that they shall escape its penalty. It is not creditable 
to the humanity or religious spirit of the age in which it is sought 
to deter criminals rather than to reform them,—in which it is virtu- 
ally declared—‘ all we have to do with a thief is to inflict so much 
pain upon him for his offence as will save our property from his hands 
in future.’ But the Christian thinks that we have to do something 
more with him ; that it consists with true wisdom, no less than with 
the teaching of the Gospel, to attempt to save the poor outcast 
himself,—and that it really is of more consequence to rescue his soul 
from death than to preserve some trifle of our property from his 
grasp. 

The advocates for deterring processes did not, perhaps, reflect 
that—putting aside the question of humanity—there was little fairness 
in punishing with whips, and chains, and tread mills, and cranks, 
for the non-performance of duties which had never been properly 
taught; in taking vengeance for violations of the law which are 
notoriously and confessedly generated in places which the law 
declines to meddle with. Society has acted towards its criminals as 
if they would not be otherwise—when, in fact, they scarcely could 
be otherwise. 

If it be true—as I think it is—that a Reformatory Prison should 
be regarded as a Moral Hospital, what ought to be the treatment of 
the patients ? The question may be answered when their symptoms 
are understood: when it is ascertained that gross ignorance has to 
be enlightened ; that hard hearts and thoughts have to be softened ; 
that the sparks of humanity and of conscience have to be fanned by 
the breath of kindness ; and that the dormant principle of Religion 
has to be called into life by the earnest and judicious use of those 
means of Grace which a merciful Providence places within a prisoner s 
reach. And though, at first, it may seem out of character to under- 
take the curative process indicated, in a prison—a place generally 
regarded as consecrated to ‘the vengeance of the law,'—a little 
reflection will convince us that we have—whether duty or interest 
be consulted—no other choice. When the prisoner was at large, 
society neglected to instruct him in his duties, and he, consequently, 
did wrong :* but as society, nevertheless, expects that he will do 
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* It must not be forgotten that of the thousands imprisoned each year, 
in this County, only two in a hundred_can read or write properly. 
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better when he has been in a House of Correction, in order to satisfy 
that expectation it is necessary to give him the instruction which had 
hitherto been withheld. When the prisoner was at large—whether 
suffering or inflicting suffering—he was led to believe that no one 
cared for him—for his own sake: it is necessary, therefore, to 
disabuse his mind on this point ; and, now that he can be got at— 
and not under unfavourable circumstances—an attempt must be 
made to convince him that his welfare, here and hereafter, is really 
desired and prayed for by thousands of the very people whom— 
rejudiced as he was—he had regarded with suspicion and dislike. 
hen at large, he seemed to think that—being poor, and ‘no 
scholar’—he was not bound to the performance of the religious duties 
incumbent on the rich and educated. Here, again, the House of 
Correction must do its proper work. The poor home heathen— 
whom neither the parish minister nor the town missionary could 
reach—is, at last, brought into contact with the religious teacher, 
and may be prepared to receive the message of salvation. 

Now the treatment thus outlined is altogether reformatory. It 
is true that separation, order, and scrupulous cleanliness may be 
irksome to prisoners of the baser sort, and be, so far, to them, 
deterring ; but by all those who are capable of moral and religious 
amendment, separation and order are felt and acknowledged to be 
reformatory. 

A few more years’ observation of the effects produced by regular 
attendance at the service of the Chapel adds to my conviction of its 
inestimable value as a reformatory power. To those who look on 
prisoners either as hopeless reprobates or cunning hypocrites it is 
difficult to convey an adequate idea of the effect upon them of a 
religious service, which is made, as far as the instruments employed 
will allow, intelligible, interesting, instructive, and impressive. 
Convinced as I am, from long continued observation, that the most 
depraved may be affected by a reverent feeling when brought into a 

lace where everything around proclaims, ‘this is none other than 
the House of God,’ all means are sought for giving due and solem- 
nizing effect to the daily and Sunday service of the Chapel. Since 
I last adverted to this part of our discipline, the power of self 
control exercised by the prisoners, during divine service, has been 
subjected to a test which supplies another proof that men, supposed 
to be altogether abandoned, have within them a germ of good, 
endued with hopeful vitality. When they see that they receive 
credit for good feelings, they are willing to justify the favourable 
opinion, and good feelings arise. For some years, a screen was 
placed in the Chapel, which prevented the female prisoners, who 
sat in a gallery, and the male prisoners, who sat below, trom seeing 
each other. As the good effects of our better discipline continued 
to develope themselves, it appeared to me that this screen might be 
dispensed with. It betokened mistrust and suspicion, and our 
object was to encourage voluntary self-restraint and willing reverence. 
The screen was, therefore, entirely removed ; and never, for a 
moment, during the four years that have passed since its removal, 
has it seemed advisable to replace it. While dispensing, however, 
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with this mark of distrust, order and decorum are provided for, by 
eausing the male prisoners to enter the Chapel first, and, when they 
are seated—all facing the east,—allowing the females to enter their 
gallery at the west. At the conclusion of the service the females 
depart first. Before better and holier feelings were appealed to in 
our system, the Chapel screen seemed to provoke impropriety,— 
shuftlings of the feet, factitious coughs, ‘hems,’ and other similar 
signals ; all of which have ceased long ago; and no male prisoner 
has ever yet been seen to disappoint the confidence in his sense of 
propriety by turning his eyes towards the women’s gallery. I cannot 
but think that conduct like this is very encouraging to every one 
who believes in the reformability of our criminals ; and that it shows 
how desirable it is to discontinue all those unnecessary and irritating 
restraints which have been—and are—thought indispensable to a 
“Ane Chapel.* | When a prisoner, on entering his Chapel, finds 
iimself subjected to painful inconvenience, caged up in a separate 
box, in which he is compelled to stand, during the whole service, 
and when the softening and elevating influences of music and psal- 
mody have no place in that service, is it to be expected that anything 
like respect or affection for the house of God will arise in his mind ? 
‘Surely no good object can possibly be attained by making a 
prisoner's attendance at Chapel instrumental to his punishment! 
Ifit be the carrying out of the deterring principle, may not the 
treatment be foo successful, and the prisoner, with such experience 
—perhaps his only experience—of religious (!) service, be deterred 
from willingly participating in it for the rest of his life? Upon 
every ground of hope for a culprit’s amendment ; upon every ground 
of pity for his spiritual wants ; upon every ground of sympathy for 
him as a fellow sinner who, perhaps, never had the means of Grace 
placed within his reach befere—I would urge that the ministrations 
of Religion cannot be made too acceptable to him—cannot be offered 
to him too kindly. Is it right that a contrite spirit struggling to 
approach his Saviour should be held back by painful bodily restraints, 
which would seem intended to keep alive within him the bitter 
conviction that his fellow men will not trust him even when he longs 
to kneel to God for pardon?’t It is not in my power to express all 
that I feel and think on the subject of prison chapel service. That 
it ought—as far as possible—to be instrumental in creating reverence 
and love for the Lord’s day and for Divine Worship in those who 
so much need every incentive to true Religion,—all nourishment In 
goodness, no one will venture to dispute: but no one, either, can 
dare to hope that anything like a spirit of devotion can be fostered 
under such circumstances of restraint and irritation as I have 
mentioned. It is well worth considering by every one who feels an 





* The ‘one voice” with which our prisoners chant the responses of 
the Communien service is affecting and impressive. An observant 
witness of their conduct in Chapel would also be struck with the simul- 
taneous turning of the leaves of their Bibles and Prayer Books, an 
indication of real interest in the service, 


t 28th Report, page 38. 
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interest in the treatment of our criminals, or in our Christian 
progress, that 100,000 offenders are discharged ‘from our prisons 
every year; and that it cannot but be of the highest moment to 
themselves, to their families,* and to the community, that they should 
return into the world with a grateful and abiding remembrance of 
Sabbath rest and instruction, rather than with recollections calcu- 
lated to make the very name of Divine service hateful.f 

In nothing is the effect of our reformatory treatment more grati- 
fying than it is in regard to the number of prisoners who offer them- 
selves as communicants, and who—after careful examination—are 
admitted to the Holy Table. Before the introduction of our better 
discipline, I dare not invite the prisoners to the Sacrament, too 
well assured that no motives better than hypocrisy or bravado would 
actuate any who should present themselves ; while a small number 
who might ‘ truly repent them of their sins and intend to lead new 
lives,” were constrained by the wickedness of ‘* the men in the 
yards” to conceal their real feelings, and assume an appearance of 
depravity, which in reality, they had not. 

Since the presentation of my last Report the Holy Sacrament has 
been administered on the usual occasions: the smallest number of 
communicants has been 84 and the largest 117. 

I have not thought it necessary to institute enquiries relative to 
the conduct of discharged prisoners,—feeling satisfied that the in- 
formation on that subject, so kindly furnished for several consecu- 
tive years by Colonel Woodford’s police force, has been sufficient to 
establish the general truth as to the extent of the moral and religious 
benefits derived by prisoners from subjection to our discipline, At 


* Calculating from the data furnished by the committals to this pri- 
son, these 100,000 offenders have wives, husbands, children, brothers 
and sisters, to the number, probably, of 650,000, Most of these may be 
influenced, for good or evil, by the conduct and language of their lately 
imprisoned relatives. 

+ As the reformatory discipline of a prison must, necessarily, be a 
religious one, and must greatly depend, humanly speaking, upon the 
zeal and judgment of the Chaplain, it is manifestly desirable that he 
should be enabled to resort for advice or support, when necessary, to 
some one invested with official authority, who has gained experience in 
the prosecution of labours like hisown. No one can more thankfully 
acknowledge than I do the great benefits which prison discipline has 
derived from the enliglitened efforts of the Inspectors of Prisons, with 
regard to everything of a secular character; but remembering that, 
with a single exception, they are all military men, I may be pardoned 
for thinking that, as such, they are not likely to be so deeply interested 
in a Chaplain’s work—nor be so well qualified to advise him—as a 
clerical Inspector would be. ‘ : 

t We have gencrally from 10 to 20 County Court debtors in our 
custody, who attend the Chapel service regularly, and who being, theo- 
retically, of a more respectable class than the other prisoners, are in- 
dulged with each other's society, Not one ot this comparatively respect- 
able body has ever expressed a wish to partake of the Lord s Supper. 
Any religious feeling which might prompt such a wish is counteracted 
by the association from which the other prisoners are saved. 
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no former period, however, have I accidentally, been informed of so 
many instances of permanent reformation in persons who had _ been 
in our charge. One of these, as narrated in the interesting letter of 
a neighbouring Clergyman, I have the gratification of giving in the 
Appendix ; and, as an example of the stability of that amendment 
of life, w) ch, by God’s blessing, may begin even in the * cold shade” 
of aprison, I also place in the Appendix a short statement by a 
valued “ operative” friend, relating to the J. G., whose remarkable 
account of the change produced by a three months’ imprisonment 
was printed in the Appendix to my 23rd Report, (1846.)* 

I have not thought it necessary to press considerations of economy 
into the arguinents for areformatory treatment of criminals. By 
every one who considers the subject in its proper light, as a social, 
vital, and religious question of the greatest moment, calculations as 
to cost will be littlethought of. Nevertheless, there is a satisfaction 
in being able to see clearly that—in prison discipline as in other 
things—the dest plans are the cheapest in the end ; and, that by ex- 
changing a vicious mode of dealing with criminals, for a rational and 
humane one, a saving of more than £4000 a year has been effected. 


‘TICKETS OF LEAVE.” 


The lately adopted plan of liberating convicts, before the expiration 
of their sentences, with ‘ tickets of leave,” has raised an outcry for 
which, I am well assured, there has been little occasion. 

Careful enquiry will show that the public has been hasty and un- 
reasonable in the matter. The experiment would be watched with 
more patience and candour if it were remembered that we cannot 
send our conyiets to the Colonies, as we formerly did ;f and if it 
were fully known what the community has, unconsciously, been endur- 
ing for many years under the hudk system—demoralizing as that sys- 
tem was at Woolwich—unspeakably horrible as it was at Bermuda, 

My direct means of observing the working of the new plan are, 
necessarily, very limited ; but what I have seen of it is highly en- 
couraging. 1 believe that upwards of forty-five males sentenced to 
seven years’ transportation at the Preston Sessions, and previously 
resident in North Lancashire, have -returned to their homes on 
tickets of leave. Two of these have re-entered the prison; but 
neither of them for offences of that desperate character which the 
alarmed public might expect to hear of.t With several other 
‘« liberates”—from Portland, Dartmoor, and Parkhurst—I have had 
interesting and satisfactory interviews; and it is only justice to the 
discipline of those Establishments to declare that the appearance of 











* J. G’s narrative is printed in the form of a tract ; copies of which 
I shall be glad to forward to magistrates who may not be able to reter 
to my 23rd Report. 

+ Western Australia still receives convicts: 600 embarked for that 
place in 1853. 

t One of them is a poor weak-minded rag-gatherer, re committed for 
stealing rags: the other was committed summarily, for one month, on 4 
charge of assaulting his wife, who, during his absence, had given him 
as he believes, too much cause for jealousy. 
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the men betokened a physical and mental improvement which I was 
little prepared to see, and which, with respect to two of them, I 
should not have thought possible. Both of those two—to my own 
knowledge—are now leading respectable lives.* 

While, however, | have great confidence in the general well work- 
ing of the “ ticket of leave” system, I cannot but doubt its applicabi- 
lity to convicts who have belonged to the habitually, or professionally 
criminal class of London, Liverpool, or other great towns. We have 
had many such men among the Government convicts sent to us for 
peenenenets discipline ; and during my intercourse with them I have 

een led to believe that—in many instances—they desired, and in- 
tended, to forsake their evil course. But they were, themselves, sen- 
sible that a return to former scenes could only lead to ill, They 
foresaw that it would be almost impossible to avoid old associates, 
and to escape the numerous temptations which would beset them. 
Some of them have entreated that I would try “to get them to go 
abroad,” where, safe from evil influences, they felt sure they could 
do well.t Every principle of jnstice and mercy requires that these 
entreaties should be listened to. 

The great majority of provincial convicts are not systematic crimin- 
als, but rather incidental offenders, who have been impelled to criminal 
acts under the stimulus of drink. When these men are not deficient 
in understanding, their reformation—humanly speaking—is a compa- 
ratively easy work. On their liberation they obtain employment 
more easily than is generally supposed, and are almost sure of gain 
ing character and comfort, if they will only keep out of the ale house 
and beer shop. 

The real ground for apprehension and alarm about discharged 
criminals is not to be looked for in the 1,500 or 1,600 convicts annu- 
ally liberated from the admirable Reformatory Institutions at Port- 
land, Dartmoor, &c., but from the 70,000 or 80,000 offenders of dif. 





* Another ticket of leave man, not belonging to this part of the 
country, but who had been under our care after his conviction. at 
Lancaster, called upon me, on his way to Northumberland. Disap- 
pointed in his first attempt to see me, he delayed his journey, and 
eventually I had the satisfaction of an interview with him. His 
whole demeanour and language were such as. to win confidence. In- 
deed, there was no possible motive for imposture or hypocrisy. 
Supposing he might need some little help in his journey, I offered 
it: but it was at once declined with thanks. He had been supplied, 
he said, on leaving Dartmoor, with sufficient means of reaching his 
destination. In all human probability I ‘shall never see this man 
again; but the impression he made upon me, will, I hope, long 
remain. 

¢ In accordance with my earnest wish, E. R,, who had been a 
most accomplished thief, and at the same time, a man of great obser- 
vation, and no inconsiderable ability, (v. Appendix to my 28th Report) 
was sent to Hobarton. A few days ago I saw his name, and that of an- 
other man who had been a member of my prison congregation, in the 
list of subscribers to the Patriotic Fund. The Hobarton newspaper, 
which contained the list, had been sent by E. R. to one of our school- 
masters, 
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ferent classes and degrees, who are, every year, turned out of prisons 
in which crime is encouraged by corrupting association. There are 
more really ‘dangerous characters’’ discharged from such prisons, 
in a fortnight, than could be found among all the “ticket of leave” 
men liberated from Portland, Dartmoor,Parkhurst, and Portsmouth, 
in a year. 


NECESSITY FOR A REFORMATORY SCHOOL IN NORTH LANCASBIRE. 


Although the discipline of this prison has put an end to the con- 
taminating association of the “ trial yard,” where, formerly, young 
offenders received their finishing instructions in evrime, and were 
enabled to coneert future operations, it could not work so strongly 
in terrorem as to repress criminal inclinations in boys and girls 
—the miserable children of drunken and proflicate parents—who 
had never been subjected to it. These neglected and much to be 
pitied creatures, when first apprehended for some petty theft, are sent 
into our care for seven or fourteen days, or a month; and, their 
imprisonment over, they return to their homes. What homes ?— 
Hlomes of vice and brutality! Homes cursed by drunken fathers, 
or unfeeling step-parents! Homes in unused outbuildings, stables, 
privies, or other similar shelters, in which orphans or children 
‘‘turned out of doors” are accustomed to pass their nights. Ere 
long the destitute child commits a fresh offence, and a longey im- 
prisonment is the penalty. But the discipline of both imprison- 
ments together is not long enough to correct what is evil in the 
child ; and, even if it were, it could not strengthen him against 
the external evils to which he will be exposed from the moment 
he leaves the prison, and which will continue to act upon hin, 
until, after two or three more summary committals, under ‘ the 
Juvenile Act,” and then one or two convictions at the sessions, he 
is quite ripe for a sentence of penal servitude. Now if, at the 
outset, instead of considering only the ‘* trifling offence” which this 
child has committed, and passing a suitable” sentence for it, 
(seven, ten, or fourteen days) the condition of the offender himself 
were enquired into—his mental, moral, and domestic condition,— 
it would be soon discovered that he was destitute of almost every- 
thing which should distinguished the child of a civilized Christian 
from the child of a heathen savage: and, if the child were thought 
of more consequence than his “ slight” offence, it would be deemed 
right to place him under corrective treatment for such a length of 
time as would suffice for his proper religious and industrial train- 
ing, and would enable him to gain an honest livelihood and a good 
name. But, it may be objected, this would be a long and ex- 
pensive process. The expence must be defrayed by the ‘ worse 
than an infidel” parent; and if his vices have brought him to a state 
which disables him from the fulfilment of the duty, correctional and 
penal consequences should be imposed upon him; and society must 
take charge of his child; fully assured that—setting aside the matter 
of Christian duty—it would be sound economy to do so, The ehild 
will cost much less by a few years’ proper training than he would by 
a few vears of alternate imprisonment and crime. 
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But the religious and industrial training required in such a ease 
as the one now supposed cannot be given in prison. Certainly not. 
A reformatory prison, such as this, ean provide, and hus provided, vn 
several hundred instainecs, permanent correction for boys who had 
momentarily gone astray, but who, when restored to liberty, were 
also restored to hoiwes where kindness and good example were not 
wanting. But no prison can be adapted to boys who may require 
perhaps years of industrial and moral discipline. The persona! 
restraints which cannot be dispensed with in a prison render its 


discipline inapplicable to growing boys beyond a certain period of 


time. The only place for them is the Reformatory School. 

The table and observations at page Ixxix, show that, comparatively 
exempt as we are from youthful crime and destitution, there is still 
an amount of both which points to the necessity for establishing a 
Reformatory School in North Laneashire. That necessity, indeed, 
is becoming more and more undeniable. There are, at this moment, 
three children awaiting trial at the sessions for offences which are, 
in reality, burglaries! burglaries effected with a degree of coolness, 
skill, and resolution which old and practised thieves might envy. 
Incredible as it may seem, one of these child-burglars is not yet 9 
years old! His story, as he tells it, is this: —~“ My mother is dead : 
I do not remember her. My father often got drunk: he used to 
lick us with a rope: he used to bring women into the house—drink- 
ing—on Saturday nights. My father married again about two 
vears ago: he sold all the furniture and left us. . . . Ihave 
broken into two houses, The first was on a Sunday morning about 
five o’clock. I had been sleeping in the stable all night. In the 
morning [ got into the house through the cellar. [ went up stairs 
and got into the bedroom, where there was a man and his two sons 
in bed. I took his trousers into the cellar, and found some copper 
and silver. J ie‘t the trousers on the cellar steps. Some lads got 
all the money from me but half-acrown, I was not put up to do 
this by any one. Four days after, | broke mto another house. I 
got in through the back door about twelve o’clock at night: 1 went 
up stairs into the man’s bedroom, and took 13s. 6d. from his 
trousers pocket. I bought something to eat with the money. I 
slept out every night, and played about all day. I have four sisters 
and a brother ; and I am the youngest but one.” 

The two other young burglars are respectively 13 and 14 years 
old, and are charged with the same offence—breaking into a flour 
mill. They effected their entrance by cutting out a pane of glass 
from a window. The younger boy says :—‘ Both my parents are 
living. I cannct read. My father seldom misses getting drunk 
once or twice aweck. . . . ~ Ihave often been to the Albion 
Singing Room: my father does not look after me.” The third 
child’s account is very short. He deseribes the way in which the 
robbery was effected, and then says :—* I have a stepfather : he pets 
drunk sometimes: he sent me to school: he used to go to Church, 
but he has given over going for about four years.” 

In February, 1854, an outcast child of 1] years old, who, with an 
older brotiner, had been repeatedly convicted, completed an imprisou- 
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ment of twelve months, and was removed to the Kingswood Refor- 
matory, near Bristol, an Institution of which Miss Carpenter was, 
mainly, the founder. The poor child’s deplorable history was well 
known to that benevolent lady ; and it was at her earnest wish that 


he was sent to Kingswood. I have reason to hope that the kindness 
of his benefactress has not been thrown aw ay. 


On the fifteenth of last November, a meeting was held in 
Bristol, for the purpose of making an appeal for the Kings- 
wood Reformatory, so well known as the Institution founded ‘by 
Mr. Russell Scott, and by ourever honored friend, Miss Mary 
Carpenter. The following Report of the Meeting, which we 
insert from Zhe Bristol Mercury, of Saturday, November 17th L, 
is most interesting: it shows too that we have volunteers in 
the quiet walks of home life, soldiers in the cause of humanity, 
whose self-denial and self- forgetfulness would bear comparison 
with the heroic, self-sacrificing spirit of the soldiers of freedom 
and right : the facts referring to Mr. Bengough, and related by 
Mr. Stanley, are certainly worthy the lighest praise, the warmest 
admiration :— 


KINGSWOOD REFORMATORY SCHOOL. 


An interesting and important meeting of ladies and gentlemen in- 
terested in the reformation of juvenile criminals, was held on Thurs- 
day, in the theatre of the Philosophical Institution, Park-street, for 
the purpose of making an appeal to the benevolence of the neighbour- 
hood on behalf of the Reformatory Institution, founded by the phi- 
lanthropy of Miss Carpenter and Mr. Russell Scott, at Kingswood. 
The chair was taken by W. Miles, Esq. M.P. for Kast Somerset, 
and amongst those present we observed the Right Worshipful the 
Mayor, J. Vining, Esq., W. H. G. Langton, Esq. M.P., the Very 
Rev. the Dean of Bristol, Sir A. Elton, Bart., Sir J. Eardley Wil- 
mot, Bart., C. W. Hoskyns, Esq., High- -Sheriff of Warwickshire, 
Purnell B. Purnell, Esq. , of Stancombe-park, B. Baker, Esq., of 
Hardwicke Court, Capt, Bengough, the Rev. Canon Mosely, Rev. 
Canon Girdlestone, Rev. D. Cooper, Rev. D. L. Cousins, Rev. G. 
Armstrong, M.A., Rev. W. James, Dr. Wallis, Dr. Budd, R. Leo- 
nard, R. C harleton, G. Thomas, J. N. Sanders, D. Burges, junr. 
R. P. King, W. Naish, J. Livett, W. Sanders, H. Holland, Esqrs. 
&e. The Proceedings occupied between three and four hours, but the 
pressure on our space compels us to confine our report to the more 
practical portions. Mr. Commissioner Hill was prevented from 
attending by illness, 

The Cuaremay, after expressing the gratification he derived from 
seeing himself surrounded by so influential an assemblage, said when 
they considered the mass of juvenile crime, of ignorance e and depra- 

vity which existed in the country, and which was manifested at every 
age, from the cradle almost up to sixteen, it became the duty of every 
Cc hristian man to do all that he could in order to dissipate as much 
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ane 


as possible the mists of ignorance, and r 


: vin those who had erred 
from the ways of right-doing, and who had become, as it were, the 
very satellites of sin, (hear). It was his good fortune in 1832 and 3 
to sit upon two Committees of the [louse of Commons upon that 
subject , and he Was then enabled to enter, not only upon the extent 
of depravity which existed throughout this country, -_ also to in- 
quire into the workings of the institutions which existed in other 
countries for the prevention of juvenile crime, From what he heard 
he Was satisfie “dl th: ut King ‘land h: ul been too bae kward on the que stion, 
and that it was hieh time that not only thie state but individuals 
should take it up in earnest. The Chairman here quoted Sanita tiie 
evidence of Mr. Commissioner Hill, as given " be thn Checeeiiiies: 

a de: scr} ition of thee ‘lass whic h tt nese Sec the } tle criminal popu- 
lation, ae paid a merited tribute to that learned gentleman for 
the many years’ interest which he had evinced on their behalf. He 
continued—l{le (the chairman), did not think there was general), 


known the nuinber of co: ninittals annu: uly made by the trib mn: als of 


the country, and the number of re-coi nmittals of the same offenders. 
He found that after the committal of a juvenile oftender to prison, 
there was little hope of his reformation, (hear). There were dith- 
culties in the way of separation, and difticulties, too, of management 
for the child wanted kindness and sympathy, which could not be 
given him in enol, and according to his experience the youn offend 

generally caine out of prison Worse than W hen he went in. ile would 
now look at the numbers of children annually convicted. — ‘Vake the 
Six year's from 1846 to 1851 inelusive. There were convicted at 
assizes and quarter sessions, under the age of twelve years, 1025 
males, and 160 females ; above twelve years and under fourteen years, 
2444 males, 416 females; from 14 up to Ly vears, 11,294 males, 2258 


4 


females ; making a total of 17,622. ile foward thatthere we 


"We SuUllle 
marily convicted during the same period 7653, under 12 years, 1285 
from 12 to 14 years, and 3509 between 14 and 17 Veats, Waking a 
grand total of 73,144 children who had passed thro: zh our gaols or 
houses of correcti ya, and giving an anna al aver of 12,190. Now 
he moved only last sessien “for a return of all the ‘Re ‘formatory schools 
throughout ug land, and the numbers they were capable of coutatn - 
ing. ‘The only school not included in the return wasthat at Redhill. 
He was sorr y to Say th it all the aur eirnte lL schools in England would 
ol “e contain 420 children, (he uw), aud ta king the number of Redhill 


at 2 OO, the entire aecomy od ition would only reach 620. The chair- 
mah then referr d tothe two acts of pu ‘llament passeu in relation to 
Reformatory schools, by which judges of i and chairmen of 
quarter SeSslous Were Cilly) y»wered pop 9 to those s Li 0] ; tor, io tHe 


shortest perlo i, two years ; and berore tilt nye Gone with the erin 
nal statistics, he would tell them tie nuinber of reco pinittals, for 


trom the venerai averave something would of G@ourse have to vb (iv. 

9 4 ri fb 1 - r ™ > ideas, |> f‘) 

ducted on that account. pe numover of recohidbittais lu 
: 1 » (a4? a ] C)s , e)i-) 

were—once reconmnitted, males, 1866; females, 203; total, 220 
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he could of the position of juvenile crime in the country, and he re- 
gretted, when he considered its magnitude, that the government had 
not carried out the recommendaticns of the committee. The com- 
mitree recommended that there should be three classes of retormatory 
schools established : first, a highly penal school, and his own opinion 
was, that for the first class, that at Parkhurst would be found suffi- 
cient; second, schools which should take juveniles convicted at 
assizes and quarter sessions, to be supporte ‘d by the government 
partly, and in part by county rates, thus going on the principle that 


the county in which the crime was committed should pay towards 


the sup port of the criminal ; and third, a class of schools to which 


children charged with some venial offence, and brought before the 
magistrates might be committed, such schools to be su pported by 
voluntary benevolence, with some slight assistance from the govern. 
ment. Now they had a school of the first class, they had a few of 
the third class, but they were wholly deficient as to the second class. 

He hoped that the government might even yet be induced to take the 
mnatter up, and that by and by they would ‘have unions of countie: 

and sufficient schools of the second class. He had now to appeal 
to them on behalf of the third class, and to ask them, now that 
they had assisted the poor man to educate his children and bring 
them up in honest industry, to look a little lower, to the poor 
criminal children, and to assist those who had already estab- 
lished schools for their reformation, and to whom society could 
not feel too much indebted. He asked them to aid in making Kings- 
wood school what it-should be, so that those whe went there tinged 
with vice, they might hope to bring forth better members of society, 
(cheers). The chairman then adverted to what had been done 
during the last sixty years by the Philanthropic Society, which society 
he regarded as the originator of che reclamatory effort, and read 
from a statistic . return by Mr. Sydney Turner, to show what had 
been done since in 1849 it altered its system by taking a large farm 
at Highgate ; since April 1849 there were admitted to the institution 
816 children, and 629 had been discharged from it, so that the pre- 

sent number was 187. Of the 629 discharged, 402 were sent out as 
emigrants to the colonies, chietly to oer Brunswick, where there 
were at present 60 of them. During the last three months the admis- 
sions had numbered 40, and the discharges 52. Of those discharged 
35 had been assisted to emigrate, 12 had been provided with employ- 
ment, of whom only one bad turned out badly, while 5 others had 
been sent away as incorrigible. Thus, out of 52 criminal children, 
no less than 46 had been reformed through the exertions of the 


society. The chairman then ane to the all importance ot 


efficient superintendence, and glanced at the institutions at Hambro 
and Mettray, referring also, to the necessity for making © hristian 
instruction the foundation of moral i improve ment. He adverted to 
the distinguis shed philanthropic exertions of Miss Carpenter, and 
concluded by earnestly appealing to his hearers to aid the Kingswood 
school, so as to enable its promoters to keep from 100 to 150 chil- 
dren (hes ur). 
Mr. Stanley read a report from the committee, from which it ap- 
peared that the Kingswood reformatory school was founded by Miss 
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Carpenter and Mr, Russell Scott, in 1852, as an asylum for young 
persons who either had become amenable to the law, or were evi- 
dently about to fall into crime. The education and training in the 
school were directed to extirpate acquired habits of idleness and 
vice, and to replace them by habits of industry, and a sense of moral 
responsibility, enlisting the will of the children in the work of their 
reform, The means ‘employed were daily practical religious in- 
struction, based on the holy scriptures ; a firm but kind moral in- 
fluence, agricultural and other industrial tr aining, and the simpler 
elements of general education. The premises erected by Mr. Wesley 
having been purchased, a master and mistress were found, and Mr. 
Scott and Miss Carpenter superintended the management ; the sup- 
port of the institution being derived from donations and poner oe 
tions. During the first sixteen months there were received 27 boys 
and 13 girls. Four of the girls being sent by the Secretary of State 
under conditional pardon, could be detained, but be ‘yond those there 
was, till the middle of 1854, no power of de ‘tention. After stating 
the provisions of the act: under the powers of which the schoo! 
was certified, the report stated that it being deemed undesirable to 
have boys and girls in the same school, the girls, in November 1854, 
were removed to a school opened by Miss Carpenter, at the Red 
Lodge, and in which there were now 22 girls. The Kingswood 
school was increased to its present number, 40 boys (the most that 
the present staff and funds will adinit of). Of these 29 were under 
the provisions of the new law, and the remainder received from 
friends, but with no payment. Almost all the boys had been ar- 
raigned at the criminal bar. Miss Carpenter’s serious illness in the 
spring, and the approaching departure of Mr. Scott from England, 
rendered a change in the management necessary, and a manager was 
found in Mr. Frere, a gentleman who held a high office in India, 
and was on a visit to this country, but was now obliged to return. 
The present state of the school was thus described :—The premises 
consisted of a building in a healthy locality, capable of lodging 120 
or more boys, with large play-ground, and 10 or I] aeres of land ; 
40 boys were engaged in field labour, and gardening under a gar- 
dener, and at sheemaking and tailoring, and they were instruct- 
ed in reading, writing, and arithmetic, and scriptural knowledge. 
The annual expense of 40 boys was not less than about £950. The 
incomes were, fromthe Government, £575; from annual subscrip- 
tions, about £200 ; leaving a deticieney of about £200. Many do- 
nations, &c., were derived from persons at a distance, and the open. 
ing of schools in other districts would probably diminish the amount. 
T he object of the present appe: al was not to set upa school, for it 
existed, nor to pay off a deficiency, for it had been ‘supplied by Mr. 
Scott ; it was with a view to future good. A most import: int want 
had bee nm most unexpectedly and generously supplied by Mr G. W. 
Bengough, widely known as cvadjutor with Mr . Baker in the Re- 
formatory institution at Hardwicke Court, who had volunteered to 
reside near Kingswood and superintend the school. ‘The Committee 
felt that co: duet so generous should be an encouragement to all. 
GC. W. Hoskyns, Esq., High Sheriff of Warwickshire, proposed 
the first resolution— That ‘a large portion of youthful offenders 
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against the law are brought up in habits of idleness and vice, with 
little knowledge of good and evil, and strangers to the influence of 
kindness and family affection ; and that for the purpose of reform- 
ing such offer nders it is highly i important that schools should be insti- 
tute d, where they may be trained to habits of regular labour in 
culture and other e mp! ovments, W with ele unentary mental instrue- 
Rous. under moral and religious care.” ‘he Sp eaker expressed the 
readiness with which, upon the invitation of the committee, he had 
attended the meeting, yah l by which he s aid he had only reciprocate “ 
the kindness of Miss ‘arpe nter, whose name as a genume philan- 
thropist was known rs roughout England. The resolution, he said, 
was so admirably framed, that without need of illustration it declared 
the whole question, The High Sheriff touched upon various points 
referred to in it, arguing that society had failed in its duty towards 
the neglected children of eri 1, who could scarcely be regarded 
responsible agents, and that reformatory schools afiorded the true 


ay 


means of reclamation. By a calculation made by a gentleman deeply 
versed in the statistics of crime, it was shown that the number of 
incurables did not exceed 1 in 100. But as even that single black 
sheep might, in a gaol, influence the whole number, the true policy 
was to keep the 99 beyond his reach, The speaker combated the 
idea that they were making reformatory schools too attractive, and 
advocated the employment in agriculture as the description of in- 
dustry most suitable. 

Sir Eardley Wilmott, in seconding the resolution, said it was a 
melancholy thing that in the nineteenth century, and surrounded as 
they were by all the evidences of civilization and refinement, they 
should have to embody in a resolution the declarations which that 
under consideration contained. He considered that the poorer classes 
of the country, the instruments of all their wealth and all their 
greatness, hada right to call on the state to a ive thei a greater degree 
of moral and religious education. It was deeply to be regretted 
that so little progress had been made. He did not know whether it 
was that their party contentions or sectarian biekerings (hear) had 
hitherto interfered with the current of humanity, but the disease 
existed, and they were called upon to administer a medicine. The 
learned baronet then referred to an experiment upon the reforma- 
tory system, which had been tried for hada years by the magis- 


. 
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trates of Warwickshire at Stretton-on-Dunsmore, and where the "y 
had found that the influence of kin , .ess on the human heart was all- 
powerful. ‘the statistics of that institution proved that, beyond all 
others, agricultural employment was that which was most efficacious. 
Wi hie th er it was that out-of-door eCXeVrCcise assisted the teac] er by eX- 
panding the faculties, or whether th ai it was desirable that the 
children should not be congregaied with others in rooms, he could 
NOT SAV 5 but certain it was that out- of-door aETIC oe ¥ nag employ 

ment did a great deal more towards reformation than any other 
description. An tinportant question was, at whose expense was the 
reformatory system to be earried on? He concurred with the chair- 
man that they could not expect private benevolence to carry it out 
in the way in which it was mean juired in this country. If 1t was not 
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made a part of the national institutions it would be hopeless to pro- 


ceed (cheers). From 1818 till March 1854 did the magistrates of 


Warwickshire go on endeavouring to bring their institution under 
the notice of government, but all in vain until the day before it 
closed. ‘The government did then offer to dole out a small pittance, 
but it was too late ; the institution died the next day. Sir Hardley 
went on to state that in 1829 an act of parliament, embodying the 
spirit of the resolution, was drawn up by a committee of which his 
late father was aimember. He criticized the two present acts of 
parliament, complaining of the clause which compelled magistrates, 
before they could send children to the reformatory school, to commit 
them for fourteen days, and also of that which made the minimum 
term to be spent in the school two years. He said the real ¢ bject 
should be to stand at the prison door and prevent the poor chiidren 
from entering and beiny contaminated there, and added that the ex- 
perience of Stretton showed that a few months would generally gis- 
close whether a child could be reclaimed. ‘The clause enabling the 
authorities to compel the parents of children to contribute not ex- 
ceeding 5s. per week towards a child’s maintenance in the school, 
would also, he considered, be inoperative. The learned baronet 
dwelt with much eloquence on the duty which society had had east 
upon it ; and appealed to the acknowledged munificence of the citi- 
zens of Bristol, and he concluded by inviting Mr, Langton to co- 
operate with the chairman in procuring such an act of parliament 
as would enable them effectually to reform their youthful criminals, 
Mr. George Thomas supported the resolution in an able address, 
He said it was much to be regretted that they should have left to the 
present day SO Important a matter, and expressed a hope that they 
were now going to effectually grapple with the evil, He was proud 
to be permitted to take part in the meeting, and begged to express his 
obligations to the gentlemen who had promoted the movement, and 
especially to that truly benevolent and Christian lady who had labours 
ed in it, he feared, much beyond her strength, ‘Mr. Thomas went 
on to argue that whilst they reformed their criminal population they 
ought not to increase their number; he quoted from Mr. Sydney 
Turner to show that much vice resulted from the penny theatre, the 
dancing saloons and the low lodging-houses, those fruitful abettors 
of crime, and he added his own opinion that the public-house, the 
beer shop, and the gin palace should also be included. The speaker 
instanced the recent doings in Hydepark as showing the degraded 
state of the lowest classes, and said he looked upon those proceedings 
as a disvrace to Eneland. After referring to the history of E\iza- 
beth Frv’s visits to the waols of England, as showing what might be 
{ even amonest the most criminal classes, 


done with a little kindness, | 
he concluded by saying that as our laws had hitherto been severe he 
hoped that we were now entering on a better system. 

The resolution having been adopted nem. con, 

The Right Worshipful the Mayor rose to propose ** That this 


, ‘ ] re . + y re , 7 
meeting considers the reformatory school at Kingswood, near Bristol, 
of * » 6 ie . . 
worthy of public support aS &@ means Of accompilsing the foreyoing 


most desirable objects.” He said he could not oonceive that any 
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object of deeper interest or greater importance could come before 
him during his year of office. The citizens of Bristol were deeply 
indebted to the benevolent lady (Miss Carpenter) who had evinced 
such a lively interest in the wretched class for whose welfare they 
were assembled, and who had done so much for them. When he 
looked at the difficulties by which the question was beset it seemed 
almost impossible to carry it out ; and they owed therefore the deeper 
obligations to those whose phil: inthropic exertions had accomplished 
somuch good. He thought it impossible that the city of Bristol 
could refuse the supplicated help, nay he hoped that it ‘would take 
the lead as it had done for the promotion of other good objects. 

After referring to a painful case of a young girl who had been brought 

before him on the bench, the Mayor said he hoped by the influence 
of his office that he might do vood for the society, and he could 
assure them that every oue who could enter into his feelings would 
gladly lend it aid. 

Sir Arthur H. Elton seconded the resolution in an eloquent speech, 
in which he referred to an advantage which a private asylum must 
possess over any strictly government establishment, viz., in the pos- 
session of that earnest principle of christian love which was so influen- 
tial in touching the hearts and reaching the minds of the poor 
creatures. He was glad to hear from Miss @: irpenter’s own lips that 
there were in her school some whom the magistrates of Bristol bad 
sent there, and who were sup pose “l to be hardened criminals, and he 
hoped now that the chief magistrate had given in his adhesion to the 

cause, that more idle children would be taken out of the streets. 
There had been received into the school from Bristol twenty boys, 
of whom four only were under legal detention. Two of the four 
were now at Kingswood, each was without a father, one had a mother 
in gaol, and each had a younger brother about the streets, probably 
maintaining. themselves by pilferi ing. Surely such cases as those ap- 
pealed to their sympathies, and told them that it was their duty to 
do what they could to correct the evil. Sir Arthur spoke at some 
length, enforcing the importance of the principle of making the 
‘urents contribute towards the support of their children. He quoted 
Franklin’s opinion, that the Chinese did wisely in conferring honour 
on the parents of their great men, instead of on the men themselves, 
and ci sont his own view that much of the good or evil of society 
a nded on the discharge of the parental duty. 

Captain Bengough, in supporting the resolution, expressed his 
opinion that the great cause of children going wrong was not any 
inherent vice, but their being exposed to the influence of bad hi abits. 
Ile gave some statistics of the Kingswood school. 45 boys were 
received before the 3ist of December, 1854, of whom 8 only were 
under legal detention. Of the 45 there remained in the school in a 
promising condition, 14;sent to another school for frequently abscond- 
ing, 3; restored with a good character to respectable friends, 8 ; 
cinigrating with good characters (3 of them Bristol boys), 8; main- 
taining themselves by work in Bristol, 5; 8M ernes his old asso- 
ciates, having been o nly six months in the school, 1; sent to sea, but 
relapsed afterwards into pilfering habits, 1; absconded after a few 
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months, and again fallen into crime, 4. The condition of the 4 who 
could not be retained in the school, showed what would have been 
the condition of the greater proportion of the 45, if they had not been 
cared for. One of the 4 had been transported, another awaited that 
fate in gaol, and a third, since he absconded, had completed his 
tenth imprisonment. One boy in the school had been sent there 
from the Saltley reformatory school, for which he was too young. 
He had been fifteen times in the hands of the police, and he was thus 
described by the master at Saltley :—* He is the worst specimen of 
human nature I ever met with; he is a devil incarnate; conflagra- 
tion and destruction are his element; he has set fire to our own 
premises.” He was now, after two and a-half years, a docile boy, 
particularly affectionate, worked well, and showed no disposition to 
thieve. Another boy, sent to the school at twelve years old, after 
various imprisonments, had emigrated under Mrs. Chisholm with a 
good character. A third, who had been trained to thieving by his 
father, and whose two elder brothers were transported, bad also be- 
come a completely changed character, and had emigrated (the speaker 
exhibited a neatly-made workbox of his construction). Capt. Ben- 
gough asked, hearing such good results, whether any one could doubt 
what was their duty ? and he then went on to show the necessity for 
pecuniary support. Even in the cases where 5s. was paid by govern- 
ment, the amount was insufficient, and when it was considered that 
five Bristol boys had been sent out at a cost of £10 each, surely there 
was a claim upon the city. 

The Rev. Mr. Osborne, chaplain of the Bath gaol, in ably support- 
ing the resolution, said there was one point which had not been 
touched upon, but which must yet be grappled with. He respected 
the magistracy as much as any one, and should be glad to see them 
invested with greater discretionary powers; but there was one 
power which must be taken out of their hands. ‘The meeting might 
not agree with him now any more than the public agreed with him 
ten years ago about the reformatory system, but it would by-and-by 
concur with him in feeling that the magistrates ought not to have 
power to send children to gaol in certain cases. He had in his own 
gaol a boy of eight years old, who, while playing with some chest- 
nuts, had accidentally broken a window, and who, because his parents 
could not afford to pay for it, was sent to prison (cries of ‘ shame’). 
He asked them in the name of humanity and justice, should such a 
power as that be continued? Until the magistrates, instead of 
committing children to gaol, could send them to the reformatory 
school at once, the evil would never be remedied (cheers). The rev. 
speaker went on to say, in reference to the act of parliament, that it 
was diametrically opposed to what the Birmingham conterence pro- 
posed, and with respect to the clause which compelled magistrates 
to commit children for fourteen days before sending them to the 
schools, he said the man who introduced it ought to be ashamed of 
himself. An institution which he had been instrumental in establish- 
ing had, in order to escape the act, refused to be certified. 

The resolution having been adopted, 7 
The Very Lcv. the Dean, Dr. Elliott, moved some additions to 
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the committee, and in so doing, r, he, in his own name, and those of 
his coadjutors S earnestly } istean Mr. Miles to accept the « iffice of 
re side nt. If their chairman would do them the extreme kindness 
of giving them his able assistance and countenance, he was satisfied 
th it the citizens of Bristol would have ever y confidence in the work- 
Ing ot the society. 

Mr. W. H. Laneton, M.P., in seeconding the motion, made an 
eloquent appeal on behalf of the society, and expressed his readiness 
to co-operate with Mr. Miles in pressing the matter on the attention 
of the legislature. 

Mr. B. Baker, ef UHardwicke-court, supported the resolution in an 
able and argumentative speech. After expressing his confidence that 
the merchants of Bristol, and the residents of Clifton and their 
neighbourhoods, would cheerfully raise far more than the £200 
aay to in the report, he proceeded to speak upon a sul bject which 

he had been request d to bring particular] l before the meeting, viz , 
the clearing of particular districts (hear). he invention of the 
ystem was not his; he had copied it from what he had seen at Capt. 
Brenton’s, nor was the éarrying out of it his, it was Mr. Bengough’s, 
and he might therefore speak of it freely. The system of clearing a 
country meant this :—That the schools at Hardwicke, at Kingswood, 
and elsewhere, should not content themselves by ti tking sively such 
children as came to them, but that they should embrace a much 
wider field, from which, with the assistance of the magistrates 
and police, they should draw away the real leaders of mischief, and 
| ', but to the community at 
pre) riety of comin itting all 
juvenile offenders to their se cal Is, which he considered intended, not 
for any boy who might accidentally break a window, “but all twice- 
convicted boys, and all once-convicted boys, when there was reason 
to believe that their disho nesty was not the effect of accidental temp- 
tation, but that they were actually living in habits of vice. In his 
own school he had never had more than e‘eht from his own part of 
the country, and he had sent yap to the magistrates of other dis- 
tricts and from all parts (exce] Bristol), from Cheltenham, the 
inining districts of the Forest ot "De ‘an, and the ¢ ‘lothing district of 
Stroud, the Gloucestershire magistrates had been unable to make 
him up a school of thirty, from their own country alone. Now be 
was auxious to get the co-operation of the magistrates of Bristol, 
for though his school was at pr oa very full, it would, as he was 
keeping many for other schools, be in 2 short time lowered, He was 
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thus do good, not merely: to A, B, or ¢ 


large. tiie could not concur as to the 


most anxious, if Mr. Be kane on would join him, to see if they could 
not make an chan upon /ristol; and he hoped, m due course of 
time, if the magistrates and the p slice would assist him, to consider- 
ably lessen the number of juvenile thieves. Mr. Baker went on to 
express an opinion that two-thirds of the parents could afford to pay, 
and that if the government would do its @ luty, the present act would 
be sufficient to make them. He also thought that the clause 
which co mpelled magistrates to send children to prison for a short 
time was useful, as the « hildren came to s¢c ‘bool 3 in a better train of 
mind ; and said that the obligatory committal for two years was no 
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real hardship, inasmuch as on a proper representation, the Secretary 
of State would abridge the term. 

Mr. Budgett also spoke to the resolution, which having been 
adopted, Mr. R. Leonard assumed the chair, and cordial votes of 
thanks to Mr. Frere and to the chairman, which Mr. Miles eour- 
teously acknowledged, brought the inte resting proceedings to a close. 

The following subscriptions and donations were, amongst others, 
given in the room :—George Thomas, Hse a donation of £50, and 
an annual subscription of £10; W. Mile ‘sy Esq.. M.P., (in addition 
to an annual subse “ iption of 150), adonation of £50; W. HL. G. Lang- 
ton, Esq., M.P., J. Budgett, Esq., and R. Leonar d, Esq., subscrip- 
tions of £5, and donations of £20; the Very Rev. the Dean, a sub- 
scription of £2 2s. ’ 


Of the Red Lodge Girls’ Reformatory we have received the 
following Report :— 
“ Red Lodge Girls’ Reformatory School, Bristol. 


There are now in this School 22 girls, all of whom, except three, 
have been legally convicted of crime, one of them six times, and 
several others twice or more. Though, for many reasons, the diffi- 
culties to be encountered in the reformation of convicted girls are 
much greater than that of boys, yet good hopes are entertained of 
all of them, should they be able to stay a sufficic ently long time in the 
institution. It is encouraging already to perceive a growth of prin. 
ciple in many, and, indeed, a striking improvement is usually obser- 
vable in a child’s countenanee and deportment after she has been a 
few months in the School. The size of the house, which is calcu- 
lated to receive double the number, affords seope for every kind of 
house wor Ik; washing is also taken in, besides that of the establish. 
ment, which is all done by the girls under the superintendence of 
an experie need teacher. amaiaan ‘able attention is also paid to plain 
sewing and knitting, so that the girls may be fitted for ordinary do- 
Inestic occupations. It need hardly be added that in all, their reli- 
gious and moral training is made a primary object. T ihe working 
of the Juvenile Delinque nt Bill has been found perfectly satisfactory 
asregards this School. Though it were greatly to be desired that it 
should be discretionary r ather than compulsory on magistrates to 
send a child to Gaol for 14 days previously to placing her in the 
School, that those who have ae ‘ted ‘sans discernement’ m: Ly not have 
the prison stain, yet, as most of the cases sent to Red Lodge have 
hitherto been of an aggravated nature, it has been found practically 
that a fortnight’s seclusion in a separate cell has made the child more 
appreciate the privilege of being in the friendly atimosphere of the 
sehool, and the sever ity of the pr ison system has been a preparation 
to untamed natures for the obedience and regular discipline which 
must be enforced in every well ordered establishment. The provi- 
sion for compulsory pay ime nt from the parents couid probably not 
be available in more than a fourth of the cases now in the School, 
but in these it is greatly to be desired that the law should be speedily 
enforced, as a wholesume check on dishonest and neglectful parents. 


MARY CARPENTER, 
Superintendent.” 
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Whilst Bristol, with its Kingswood, has been thus active, 
Birmingham with its Saltley has not lesen idle. In proof of 
this fact we insert the following important notes, which have 
been forwarded to us by the attention of a gentleman who is 
an active and able advocate of the Reformatory principle :— 


«The annual provincial session of the Metropolitan and Provincial 
Law Association was held at Birmingham on the 22nd and 23rd of 
October, when a large number of leading members of the profession 
were assembled, from the metropolis and nearly every county of 
England. T. H. Bower, Esq. ., of London presided, and the pro- 
ceedings were of an interesting character, but the only paper which 
will have any peculiar interest for our readers was one presented by 
W. Morgan, Esq., on Reformatories. ‘This gentleman is weil 
known as Honorary Secretary to the Saltley Institution, and also to 
the Institution for Girls at Birmingham, and to his labours, in 
conjunction with the Rev. Sydney ‘Turner, we are mainly indebted 
for the great impulse given to this cause by that conference, convened 
at Birmingham in 1853, which resulted in the adoption of the 
Youthful Offenders’ act, and the subsequent formation of the nu- 
merous reformatories now springing up in every part of the country. 

Mr. Ryland directed Mr. Morgan’s attention to the point of 
sending children to a distance from the places where they live. It 
Was nost important to put them into a new sphere, so that they 
might not find at the door of the Reformatory, as at present, a set 
of people ready to take them back to their old society. It appeared 
to him, also, that no Reformatory could be established anywhere 
successfully unless it had at its head a person who, for a very love 
for the work, was willing to attend toit. What were Mr. Morgan’s 
ideas as to communication between parents and children ? 

Mr. Morgan said, that in the arrangements respecting the subject 
last mentioned, there was yreat diversity of opinion. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Birmingham the practice existed of allowing, at 
considerably long intervals, communication, both personally and by 
letter, between parents and children ; and from this, benefits were 
€ xpected toresult. The arrangement was always superintended by 
the master or mistress of the school, and the letters he (Mr. Morgan) 
had seen were calculated to produce the happiest moral influences. 
As to the duty of the State, the greatest possible diver ‘sity of opinion 
existed; but his own opinion was, that we should wait to see how 
far the present plan of giving public money to aid voluntary efforts 
is adequate to accomplish the business. He thought that ‘in a few 
years the number of youthtul criminals would be found to be less 
than people supposed. ‘There could be no doubt as to the desir ability 
of removing them from the scenes in which they had operated. The 
great complaint against Saltley was, that the boys could escape into 
Birmingham, meet old associates, and lapse into their old courses. 
As to children being sent to Reformatories from prison, the law 
required that there must be at least fourteen days’ confinement in 
prison prior to reception as a criminal into a Reformatory ; but 
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children might be received who went voluntarily to the institution 
[hear]. However, the great bulk of the children came by sentence 
of magistrate or judge. He hoped they would not be considered as 
places of punishment, but that where punishment was deemed 
necessary, it would be adininistered prior to their being brought 
under the more humane family-like influences of the Reformatory 
School [applause]. 

Mr. Shaen (London) said, he was surprised to hear it recommended 
that a child should first receive punishment in ordinary prisons, and 
then be sent to a Reformatory. There could be no doubt that it 
was important for Magistrates to be on their guard against sending 
to Reformatories boys who were too old or too hardened ; but he 
should not have thought that it was wise to send a child to gaol 
before putting them under training. He agreed with Mr. Morgan 
as to the importance of keeping them in the Reformatory a length 
of time, as the object of these institutions was not to produce merely 
a temporary effect. Coming, as the majority of criminal children 
did, from a society which had naturally led them into the commission 
of crime, the most hopeful remedy would be that which would 
permanently separate them from the influence of that society, and 
enable them to form entirely new connexions. The Association 
ought to feel obliged to Mr. Morgan for the paper, as it was out of 
the usual class of topics introduced for discussion. It would show 
the varied experience which the Profession had of the different 
branches of the law, and would also prove that their interest was 
not confined to subjects merely affecting their pockets and bills of 
costs. 

Mr. Ryland wished to have Mr. Morgan's opinion with regard to 
Reformatories being considered as places of punishment. If it was 
thought unwise so to regard them, what mode was proposed for 
punishing a convicted child before he was received into one of 
them. 

Mr. Mansfield Ingleby said, that in an adult Reformatory in Lon- 
don all criminals admitted were subjected to a probationary term, 
involving very spare bread-and-water diet, solitary confinement, and 
divers other things very disagreeable, especially to criminals. If 
they went through that, they then passed into other departments, 
and had education ; if they could not stand it, the door was open, 
and they might go. By such a plan the argument that punishment 
should be altogether dispensed with would be removed. 

Mr. J. Hope Shaw said, that the nature of the functions he had 
to discharge in Leeds had been the means of calling his attention to 
the subject then before them. He concurred in the observations of 
Mr. Shaen, that though out of the ordinary range of the business 
of the Association, it was highly serviceable that such subjects 
should occasionally be brought under their notice, and they were 
certainly indebted to Mr. Morgan for the very interesting and lucid 
manner in which he had placed before them the law affecting juvenile 
criminals. With regard to the question, whether a child should be 
punished in all cases, either at the Reformatory or before it is sent 
there, his experience enabled him to state that, in a very consider- 
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able number of cases, children who came before Magistrates were 
more sinned against than sinning (hear). It was bad enough if the 
training of a child had been neglected, but that was not the worst 
feature of the cases Magistrates had to deal with. If it hud been 
entirely neglected it was scarcely a fit subject for punishment. Un- 
fortunately, however, cases were not unfrequent where they go far 
beyond mere neglect. There were cases in which persons, some- 
times parents, sent children to prow! about the streets and provide 
for theinselves food, as well as bring something home at night. That 
child is forced into crime, and would they punish him ? They were 
objects, not for punishment, but for commiseration ; and it was 
truly revolting to send to a place of punishment those who were the 
victims of their friends’ misconduct. The preper place for them 
was a place of refuge, such as these Reformatories were. They 
were now experiments, and they had the imperfections wh ich 
atached to all experiments. Amongst these imperfections was the 
voluntary character of the formation and sup port of these establish- 
ments. He did not think they would ever bein the position they 
ought to occupy until they were taken up by the State. He did not 
say that it was not a wise measure to let them start voluntarily ; it 
simply produced more difficulty in the working, and’ they must not 
expect them to produce all the good they hoped for some number 
of years to come. He was gi: id to hear that the subject had been 
taken up in so many parts: but as Reformatories could not be founded 
except by voluntary contribution, this ought not to be the position 
they should pe ‘rmanently hold. One difficulty with which he had met 
in an attempt to remove a child to Miss Carpenter’s School, was 
that of the costs of removal. He was told that it was doubtful 
out of what fund they might come. He had* communications 
with Miss Carpenter, through a friend at Leeds, on the subject 
of the length of time which was necessary, and the answer he re- 
ceived was, that there was no prospect of solid benefit if a child was 
sent for a less period than five vears. With this he agreed, as he 
did not consider it a place of punishment, but rather a place of re- 
formation, where the best possible chance of restoring these unfor- 
tunate creatures could not be expected to have a suce essful result in 
a short space of time. Ile was at first startled at the idea of a child 
being sent toa place of this sort for five years for an act for which it 
was scarcely responsible, but he afterw ards came to the conclusion, 
that that was the best thing that could bedone. As to the responsi- 
bility of the parent he quite agreed with Mr. Morgan, that it was an 
important part of the measure, but he did not look to it as a source 
from which much pecuniary return was very likely to be received. 
They were not generally in a position to pay money, and when they 
were, their habits were such that it was not always easy to be got ; but 
the check which it he e upon the vice and criminality of parents was 
important, as they should be taught that, cither in purse or person, 
they would be made responsible for the-crimes of which they are 
the authors (hear). 
As we were puiting ils Record to press we received the 
following report :— 
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PROPOSED ESTABLISHMENT FOR ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHILDREN. 


On Tuesday, October 23rd, a meeting of ladies and gentlemen, 
members of the Roman Catholic body, ‘trom the three Ridings of 
Yorkshire, was held in the De Grey Rooms, York, with the view of 
establishing a Reformatory Institution for the reformation of offenders 
whose parents are Roman Catholics. 

On the motion of T. Meynell, jun., Esqg.. W. C. Maxwell, Esq. 
was called to the chair. 

The Chairman said he had great pleasure in presiding over the 
meeting, and he trusted the proceedings would be characterised with 
that harmony and zeal which so good an object as the institution 
they were endeay ouring to establish required. The Chairman then 
read the he aps Sg Ci ling the meeting, and also letters from Sir W. 
Lawson and other gentle men, apologising for their absence. He 
then observed that he trusted they would all do their utmost in the 
cause they had undertaken, and by their zeal and energy be enabled 
to remove every obstacle which might appear. Nothing good or 
great was accomplished but had difficulties, and it was only by zeal, 
energy, and generosity, that they would be enabled to establish a 
reformatory institution, which they hoped would be an advantage to 
the country, and also to the unfortunate people for whose benefit it 
was designed. The Chairman then referred to the meeting held on 
the 4th inst , and observed that nothing was said on that occasion 
which a Catholic could find fault with, He gave the Protestants 
the highest credit for their motives in endeavouring to remove the 
great spr ings of e : il, by the establishment of reform: itory institutions. 
With regard to Catholic children, they did not wish to interfere 
with them in matters relating to religion, and they were willing to 
hand such over to the control of an institution in which the ‘y would 
be trained in a manner the most accordant with their previous educa- 
tion. Let them cndeavour that the institution they were assembled 
to form should be a sister institution for the welfare of the country 
and the promotion of religion where it is most required, viz., among 
poor criminals of this description. 

The Hon. C. Langdale proposed the first resolution :—“ That 
Reformatory Schools for juvenile offenders being about to be estab. 
lished in the county of York on exclusively Protestant principles, 
this meeting recognises the obligation inc ‘umbent upon Catholics of 
providing a re form: tory school upon the principles of the Catholic 
religion.” He spoke of the necessity which there was for such insti- 
tutions, and stated the reasons which had influenced their formation. 
These schools affected a particular class of individuals, viz., those 
juveniles under sixteen years of age, who have been guilty of some 
criminal offence. The usual mode of punishment adopted with re- 
gard to these criminals had proved ineffective; these unfortunate 
children were sent tu gaol, and there associated with criminals of an 
older age. ‘The result was that though they were comparatively 
innocent when they were committed to prison, they came out con- 
firmed villains and adepts in the art of stealing. The speaker then 
read extracts from the report presented at the meeting of the 4th inst., 
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with the view of showing the extent of juvenile delinquency in this 
country ; and he also explained the provisions of the act passed in 
1854, by which power was given to magistrates to commit juvenile 
offenders to reformatory institutions Several of these institutions 
had been recently established in this country, and some had been in 
existence for some time on the continent of Europe. As the meeting 
was aware, also, it had been determined to erect one for the North 
and East Ridings, for the city of York, and the town and county of 
Kingston-upon.Hull, in the neighbourhood of Malton. Under any 
circumstances, therefure, he believed the Roman Catholics of this 
country would find it necessary to open an establishment of this de. 
scription. In the neighbourhood of London, indeed, there had been 
a reformatoy school established by Catholics (with which he was 
connected), which was now furnished, and had received the approba- 
tion of the inspector of prisons, and only waited the final certificate 
of the Secretary of State before it would be ready to receive 
criminals. He believed, also, that a similar establishment was about 
to be formed in the neighbourhood of Leicester. He felt convinced 
that these institutions must be extended in other parts of the country, 
Supposing a school to be established where Protestants and Catho- 
lics are mixed together, it would be utterly impossible properly to 
reform these Catholic children, unless they were separated from the 
others, and unless they receive an education purely Catholic in its 
principle. To suppose that they could reform children, corrupted 
as these were, mixed up with other classes, and receiving partly a 
Protestant and partly a Catholic education, was, he thought, 
utterly absurd in itself. Therefore, if there were no other positive 
ground for meeting, he thought it would be quite necessary that they 
should establish a reformatory school of their own. 

He now desired to make a few observations, without, in the slight- 
est degree, reflecting upon his fellow-countrymen, who, he believed, 
were actuated by a very proper feeling in establishing the reforma- 
tory school in the neighbourhood of Malton; and this, no doubt, 
forced Catholics to the adoption of the step they now contemplated. 
The establishment near Malton was to be conducted purely on Pro- 
testant principles—the master was to be a Protestant and a clergy- 
man, and the superintendent was to be the same, and to these the 
entire government of the reformatory was to be confided. In answer 
to a question put by himself at the meeting to which he had already 
referred, it was openly avowed that no minister of any other deno- 
mination would be admitted into the establishment—it would be an 
institution where the Protestant religion alone would be taught. If 
the promoters of this institution had said, “ We will educate Ca- 
tholic children, but in the Protestant faith,” the proposition would 
have been a monstrous one, and in utter opposition to every course 
of law as acknowledged in this country, for in our prisons and work- 
houses, however inefficiently done, the law did make a provision 
which enabled persons to call in a minister of their own religion, 
The promoters of the Protestant Reformatory had made some pro- 
vision in this matter; they had fairly said to the Catholics, “ We 
don't want to have Catholic children in our establishment; if they 
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come here, they must follow the rule and teaching of this house. 
We can have no second species of religion here, but we are willing 
to give the Catholic children over to you; establish a school, and 
you shall have them.” Surely this rendered it absolutely necessary 
that the Catholics should adopt the course they were now acting 
upon. Mr. Langdale then entered into an explanationof the reasons 
which had induced him to consent to become a vice-president of the 
Protestant institution—adding that having consulted with his friend, 
the Rev. Mr. Walker, he was advised to accept the office, and on 
mentioning the circumstance to the Bishup, he approved of the 
course pursued. He argued the necessity for the establishment of a 
reformatory school to which children of the Roman Catholic persua- 
sion could be conveyed, and expressed his belief that they had wore 
powers of correction in themselves than the Protestant religion had. 
He believed that men of that character whom they knew were connec- 
ted with their church, and who were dedicated by vow to the refor- 
mation of these unfortunate individuals, possessed greater powers 
of correcting than they who were not so set apart, and he was con- 
vinced that it would be their own fault if they had not such a sys- 
tem established in this reformatory school as would enable them to 
turn out these unfortunate children amended characters on their 
return to the community at large. From a statement in the report 
to which he had previously referred, it appeared that in an institution 
in France, the reformation was so completely effected, that not above 
eleven per cent. of those who had been instructed in the school had 
been found afterwards to return to a criminal course of life. 

The Rev. M. Trappes briefly seconded the resolution, which (with 
those which followed) was unanimously adopted. 

T. Meynell, jun., Esq., said he was extremely happy that it had 
fallen to his lot to announce an act of liberality on the part of their 
worthy bishop, of a character which was seldom to be met with, and 
which would relieve the Catholics of this county from the very heavy 
outlay which they would have otherwise had to make for the pur- 
chase of a site for the contemplated institution. He proposed, 
«That a site for such school, with a suitable farm, being offered by 
his lordship, the Bishop of Beverley, that the same be gratefully 
accepted, and that the thanks of this meeting be given to his lord- 
ship.” Mr. Meynell stated, that in addition to the farm-house and 
buildings here offered, there was about seventy acres of land which 
would be admirably adapted for the purpose of such an institution. 

Mr. Price seconded the motion, and passed a high eulogium upon 
the Bishop of Beverley, and the Hon. C, Langdale, for the interest 
they always manifested in any matter which interested the Roman 
Catholic body. He spoke of the benefits of reformatory institutions, 
and expressed his hope that the Catholics would support this institu. 
tion in such a manner that its efficiency and value might be greatly 
extended. They were accustomed to move and pass exceedingly 
good resolutions, but they had not the resolution to carry them out, 
He hoped, however, that they would not merely pass resolutions pro 
forma, and offer just encomiums to any onerof ‘their members, but 
that they would also determine to carry out to the fullest extent, 
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the advantages of an institution which was admirably adapted not 
only to benefit the religion of which they were professors, but the 
county at large. 

H. ©. Maxw ell, Esq., moved the following resolution :—* That for 
the purpose of carrying out the measures requisite for adapting the 
house and land presented by the Bishop for a reformatory school, 
and for the support of the establishment, donations and annual sub- 
scriptions be solicited from the Catholics of Yorkshire.’ This re- 
solution tended more to deeds than to any superduity of words, and 
he believed there would be very little diffic ulty in raising the sub- 
scriptions required. The Institution was formed upon real, pure, 
Catholic charity; the site for it was a donation from the Stourton 
family, who had ever been distinguished for their Christian benevo- 
lence ; and it was a step inthe right direction, At the present day, 
the education of the people was seized upon by the laity ; a position 
which the Catholics considered it ought not to occupy. rigor 
he was sorry to say, was now too much a matter of pounds, shillings 
and pence, but he hoped that in this institution they would shew the , 
Protestants a model establishment in which the errors of youth are 
corrected by the effects of religion; of which, at present, they were 
without an ex: ample. 

The Rev. Canon Brown seconded the resolution, and stated that 
from £703 to £1,000 would be required to put the establishment 
into operation. He also read a list of donations, some.of the con- 
tributors being members of the Protestant faith. 

It was then proposed that the management of the funds should be 
entrusted to a committee composed of the following clergymen ~ 
gentlemen :—The Hon. C. Langdale, the Hon. P. Stourton, W. 
Maxwell, Esq., J. Holdsworth, Esq. , Rev. M. Trappes, . if Mevnell, 
jun., Eso., Sir W. Lawson, Bart., the Rev. Canon Walker, &. 8. 
Byrou, Esq., the Very Rev. J. Render, Rev. Canon Brown, Kev. 
W. Fisher, Sir C. Tempest, H. C. Maxwell, Esq., and R. G. 
Gainsforth, Esq. 

The Rev. Canon Walker seconded the motion and alluded to the 
liberty they now possessed to establish reformatory institutions, the 
nec essity for which was so obvious, 

Mr. Gainsforth then offered some le ngthy remarks, in the course 
of which he coutended that the most effective mode of suppressing 

crime was the education of children before they became criminals. 
He referred to the want in their body, of a strong middle-class, the 
members of which, by education and habit, should be fitted to oc- 

cupy positions of trust t and confidence. He also alluded to the re- 
form: itory institutions on the continent, with a view of showing that 
there, where Catholics were in a majority, they were even more 
liberal to the Protestants there than the members of that body in 
this country were to the Catholics. He proposed the appointment 
of two gentlemen, whome he named, as honorary secretary and 
treasurer to the institution. 

Mr. R. Anderson seconded tie resolution. 

After a few words from Mr. Collins, who spoke of the considera- 
tion manifested and expressed for the Roman Catholics, at the meeting 
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of the 4th inst., Mr. Maxwell vacated the chair, which was taken 
by Lord Stourton. 


Mr. Meynell moved, and the Rev. Canon Walker seconded, a mo- 
tion, presenting the thanks of the meeting to W. C. Maxwell, I'sq. 
for presiding, and that gentleman having returned thanks, the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 


Here our Recorp of the quarter ends, but in closing it we 
would beg the earnest attention of our friends to the fact, that 
in most of the speeches, hereinbefore presented, there is a very 
gencral feeling expressed, that theState should aid the Reforma- 
tories more liberally ; and that voluntary support alone will not 
suflice to develope the full benefits of the Reformatory system. 
If this be true of England, how much more true of Ireland; and 
if the Youthful Offenders’ Act be advantageous for England, 
surely it,and a stringent Lodging-house Act, will not be withheld 
from Ireland. How much Ireland needs such legislation,and how 
that legislation should be framed, we have, in the 18th Number 
of this Review, endeavoured to show, founding our opinions and 
statements upon the most unquestionable evidence and au- 
thority. 

But, whilst we thus write of governmental support of Re- 
formatories in Ireland, where the principle has not been 
practically introduced, we must differ with two of the speakers 
at the Bristol Meeting. In England the voluntary, or private 
support of Reformatories has been found to work most ad- 
mirably: the Reformatories are useful to the State, the State 
recognizes their usefulness by contributing, under Zhe Juvenile 
Offenders’ Act, to their maintenance, but the State has no 
right to step in now and say,—all Reformatories aided by us 
shall belong to us exclusively, and yet this is what, in effect, 
was dike for by two speakers at the Bristol Meeting. 
In our mind, until the voluntary Reformatories shall be full, 
or until they shall be proved unfitted for the duties which they 
undertake, the State has no right to obtrude itself, and 
declare, we will recognize no Reformatories save those of which 
we are sole and complete owners and directors. 
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We protest against this plan, itis contrary to all the evi- 
dences of successful action offered by Holland, by England, and 
by France. 


’ 

With regard to the Ticket-of-Leave System, we wish to im- 
press upon the minds of our readers, that they have now be- 
fore them the opinions, on this most important subject, of M. 
Demetz, of Mr. Recorder Hill, of the Rev. John Field, and 
of the Rev. John Clay: all are in support of the scheme when 
properly carried out ; all declare that up to this period, through 
neglect of wise percautions, plain to every thinking man, The 
Ticket-of-Leave has been, im too many cases, an evil to the 
holder and a source of alarm to the public. 
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